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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


A  New  edition  of  the  present  work  has  for  some  time  been  de- 
termined on,  in  order  to  meet  the  calls  for  it  which  are  often  re- 
peated. It  may  be  proper  to  8tat<e  in  this  preface,  that,  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition,  a  work  of  the  like  kind,  and  of  about 
the  same  size  has  made  its  appearance  in  Germany ;  the  author  of 
which  is  Frederic  Bleek,  Professor  Extraordinarius  of  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Berlin,  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Prof. 
Bleek  is  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  the  department  of 
sacred  criticism.  Of  his  work,  however,  only  the  first  volume  has 
come  to  hand,  which  (like  the  finst  part  of  the  present  volume)  is 
wholly  occupied  with  an  Introduction  to  the  epistie  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  author  believer  that  ApoUos  (and  not  Paul)  was  the  author 
of  tlids  epistle ;  and  a  great  part  of  his  book  is  occupied  in  giving 
the  history  of  opinions  among  the  ancient  churches  relative  to  the 
authorship  of  the  epistle,  or  in  adducing  arguments,  s^ainst  the 
Pauline  origin  of  it. 

In  addition  to  this  work  of  Bleek,  replete  with  learning,  and  ex- 
hibiting for  the  most  part  a  commendable  degree  of  moderation  and 
candour,  I  have  received  a  review  of  the  first  edition  of  my  own 
work,  written  by  the  same  author  since  the  publication  of  his  own 
volume,  and  published  in  the  Universal  Literary  Gazette  at  Halle. 
When  Prof.  Bleek  published  the  volume  just  named,  he  had  jipt 
seen  my  work  on  the  same  subject.  His  Review,  therefore,  which 
is  a  long  one,  exhibits  more  definitely  his  opinions  in  reference  to 
those  points  in  which  I  differ  from  him. 

In  this  second  edition  of  my  work,  I  have  throughout  the  first 
part,  had  my  eye  upon  the  work  and  review  of  Prof.  Bleek,  and 
have  frequently  gone  into  an  examination  in  extenso  of  his  posi- 
tions. In  consequence  of  this,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable 
addition  made  to  the  present  edition. 

I  should  have  much  preferred  to  render  the  work  smaller,  in- 
stead of  enlarging  it;  for  I  well  know,  that  a  majority  of  readers 
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in  our  country  take  less  interest  in  discussions  of  such  a  nature  as 
it  comprises,  than  in  commentary.  But  duty  to  the  cause  of  sa- 
cred criticism,  and  my  obligation  to  endeavour  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times  in  regard  to  criticisms  recently  made  upon  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  do  not  render  it  compatible  for  me,  as  I 
view  the  subject,  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  this  class  of  readers. 
I  am  quite  sure,  moreover,  that  if  they  were  fully  aware  of  the 
force  which  is  already  organised  against  its  Pauline  origin  and  its 
canonical  authority,  they  would  feel  and  judge  very  differently 
with  respect  to  the  importance  of  critical  efforts  to  defend  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  of  the  churches  in  regard  to  the  author  of 
the  epistle. 

Persuaded  as  I  am,  that  no  efforts  of  learning  or  ingenuity  can 
ever  extinguish  the  light,  which  the  most  ancient  testimony  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  and'the  internal  structure  of  the  writing  itself^ 
afford  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty,  while  my  convictions  remain  as  they 
are,  not  to  pass  in  silence  any  attempt  which  is  worth  regarding,  to 
obscure  this  light.  This  is  my  apology  for  the  additional  matter 
of  the  present  edition :  which,  although  it  does  not  amount  in  it- 
self to  a  large  number  of  pages,  has,  from  the  nature  of  the  discus- 
sions, cost  much  severe  labour ;  such,  indeed,  as  only  those  can  es- 
timate, who  have  been  engaged  in  the  like  occupation.  I  do  not 
mention  this  in  order  to  enhance  any  claims  of  mine  on  the  read- 
er; but  only  to  satisfy  him,  that  I  have  not  spared  any  effoits 
which  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  make,  in  order  to  acconunodate 
my  work  to  the  present  state  of  sacred  literature. 

Prof.  Kuinoel,  the  well  known  Commentator  on  the  historical 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  has  also  published,  a  short  time 
since,  a  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  a  some- 
what extended  and  laboured  introduction.  He  accords  in  the  main 
with  Bleek :  but  he  has  merely  given  a  synopsis  of  what  has  been 
advanced  by  others,  without  adding  any  thing  that  requires  notice 
which  is  strictly  his  own.  On  this  account,  I  have  not  deemed  it 
expedient  to  make  his  introductory  essay  a  subject  of  spteial  ex- 
amination in  the  present  edition  of  my  work.  His  commentary 
presents  some  things  which  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  by  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  profit  in  my  notes  upon  the  epistle;  although, 
.  in  general,  it  seems  to  me  far  inferior  to  his  other  critical  works. 

The  alterations  and  additions,  both  great  and  small,  made  in  the 
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present  edition,  are  too  numerous  to  be  specified.  It  is  my  sincere 
wish  to  render  the  work  more  complete,  and  more  worthy  of  the 
reader's  approbation.  All  the  changes  that  have  been  made,  have 
originated  in  this  desire,  and  in  a  sense  oif  the  obligation  to  do  the 
best  in  one's  power,  which  necessarily  attaches  itself  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work  on  subjects  so  important  as  those  of  which  the  pre- 
sent volume  treats. 

T  have  only  to  add,  that  the  type  used  in  printing  the  present 
edition,  enables  the  publishers  to  present  it  to  the  reader  within 
the  compass  of  fewer  pages  than  were  occupied  in  the  first  edition, 
and  at  a  somewhat  less  price,  notwithstanding  the  additions  which 
it  has  received.  This,  indeed,  is  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers,  inasmuch  as  their  labour  of  setting  up  the  work  in  type 
(taking  the  additions  into  the  account)  is  increased,  while  their 
profit  is  diminished.     But  this  sacrifice  they  cheerfully  raake^  with 

the  hope  of  accommodating  the  public. 

M.  STUART. 

Theol.  Sena.   Andover, 
Sept.  8, 183S 


THE  PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE, 


The  high  opinion,  universally  entertained  in  this  country,  of  Pro- 
fessor Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  and  the  urgent  de- 
mand for  copies  of  the  second  and  much  improved  American  edi- 
tion of  the  work,  have  induced  the  present  publishers  to  bring  for- 
ward this  Fourth  Edition,  forming  a  very  correct  and,  it  is  hoped, 
not  unimproved  reprint  of  the  second,  with  all  its  enlargements 
and  improvements,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  author. 

The  absolute  want  of  grammatical  and  philological  commentary 
on  the  Scriptures,  in  the  English  language,  renders  this  a  very  ac- 
ceptable volume  to  those  who  are  their  professed  interpreters.  In 
vain  do  our  students  in  Theology,  who  engage  in  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  Sacred  text,  seek  for  philological  assistance  in  the 
doctrinal  commentaries  of  Hem-y  or  Brown,  of  Guise  or  Doddridge* 
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of  Clark  or  Scott.  They  find  those  works  designed  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  Christian  readers  at  large,  and  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
such  an  end ;  but  of  little  use  in  affording  a  fundamentally  critical 
knowledge  of  the  original  Scriptures ;  and  so  they  have  recourse  to 
the  ample  and  rich  stores  of  the  commentators  of  Germany,  who 
occupy  so  eminent  a  station  in  critical  scholarship.  Here,  how- 
ever, unfortimately  for  the  cause  of  truth,  the  youthful  and  in- 
experienced mind  is  exposed  to  a  severe  trial  of  its  constancy 
to  our  holy  religion ;  for  often  it  drinks  unawai'es  of  the  turbid 
streams  of  Neologism  and  Sociniamsm,  and  seldom  can  appreciate 
the  strong  bias  of  the  Master-spirits  of  German  sacred  literature, 
to  obscure,  or  remove  from  their  sphere,  all  the  bright  lights  of 
inspiration,  which  adumbrate  the  divine  character  of  the  Author 
and  Perfecter  of  our  faith. 

The  more  effectually  to  meet  such  an  evil.  Professor  Stuart  has 
first  exerted  his  powers  upon  those  portions  of  Scripture  which 
have  been  more  especially  assailed  by  the  antichristian  spirit  of 
the  German  critics;  and  the  Introduction  to  the  present  work 
shows  how  triumphantly  their  incessant,  and  hitherto  successful 
attacks  on  the  Pauline  origin,  and  canonical  credit,  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  may  be  repelled. 

The  Commentary  and  the  Translation,  as  well  as  the  introduc- 
tion, exhibit  throughout  an  acquaintance  with  the  style  of  the 
sacred  writers,  a  skill  in  discriminating  the  various  shades  of  mean- 
ing of  their  phraseology,  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  idiom, 
and  a  reverence  for  the  dictates  of  divine  truth — all  highly  credit- 
able to  the  author,  and  calculated  to  be  abundantly  useful  to  the 
Christian  world.  The  author  says  truly,  that,  ^*  interpretations 
,a  priori  have  long  enough  had  their  sway  in  tlie  church ;  and  it  is 
very  manifest  that  a  more  judicious  and  truly  Protestant  mode  of 
thinking  and  reasoning,  in  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  has  commenced,  and  bids  fair  to  be  adopted/' 

May  the  present  work  contribute,  through  the  divine  blessing, 
to  that  great  object.  May  it  form  one  signal  movement  towards 
that  grand  and  auspicious  consummation,  when,  '*  all  shall  know 
the  Lord  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,'' — when  **  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  shall  fill  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea/' 

CheapHde,  London,  1837. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I.    PRBLIiaNABT  REMARKS. 

No  part  of  the  New  Testament,  if  perhaps  we  may  except  the  Apocalypse, 
has  occasioned  so  much  difference  of  opinion,  and  given  rise  to  so  mucli 
literary  discussion  among  critics,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  princi- 
pal reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  this  epistle  does  not  exhibit,  either  at  the 
b^iiming  of  it  or  elsewhere,  any  express  evidence  of  having  been  addressed 
to  any  particular  church,  nor  any  designation  of  the  author's  name.  If  it 
had  been  expressly  inscribed  to  a  particular  church,  and  if  the  author  had 
originally  affixed  his  name  to  it,  there  would  of  course  have  been  as  little 
occasion  for  dispute  Vespecting  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  or  in 
regard  to  the  author  of  it,  as  there  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  epistles  to  the 
Romans,  Corinthians,  or  Galatians. 

At  a  somewhat  early  period  of  the  Christian  era,  the  eastern  and  western 
churches  appear  to  have  been  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  author  and 
canonical  authority  of  this  epistle.  In  modem  times,  and  especially  of  late, 
every  topic  which  its  literary  history  could  suggest,  has  been  the  subject  of 
animated  discussion.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  it  is  an  epistle,  an  essay, 
or  a  homily;  whether  it  was  written  by  Paul,  Apollos,  Barnabas,  Clement 
of  Rome,  or  some  other  person ;  and  whether  it  was  originally  written  in 
Hebrew  or  in  Greek.  There  has  also  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
place  where,  and  the  time  when,  it  was  written.  On  every  one  of  these  topics, 
critics  haye  been  and  still  are  divided.  Nor  has  this  divbion  been  occasioned 
merely  by  a  difference  in  theological  opinions.  The  subjects  of  dispute  have, 
in  this  case,  been  more  generally,  although  not  always,  regarded  as  topics  of 
Uteraiure,  rather  than  of  religious  sentiment  or  doctrine.  Men  of  very  differ- 
ent views  and  feelings,  in  other  respects,  have  often  been  found  united  in  the 
same  ranks,  when  questions  respecting  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  have  been 
disputed.  Such  too  b  the  case,  even  at  the  present  time.  All  the  learning 
and  ability  which  have  hitherto  been  summoned  to  the  contest,  have  as  yet 
failed  to  achieve  a  victory  so  complete,  as  to  bring  about  a  general  acknow- 
ledgment, that  all  ground  for  further  dispute  is  fairly  removed. 

The  student,  who  is  unacquainted  with  these  facts,  and  who  has  merely 
read  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  with  the  same  views  and  feelings  which  be  has 
entertained  while  reading  the  acknowMged  epbtles  of  Paul,  finds  himself 
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thrown  into  a  situation  not  a  little  perplexing,  when  he  begins  to  make  such 
critical  inquiries  respecting  the  epistle  in  question,  as  are  usually  made  re- 
specting any  ancient  writing.  He  finds  philologists  and  critics  of  great  repu- 
tation in  the  church  strangely  divided  and  opposed  to  each  other,  in  respect 
to  every  topic  to  be  examined.  What  he  reads  in  one  author,  which  perhaps 
for  a  time  satisfies  his  mind,  he  finds  controverted,  shaken,  or  overthrown  by 
another;  who  again,  in  his  turn,  receives  castigation  from  a  third;  while 
a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth,  differ  each  from  all  his  predecessors.  The 
curiosity  of  the  inquirer  thus  becomes  roused,  and  he  begins  to  pursue  some 
train  of  thought  or  investigation,  with  hope  or  perhaps  with  confidence,  that  it 
will  lead  him  to  an  important  and  satisfactory^  result.  He  presses  forward 
with  eagerness,  peruses  and  re-peruses  modern  critics,  dives  into  the  recesses 
of  the  ancient  ones,  and  finds,  perhaps,  after  all  his  toil,  that  he  has  been  pur- 
suing a  phantom,  which  recedes  as  fast  as  he  advances.  Perplexed  with 
doubt,  and  wearied  at  last  with  the  pursuit,  he  becomes  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  entirely  abandoning  his  object,  or  of  settling  down  in  the  cold  and  comfort- 
less conclusion,  that  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  known  in  regard  to  it. 

Such,  or  not  much  unlike  to  this,  will  be  the  experience,  I  believe,  of  nearly 
every  one  who  sets  out  with  his  mind  unfettered  by  any  notions  of  early  edu- 
cation, and  determined  seriously  and  thoroughly  to  investigate  and  weigh 
for  himself  all  the  evidence  which  can  be  found,  in  respect  to  the  topics  sug- 
gested by  the  literary  history  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  He  who  begins 
such  an  investigation,  with  his  mind  already  made  up  that  Paul  wrote,  or  did 
not  write,  this  epistle ;  and  that  it  was,  or  was  not,  directed  to  the  Hebrews 
of  Palestine ;  may  indeed  spare  himself  most  of  the  perplexity  in  which  an 
inquirer  of  the  class  just  named  will  be  involved.  But  then  if  his  mind  is  al- 
ready made  up,  what  need  is  there  of  further  investigation  ?  And  why  not 
spare  himself  the  time  and  trouble  which  it  must  cost? 

Minds  of  a  different  order,  however,  will  doubtless  wish  to  examine  for 
themselves,  to  "prove  all  things,"  and  then  "to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good;" 
if  indeed  they  may  be  able  to  distinguish  what  is  of  this  character.  It  is  for 
such,  that  the  following  investigations  are  intended;  and  it  is  only  to  person^ 
of  this  class,  that  they  can  be  particularly  useful,  even  supposing  that  they  are 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  the  subject  demands.  The  writer  commenced 
them,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  lecturer  upon  the  epistle  in  question. 
He  found  many  unforeseen  and  unexpected  obstacles  in  his  path.  He  had 
been  accustomed,  with  those  around  him,  to  regard  Paul  as  the  author  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  he  did  not  well  know,  until  he  came  to  examine, 
how  long  and  how  extensively  this  had  been  doubted.  Men  of  high  reputa- 
tion in  the!  church,  and  who  admitted  the  ccmonical  authority  of  the  epistle,  he 
found  to  have  been  doubtful  in  regard  to  the  question.  Who  was  the  author  of 
it.  Neither  Luther,  nor  Calvin  admitted  it  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Paul ;  and 
so  early,  at  least,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  more  or  less  of  the 
western  churches,  seem  to  have  doubted  or  rejected  its  authority. 

With  such  facts  before  him,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  satisfy  bis  own  mind.  For  this  purpose,  he  directed 
his  attention  principally  toward  the  original  sources  of  evidence,  although  he 
has  not  knowingly  neglected  any  writer  of  importance  among  modern  critics. 
The  results  of  his  investigation  he  now  gives  to  the  public,  in  hope  that  if  they 
do  not  serve  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  others,  they  will,  at  least,  excite  some  to 
engage  in  the  discussion  of  the  topics  presented,  until,  sooner  or  later,  light 
enough  is  poured  in  to  scatter  the  remaining  darkness  which  rests  upon  them. 
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II.     IS  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE    HEBREWS  APPBOPRIATBLY  CALLED  AN  EPISTLE,  OR  IS 

IT  A  HOMILY  OR  ESSAY? 

Berger,  a  late  critic  of  some  eminence  and  considerable  acuteness,  has  ad- 
vanced and  endeavoured  to  support  the  opinion,  that  this  epistle,  so  called,  was 
originally  a  homily  or  address  to  some  assembly  of  Christians,  which  was  after- 
wards reduced  to  writing  by  some  of  the  preacher'slriends  or  hearers.  Others, 
also,  have  doubted  whether  it  is  properly  named  an  epistle.  But  none  have 
argued  on  this  topic  so  much  at  length,  or  with  so  much  effort,  as  Berger. 
On  this  account,  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  consider  the  principal  arguments 
which  he  has  advanced ;  briefly^  because  the  topic  seems  not  to  be  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  justify  the  occupying  of  much  time  in  the  dbcussion  of  it. 

1  '  The  writer  himself  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,'  says  Berger,  *  calls  it 
x^yo»  xa^ecKJi^Htft  a  hortatory  address,  xiii.  22,  which  accords  well  with  the 
contents  of  the  piece.' 

But  Paul,  one  may  reply,  often  employs  the  word  'jret^axetxia  in  his  acknow- 
ledged epistles.  May  not  then  an  epistle  of  his  in  which  vet^etxeiTiia  is  used, 
be  appropriately  enough  styled  a  Ti^og  va^uxhiatus  ?  May  hot  any  epistle 
containing  precept  and  exhortation,  be  so  denominated  ?  An  instance  ex- 
actly in  point  is  the  circular  letter  respecting  the  question  about  circumcision, 
sent  by  the  apostolic  council  at  Jerusalem  to  the  churches  in  Antioch,  Syria, 
and  Cilicia;  which  is  called  a  'jrot^axhi^K^  Acts  xv.  31.  The  words  of  Luke 
are  :  "  When  they  had  read  [the  epistle],  they  rejoiced  M  rjl  nca^cLnKn^u** 

2  '  The  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  uses  Aes Af?y  instead  of  y^»^u» ; 
which  is  rather  characteristic  of  a  hortatory  address  than  of  an  epistU,* 

But  an  appeal  to  the  Greek  Concordance  shows,  that  x«Afiy  is  used  every 
where  in  the  epistles  contained  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  a  corresponding 
word,  of  the  same  import,  is  in  fact  used  in  the  epistolary  style  of  all  nations 
and  languages.  No  evidence,  therefore,  in  favour  of  Beiger  s  opinion,  can  be 
deduced  from  this  usage  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

3  Berger  supposes  the  basis  of  our  present  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  have 
been  the  address  of  Paul  to  the  church  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  as  recorded  in 
Acts  xiii.  14— -41.  Some  disciple  and  friend  of  his,  he  conjectures,  reduced 
this  discourse  to  writing ;  commenting  or  enlarging  upon  various  parts  of  it, 
and  finally  adding  of  himself  to  the  original  discourse  the  four  last  verses  of 
our  present  epistle.  To  these  four  verses  he  supposes  that  the  copyist  refers, 
when  he  says,  "  I  have  written  to  you  2/fll  ^^axi^uv,  briefly/'  viz.,  by  adding  only 
the  four  last  verses  of  the  epistle,  as  properly  his  own. 

To  these  considerations  we  may  reply,  first,  that  the  address  of  Paul  to  the 
church  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  exhibits  two  very  important  topics,  as  prominent 
parts  of  the  discourse,  which  are  not  at  all  commented  on,  one  of  them  is  not 
even  adverted  to,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  I  mean  the  subject  of  John 
the  Baptist's  testimony  concerning  Christ,  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  Acts 
xiiL  24,  25,  30 — 37.  Would  it  not  be  strange,  that  a  commentator  should 
entirely  pass  by  the  prominent  topics  of  the  very  discourse  which  he  designed 
to  explain  or  to  enforce? 

Secondly,  d/ci  ^^x^uv  tirioTti'Ka  vfth  does  not  admit  of  the  reference  which 
Berger  supposes ;  for  it  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  preceding  part  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  not,  as  he  asserts,  with  the  succeeding  part ;  to  which 
it  can  be  attached  only  by  doing  violence  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  language. 

4  *  The  word  dftiv,  in  Heb.  xiii.  2 1,  shows  that  the  original  discourse  ended 
there,  and  that  what  follows  is  only  an  addition  made  by  the  transcriber.' 

a2 
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The  answer  is,  that  dftnp  here  stands  after  a  doxology,  where  Paul  always 
inserts  it ;  and  he  frequently  introduces  it  in  this  way  in  the  midst  of  his 
letters ;  e.  g.  Rom.  i.  25.  ix.  5.  xi.  36.  xv.  33.  xvi.  20.  Gal.  i.  5.  Eph.  iii. 
21,  etc.  It  follows  of  course,  that  the  insertion  of  dfiip  cannot  afford  any 
valid  proof  that  our  epistle  ended  with  it ;  especially  if  written  by  Paul. 

5  '  The  whole  epistle  is  a  regular  series  of  reasoning,  a  connected  chain  of 
discourse ;  it  is  like  to  an  essay  or  a  homily,  and  not  written  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  familiar  letter.* 

But,  it  may  well  be  asked  in  reply  to  this,  may  not  and  do  not  men  reason, 
and  regularly  discuss  subjects,  in  familiar  letters  or  epistles?  Has  not  Paul 
discussed  and  reasoned  in  the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Galatians,  the  Ephe- 
sians,  and  in  others  ?  Is  there  any  more  regularity  of  structure  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  than  there  is  in  that  to  the  Romans  ?  Surely  the  regularity 
and  orderly  discussion  exhibited  by  any  composition,  can  never  prove  that 
this  composition  was  not  an  epistle.  At  most,  it  can  only  serve  to  show  that 
it  was  not  an  ordinary  epistle  on  topics  of  little  moment.  Nor  because  a 
great  part,  or  even  the  whole,  of  an  epistle  is  of  such  a  tenor,  that  it  might 
have  been  spoken  as  an  address  or  a  homily,  will  this  prove  that  it  was  not 
originally,  or  was  not  designed  to  be,  an  epistle.  For  every  species  of  com- 
position in  use  among  men,  is  employed  in  epistolary  writing. 

The  reasons  of  Berger,  then,  for  the  opinion  which  he  has  advanced,  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  examination.  I  may  add,  that  the  whole  question  is  but 
little  if  any  thing  better  than  logomachy.  Of  what  consequence  can  it  be, 
whether  the  so  called  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  was,  in  its  first  conception,  de- 
signed to  be  an  epistle  or  a  homily  ?  But  whatever  the  original  design  was,  I 
cannot  believe,  with  Berger,  that  our  epistle  is  a  kind  of  commentary  on  an  ori- 
ginal discourse  of  Paul.  That  the  author  (the  original  author)  of  the  epistle 
wrote  down  his  own  conceptions,  or  at  least  dictated  them  to  an  amanuensis, 
appears  to  me  so  deeply  enstamped  on  every  part  of  the  composition,  that  it 
seems  hardly  possible  for  a  discerning  and  unprejudiced  reader  not  to  perceive 
it.  But  whether  the  author  first  spoke  the  words  which  the  letter  contains,  to 
some  assembly,  and  afterwards  reduced  them  to  writing,  or  whether  he  did 
not,  can  make  no  difference  as  to  the  tenor  and  general  character  of  the 
epistle;  so  that  dispute  about  this  would  be  only  dispute  about  the  name  to 
be  given  to  the  writing ;  and  how  would  this  differ  from  logomachy  ? 

However,  if  this  must  be  disputed,  we  can  easily  satisfy  ourselves  respecting  it. 
The  address  is  every  where  like  that  of  an  epistle,  viz.  in  the  second  person 
plural ;  with  the  suigle  exception,  that  the  writer  occasionally  uses  a  KoUaa/e, 
that  is,  he  includes  himself  with  those  whom  he  addresses,  and  so  employs  the 
Jirst  person  plural,  -  But  this  is  a  practice  so  common  in  epistolary  correspond- 
ence, that  it  occasions  no  difficulty  in  the  case  under  consideration. 

It  is  true,  the  mode  of  address  would  be  the  same  in  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular just  noticed,  if  the  epistle  had  originally  been  a  homily.  But  other 
particulars  render  such  a  supposition  utterly  inadmissible.  The  epistle  every 
where  supposes  the  persons  addressed  to  be  absent  from  the  writer,  not  present 
before  him,  as  in  the  case  of  a  homily.  How  could  he  in  a  homily,  ask  them 
to  "pray  that  he  might  be  restored  to  themf  Heb.  xiii.  19.  How  could  he 
promise  to  "  make  them  a  visit  in  company  with  Timothy,  if  he  should  come 
speedily?**  xiii.  23.  The  first  of  these  cases,  at  least,  belongs  to  that  part  of 
the  epistle,  which  Berger  acknowledges  to  be  the  original  discourse  of  Paul. 

I  add,  that  I  am  unable  to  see  how  any  one  can  well  imagine,  as  Berger 
does,  and  as  Origen  long  ago  conjectured,  that  the  hand  of  a  commentator  is 
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discernible  in  this  epistle.  'l*he  whole  tenor  of  it,  from  beginning  to  end, 
contradicts  this.  Did  ever  any'  writing  come  more  warmly  and  fully  from 
the  heart?  Here  is  no  patch- work  ;  no  congeries  of  heterogeneous  materi- 
als; no  designed,  exegetical  commentary:  no  trace  of  a  copyist  or  reporter. 
It  is  one  uniform,  unbroken,  continuous  work ;  produced  by  the  powerful  im- 
pulse of  one  and  the  same  mind,  which  was  fraught  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject  that  it  discussed,  glowed  with  benevolent  feelings  towards  those 
who  were  addressed,  and  was  agitated  with  alarm  at  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  Sooner  should  I  think  of  dividing  into  parcels  the 
Iliad,  the  Eneid,  or  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  assigning  respective  parts  to  d^er* 
ent  poets,  than  of  introducing  the  hand  of  a  coypist  or  a  mere  commentator 
into  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Be  it  written  where,  when,  or  by  whom  it 
may  have  been,  one  mind  performed  the  great  work,  and  stiHnped  it  with 
characteristics  too  plain  to  be  obscured,  too  deep  to  be  erased. 


III.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  RESPECTING  THE  PRESENT  INSCRIPTION  TO  THE 

EPISTLE. 

In  what  latitude  is  the  word  Hebrews,  used  in  the  inscription  to  this 
epistle  to  be  understood? 

Certainly  not  as  designating  all  Hebrews  of  every  country.  To  the  tm- 
Mievinff  Jews  most  evidently  it  was  not  addressed.  From  beginning  to  end, 
the  persons  addressed  are  regarded  as  having  made  a  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  for  the  great  object  of  the  epistle,  as  all  agree,  is  to  guard 
them  against  apostasy  from  this  faith. 

To  the  believing  Jews  of  every  country,  it  could  not  have  been  primarily 
and  immediately  addressed.  It  is  altogether  improbable  that  all  such,  in 
every  country,  were  in  special  danger  of  apostasy,  when  this  letter  was  written. 
We  know  from  the  epistles  of  Paul,  that  many  churches  planted  by  him,  and 
made  up  in  part  of  Jews,  were,  at  the  period  when  our  epistle  must  have  been 
written,  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  eminent  for  Christian  faith  and 
holiness  of  life.  Other  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  epistle,  and  pertaining 
to  those  whom  he  addressed,  cannot  be  applied  to  all  the  believing  Hebrews 
of  that  period.  The  writer  speaks  of  the  great  fight  of  afflictions  and  the  loss 
of  property,  to  which  those  whom  he  addresses  had  been  subjected  for  the 
sake  of  religion,  x.  32 — 34 ;  occurrences  which  surely  had  not  taken  place 
in  every  church  where  Jews  were  found. 

A  still  more  convincing  argument  in  favour  of  the  sentiment  just  ad- 
vanced, is  drawn  from  what  the  writer  himself  has  stated  at  the  close  of  his 
letter.  He  asks  the  prayers  of  those  whom  he  addresses,  that  he  may  be 
speedily  restored  to  them,  xiii.  19;  and  promises,  if  Timothy  return  in  a  short 
lime,  that  he  will  in  his  company  pay  them  a  visit,  xiii.  23.  But  can  he  be 
understood  as  meaning,  that  he  would,  in  company  with  Timothy,  visit  tdl 
the  churches  where  Jews  were  to  be  found  throughout  the  world?  And  could 
Timothy  be  known  to  them  all  ?  Or  could  the  circumstances  of  Timothy,  and 
of  the  writer  himself,  be  so  well  known  by  them  all,  as  the  manner  of  address 
here  necessarily  supposes? 

These  considerations  render  it  quite  clear,  that  whosoever  the  Hebrews 
were  that  are  named  by  the  present  inscription,  they  must  have  been  those 
of  some  particular  church  and  country.  And  even  if  we  pay  no  regard  to  the 
inscription^  but  suppose  it,  after  some  time  had  elapsed,  to  have  been  affixed 
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to  the  epistle  by  another  hand,  the  fact  that  Jewish  converts  are  addresaed, 
and  such  too  as  belong  to  some  particular  church  or  region,  is,  from  the  inter- 
nal  evidence  of  the  epistle  just  stated,  too  plain  to  admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt. 


IV.    TO  WHAT  CHURCH  WAS  THE  EPISTLB  TO  THE  HEBREWS  WRITTEN  ? 

A  QUESTION  replete  with  difficulties,  and  which  has  been  much  agitated  by 
late  critics.  We  can  easily  satisfy  ourselves,  that  the  epistle  was  designed  for 
Jewish  converts ;  and  exclusively,  in  a  certain  sense  of  this  word,  designed 
for  them,  i.  e.  originally  adapted  to  them  throughout,  in  its  texture  and  mode 
of  reasoning.  But  where  did  these  converts  live?  No  salutation,  such  as 
stands  at  the  head  of  nearly  all  the  apostolic  epistles,  gives  us  information  on 
this  point.  The  conclusion  of  the  letter,  moreover,  contains  nothing  definite 
enough  to  settle  this  question.  We  are  left,  then,  to  gather  from  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  and  from  internal  evidence,  such  information  as  is  necessary  to 
determine  it.  But  the  first  of  these  has  been  regarded  by  many  critics,  par- 
ticularly by  recent  ones,  as  too  indefinite  or  too  imperfect  to  satisfy  the  mind 
of  an  inquirer ;  and  the  second  is  so  indeterminate,  as  to  afford  no  convincing 
evidence,  but  rather  to  give  occasion  for  constant  diversity  of  opinion.  The 
same  passages,  for  example,  have  often  been  quoted,  in  some  instances,  to  sup- 
port conclusions  directly  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  in  other  cases,  definite 
conclusions  have  been  drawn  in  support  of  particular  opinions,  from  texts 
which  appear  to  be  capable  of  conveying  only  a  general  idea. 

The  task  of  examining  the  principal  opinions,  which  have  been  advanced  in 
respect  to  the  original  destination  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  tedious 
and  appalling ;  but  it  has  become  absolutely  necessary  to  any  one,  who  makes 
just  pretensions  to  acquaintance  with  the  literary  history  of  this  epistle.  I 
shall  be  as  brief  as  the  nature  of  the  discussion,  and  justice  to  the  arguments 
of  others,  will  permit ;  and  I  shall  examine  those  opinions  which  the  authors 
of  them  have  endeavoured  to  support  by  arguments,  omitting  a  particular 
discussion  of  those  which  have  been  thrown  out  as  mere  conjecture.  For  a 
mere  conjecture  that  the  epistle  was  directed  to  Jewish  converts  at  Rome,  in 
Spam,  or  at  Babylon,  (such  conjectures  have  been  made  by  critics  of  no  small 
note),  is  sufficiently  answered  by  a  conjecture  that  is  was  directed  to  Jewish 
converts  at  some  other  place.  Where  no  weight  is  laid  in  one  scale,  it  re- 
quires none  to  adjust  the  balance  of  the  other. 

In  our  investigations  respecting  the  question  under  consideration,  we  meet 
with  critics  who  have  maintained,  that  the  epistle  was  written  to  Jewish 
Christians  in  Galatia ;  in  Thessalonica ;  in  Corinth  ;  or  to  dispersed  Hebrews  in 
Asia  Minor  at  large,  who  had  fled  from  Palestine  in  order  to  avoid  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  they  were  there  exposed.  The  majority  of  critics  however 
have  held,  as  nearly  all  the  ancient  churches  did,  that  the  epistle  was  directed 
to  the  Hebrews  of  Palestine.  I  proceed  to  examine  each  of  these  opinions, 
in  the  order  here  suggested. 


V.    WAS  THE  EPISTLE  WRITTEN  TO  THE  CHURCH  AT  GALATIA? 

• 

The  opinion  that  the  epistle  was  directed  to  Jewish  converts  in  Galatia 
has  been  advanced  and  maintained,  with  no  small  degree  of  acuteness  and 
learning,  by  Storr,  late  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Tubingen. 
I  shall  present  a  summary  of  the  arguments  which  he  uses  to  establish  it ;  and 
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in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  and  also  to  render  the  discussion  as  perspicuous 
as  may  be,  I  shall  examine  the  validity  of  each  argument,  as  it  is  adduced. 

He  begins  by  observing,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  could  not  be 
directed  to  the  church  in  Palestine,  because  it  appears  from  Heb.  ii.  3,  that  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed  were  not  such  as  heard  Christ  speak  in  per- 
son ;  from  xiL  4,  and  xiii.  7,  that  they  had  as  yet  suffered  no  bloody  perse- 
cution  ;  and  from  vL  10,  xiiL  3,  10,  and  x.  84,  that  so  far  from  having  received 
charity  from  other  churches,  they  had  themselves  contributed  to  the  support 
of  others.  Now  as  neither  of  these  things  can,  in  his  view,  be  truly  said  re- 
specting the  church  in  Palestine,  he  concludes  that  our  epistle  must  have  been 
directed  to  some  church  abroad. 

I  shall  not  stop  here  to  examine  whether  he  gives  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  passages  on  which  he  relies  for  the  support  of  his  opinion ;  ^  as  this 
subject  musi  be  examined  in  another  place.  I  must  content  myself  at  present 
with  simply  remarking,  that  if  he  has  rightly  construed  the  texts  to  which  he 
refers,  they  only  serve  to  show,  at  most,  that  the  church  in  Palestine  was  not 
the  one  to  which  the  epistle  was  directed ;  leaving  the  question  still  untouched, 
whether  it  was  sent,  as  he  maintains,  to  the  church  in  Galatia.  As  I  now  pro- 
pose to  examine  only  tlie  positive  arguments  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  I  leave 
this  consideration  without  further  remark. 

Most  if  not  all  of  the  arguments  on  which  Storr  relies,  are  grounded  on 
what  he  supposes  to  he  probabilities.  The  general  nature  of  them  may  be 
thus  stated.  '  Certain  facts  relative  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Hebrews,  are 
known  from  history,  and  from  the  epistles  which  bear  their  names.  But  these 
facts  cannot  well  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  ground,  than  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and  Galatians  were  cotemporaneously 
written  and,  directed  severally  to  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  parts  of  the  same 
church.  This  being  admitted,  several  things  otherwise  strange  or  inexplicable* 
may  be  easily,  accounted  for  ;  and  consequently  we  may  or  must  admit  such 
a  composition  and  direction  of  these  epistles.' 

Let  us  now  examine  the  particulars,  which  go  to  make  up  the  general  ar- 
gument that  I  have  just  stated. 

1  '  As  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  written  to  the  churches  in  Pales- 
tine, and  as  all  the  churches  abroad  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
it  is  a  singularity  very  striking,  and  at  first  appearance  inexplicable,  how  it 
should  come  to  pass  that  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  written  exclusively  to 
Gentile  converts,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  exclusively  to  Jewish 
ones.  But  all  appearance  of  difficulty  vanishes,  if  we  suppose  that  the  two 
epistles  were  sent,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  church  in  Galatia ;  each  to  the 
respective  party  for  whom  it  was  intended.  A  supposition  which  removes 
such  difficulties,  must  be  regarded  as  a  probable  one.' 

This  supposition  is  not  wanting  in  ingenuity ;  and  at  first  view,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  not  being  destitute  of  probability.  But  then  the  critic  must  ask. 
How  far  can  we  be  allowed  to  draw  conclusions  in  respect  to  subjects  of  this 
nature,  from  mere  conjectural  probabilities?  I  may  conjecture  thousands 
of  circumstances,  in  themselves  probable,  which  would  liberate  me  from  diffi- 
culties presented  by  particular  passages,  or  by  whole  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  New;  on  which  conjectures,  however,  it  would  be  very 
uncritical  and  unsafe  for  me  to  build  conclu^ons,  in  respect  to  any  matter  of 
fact.  Even  if  we  allow  the  probability,  then,  of  Storr's  conjecture,  it  cannot 
add  much  real  weight  to  the  cause  which  he  endeavours  to  support. 

Such  a  probability,  however,  cannot  well  be  allowed.     There  are  ciicum- 
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stances  in  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Hebrews,  relative  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  persons  respectively  addressed,  which  serve  to  evince  that  the 
Galatian  church  could  not,  at  the  sctme  time,  have  been  addressed  by  both  of 
these  letters.  This  I  shall  have  further  occasion  to  show  in  the  sequel.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  may  suffice  to  remark  here,  that  it  is  fiir  from  being  certain, 
as  Storr  assumes  it  to  be,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  addressed  excht' 
gively  to  Gentile  converts.  When  the  apostie  speaks  of  their  being  "shut 
up  under  the  law,  before  the  gospel  was  preached;"  and  of  '*  the* law  having 
been  their  instructor  to  bring  them  to  Christ,"  Gal.  iii.  23,  24;  can  those 
whom  he  thus  addresses  have  been  only  GentiUs  f  And  when  he  speaks  of 
their  "having  been  in  a  state  of  minority  before  Christ  came ;"  of  their  "hav- 
ing been  p^inot,  and  in  bondage  to  the  elements  of  the  world,"  i.  e.  the  ritual 
ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Gal.  iv.  1 — 3 :  it  is  far  enough  from  being 
obvious,  that  only  Gentile  converts  are  addressed.  Indeed,  so  plainly  do 
these  passages  appear  to  respect  Jews,  that  a  critic  of  no  less  note  than 
Noesselt  considers  it  as  certain,  that  Jewish  converts  only  are  addressed  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians ;  an  opinion  incapable  no  doubt  of  being  defended, 
but  stUl  serving  to  show  that  Storr  has,  in  the  case  before  us,  taken  much 
more  for  granted  than  can  be  readily  allowed. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  so  singular  as  Storr  represents  it  to  be,  that  Jewish  con- 
verts should  be  exclusively  addressed  in  one  case,  and  Gentile  ones  in  another. 
The  church  at  Ephesus,  for  example,  consisted,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  a  mixture 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Yet,  in  the  epistle  which  Paul  wrote  to  them,  he 
seems  principally,  if  not  solely,  to  address  the  Gentiles,  {roi  Hdpift—dx^ofiuarm, 
Eph.  ii.  11,  also  iii.  1).  But  who  ever  thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  this,  to  suppose  that  Paul  also  wrote  another  letter  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  Jewish  part  of  the  church  at  Ephesus? 

Besides,  what  object  could  be  answered  by  writing  two  separate  letters  at 
the  same  time?  Was  it  not  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  whole  church  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  an  apostolic  letter  to  one  part  of  it  ?  Is  there  not 
abundant  evidence,  that  the  letters  of  the  aposties  were  regarded  and  treated 
by  the  early  churches  as  encyclical,  or,  as  we  call  them,  circulars  f  When 
Peter  wrote  his  second  epistle  to  various  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  he  adverts 
to  Paul's  epistles  as  being  already  known  to  them,  2  Pet.  iii.  16.  And  when 
Clement  of  Rome,  within  the  first  century,  wrote  his  epistie  to  the  Corin- 
thians, he  made  extracts  from  nearly  all  the  epistles  of  Paul,  without  even 
naming  them ;  which  certainly  implies,  that  he  regarded  the  Corinthian  church 
as  being  already  well  acquainted  with  them.  Such  being  the  state  of  know- 
ledge respecting  the  apostolic  epistles  in  the  early  churches,  it  is  a  very  im- 
probable supposition,  that  either  the  epistie  to  the  Galatians,  or  that  to  the 
Hebrews,  was  designed  to  be  kept  secret  from  the  Jewish  or  Gentile  Chris- 
tians at  Galatia,  if  written  to  them.  Indeed,  an  arrangement  of  this  nature 
would  have  worn  the  appearance  of  a  worldly  policy,  and  of  a  kind  of  double 
dealing;  which  is  far  enough  from  being  characteristic  of  Paul,  and  which 
would  have  served  rather  to  alienate  than  to  reconcile  those  who  were  ready 
to  renounce  his  authority. 

The  possibility  that  the  two  letters  should  have  been  written  at  the  same 
time,  may  for  the  sake  of  argument  be  conceded.  But  the  necessity  of  such  a 
supposition,  on  grounds  alleged  by  Storr,  is  contradicted  by  the  state  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which  is  addressed  to  Gentiles  only.  If  the 
probability  of  it  has  not  already  been  shown  to  be  little  or  nothing,  in  the 
sequel,  I  trust,  this  will  be  made  satisfactorily  apparent. 
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2  'The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews/  says  Storr,  'has  no  salutation,  which  ah 
the  other  epbtles  of  Paul  have;  it  wants  the  usual  greeting  at  the  close; 
and  it  no  where  exhibits  the  name  of  the  author.  These  facts  now  are 
easily  accounted  for,  if  we  suppose  that  this  epistle  was  sent  at  the  same 
time  with  that  to  the  Galatians,  which  Paul  says  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand. 
Gal.  vi.  1 1.  It  is  probable  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  the 
aid  of  an  amanuensis ;  and  as  it  was  sent  along  with  an  epistle  written  and 
subscribed  by  Paul  in  his  own  hand-writing,  a  salutation  and  subscription 
were  unnecessary  or  superfluous.' 

But  why  so?  Why  did  not  the  longer  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  need  as 
many  marks  of  authenticity,  as  the  shorter  one  to  the  Galatians  ?  Is  the 
subject  less  important?  are  the  persons  addressed  less  regarded  by  the 
writer  ?  And  why  should  the  fact,  (if  it  be  one,  for  this  too  is  mere  conjec- 
ture), that  an  amanuensis  wrote  one  letter,  supersede  all  effort  to  authenticate 
it,  when  Paul  has  been  so  careful  to  render  the  other  letter  authentic,  which 
was  written  with  his  own  band  ?  During  such  a  contest  between  parties  as 
existed  at  Galatia,  is  there  any  probability  that  either  letter  would  be  left  de- 
ficient as  to  the  evidences  of  genuineness,  when  the  whole  weight  of  the 
apostle's-  authority  was  needed  to  check  the  growing  evil  there?  Would 
not  the  apostle  at  least  intimate  plainly  in  one  letter,  that  he  had  written 
another?  So  far  from  salutation  or  subscription  being  superfluous,  in  such  a 
case,  the  one  or  the  other,  or  rather  both  of  them,  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
needed,  in  order  that  neither  letter  should  fail  of  its  proper  destination,  or 
have  its  genuineness  disputed. 

3  *  In  Gal.  vi.  16,  it  is  said,  *'  As  many  as  walk  by  this  rule,  peace  be  on 
them,  and  mercy  be  upon  the  Israel  of  God."  Now  the  phrase  Israel  of 
Crod  means  the  Jewish  converts  at  Galatia,  in  distinction  from  the  Gentile 
ones ;  and  this  conveys  an  intimation,  that  the  apostle  had  written  to  these 
Jewish  converts,  as  well  as  to  the  Gentile  ones.' 

Thb  argument,  however,  is  built  upon  an  exegesis  of  the  passage  quoted 
which  is  inadmissible.  The  Israel  of  God  is  plainly  a  figurative  name  for  true 
Christians.  Paul  had  shown  in  the  previous  part  of  his  epistle,  that  those 
"  who  are  of  the  faith,'*  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  are  the  children  of  Abraham, 
iiL  7,  29.  At  the  close,  he  pronounces  a  blessing  on  such  as  adopt  the 
principles  and  obey  the  injunctions  which  he  had  communicated ;  and  he  con- 
cludes it,  very  appositely  to  his  purpose,  by  calling  such  the  Israel  of  God, 
Mci  jxi  roy  *U^ai>.  rw  Ofov.  The  koI  which  stands  before  this  clause  seems 
clearly  to  be  explicative,  sxi^  not  merely  conjunctive;  amounting  in  effect 
to  our  English  namely f  even,  to  wit,  or  some  word  of  the  same  import,  and 
placing  roj> '  l^^ifK  in  apposition  with  the  preceding  I «^  aiftws. 

But  even  supposing  the  apostle  does  advert  here  only  to  the  Jewish  converts, 
as  such ;  where  is  the  intimation  to  be  found  that  he  had  written  to  them  ?  Or, 
if  he  bad,  that  the  letter  was  the  same  with  our  present  epistle  to  the  Hebrews? 

4  *The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  the  Galatians  must  have  been 
written  about  the  same  time;  and  probably  both  were  written  at  Corinth, 
during  Paul's  first  abode  there.  Here  Paul  found  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  who 
had  fled  from  Italy  on  account  of  Claudius'  decree  which  banished  the  Jews 
from  Rome,  Acts  xviii.  1,  2 ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  writer  says.  They  of  Italy  (o/  dTri  riis  'IrtOiittf)  salute  you,  which  means 
•  Priscilla  and  Aquila  from  Italy  salute  you.*  The  coincidence  of  such  cir- 
cumstances renders  it  probable,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written 
at  Corinth, — And  as  to  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  it  was  written  between 
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the  time  of  Paul's  second  and  third  visit  to  Galatia ;  and  consequently  must 
have  been  written  during  some  of  his  journeys  recorded  in  Acts  xvL  xvii.  and 
xviii.,  which  are  occupied  with  the  history  of  the  apostle  in  the  intenral  of 
time  between  those  visits.  But  if  written  during  this  interval,  when  can  it 
with  so  much  probability  i)e  considered  to  have  been  written,  aa  within  the 
eighteen  months'  abode  of  Paul  at  Corinth,  during  the  same  time  ?  Conse- 
quently, it  is  probable,  that  both  letters  were  written  at  the  same  place,  and 
about  the  same  time ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  concluded,  that  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  having  been  sent  to  Galatia  at  the  same  time,  is  correct.' 

Ingenious  and  specious  as  this  may  appear,  at  first  view,  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing  satisfactory,  when  we  come  to  examine  its  parts  in  detail.  In  respect 
to  those  circumstances  which  Storr  represents  as  showing  that  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  written  at  Corinth,  they  are  far  from  being  decisive.  Sup- 
posing, with  him,  that  0/  dvo  riie  'IrmT^Ug,  in  the  greeting  at  the  close,  means 
Priscilla  and  Aquila;  is  it  necessary  that  the  salutation  from  them  should  have 
been  sent  from  Corinth?  Did  they  not  afterwards  travel  with  Paul  to  Ephesus? 
Acts  xviii.  18,  19.  And  were  they  not  probably  at  Rome,  during  his  captivity 
there  ?  In  Rom.  xxvi.  3,  a  salutation  is  sent  to  them  as  being  at  Rome ;  and 
of  course  they  were  there  before  Paul  went  thither  as  a  prisoner,  because  his 
epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  before  that  event,  Rom.  L  9 — 12.  How 
then  can  we  assume  that  Corinth  is  the  only  place  from  which  Paul  sent, 
or  could  send,  the  salutation  of  these  Italians  to  Galatia? 

But  another  consideration  must  be  brought  into  our  account.  Storr's 
exegesis  of  the  expression  0/  eixo  r^t  ^IrcP^Ug  is  altogether  improbable.  How 
should  two  strangers,  lately  (ir^oa^aTttg)  come  from  Rome  to  Corinth,  Acts 
xviii.  2,  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  church  at  Galatia,  situated  in  the  in- 
terior and  very  remotest  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  having  but  little  intercourse 
with  the  world,  that  it  was  not  necessary  even  to  name  them  to  this  church, 
but  simply  to  advert  to  them  by  the  periphrasis,  0/  d-sri  r^e'lra^ms?  How 
did  the  Galatians  know  that  Priscilla  and  Aquila  were  at  Corinth  ?  Or  how 
could  they  distinguish  them  from  the  many  other  Jews  that  fled  from  Rome, 
aifter  the  edict  of  Claudius  proscribing  the  Jews  was  published  ?  Besides,  in 
all  other  cases  where  Paul  sends  greetings  from  these  Italians,  or  to  them, 
he  calls  them  by  name;  e.  g.  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  2  Tim.  iv.  19.  Rom.  xvL  3. 
This  view  of  the  subject,  therefore,  renders  highly  imprpbable  the  very  cir- 
cumstance which  Storr  has  assumed  as  a  fact,  in  order  to  make  out  that  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  at  Corinth. 

Next,  as  to  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians.  It  was  written,  he  says,  be- 
tween Paul's  second  and  third  journey  to  Galatia  -,  therefore  most  probably 
during  his  stay  at  Corinth,  which  happened  in  that  interval  of  time. 

But,  if  we  follow  the  account  of  Luke  in  the  Acts,  it  is  difficult,  nay 
impossible,  to  defend  the  supposition  of  Storr,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians 
was  written  after  the  second  visit  of  Paul  to  Galatia.  Acts  xvi.  6.  gives  us 
the  first  intimation  of  a  visit  to  Galatia  by  Paul ;  and  his  second  visit  is  de- 
scribed in  Acts  xviii.  22,  23,  which  was  after  he  had  left  Coruith,  and  tra- 
velled through  Palestine  and  Asia  Mmor.  I  know,  indeed,  some  critics 
have  conjectured  that  Paul  made  a  journey  to  Galatia,  previously  to  the  one 
first  mentioned  by  Luke  in  Acts  xvi.  6.  But  of  what  avail  are  conjectures  in 
such  cases,  when  they  are  supported  neither  by  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
nor  by  the  history  of  Paul? 

Nothing  then  but  supposition  is  offered  by  Storr,  to  show  that  either  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  or  that  to  the  Galatians,  was  written  at  Corinth,  or 
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that  both  were  written  about  the  same  time ;  and  of  course*  these  circum- 
stances cannot  be  assumed  as  proved,  or  even  as  rendered  probable,  in  or- 
der to  build  the  conclusion  on  them,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians,  were  written  simultaneously  to  the  same  church. 

5  'Timothy  originated  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Galatia,  and  was  no 
doubt  in  company  with  Paul  during  his  journey  there,  as  mentioned  in  Acts 
xvi.  6.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  lUthough  the  apostle  so  often 
joins  his  name  with  his  own,  in  the  salutations  contained  in  his  other  let- 
ters, he  has  not  joined  him  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatian  church ;  specicMy 
singular,  in  as  much  as  Timothy  must  have  been  so  well  known  to  the 
Galatians,  and  as  he  was  with  Paul  at  Ck)rinth.  But  this  apparent  singu- 
larity is  accounted  for,  when  we  suppose  that  Timothy  was  sent  with  both  the 
letters  in  question  to  the  Galatians ;  who,  of  course,  would  receive  his  salu- 
tation from  his  own  mouth.' 

But  is  it  not  more  singular  stUl,  I  ask,  that  Paul  should  say,  at  the  close 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  Know  ye  that  our  brother  Timothy  is 
dtrtiikOiVfMifop,  i.  e.  either  sent  away  on  some  errand,  or  set  at  liberty  f  Was  it 
necessary  to  tell  the  Galatian  church  this,  when  Timqthy  was  before  their  eyes 
m  propria  persona  f  I  know  indeed  that  Storr,  in  order  to  avoid  this  striking 
incongruity,  has  translated  </iw9Ktrt  rov  tf^tX^oV  T/^o^foj>  fliv-oXiXv^voy  thus : 
Receive  honourably  our  brother  Timothy  who  is  sent  to  you ;  but  it  is  a  violence 
done  to  the  natural  import  of  the  language,  which  no  other  respectable  critic  that 
I  know  of  has  sanctioned,  and  to  do  which,  I  must  think,  nothing  but'the  eager* 
ness  of  supporting  a  favourite  theory  could  have  led  this  excellent  writer. 

Besides  all  this,  how  is  it  so  strange  that  the  name  of  Timothy  is  not 
joined  with  that  of  Paul,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  since  neither  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  or  to  Titus,  has  this  name 
in  the  salutation  ?  How  easy  too  the  supposition,  that  Timothy,  the  habi- 
tual AyyiXtf  of  Paul,  might  have  been  absent,  on  business  pertaining  to  the 
concerns  of  the  churches,  when  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  I 

6  '  The  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  has 
many  striking  coincidences  with  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.' 

No  doubt  this  is  true.  But  it  is  equally  true  also  of  other  epistles  of 
Paul ;  with  the  exception,  that  the  subject  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  par- 
ticularly  resembles,  in  some  important  respects,  that  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  is  prosecuted  more  extensively  in  the  latter  epistle,  than  in  any 
of  the  other  acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul.  Noesselt  has  used  the  same 
argument,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  have  been 
written  to  the  church  in  Thessalonica;  and  Weber,  to  show  that  it  was 
written  to  the  Corinthians.  Might  it  not  be  used,  with  similar  effect,  to  show 
also  that  it  was  written  to  the  Romans?  Such  an  argument  may  be  of  some 
weight  in  the  question,  whether  Paul,  or  some  other  person,  wrote  the  epbtle 
to  the  Hebrews ;  but  it  cannot  be  of  much  avail  to  show  that  this  epistle  was 
written  to  the  church  at  Galatia,  rather  than  to  some  other  church. 

7  But  the  argument  on  which  Storr  seems  to  place  most  reliance  of  all,  and 
which,  if  well  founded,  is  of  an  historical  and  not  of  a  conjectural  nature,  is  that 
deduced  from  2  Pet.  iii.  14 — 16. 

As  this  passage  is  not  only  adduced  by  Storr,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  to  the  Galatians;  but  is  also  ad- 
duced by  him,  and  by  many  other  critics  of  great  reputation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  that  Paul  must  have  been  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews ;  In  order  to  save  repetition,  I  shall  here  examine  it  in  reference  to 
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both  of  these  topics,  since  I  must  of  necessity  institute  an  examination  of  it, 
with  respect  to  the  topic  now  under  discussion. 

The  passage  runs  thus :  '*  Wherefore,  beloved,  since  ye  are  in  expectation 
of  these  things  [viz.  the  changes  described  in  the  preceding  context],  make 
strenuous  efforts  that  ye  may  be  found  of  him  [Christ]  in  peace,  without 
spot  and  blameless ;  and  consider  the  delay  of  our  Lord  as  to  his  coming,  a 
matter  of  &vour :  even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul,  according  to  the  wis- 
dom  given  to  him,  hath  written  to  you  ;  [as  he  has  done]  likewise  in  all  his 
epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these  things ;  in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be 
understood ;  which  the  ignorant  and  the  unstable  pervert,  as  they  do  the  other 
Scriptures,  to  their  own  destruction." 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  argument  drawn  from  this,  we  must  advert 
to  some  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  epistles  of  Peter.  His  first  epistle 
is  directed  to  the  churches  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithy- 
nia,  1  Pet.  i.  1.  His  second  is  directed  to  the  same  churches  ;  for  he  says 
"  This  second  epistle,  beloved,  I  write  to  you,  in  which  I  aim  to  stu  up  your 
pure  minds  by  way  of  remembrance,"  2  Pet.  iit.  1 .  To  the  above  named 
churches  in  Asia  Minor,  then,  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  was  directed. 

The  nature  of  Storr^s  aigument  may  now  be  understood.  It  is  this.  '  In 
all  the  epistles  of  Paul,  excepting  that  to  the  Hebreyvs,  the  churches  are  de- 
signated to  which  they  were  sent ;  but  not  so  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Peter  says,  that  Paul  had  written  a  letter  to  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor 
whom  he  addresses ;  ob  our  beloved  brother  Paul  hath  written  to  tou.  Now 
this  cannot  advert  to  any  of  his  letters  which  have  inscriptions,  as  they  are  not 
directed  to  the  afore-named  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  Consequently,  Peter  must 
refer  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  the  only  one  that  has  no  inscription. 
It  follows,  therefore,  not  only  that  Paul  wrote  this  letter,  but  that  he  wrote  it  to 
some  of  the  churches  addressed  by  Peter.  Most  probably,  then,  it  was  written 
to  Galatia.  Especially  is  this  credible,  since  the  epistle  t0  the  Hebrews  con- 
tains those  very  warnings  and  sentiments  to  which  Peter  adverts,  as  being 
comprised  in  the  letter  of  Paul  to  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor  whom  he  ad- 
dresses.' 

One  is  tempted,  at  first  view,  to  acquiesce  in  a  statement  seemingly  so 
probable,  and  to  conclude  that  the  inference  drawn  by  Storr  is  substantially 
supported.  A  closer  examination,  however,  suggests  formidable  difiiculties, 
which  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

I  omit,  at  present,  any  consideration  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the 
second  epistle  of  Peter  so  much  called  in  question,  and  disputed^by  many 
churches  of  ancient  tiroes.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  take  other  ground  in 
regard  to  it  than  that  which  Storr  himself  has  taken,  i.  e.  to  admit  its  gen- 
uineness.    What  then  does  the  passage  of  Peter,  now  in  question,  teach  us  ? 

1  That  Paul  had  written  a  letter  to  the  churches  whom  Peter  addressed, 
iy^atyf/tv  vfU¥.  2  That  he  had  urged  on  them  the  same  considerations  which 
Peter  himself  had  urged ;  even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  hath  written  to 
you,  3  That  in  all  his  epistles  (viz.  all  that  had  been  read  by  them),  he  had 
urged  the  same  or  the  like  considerations ;  as  likewise  in  all  his  epistles,  speak- 
ing in  them  concerning  these  things. 

The  question,  on  which  the  point  under  discussion  mainly  turns,  is.  What  are 
the  things  to  which  Peter  refers,  as  treated  of  in  common  by  him  and  by  Paul  ? 

To  find  an  answer  to  this,  we  may  make  three  suppo^tions.  First,  they  are 
all  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  preceding  part  of  Peter's  epistle ;  or  secondly, 
they  are  those  comprbed  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  third  chapter ;   or 
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thirdly,  they  are  those  things  suggested  by  the  immediate  context,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  passage  already  cited. 

Now  the  first  of  these  suppositions  cannot  be  admitted  ;  for  Paul  is  so  far 
from  treating,  in  all  his  epistles,  of  every  subject  comprised  in  the  whole 
of  Peter's  second  epistle,  that  he  has  no  where  treated  of  some  of  them.  If 
Peter  then  referred  to  the  epistles  of  Paul  which  are  now  extant,  it  is  clear 
he  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  Paul  had  in  everp  epistle  of  his,  discussed  the 
stnne  subjects  that  he  himself  had  discussed  throughout  his  second  letter. 

But  Storr  urges  in  a  special  manner  the  second  supposition,  viz.  tliat  the 
subjects  presented  to  view  in  the  third  chapter  of  Peter's  second  epistle,  are 
particularly  treated  of  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  consequently  that 
Peter  must  have  referred  to  these  subjects,  and  to  that  epistle.  The  sum  of 
the  third  chapter  of  Peter  is,  *  That  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  perishable; 
that  they  will  be  destroyed  by  fire  ;  that  the  delay  to  destroy  the  ungodly  must 
not  be  imputed  to  slackness  on  the  part  of  the  Lord,  who  puts  off  this  ca- 
tastrophe  on  account  of  his  long-suffering  towards  men ;  and  that  the  time 
when  they  shall  be  dissolved  by  fire,  will  come  speedily  and  unexpectedly, 
and  then  the  heavens  and  the  earth  wUl  be  destroyed,  and  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth  created.'  Such  is  the  context.  Then  follows  the  exhortation ; 
*'  Beloved,  keep  yourselves  unspotted  and  blameless ;  and  regard  the  delay  of 
your  Lord's  coming  as  a  favour  ;  even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  has  writ- 
ten to  you"  &c.  Now  where  has  Paul  written  any  thing  respecting  the  dis- 
solution of  the  material  elements  of  the  universe  ^by  fire,  and  the  creating  of 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  instead  of  them  ?  I  do  not  find  this  subject 
treated  of  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  nor  is  it  touched  upon  in  all  the 
epistles  of  Paul ;  it  is  only  adverted  to  in  some  of  them.     It  is  then, 

Thirdly t  the  exhortation  in  the  immediate  context,  to  keep  themselves  unspotted 
and  blameless  in'  view  of  their  Lords  coming,  which  Peter  means  to  say  had 
been  urged  by  Paul  on  the  persons  whom  he  addressed,  as  well  as  by  himself. 
This  is  the  plain  grammatical  construction ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  which  will 
bear  examination,  by  comparing  it  with  the  contents  of  Paul's  epistles. 

But  exhortation  of  such  a  nature  is  far  from  being  contained  only  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  Philippians,  the  first 
to  the  Thessalonians,  the  first  to  Timothy,  and  that  to  Titus,  contain  direct 
exhortations  of  this  sort;  and  the  other  epistles  of  Paul  'exhibit  repeated 
intimations  of  the  same  nature.  If  the  argument  is  good,  then,  to  prove 
that  the  epbtle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  to  the  Galitians,  because  it  con- 
tains such  sentiments  and  exhortations  as  those  in  question,  then  the  same 
aigument  might  prove,  that  any  of  the  other  epistles  of  Paul  were  written 
to  the  same  church,  because  they  contun  the  like  sentiments. 

But  there  is  one  of  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor  to  which  Peter  wrote, 
namely » that  of  Galatia,  to  which  a  letter  of  Paul,  now  extant,  is  addressed. 
May  not  this  be  the  very  epistle  to  which  Peter  adverts,  and  not  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews?  In  chapter  vi.  7 — 9,  is  a  passage  of  warning  and  exhorta- 
tion, grounded  on  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution.  This  possibly  may  be 
the  very  passage  to  which  Peter  adverts;  or  if  any  should  think  it  too  gen- 
eral  to  satisfy  the  reference  which  he  makes,  as  one  would  naturally  be  rather 
prone  to  think,  then  the  exhortation  may  have  been  in  a  letter  now  lost. 
That  some  of  Paul's  letters  are  lost  is  pretty  certain,  from  I  Cor.  v.  9 — 1 1 ; 
see  also,  Phil.  iii.  1.  Evidently  one  of  John's  epistles  is  lost ;  "  I  wrote  to  the 
church,'*  says  he  in  his  second  epistle,  verse  9,  "  but  Diotrephes,  who  loves 
pre-eminence,  did  not  receive  us."     We  have  no  remains  of  the  epistle  to 
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which  he  hare  adverts.  The  letter  of  Paul  which  Peter  mentions,  may  have 
shared  the  same  fate.  At  most,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  even  supposing 
it  to  be  proved  that  Paul  wrote  it,  has  no  special  claim  to  be  considered  as 
the  one  adverted  to  by  Peter. 

If  then  it  cannot  be  shown,  as  I  am  fully  persuaded  it  cannot,  that  Peter, 
in  the  passage  under  consideration,  adverts  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
of  course  it  cannot  be  shown  from  Peter's  testimony,  that  Paul  wrote  this 
epistle.  This  argument  has,  indeed,  been  often  and  strongly  urged  by 
modern  and  late  critics,  in  order  to  establish  this  point;  but  it  will  not 
abide  the  test  of  examination.  The  ancient  church,  it  is  well  known,  never 
brought  it  forward  to  support  the  opinion  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Storr  himself,  who  urges  it  very  strongly,  concedes 
that  it  was  never  employed  by  the  Christian  fathers.  It  does  not  follow, 
indeed,  that  it  has  no  validity,  because  it  was  not  employed  by  them ;  but 
it  would  seem,  at  least,  that  the  proof  to  be  derived  from  it  is  not  so  obvious, 
nor  so  conclusive,  as  some  modern  critics  have  deemed  it. 

8  Storr  adduces  '  the  special  circumstances  of  the  churches  addressed  in 
the  epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  to  the  Hebrews,  as  a  ground  for  the  opin- 
ion, that  both  epistles  were  directed  to  the  church  at  Galatia.  '  The  Gala- 
tians,' says  he,  '  had  for  a  lanff  time  been  Christians ;  so  had  the  Hebrews. 
The  Galatians  were  persecuted  and  misled  by  false  teachers,  and  were  in 
danger  of  defection  from  Christianity ;  so  were  the  Hebrews.' 

Now  so  far  from  finding  evidence  of  sameness,  in  the  representations  of  the 
two  epistles  respecting  these  circumstances,  I  find  proof  of  dissimilarity  so 
great  as  to  exclude  all  hope  of  supporting  the  opinion  of  Storr,  and  to  show 
that  the  admission  of  it  would  do  great  violence  to  the  laws  of  probability; 
To  the  Galatians  Paul  says,  '*  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed  from  him 
who  called  you  to  the  grace  of  Christ,  unto  another  gospel,**  Gal.  i.  6.  To 
the  Hebrews  he  says,  "  When  for  the  time  [i.  e.  plainly  the  long  time  since 
they  professed  Christianity]  ye  ought  to  be  teachers,  ye  have  need  again  to  be 
taught  the  first  elements  of  religion."  Heb.  v.  12.  Again,  *'  Call  to  mind  the 
former  days  in  which,  when  ye  were  enlightened,  ye  endured  a  great  fight  of 
afilictions,"  z.  32.  And  again  the  writer  calls  on  them  to  "  remember  the 
example  of  their  ^rmcr  teachers^  who  were  deceased,"  xili.  7. 

Then  as  to  persecution,  the  Hebrews  had  suffered  the  loss  of  their  pro- 
perty by  it,  X.  94 ;  but  there  is  no  intimation  of  this  in  respect  to  the  Gala- 
tians. Indeed,  there  is  no  proof  that  out  of  Palestine  persecution  was  such, 
in  the  apostolic  age,  one  or  two  instances  only  excepted,  as  to  deprive  men 
of  either  property  or  life.  The  Roman  magistracy  did  not  permit  this,  either 
out  of  Palestine  or  in  it,  so  long  as  they  were  in  authority.  This  is  evident 
from  several  passages  of  history  in  the  Acts ;  e.  g.  Acts  xviii.  12,  17 ;  xix. 
35 — 40 ;  Acts  xvi.  xxvi.  Then  there  is  a  great  diflference  between  the  kind 
of  persecution  animadverted  upon  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  in  that  to 
the  Hebrews.  In  the  ^rm«r.  Christians  are  addressed  as  in  danger,  from  their 
pressure,  of  incorporating  Judaism  with  Christianity,  and  making  the  continued 
profession  of  it  essential  to  salvation  ;  in  the  latter^  they  are  every  where  ad- 
dressed as  in  danger  of  a  final  and  total  renunciation  of  the  Christian  religion. 
In  the  one,  they  are  dehorted  from  superadding  the  Jewish  ceremonies  to 
Christianity;  in  the  other,  from  utterly  abandoning  the  Christian  religion. 

But  further ;  Paul  says,  in  Gal.  vi.  11,  "  Ye  see  how  large  a  letter  I  have 
written  to  you  with  my  own  hand."  Yet  this  epistle  consists  of  only  six  chap- 
ters of  a  moderate  length.     How  then  could  Paul  say  to  a  part  of  the  same 
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church,  in  a  letter  accompanying  this'  *'  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  bear  with 
a  word  of  exhortation  from  me,  for  I  have  written  unto  you  hA  (^ttx^ttv,  in 
A  FEW  woaos,*'  or  briefiyt  Heb.  xiii.  22.  Yet  this  brief  e^vsiXe  is  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  large  letter  which  accompanied  it.  Could  Paul  so  foiget 
himself,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this? 

Again,  Paul  often  adverts,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  first  who  taught  them  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Yet  in  the  epis« 
tie  to  the  Hebrews  there  is  not  a  word  of  this ;  but,  plainly,  the  whole  mafK 
ner  of  the  letter,  and  specially  the  manner  in  which  he  speal^s  of  the  teach- 
ers of  those  whom  he  addresses,  implies  that  he  had  not  himself  planted  the 
church  to  which  his  letter  was  directed. 

But  what  determines  the  question  beyond  all  hope  of  supporting  the  views 
of  Storr,  is,  that  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  their  teachers  are  animadverted 
upon  with  great  severity,  on  account  of  their  improper  conduct  and  erroneous 
doctrines.  They  are  represented  as  perverting  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  as  hav. 
ing  an  erroneous  zeal  for  selfish  purposes,  iv.  17;  v.  13 ;  and  the  apostle  even 
proceeds  so  fiir  as  to  express  a  wish,  that  they  might  be  cut  off  from  the 
church,  V.  12.  But  how  totally  different  is  the  character  given  of  teachers, 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews!  "Obey  your  teachers,  and  be  subject  to  them  ; 
for  they  watch  over  your  souls  as  they  that  must  give  an  account ;"  i.  e.  they 
are  altogether  worthy  of  your  confidence  and  obedience,  xiii.  1 7.  And  at  the 
close  of  the  letter,  he  sends  his  affectionate  salutations  to  them,  xiii.  24. 

These  considerations  seem  to  remove  all  probability,  and  even  possibility 
that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was,  as  Storr  maintains,  written  at  the  same 
firoe  and  place  as  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  that  it  was  also  directed 
to  the  same  church. 

The  excellent  character  and  distinguished  acuteness  of  Storr,  entitle  almost 
any  opinion  which  he  has  seriously  defended  to  examination ;  but  I  cannot 
resist  the  impression,  that  he  has  utterly  failed  in  defending  the  sentiment 
which  has  now  been  examined. 

I  have,  throughout  this  investigation,  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that 
Paul  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  which  Storr  fully  believed.  Whether 
there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  epistle,  will 
be  a  subject  of  discussion  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  introduction.  In  the 
mean  time  I  shall  concede  this  point,  while  examining  the  question  relative 
to  its  destination,  to  all  the  writers  who  have  assumed  it  in  supporting  their 
respective  opinions.  Such  is  the  case  with  most  of  those,  whose  various 
opinions  relative  to  the  destination  of  our  epistle  still  remain  to  be  examined, 
or  to  which  any  reference  will  be  made. 


VL    WAS  THE  EPISTLE  DIRECTED  TO  THE  CHURCH  AT  THESSALONICA? 

The  character  which  has  just  been  given  of  Storr  will  also  apply,  in  respect 
to  some  of  its  prominent  traits,  to  Noesselt,  late  professor  of  Theology  at 
Halle,  who  has  maintained,  in  an  essay  devoted  to  this  purpose,  that  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  written  to  the  churches  in  Macedonia,  or  rather  to  the 
church  at  Thessalonica ;  Opusc.  Fascic.  I.  No.  1 0.  Semler  had  done  this  be- 
fore him ;  but  on  somewhat  different  grounds,  and  with  less  plausible  reasons. 
On  this  account,  I  shall  now,  without  particularly  adverting  to  the  efforts  of 
Semler,  proceed  to  examine  the  more  ably  supported  opinion  of  Noesselt. 

The  general  principle  to  which  Noesselt  makes  an  appeal  in  his  argument. 
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in  itself  considered,  is  correct.  He  endeavours  to  show,  that '  there  are  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  Paul's  epistles  to  the 
Thessalonlan  church,  and  in  the  life  of  this  apostle,  which  afford  a  very  strik- 
ing agreement ;  so  striking  as  to  render  it  altogether  probable,  that  Paul  must 
have  directed  to  this  church  the  epistle  which  is  now  inscribed.  To  the  He- 
brews  ;  and  that  he  must  have  written  it  during  his  abode  of  eighteen  months 
at  Corinth,  as  recorded  in  Acts  xviii.'     Let  us  examine  these  circumstances. 

1  *  When  Paul  visited  Corinth  for  the  first  time,  he  found  Priscilla  and  Aquila 
there,  who  had  recently  fled  from  Italy,  on  account  of  the  decree  of  Claudius 
which  banished  the  Jews  from  Rone,  Acts  xviii.  1,2.  At  the  close  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  he  says,  **  They  of  Italy  salute  you;"  meaning  Priscilla  and 
Aquila.  Here  then  is  a  circumstance  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
accords  with  the  circumstances  of  Paul,  during  his  first  visit  to  Corinth.' 

But,  as  I  have  before  remarked  (p.  10.),  Paul  was  in  company  with  these 
Italians  at  other  places  besides  Corinth.  From  some  of  these  other  places, 
then,  he  might  have  written  this  salutation.  Besides,  b  there  any  probability, 
as  I  have  before  asked,  that  two  strangers,  who  had  recently  {if^^»tu{)  come 
from  a  city  so  distant  as  Rome,  should  be  so  well  known  to  the  Thessalonians 
in  the  extreme  north-eastern  part  of  Greece,  that  they  need  not  even  to  be 
named,  but  simply  called  o/  dici  r^g  *  Irctx/flt^,  in  a  greeting  or  salutation  ?  And 
particularly  so,  as  neither  of  them  were  ofiicers  in  the  church,  or  public  teachers. 
In  all  other  cases,  as  has  been  already  shown,  Paul  expressly  iiame«  these  persons 
when  he  adverts  to  them.     Why  should  he  depart  here  from  his  usual  custom  ? 

2  *  Paul  says,  at  the  close  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  Timothy  was 
d^roTit'hvfiho^,  sent  away;  and  Paul  had  sent  Timothy  from  Berea  to  Thessal 
lonica,  and  Paul  himself  was  at  Athens,  a  little  before  he  came  to  Corinth, 
comp.  Acts  xvii.  13 — 16.  Here  then  is  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  which 
&vours  the  opinion  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  Paul  at 
Corintht  and  directed  to  the  Thessalonians.' 

To  understand  the  nature  of  this  argument,  and  the  reply  which  I  have  to 
make,  it  is  necessary  to  advert,  for  a  moment,  to  the  history  of  Paul's  journeys 
at  the  time  now  under  consideration.  Paul,  in  company  with  Silas  and  Timo- 
thy, first  preached  the  gospel  at  Thessalonica,  where  a  church  was  formed  ; 
but  being  vehemently  opposed  by  some  of  the  Jews,  they  went  to  Berea  a 
neighbouring  city.  Acts  xvii.  10.  Thither  the  persecuting  Jews  of  Thessa- 
lonica followed  them  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Paul,  leaving  Silas  and  Timo- 
thy there,  withdrew  to  Athens.  Here  he  resided  a  short  time,  and  then  went 
on  his  first  visit  to  Corinth,  Acts  xvii.  1 — 15  ;  xviii.  1.  At  this  last  place  he 
staid  eighteen  months.  Acts  xviii.  1 1 .  Now  Noesselt  supposes,  that  before 
Paul  left  Athens,  he  sent  Timothy  (who  was  still  at  Berea,  Acts  xvii.  10,  14) 
back  to  Thessalonica,  in  order  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  state  of  the 
church  there;  and  that  thb  is  the  meaning  of  that  passage  at  the  close  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Ye  hnow,  (as  he  would  translate  it),  that  our 
brother  Timothy  is  sent  away. 

But  as  there  is  nothing  of  all  this  in  the  history  which  Luke  has  given  of 
Paul  and  Timothy,  Acts  xvii.,  and  as  the  whole  must  therefore  be  founded  on 
confeciure  ;  it  might  be  sufiicient,  on  the  other  hand,  to  conjecture  that  Paul 
did  not  send  Timothy  from  Berea  to  Thessalonica,  as  Noesselt  supposes. 

However,  respect  for  so  excellent  a  critic  as  Noesselt,  would  rather  demand 
some  argument  to  show  that  this  conjecture  cannot  be  well  founded.  I  would 
observe,  then,  that  in  order  to  render  his  position  probable,  he  assumes  as  a 
fact,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  before  the  epistles  to  the 
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Thessalonians ;  a  supposition  not  capable  of  being  rendered  probabUt  much 
less  of  being  proved. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  there  is  not  a  word  in  our  present  first  epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians,  respecting  any  previous  letter  addressed  to  them  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance not  to  be  imagined,  provided  the  apostle  had  written  such  a  labour, 
ed  epistle  to  them  as  that  to  the  Hebrews  is,  and  on  such  an  important  ques- 
tion. Besides,  it  appears  altogether  probable  from  Acts  xviii.  1 — 6,  that 
Silas  and  Timothy  arrived  at  Corinth  soon  after  Paul  had  gone  there  ;  so  that 
the  absence  of  Timothy,  supposed  by  Noesselt  to  have  taken  place  at  the  tune 
when  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written,  cannot  be  rendered  at  all  prob- 
able, from  this  part  of  Paul's  history ;  for  it  cannot  be  thought  probable,  that 
such  an  epistle  as  that  to  the  Hebrews  would  be  written  by  Paul  immediately 
after  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  amidst  all  the  agitation  and  dispute  and  hazard  oc- 
casioned by  his  first  preaching  there.  But  even  conceding  that  this  might 
have  been  done ;  it  is  probable  that  Paul,  who,  according  to  Noesselt,  had 
just  before,  whUe  at  Athens,  sent  Timothy  to  Thessalonica,  and  who  knew 
that  he  was  now  there^  should  gravely  write  to  the  Thessalonians,  Ye  know  that 
cur  brother  Timothy  is  sent  away  ;  when  this  same  Timothy,  in  propria  per^ 
sona,  was  present  with  the  very  church  to  whom  this  was  written  ? 

3  '  In  Heb.  z.  34  Paul  says.  Ye  had  compassion  on  my  bonds;  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  reading  of  equal  authority  Ye  had  compassion  on  those  who 
were  bounds  i.  e.  the  prisoners.  This  refers  to  Paul's  imprisonment,  as  related 
in  Acts  xvi.  23 — 40 ;  and  to  the  sympathy  which  the  Thessalonians  evinced 
for  him  in  these  circumstances.' 

But  this  imprisonment  was  at  Philippi,  before  Paul  had  visited  Thessaloni- 
ca, and  before  the  Thessalonians  could  know  that  he  was  in  their  region,  ex- 
cept by  report.  This  imprisonment  lasted  but  a  few  hours;  it  ended  in  a  most 
triumphant  deliverance  by  the  interposition  of  divine  power,  and  in  the  shame 
and  mortification  of  the  magistracy  who  had  ordered  it.  The  whole  occur- 
rence, instead  of  demanding  compassionate  sympathy,  was  amatte»of  triumph 
and  congratulation.  Or  if  otherwise,  it  was  not  an  affliction  in  respect  to  which 
the  Thessalonians  could  compassionate  Paul,  as  they  could  not  know  of  its 
having  happened,  until  it  was  past.  And  if  they  had  known  it,  as  the  Chris- 
tian religion  had  never  yet  been  preached  to  them,  what  sympathy  could  they 
have  had  with  Paul,  because  he  suffered  as  a  Christian? 

4  '  The  Hebrews  are  praised  for  theur  liberality ;  and  so  are  the  Thessa^ 
lonians.' 

To  whicK  I  reply.  So  are  other  churches.  Does  it  follow,  because  they 
exhibited  this  trait  of  character  which  was  common  among  Christians  in  the 
apostolic  age,  that  the  Thessalonian  church  must  have  been  the  same  which 
is  thus  recommended  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews? 

5  '  The  persons  to  whom  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  addressed,  had 
suffered  persecution,  Heb.  x.  32,  xii.  4 ;  which  was  also  the  case  with  the 
Thessalonians,  1  Thess.  ii.  14^16.  2  Thess.  L  2.' 

So  had  many  other  churches  ;  e.  g.  the  church  at  Philippi,  Phil.  i.  27 — 30. 
But  neither  at  Thessalonica,  nor  scarcely  any  where  else,  except  in  Palestine, 
do  we  know  of  a  persecution  at  this  period,  which  involved  the  loss  of  property 
and  the  hazard  of  liberty  and  life.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  their 
being  despoiled  of  their  property,  x.  34 ;  a  circumstance  not  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  persecution  at  Thessalonica,  and  one  which  makes  directly 
against  the  supposition  of  Noesselt. 

6  '  The  Thessalonians  were  in  danger  of  defection  from  the  faith,  so  that 
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Paul  was  obliged  to  send  Timothy  to  confirm  them,  1  Thess.  iii.  2,  3 ;  and 
the  same  danger  is  every  where  adverted  to,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews/ 

This  argument  is  built  on  an  erroneous  exegesis.  That  Timothy  made  a 
visit  to  confirm  the  Thessalonians,  does  not  surely  imply  that  they  were  in 
special  danger  of  apostasy.  When  Paul  is  said  to  have  gone  through  Asia 
Minor  confirming  the  churches,  Acts  xv.  36 — 41.  xvi.  4 — 6.  xviii.  23,  are  we 
to  draw  the  inference' that  all  the  churches  there  were  in  the  same  danger  of 
apostasy,  as  the  persons  to  whom  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  addressed?  If 
not,  this  argument  of  Noesselt  has  no  force  to  establish  the  opinion  which  he 
advocates. 

7  '  There  is  a  great  simSarity  between  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonians/ 

So  there  is,  also,  between  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  all  the  epistles  of 
Paul.  This  argument,  then,  proves  too  much.  It  may  serve  to  show  that 
Paul  probably  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  it  can  have  no  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  question.  To  whom  did  he  write  this  epistle  ? 

Most  of  the  similarities,  moreover,  which  are  produced  by  Noesselt,  are 
similarities  of  a  general  nature  in  respect  to  sentiments  of  piety  and  morality. 
Must  there  not  of  course  be  a  similarity  in  these  respects  in  all  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  provided  he  always  taught  the  same  doctrines  of  Christianity? 

But  the  dissimilarities  between  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and  the 
Hebrews,  Noesselt  ha3  not  proceeded  to  develope.  Yet  there  are  some; 
and  some  so  striking,  as  to  render  the  supposition  which  he  defends  altoge- 
ther improbable.  The  Hebrews  addressed  in  our  epistle  had  been  for  a  long 
time  Christians ;  but  if  Noesselt's  supposition  be  true  they  had  been  so  only 
A  few  months,  at  most,  when  Paul  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  them ;  for  Paul  had 
only  made  a  rapid  journey  from  Thessalonica,  to  Athens,  and  thence  to  Cor- 
inth; and  soon  after  his  arrival  there,  and,  as  Noesselt  thinks,  before  Timothy 
had  come  to  him,  he  wrote  the  epistle  in  question. 

I  may  add,  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  no  where  adverts  to 
his  having  ^r«/  planted  Christianity  among  them.  But  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians,  very  frequently  adverts  to  this  circumstance. 

Further,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  directed  to  a  church  almost  wholly, 
if  not  altogether,  Jewish ;  while  it  is  plain  from  Acts  xvii.  4,  5,  that  only  a 
few  Jews  had  early  joined  the  Thessalonian  church;  and  plainer  still,  that  this 
church  was  principally  made  up  of  Gentiles,  from  Paufs  first  epistle  to  them, 
i.  9 ,  where  he  says, '  Ye  have  turned  from  your  idols  to  serve  the  living  God.' 
Now  circumstances  so  widely  diverse  and  opposite  cannot  be  predicated  of 
the  same  church,  while  they  have  respect  only  to  an  interval  of  time,  which, 
at  the  most,  cannot  exceed  the  eighteen  months  that  Paul  abode  at  Corinth. 

Finally,  Paul's  two  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  throughout,  are  filled  with 
commendations  of  the  Thessalonian  church,  for  their  firmness  and  steadfast- 
ness in  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  Not  a  word  of  their  Jewish  prejudices.  Not 
a  reference  to  the  imminent  danger  of  apostasy,  which  is  every  where  deve- 
loped in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Noesselt  accounts  for  thb  by  the  sup- 
position that  Paul's  first  epistle  to  them,  (viz.  that  to  the  Hebrews,  as  he  sup- 
poses), had  produced  a  thorough  reformation  among  them.  But  when  Paul's 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  had  effected  a  reformation,  in  respect  to  various 
particulars  of  far  less  importance  than  those  treated  of  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  how  does  the  apostle  fill  his  second  letter  with  commendations,  which 
have  a  direct  reference  to  his  former  admonitions  ?  Could  it  be  otherwise  here, 
.  if  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  been  written  before  our  present  epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians,  and  produced  such  an  effect  as  Noesselt  supposes  ? 
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On  the  whole,  then,  the  supposition  of  Noesselt  must  be  abandoned ;  not 
only  because  it  is  not  well  supported,  but  because  it  involves  difficulties  and 
improbabilities  so  great  as  to  render  it  altogether  incredible. 


VII.    WAS  IT  D1B£CT£D  TO  HEBREWS,  WHO  WE&E  SOJOURNERS  IN  ASIA  MINOR? 

BoLTEN,  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  a  particular  manner,  by  a  transla- 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  with  constant  reference  to  the  Syriac  or  Syro- 
chaldaic  language,  in  which  he  supposes  many  of  the  original  documents  must 
have  been  composed,  has  advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  addressed 
in  our  epistle,  were  those  who  had  fled  from  Palestine  about  A.  D.  60,  on  ac- 
count of  the  persecutions  there,  and  were  scattered  abroad  in  Asia  Minor.  To 
this  he  thinks  the  0/  K»r»^y6»rii  in  vi.  18  refers;  as  also  the  passage  in  xiii. 
14,  which  speaks  of  their  having  no  abiding  city.  He  finds  parallels  of  such 
a  meaning  in  3  John  ver.  5,  and  7,  where  strangers  are  mentioned,  and  those 
who  have  gone  abroad  {lin>^^o»)  for  his  [Christ's]  name's  sake;  in  1  Pet.  i.  1, 
where  sojourners  of  the  dispersion  are  mentioned;  and  in  James  i.  1,  where 
the  0/  h  ri}  hetoTro^ef  are  addressed. 

I  am  unable,  however,  to  find  any  history  of  a  persecution  in  Palestine,  at 
the  period  which  he  mentions,  or  any  account  of  a  dispersion  of  Jewbh  Chris- 
tians abroad  at  that  period.  As  to  the  texts  which  he  cites,  in  favour  of  his 
supposition,  they  will  not  bear  the  construction  which  he  has  put  upon  them. 
We  who  have  fled,  Hebrews  vi.  18,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  clause 
which  follows,  viz.  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  us,  i.  e.  in  the  gospel. 
Besides,  the  writer  does  not  say  you  who  have  fled,  but  we,  i.  e.  Christians. 
So  also  in  xiii.  14,  it  is  we  (viz.  Christians)  who  have  no  abiding  city,  i.  e.  no 
permanent  place  of  happiness  in  the  present  world.  The  passage  in  3  John 
vs.  5,  7,  probably  refers  to  Gentile  Christians,  who  became  exiles ;  and  those 
in  James  and  Peter,  have  respect  merely  to  Jews  who  lived  in  foreign  coun- 
tries,  in  distinction  from  those  who  lived  in  Palestine. 

Besides,  how  could  the  apostle  address  wandering  fugitives,  scattered  over 
Asia  Minor  and  destitute  of  a  home,  as  in  a  condition  to  bestow  charity  ?  xiii. 
1,  2,  16.  How  could  he  speak  of  them  as  having  stated  teachers?  xiii.  17, 
24.  How  could  he  expect  his  letter  to  reach  them;  or  promise  them  a  visit 
with  Timothy,  xiii.  23,  in  case  he  should  speedily  return? 

Respectable  as  the  critic  is  who  has  advanced  this  opinion,  it  seems  to  be 
quite  destitute  of  probability,  and  entitled  to  but  little  consideration. 


VIII.    WAS  THE  EPISTLE  DIRECTED  TO  THE  CHURCH  AT  CORINTH? 

Michael  Weber,  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  some  respects  as  a  cri- 
tical writer,  on  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  has  advanced  and  endeav- 
oured to  support  the  opinion,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  to 
the  church  at  Corinth.  He  labours^  in  the  first  place,  to  show  that  Paul 
wrote  no  less  than  five  letters  to  the  Corinthians.  The  first  was  one  which 
has  been  lost,  and  which  Paul  mentions  in  our  present  1  Cor.  v.  9 — 13 ;  the 
second  and  third  were  our  first  to  the  CorinthiaDs,  and  so  much  of  the  second 
as  includes  chapters  i — ^ix,  with  the  two  last  verses  of  the  epistle;  the 
fourth,  our  present  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  the  fifth,  the  remainder  of  the 
second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  all  which,  he  thinks,  were  written  in  the 
order  now  suggested. 
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Proceeding  on  the  ground  of  such  an  amngement.of  Paul's  letters,  he  en- 
deavours to  support  his  opinion,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written 
to  the  Corinthians,  by  arguments  which  I  shall  now  examine. 

1  '  The  Hebrews  became  Christians  at  an  early  period,  and  so  did  the 
Corinthians ;  the  Hebrews  were  Judaizing  Christians,  and  so  were  the  Corin- 
thians. An  agreement  in  these  respects  renders  it  probable,  that  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  sent  to  the  church  at  Corinth.' 

But  Paul  did  not  visit  Corinth  until  A.  D.  51  or  52,  after  he  had  repeatedly 
traversed  the  various  countries  of  Asia  Minor,  and  founded  several  churches, 
in  Macedonia.  It  cannot  therefore  be  called  an  early  period,  at  which  the 
Corinthians  were  converted.  Paul  established  few  if  any  new  churches,  after 
the  establishment  of  this  at  Corinth ;  at  least,  history  does  not  give  us  any 
account  of  them. 

In  respect  to  the  Corinthians  being  Judaizing  Christians,  the  proof  is  alto- 
gether wanting.  The  apostle  has  taken  no  notice  of  any  contest  or  question 
of  this  nature  among  them.  He  has  indeed,  in  2  Cor.  iii.  6 — 18,  drawn  a 
parallel  between  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations ;  but  it  is  of  a  gen- 
eral nature,  and  touches  none  of  the  points  usually  contested  by  Judaizing 
Christians.  In  2  Cor.  xii.  13 — 23,  to  which  Weber  appeals  for  proof  of 
his  assertion,  it  is  plain  that  some  false  teacher,  or  teachers,  is  adverted  to  by 
Paul ;  whose  conduct  he  describes,  in  terms  which  convey  very  strong  disap- 
probation. But  where  is  the  evidence  of  a  Judaizing  spirit  here?  And  then, 
the  manner  in  which  the  apostle  here  speaks,  instead  of  aiding  to  establish 
the  position  of  Weber,  seems  absolutely  to  overthrow  it ;  for  in  th  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  teachers,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  are 
commended  as  being  altogether  worthy  of  confidence  and  obedience,  Heb. 
xiii.  17,  24.  We  have  already  seen,  moreover,  that  the  church  at  Corinth 
consisted  at  first  of  but  few  Jews ;  as  is  plain  from  the  history  of  Paul's  first 
labours  there.  Acts  xviiL 

2  *  There  is  a  most  striking  resemblance  between  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews and  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.' 

This  Weber  labours  to  establish,  by  a  comparison  of  the  method  in  which 
each  quotes  the  Old  Testament;  of  the  eivcti  7\.iy6fAg»9;  and  of  the  simili- 
tudes employed. 

That  there  is  a  similarity,  I  should  readily  concede.  But  resemblance,  and 
even  striking  resemblance,  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  epistles  addressed  to 
the  Corinthians  and  to  the  Hebrews.  Storr  finds  it  between  the  epistles  to 
the  Galatians  and  to  the  Hebrews;  Noesselt,  between  the  epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  and  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  it  may  be  easily  shown,  as  it  will  be 
hereafter,  that  the  epbtle  to  the  Hebrews  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  all 
the  epistles  of  Paul,  in  a  variety  of  respects.  Why  should  we  then,  or  how 
can  we  limit  this  to  the  epistles  addressed  to  the  Corinthians? 

But  in  various  respects,  in  which  Weber  has  undertaken  to  make  out  a  like- 
ness  between  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  entirely  failed.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
repeated  reference  is  made  to  personal  sufibrings  and  loss  of  property  through 
persecution,  Heb.  x.  33,  34.  xii.  4,  but  in  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we 
discover  no  traces  of  such  persecution  ;  nor  does  the  history  of  the  church  at 
Corinth  give  us  any  knowledge  that  persecution  early  prevailed  there.  At 
all  events,  when  our  present  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written,  it  is 
elear  that  no  such  event  had  taken  place  at  Corinth;  for  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  x. 
1 3,  no  trial  hath  be/alien  you  but  such  as  is  common  to  men.     Now  as  the 
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epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  the  grecU  fight  of  afflictions^  x.  33,  34,  which 
they  endured  when  they  were  first  enlightened,  here  is  an  absolute  contradic 
tion  of  Weber's  supposition,  instead  of  a  confirmation  of  it. 

3  '  The  warnings,  exhortations,  and  commendations  for  charity  bestowed, 
are  alike  in  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  to  the  Hebrews.* 

But  the  same  resemblances,  which  Weber  finds  between  these  epistles, 
Noesselt  finds  between  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and  to  the  Hebrews. 
Such  resemblances  may  be  found,  also,  in  other  epistles.  They  are,  however, 
of  a  nature  too  general  to  afibrd  any  evidence  which  is  of  weight,  in  such  a 
question  as  the  one  before  us.  Does  not  every  Christian  church  need  warn- 
ing^ reproof,  consolation  ?  And  is  not  every  one  that  is  charitable,  entitled  to 
commendation  f  It  is  not,  therefore,  from  a  comparison  of  general  expressions  of 
this  nature,  that  the  sameness  of  churches  addressed  can  be  proved.  There 
must  be  something  particular,  local,  and  sai  generis,  to  make  such  proof  valid. 

4  The  greeting  at  the  close  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  aiaxa^o^rtfi 
i^^«f  o/ 0&7O  rig; 'Ir«>i/«;,  Weber  understands,  like  the  critics  whom  I  have 
already  examined,  as  referring  to  Priscilla  and  Aquila ;  and  compares  it  with 
the  greeting  from  the  same  persons,  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  19. 

But  in  the  latter  place  they  are  expressly  named ;  so  that  there  is  a  striking 
dissimilitude  instead  of  resemblance,  in  the  manner  of  the  salutation. 

5  He  further  compares  several  ideas,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  such  as  warnings  taken  from  the  example  of  an- 
cient  Israel,  1  Cor.  x.  I — 12,  and  Heb.  iii.  16 — 18;  the  doctrine  that  God 
chastises  his  children  for  their  good,  1  Cor.  xi.  32,  and  Heb.  xii.  5 — 11,  and 
some  other  things,  about  which  similar  views  in  both  epistles  are  expressed. 

The  words,  however,  which  are  employed  in  these  two  cases,  are  for  the 
most  part  quite  diverse.  And  even  if  they  were  not,  could  Paul  write  on 
such  subjects  to  no  more  than  one  church  ?  And  must  that  church  be  only 
at  Corinth? 

6  '  But  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  called  Xoyoy  7ra^aiKh.iauis ;  and  also 
in  2  Cor.  xvi.  1,  Paul  says  7ra^»K»7<ovf€tp,* 

True ;  but  the  same  Paul  repeatedly  uses  vei^eiKei^M  in  his  epistles  to  the 
Romans,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Thessalonians,  and  elsewhere.  Was  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  written  to  each  of  those  churches,  because  Tret^aKaXiu 
is  a  word  common  to  it  and  to  the  epistles  directed  to  them  ? 

7  '  In  1  Cor.  iv.  18,  19,  xvi.  2 — 7,  the  apostle  has  expressed  his  desire  or 
determination  to  pay  the  Corinthians  a  visit ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  same  determination  is  expressed,  Heb.  xiii.  23.' 

But  were  there  no  other  churches  which  the  apostle  desired  or  determined 
to  visit,  besides  that  at  Corinth  ?  And  could  he  express  the  desire  or  determi- 
nation to  visit  no  other?  Even  if  all  this  should  be  admitted,  the  determina- 
tion to  pay  a  visit,  as  expressed  in  our  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  was 
abandoned  when  he  wrote  the  second,  i*  15,  seq.;  which  according  to  We- 
ber's own  arrangement,  was  written  before  our  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

8  'From  1  Cor.  xvi.  10,  it  appears  that  Timothy,  when  this  letter  was 
written,  was  absent  from  Paul ;  and  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  xiii.  23, 
he  is  said  to  be  sent  away  (d'sroMXvftifc^),  Here  again  is  a  similarity  of  cir- 
camstances.' 

Granted ;  but  was  not  Timothy  constantly  employed  in  this  manner,  on  er- 
rands of  Paul  to  the  churches  ?  Was  he  absent  once  only?  And  could  Paul 
tell  no  other  church  of  his  absence  but  that  of  Corinth  ?  Besides,  the  second 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  according  to  Weber  himself  de/ore  the  epistle 
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to  the  Hebrews,  makes  it  clear  that  Timothy  had  already  returned  ;  for  he  is 
joined  with  Paul  in  the  salutation  at  the  beginning  of  the  epistle,  2  Cor.  i.  1. 

9  '  Since  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says,  xiii.  22,  I  have 
written  to  you  hei  fi^ecx/t^y,  briefly,  this  refers  to  our  second  epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, which  according  to  Weber  consisted  of  the  first  nine  chapters,  and 
the  meaning  of  this  phrase  is,  '  My  last  epistle  to  you,  (viz.  the  second  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians),  was  short ;'  implying,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  present 
one  is  longer  or  more  copious/ 

But  such  an  explanation  the  text  will  not  bear.  "  I  beseech  you,  breth- 
ren," says  the  writer,  "  bear  with  my  address  to  you,  because  (or  sUice)  I  have 
written  briefly  ;**  he  evidently  means,  briefly  in  comparison  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  and  the  occasion ;  briefly  in  comparison  with  the 
copiousness  which  his  interested  feelings  for  them,  and  the  cause  of  truth, 
would  have  prompted.  "  I  have  written  briefly,"  is  an  apology  for  the  letter 
to  the  Hebrews  which  the  writer  was  then  concluding;  and  not  for  9i  former 
one  to  the  church  at  Corinth.  The  incongruity  of  a  supposition  such  as 
Weber  makes,  is  manifest  from  the  tneaning  of  the  very  language  which  he 
quotes  to  support  it.  For  how  could  the  apostle  say  that  he  had  written 
briefly,  in  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  imply  that  he  had  written 
copiously  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  when,  even  abridged  as  Weber 
makes  the  former,  it  would  be  almost  as  fong  as  the  latter? 

We  have  seen  the  inconclusive  nature  of  Weber's  arguments,  and  their  in- 
sufficiency to  establish  his  opinion.  It  may  now  be  observed,  in  addition, 
that  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  in  that  to 
the  Hebrews,  are  widely  different,  in  general,  and  quite  dissimilar.  Not  a 
word  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  internal  disorder,  tumult,  and  parties 
in  the  church;  no  precepts  about  separation  of  husband  and  wife;  none  con- 
cerning meats  offered  to  idols ;  none  about  the  abuse  of  spiritual  gifts ;  no 
discussion  about  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  nothing  about  the  denial  of 
Paul's  authority ;  which,  with  various  matters  relating  to  decorum,  constitute 
the  principal  subjects  discussed  in  our  present  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  there  is  nothing  about 
apostasy  T  nothing  relative  to  persecution;  nothing  in  commendation  of  their 
teachers ;  no  apparent  apprehension  expressed  respecting  a  Judaizing  spirit 
in  the  church.  If  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  have  resemblances  in  ex- 
pression and  doctrine  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  all  Paul's  epistles 
certainly  have  a  resemblance  to  it,  are  they  not  still  so  diverse  as  to  the 
matters  treated  of,  and  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties  addressed,  as  to 
render  hopeless  all  attempts  to  show,  that  our  present  epistles  to  the  Hebrews 
and  to  the  Corinthians  were  addressed  to  one  and  the  same  church  ? 


IX.  WAS  THB  EPISTLE  SENT  TO  SPAIN,  TO  ROME,  TO  ALEXANDRIA,  OR  TO  ANTIOCH? 

LuDwio  has  conjectured,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  to  a 
church  in  Spain ;  and  Wetstein  that  it  was  written  to  the  church  at  Rome. 
But  these  conjectures  are  altogether  unsupported  by  the  authors  of  them,  and 
therefore  need  not  delay  our  present  investigation.  We  have  the  same  liberty 
to  conjecture,  that  it  was  written  to  some  other  place ;  and  the  argument,  if 
it  be  one,  would  be  equally  good. 

In  regard  to  the  supposition  of  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt  (Einleit  ins  N.  Test.  Th. 
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L  pp.  284,  293),  that  the  epistle  was  directed  to  tne  chuich  at  Alexandria, 
much  need  not  be  said.     This  writer  alleges, 

1  *  That  an  Alexandrine  spirit  pervades  the  epistle.' 

But  if  this  be  true,  it  serves  only  to  render  it  probable  that  the  writer  was 
of  Alexandria,  or  at  least  that  he  possessed  the  spirit  in  question.  It  cannot 
serve  at  all  to  determine  who  his  readers  were. 

2  '  The  church  at  Alexandria  appears  early  to  have  been,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  partial  to  this  epistle.' 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  partial  as  they  were,  yet  none  of  the  distin- 
guished writers  at  Alexandria,  now  known  to  us,  have  once  suggested  the 
idea  that  the  epistle  was  directed  to  their  church.  How  could  they  have  all 
been  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  it  was  directed  to  the  churches  in  Pales- 
tine, if  it  had  been  originally  addressed  to  their  own  church  ? 

3  '  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  now  so  named,  was  anciently  called  the 
epistle  to  the  Alexandrians.' 

This  aigximent  depends  entirely  on  the  testimony  of  an  anonymous  writer, 
adduced  by  Muratori  in  his  Antiq.  Ital.  med.  ^vi,  torn.  III.  p.  854,  who, 
after  naming  thirteen  of  Paul's  epistles,  mentions  one  "nomine  Pauli  ficta," 
and  circulated  apud  Alexandrinos,  Of  this  testimony  I  shall  take  more  par- 
ticular notice  in  sect.  xvi.  For  the  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  ask.  Where  is 
the  name  of  Paul,  in  our  present  episUe  to  the  Hebrews?  And  was  his 
epistle  current  only  apud  AUxandrinos  f  And  what  Christian  fathers  have 
once  mentioned,  that  our  epistle  was  current  under  the  name  of  Paul?  All 
have  testified  that  it  is  anonymous.  Besides  all  this,  what  testimony  is  there 
to  show  that  the  church  at  Alexandria  was  of  a  Judaizing  spirit  ?  All  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  it  leads  us  to  believe  directly  the  reverse  of  this.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  build  on  the  testimony  of  the  anonymous  writer  in  question, 
any  aigument  that  deserves  serious  regard. 

Boehme,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  contends,  pro- 
legom.  p.  xxxii.  seq.,  for  Antioch  as  the  place  to  which  this  epistle  was 
directed.  But  the  condition  of  the  church  there,  which  was  made  up  of 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  and  was  in  a  state  of  contention  with  regard  to  the 
ceremonial  rites  of  the  Levitical  law,  renders  this  altogether  improbable; 
Gomp.  Acts  xi.  20.  seq.;  xv.  1.  seq.;  Gal.  ii.  11.  seq.  How  can  it  be  rea- 
sonably supposed,  that  not  a  single  reference  should  be  made,  in  all  the  epistle, 
to  the  Hebrews,  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  these  passages  disclose?  The 
improbability  is  too  great,  one  would  think,  to  raise  any  serious  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  considerate  and  impartial  critic. 


X.  WAS  IT  WRITTEN  TO  THE  CBURCH  IN  PALESTINE? 

I  HAVE  now  examined  the  most  specious  opinions  which  modem  criticism 
has  offered,  in  order  to  show  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  directed 
to  the  church  in  Palestine,  but  to  some  church  abroad.  In  ancient  times,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  there  was  but  one  opinion  on  this  subject; 
and  this  has  been  adopted  and  defended  by  a  majority  of  distinguished  critics, 
in  modem  and  recent  times.  This  opmion  is,  that  the  epIstle  was  addressed 
TO  THE  Hebrew  church  op  Palestine.  We  come  now  to  examine,  whether 
there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  opinion  is  well  founded. 

Many  arguments  have  been  employed  to  establish  this  supposition,  which 
appear  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  the  test  of  examination.     Lardner  and 
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Michaelis,  who  in  many  respects  were  able  critics,  have  brought  together  a 
number  of  such  arguments.  A  proper  regard  for  the  opinions  of  such  men, 
seems  to  render  it  necessary  to  subject  these  arguments  to  a  brief  review. 

a.  Lardner  adduces  Heb.  i.  2,  God — Juith  in  these  hut  days  spoken  unto 
us  by  his  Son ;  which,  he  thinks,  must  designate  those  whom  Christ  perso- 
nally addressed,  i.  e.  the  Jews. 

But  although  it  may  have  such  a  meaning,  it  is  equally  plain  that  it  may 
have  a  different  one,  viz.  spoken  unto  Christians  or  to  men  in  general.  Thus 
the  word  us  is  in  other  places  employed;  e.  g.  Luke  i.  1,  The  things  fully 
credited  by  us,  i.  e.  by  Christians.  Comp.  Rom.  v.  8.  vL  6.  vii.  6.  viii. 
18,  35.  xiii.  4.  1  Cor.  viii.  8.  ix.  10.  2  Cor.  i.  5,  8,  10,  21,  22.  ii.  14. 
iv.  1 4,  and  a  multitude  of  passages  in  the  Concordance,  under  i9^«f,  MfAus, 
etc.     See  sect,  xxvii.  xvii. 

b,  *  Heb.  iv.  2,  Unto  us  is  the  gospel  preached  as  well  as  unto  them.' 

To  this  passage  the  remarks  just  made  will  apply,  with  the  same  force  as 
to  Heb.  i.  2. 

c  *  Heb.  ii.  1—4,  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation, 
which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto 
us  by  them  that  heard  him  ;  God  also  bearing  them  witness  by  signs  and 
wonders,  etc.     Now  Palestine  was  the  place  where  miracles  were  performed.' 

But  miracles  were  also  performed  out  of  Palestine,  by  those  who  had 
heard  Christ,  as  well  as  in  it.  And  how  then  can  it  be  a  proof,  that  those 
addressed  in  the  passage  under  examination  belonged  exclusively  to  Palestine  ? 
The  meaning  is,  or  at  least  may  be,  that  Christianity  was  confirmed  to  the 
men  of  that  age,  through  the  miracles  which  were  wrought  by  the  immediate 
disciples  of  Christ.  This  sentiment,  of  course,  has  nothing  necessarily  local 
attached  to  it. 

d.  *  Those  addressed  by  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  sufferings  of  Christ ;  and  so  the  Christians  of  Judea  must  have  been ; 
i.  3.  ii.  9,  18.  V.  7,  8.  ix.  14,  28.  x.  12.  xii.  2,  3.  xiii.  12.' 

And  so  were  all  to  whom  the  apostles  preached.  Christ  crucified  was  the 
grand  theme,  the  prominent  subject,  of  apostolic  preaching,  1  Cor.  ii.  2.  Gal. 
vi.  14. 

e.  '  Heb.  v.  12.  But  when  for  the  time  ye  ought  to  be  teachers  of  others, 
.  ye  have  need  to  learn  the  first  principles ;  which  most  suitably  applies  to 

Christians  in  Judea,  to  whom  the  gospel  was  first  preached.' 

But  if  the  epistle  U)  the  Hebrews  was  written  after  A.  D.  60,  as  is  alto- 
gether probable,  and  as  Lardner  himself  supposes,  then  the  Same,  thing  might 
be  said  to  many  other  churches  out  of  Palestine,  who  were  among  the  early 
converts. 

/.  '  What  is  said  of  apostates,  in  ch.vi.  4 — 6,  and  x.  26 — 29,  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  apostates  in  Judea.* 

But  this  may  be  very  properly  applied,  also,  to  apostates  elsewhere,  in  any 
other  churches  where  the  gospel  had  been  fully  preached. 

g.  Heb.  xiii.  13,  14,  Let  us  therefore  go  forth  to  him  [viz.  Jesus]  without 
the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach ;  for  here  we  have  no  permanent  city,  but 
we  seek  one  which  is  to  come.  This,  Lardner  and  Michaelis  both  suppose, 
was  addressed  to  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  warning  them  to  flee  from  that  city, 
because  the  destruction  of  it  would  speedily  take  place. 

But  it  seems  quite  plain  to  me,  that  this  passage  is  merely  an  exhortation 
to  self-denial,  and  to  patient  endurance  of  suffering  on  account  of  Christ,  and 
after  his  example ;  couched  in  figurative  language,  and  applicable  to  Chrb- 
tians  in  general  of  that  or  any  other  time  or  place. 
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h.  To  these  ailments  Michaelis  has  added,  Heb.  x.  25 — 37;  Exhorting 
one  another ;  and  this  so  much  the  more,  as  ye  see  the  day  drawing  near, 
—  Yet  a  very  little  time,  and  he  who  is  coming  will  come,  and  will  not 
delay.  This,  Michaelis  thinks,  is  a  warning  to  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  that 
the  destruction  of  the  city  was  near  at  hand. 

The  obvious  reply  is,  that  the  same  consideration  is  addressed  by  Paul  to 
churches  and  persons  abroad ;  e.  g.  to  the  Philippians,  iv.  5 ;  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  1  Thess.  v.  2—6,  also  ▼.  23;  to  Timothy,  I  Tim.  vi.  14,  15;  and 
by  the  apostle  James,  v.  8,  when  writing  to  the  twelve  tribes  dispersed 
abroad.  How  can  such  a  warning,  then,  admitting  that  the  interpretation  of 
it  by  Michaelis  is  correct,  be  considered  as  determining  the  locality  of  the 
epistle?  The  fall  of  Jerusalem  surely  would  not  endanger  the  personal 
safety  of  those  who  lived  in  Macedonia,  and  other  places  abroad. 

t.  '  Heb.  xiii.  9,  //  is  good  that  the  heart  should  be  cof\firmed  by  grace^ 
not  by  meats;  for  those  who  are  conversant  with  them  are  not  prqfited. 
This  must  apply  specially  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine.' 

But  were  there  not  Christian  Jews  in  other  places,  superstitiously  attached 
to  doctrines  concerning  distinctions  of  meats  and  drinks  ?  Were  not  such 
to  be  found  at  Rome,  hi  Galatia,  at  Colosse  ?  If  so,  how  can  this  text  apply 
exclusively  to  Jews  in  Palestine  ?         ^ 

On  such  arguments,  then,  dependence  cannot  well  be  placed,  in  order  to 
establish  the  opinion  which  Michaelis  and  Lardner  defend.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  indeed,  that  a  peculiar  significancy  would  be  attached  to  several  of 
the  passages  that  have  now  been  examined,  provided  it  could  first  be  shown 
that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally  du'ected  to  Jews  in  Palestine. 
But  it  must  be  conceded,  that  these  passages,  in  themselves  considered,  are 
not  sufficiently  discriminatmg,  to  determine  the  question  whether  it  was  so 
directed.  If  no  other  than  such  arguments  can  be  adduced,  then  must  we 
abandon  the  idea  of  being  able  to  offer  proof,  which  will  satisfy  a  critical 
inquirer  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  directed  to  the  Hebrews  of 
Palestine. 

That  such,  however,  was  its  first  original  direction,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe ;  and  to  this  belief  the  following  considerations  have  led  me. 

1  The  inscription  to  this  epistle  most  naturally  leads  to  this  supposition, 
and  helps  to  strengthen  it. 

I  am  willing  to  concede  the  point  here,  for  I  think  it  may  be  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
critical  inquiry,  that  this  inscription  is  not  a  manu  auctoris,*  Such  is  not 
the  manner  of  the  epistles.  They  contain  within  themsdves  the  direction 
which  the  writer  gave  them.  Thus  Rom.  i.  1 — 7,  '*  Paul  an  apostle . . . 
to  the  church  at  Rome;  1  Cor.  i.  1,  2,  Paul  an  apostle.  ..to  the  church 
of  God  at  Corinth;  Eph.  L  1,  Paul  an  apostle... to  the  samts  at  Ephe- 
sos;  James  i.  1,  James  a  servant  of  God,  to  the  twelve  tribes  in  dispersion  ; 
1  Pet  i.  1,  Peter,  an  apostle,  to  the  sojourners  in  dispersion;  2  John 
▼.  1,  The'elder,  to  the  elect  lady;  Jude  v.  I,  Jude  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ 
...  to  those  who  are  sanctified ;"  and  so  of  other  epistles.  Moreover  there 
are  reasons  why  the  titles  of  the  sacred  books  in  general,  throughout  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  should  not  be  regarded  as  coming  from  the  hand  of 

«  Prof.  Bleek,  in  his  recent  vrork  on  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  I.  p.  84,  supposes  that 
the  kutbor  of  our  epistle  mutt  of  course  have  given  vome  addren  to  it ;  and  that  the  present 
wfH'VStmimf  if  iK>t  an  riact  ropy  of  the  langUMge  of  the  origiiml  address,  is  for  subiUnce  a 
copy  or  it.  The  same  opinion  he  has  nliQ  cipreased,  in  a  reriew  of  the  fint  edition  of  my 
work,  in  the  Halle  Allgem.  Lill.  Zeitung,  Erganz  Blaler,  Jan.  I83a 
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those  who  originally  composed  the  books.  Some  of  these  mscriptions  or 
titles  are  incongruous  with  the  contents  of  the  book,  or  chapter,  to  which  they 
are  prefixed.  But  one  fiict,  on  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
comments  made,  is  very  striking.  None  of  the  New  Testament  writers, 
when  they  quote  the  Scriptures,  ever  appeal  to  the  names  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  books.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  to  their  purpose,  than  to 
employ  such  names  for  the  sake  of  guiding  their  readers,  had  they  been  at 
that  time  affixed  to  these  books.  But  they  have  no  where  employed  them. 
Even  when  they  quote  the  prophets,  it  is  evidently  the  name  of  the  person 
who  wrote,  and  not  the  name  of  a  book  as  such,  to  which  they  appeal. 

Such  is  the  universal  practice  of  the  New  Testament  writers;  and  such  is 
that  of  Clemens  Romanus,  who  wrote  during  the  first  century.  In  writing  to 
the  Corinthians,  he  names  indeed  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  them ;  for  how  could 
he  do  otherwise  ?  But  in  all  the  numerous  quotations  which  he  makes  of 
the  other  New  Testament  books,  he  does  not  once  call  any  one  of  them  by 
Mime, 

Such  facts  show  satisfactorily,  that  the  present  names  of  the  Scriptural  books 
did  not  exist  in  the  apostolic  age ;  for  had  they'  existed,  appeal  had  been 
made  to  them,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  from  the  same  necessity,  as  we  now 
make  it  every  day.  ^ 

Admitting  now  that  the  inscription,  i  x^^?  'E^ffuiove  I r/arox^  is  not  origin- 
al, and  that  it  was  superadded  by  some  later  editor  or  transcriber  of  this  epis- 
tle ;  it  is  a  very  natural  and  pertinent  question,  Why  was  such  a  title  given  to 
the  epbtle  in  question  ?  The  obvious  answer  must  be  this :  Because  the  ed- 
itor or  transcriber  who  affixed  this  title  to  the  epistle,  supposed  that  it  was  in- 
tended  for  the  Hebrews.  And  whoever  the  author  of  the  title  or  inscription 
was,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  lived  at  an  early  period.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
reasonable  doubt,  that  he  gave  such  a  title  to  our  epistle  as  agreed  with  the 
general  tradition  and  common  opinion  of  the  Christian  church  at  that  period. 
For  we  find  this  title,  not  only  in  all  our  present  Greek  manuscripts,  (which 
would  not  indeed  settle  the  question  of  its  very  remote  antiquity),  but  in 
all  the  early  versions,  e.  g.  the  Syriac,  and  others ;  and  also  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  old  Itala,  and  the  ante- Hierony mean  Latin  versions,  the  Co- 
dex Claromontanus  and  San  Germanensis  only  excepted.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  catalogue  of  canonical  books  from  the  fragments  of  an  anonymous  author, 
who  lived  near  the  close  of  the  second  century,  (published  by  Muratori  in 
his  Antiqq.  Ital.  Tom.  III.  p.  854,  and  adverted  to  on  p.  23  above),  in  which 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  supposed  to  be  called  [epistola]  apud  Alexan" 
drinos.  But  the  whole  passage  of  this  writer  is  so  obscure,  and  his  ig- 
norance respecting  the  contents  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  so  profound, 
(as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  sect.  xvL),  that  nothing  .is  to  be  abated  on  his  ac- 
count from  the  statement  which  has  just  been  exhibited.  The  fathers  of  the 
second  century  give  the  same  title  to  our  epistle  which  it  now  has ;  for  it 
is  by  this  name,  that  Pantaenus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tertullian,  and 
Origen,  with  the  whole  series  of  fiithers  after  them,  make  their  appeal  to 
it.  This  shows  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  from  whatever  source  the  title 
arose,  it  arose  early,  and  early  became  general  or  rather  universal  in  the  church, 
wherever  the  epistle  was  received. 

But  although  the  fact  is  certain  in  respect  to  the  early  origin  and  cur- 
rency of  this  title,  one  question  remains,  about  which  there  has  been  no  small 
dispute  among  critics.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Hebrews  f  Does 
this  name  apply  only  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  spoke  the  Hebrew  Ian- 
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guage  ?  Or  is  it  equally  applicable  to  all  the  descendants  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  lived  in  foreign  countries  and  adhered  to  the  Jewish  religion  ?  On  this 
question  turns  the  whole  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  title,  in  respect  of 
the  main  subject  under  consideration.  If  the  first  be  true,  then  does  it  show, 
that  soon  after  the  epistle  was  written,  the  church  in  general  believed  it  to 
have  been  directed  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine ;  if  the  second,  then  it  does 
not  at  all  help  to  show,  whether  the  early  church  held  it  to  be  written  to 
the  Christian  community  of  Hebrews  in  Palestine  or  out  of  it.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  the  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Hebrews  becomes 
a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  importance,  and  should  therefore  be  radically 
investigated. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  have  used 
the  word  Hebrew,  according  to  the  prevailing  usus  loquendi  of  the  times  when 
they  wrote;  and  in  all  probability,  too,  of  the  time  when  the  title  was  given 
to  our  epistle,  which  could  not  be  long  afterwards.  But  they  have  uniform- 
ly employed  it  to  designate  the  Palestine  Jews,  or  those  who  had  imbibed 
their  opinions  and  spoke  their  language.  In  Acts  vi.  1,  the  Palestine  Chris- 
tians are  expressly  called  'E^^aiio/,  in  contradistinction  from  the  foreign  Jews 
who  are  called  '  Exxuy/v r«/;  there  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Hellenists 
against  the  HssaEws,  because  their  ioidows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ad' 
ministration.  In  conformity  with  this  passage,  (which  is  fundamental  in 
the  question  now  under  consideration),  the  dialect  of  Palestine  is  repeatedly 
called  'Efi^dts  or  'Efi^ixog  in  the  New  Testament ;  e.  g.  Acts  xxi.  40.  xxii. 
2.  Luke  xxiii.  38.  John  v.  2.  xix.  13,  17.  Agreeably  to  this,  '£/3^flU<^f/> 
means,  to  speak  or  write  Hebrew;  as  Josephus  says,  t»  tou  Kalati^s  hiyytiXt 
'E^mt^aity  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  2,  i.  e.  he  narrated  Cassar's  history  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  To  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  to  speak  it,  was 
deemed  among  the  Jews  a  matter  of  great  importance  or  a  very  valuable  ao> 
quisition.  Acts  xxi.  40.  xxii.  2.  Hence  Paul  when  speaking  of  the  ground 
of  precedence  which  he  might  claim  above  the  false  teachers  at  Philippi 
says,  that  he  is  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  Phil.  iii.  6,  i.  e.  one  of  full  He- 
brew descent,  and  acqusdnted  with  the  Hebrew  language.  Although  he  was 
bom  at  Tarsus,  he  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  in  Jerusalem, 
Acts  xxii.  3.  To  this  same  fact  he  seems  to  appeal  agsdn  in  a  similar  case, 
2  Cor.  xi:  22,  Are  they  Hebrews  f    So  am  J* 

AVlth  this  usus  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament  agree  other  facts,  which 
seem  to  place  the  question  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  as  to  what  the  usage  of 
the  apostolic  «ge  was,  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  question. 

The  Hebrew  Christians  of  Palestine  early  possessed  a  spurious  gospel, 
which  long  continued  to  have  currency  among  them.  Universal  consent  gave 
to  this  gospel,  written  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  or  Palestine  dialect  of  the  time, 
the  name  IRvayyiXtor  kmSi*  'Efi^movf,  evidently  because  it  was  used  or  approved 
by  people  of  Palestine,  who  spoke  the  so  called  Hebrew  language.  The 
early  fathers,  it  is  well  known,  drew  the  conclusion  from  the  title  to  our  epistle, 
that  it  was  originally  written  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Thus  Irenaeus  asserts, 
that "  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  i»  tms  'Efi^atotf  rf  /2/f  aitra^  ZmUKT^j"  ad- 
vers.  Hsret.  III.   1 ;    Clemens  Alexandrinus   asserts,  that   it  was  written, 

*  Bleek,  in  his  Review  (ut  supra),  liat  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  word  Hebrew^  \n 
these  two  iatt  named  texts,  can  mean  oniy  a  Jacobite,  i.  a.  a  descendant  of  Abraham  tlirough 
Jaoob.  But  if  we  compare  Acts  xxi.  40.  xxii.  2.  ituremsto  me  that  we  shall  find  aoiiQe  r«a- 
soti  to  believe,  that  Paul  meant  not  only  to  say  ihat  he  was  a  Jaoubiie,  but  a  genuine  He- 
brew man  in  every  Important  respect  Would  not  this  include  the  power  of  speaking  I  lie 
Hebrew  language? 
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* Efi^iots ' Efi^mKfi  ^«>t*,  and  interpreted  by  others;  in  Euseb.  H.  Ecc.  VI. 
14.  In  the  same  way  Eusebius  decUres,  that  it  was  addressed/ £/8fac/o<f  ltd 
T^f  vetT^iov  yTJtrnnst  to  the  HebrewB  in  their  native  tongue^  Hist.  Ecc.  III. 
28;  and  again,  "  Matthew,  having  first  preached  'Efi^»Utf — delivered  to  them 
his  gospel  var^l^  yKitrrfi"  III.  24 ;  and  Jerome  says,  that  Paul  wrote  ut 
Hebrcms  HebrtBis  Hebraice,  i,  e.  as  a  Hebrew  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  Hebrew 
language :  Catal.  Scriptt.  verb.  Paulus. 

.  Now  how  could  these  fathers  reason  thus,  unless  they  had  understood  the 
word  Hebrews  as  necessarily  meaning,  according  to  the  tisus  loguendi  of  that 
age,  those  who  spoke  the  Hebrew  language  t 

Bertholdt  declares  boldly,  that  not  a  single  example  can  be  found,  in  early 
times,  of  Jewish  Christians  out  of  Palestine  being  called  Hebrews,  Einleit. 
p.  2875.  I  would  express  my  own  conviction  in  a  more  guarded  manner, 
and  say  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  instance  where  this  is  the  case. 

Yet  Eichhom  has  ventured  to  assert,  that  the  name  Hebrew  never  has 
any  reference  to  language,  but  always  to  religion  or  origin.  His  proof  is, 
first  a  passage  from  Eusebius'  Hist.  Ecc.  III.  4,  in  which  the  historian  as- 
serts, that  Peter  addressed  his  epistle  tt^s  rovg  <|  'Kfi^miuif  S»T»e  h  hmwo^£ 
lUyrou,  But  this  implies  simply  that  those  whom  Peter  addressed  were  de- 
scended from  the  Hebrews,  or  belonged  to  those  of  the  circumcision.  An- 
other passage  to  which  he  appeals,  is  in  Philo  (de  Abrahamo,  p.  388  D.  edit. 
Par.),  where  he  says,  that  Sarah  advised  Abraham  to  take  as  a  concubine, 
[Hagar],  who  was  by  descent  an  Egyptian,  rtiv  rt  ^^eti^viaiif  "E^^^may,  but  by 
choice  a  Hebrew  ;  which  he  construes  as  meaning,  who  had  embraced  the  reli- 
gion  of  the  Hebrews,  But  the  antithesis  here  does  not  admit  of  this  sense. 
By  descent  she  was  of  the  Egyptian  nation,  but  by  choice  she  attached  her- 
self to  the  Hebrew  nation,  is  plainly  the  meaning  of  the  passage;  so  that  it 
fails  altogether  of  aifording  ground  for  the  conclusion  which  Eichhom  ad- 
duces from  it. 

Carpzoff,  to  whom  Eichhom  is  indebted  for  this  quotation,  has  adduced 
several  others,  to  show  that  the  word  Hebrew  is  used  to  characterize  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Jews,  rather  than  their  language  or  nation,  Exercitt.  in  Heb.  Pro- 
log, c.  1.  But  so  far  are  they  from  affording  satisfaction  to  my  mind,  that  I 
do  not  think  them  worthy  the  labour  of  an  examination  in  this  place. 

The  result  of  this  inquiry  is,  then,  that  '£/3^«io/,  in  the  inscription  to  our 
epistle,  means,  and  according  to  the  usus  loguendi  of  the  age  must  mean,  the 
Hebrews  of  Palestine,  i.  e.  Hebrews^n  a  country  where  the  Hebrew  language 
was  vernacular.  But  even  if  examples  may  be  found,  in  which  the  word 
Hebrew  designates  merely  an  Israelite,  still,  it  is  clear  that  such  cannot  be 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  title  to  our  epistle ;  for  how  can  this  epistle 
be  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  all  the  Israelites  of  every  country  ? 

If  I  have  offered  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  this,  then  does  the  title 
to  our  epistle  go  fiir  towards  showing  what  the  original  destination  of  the  epis- 
tle was.  If  an  ancient  epistle  has  no  direction  within  itself,  and  contmns 
no  unequivocal  passages,  indicative  of  locality,  in  what  way  can  we  ascertain 
the  original  direction  of  it  better  than  by  tradition  ?  Do  we  not  appeal  in 
all  similar  cases  to  tradition,  in  order  to  show  when  and  where  authors  were 
bom,  lived,  and  wrote  ?  Where  and  when  books  were  written  ?  And  sel- 
dom, indeed,  can  we  trace  back  tradition,  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory  and 
definite,  as  in  the  case  just  considered. 

Thus  much  for  the  external  testimony,  in  regard  to  the  opmion  that  Pales- 
tine was  the  place  to  which  our  epistle  was  directed;  the  voice  of  antiquity, 
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and  the  title  of  the  letter,  constituting  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  such 
was  the  case.  But  does  the  intemal  condition  of  the  epistle  itself  agree  with 
this  ?  And  does  this  furnish  no  objections  which  will  overbalance  the  weight 
of  tradition?  Something  must  be  said  relative  to  these  questions  before 
we  can  make  our  ultimate  conclusion.     I  proceed  then, 

2  To  examine  whether  the  intemal  condition  of  the  epistle  agrees  with 
and  confirms  the  supposition,  which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  defend. 

The  most  superficial  reader  cannot  help  bemg  Impressed,  on  a  slight  reading 
of  this  epistle,  with  the  idea  that  it  is  addressed  to  Jewish'  converts.  In  respect 
to  this,  indeed,  all  critics,  ancient  and  modern,  are  of  one  opinion.  But  a 
close  examination  discloses  a  peculiarity  of  appeal  in  this  epistle,  to  the  Mo- 
saic ritual,  which  can  be  found  no  where  else  in  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul,  we 
find,  indeed,  numerous  traces  of  dispute  and  difficulty  with  Jews,  who  lived 
in  countries  remote  from  Palestine.  But  the  disputed  questions  turn  upon 
points  of  circumcision,  of  meats  clean  and  unclean,  points  which  respected 
the  sabbaths,  and  the  holidays  that  the  Jews  had  been  accustomed  to  ob- 
serve. Ck>nceming  the  priesthood,  the  temple,  and  the  ritual  of  sacrifices, 
we  find  no  questions  of  difficulty  agitated. 

The  obvious  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  but  very  few  of  the  foreign 
Jews,  regularly,  or  even  at  all  attended  the  services  of  the  temple.  The  great 
body  of  those  who  lived  in  the  countries  more  distant  from  Palestine,  plainly 
could  not  attend  the  feast  at  Jerusalem  three  times  in  each  year,  according  to 
the  prescription  of  Moses.  The  time  and  expenses  necessary  to  do  this, 
could  not  be  spared. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  We  know  that  the  most  numer- 
ous colony  of  Jews  any  where  to  be  found  at  that  period,  as  well  as  the  most 
learned  and  rich,  was  that  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Hither  they  had  been 
transplanted,  about  284  years  A.  C.  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  had  over- 
run Palestine  with  his  army.  They  were  allowed  great  privileges  under  the 
reign  of  this  prince;  s5that  many  were  allured  to  Egypt  in  this  time,  and  the 
number  of  Jews  in  that  country  became  quite  large.  Under  Ptolemy  Philo- 
meter,  not  far  from  175  A.  C,  Onias,  son  of  the  high  priest  Onias  at  Jerusa- 
lem, who  had  fled  to  Egypt  for  safety,  asked  leave  of  Ptolemy  and  his  queen 
Cleopatra,  to  build  a  temple  at  Leontopolb  in  that  country,  which  was  a  town 
in  the  Nome  or  Prefecturate  of  Heliopolis.*  This  leave  he  obtained;  and 
there  he  built  a  temple,  and  constituted  priests  and  Levites  as  ministers  for 
its  service.  In  his  petition  for  obtaining  this  liberty,  he  states,  that  while  on 
his  military  expeditions  in  the  service  of  the  king,  he  had  seen  temples  used 
by  the  Jews  for  their  religious  services  in  Ccelosyria,  Phenicia,  Leontopolis, 
and  other  places,  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  xiii.  6.  edit.  Colon.  Allowing  this 
statement  to  be  true,  it  would  appear,  that  at  least  many  of  these  foreign 

*  Sucb  was  the  •Ituatfon  of  Leontopolis,  If  the  statement  of  Josephus,  Anttq.  xiii.  6,  Is  to 
be  trusted;  and  he  repeats  ihe  same  In  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  90,  edit.  Colon.  But  suspicion  has 
arisen  of  error  in  hit  statement.  Inasmuch  as  no  Ijatin  or  Gretk  writer  mentions  a  Leonto- 

K»iU  In  the  Nome  of  Heliopolls,  I.  e.  east  of  (he  Delta.  The  Leontopolis  of  the  Greeks  and 
omans  wan  within  the  Delta,  between  the  Mendesinn  and  Phatniiic  bmnrbes  of  the  Nile, 
•fid  not  fiir  from  Buslrlf.  Cellarlu«,  p.  788,  places  It  below,  i.  e.  north  of  Busirls.  Rut 
inasmuch  as  Jo«epbus  expressly  states  the  distance  from  Memphis  to  be  over  180  stacliii 
fS2i  Roman  miles),  which,  if  Lrontopolis  were  near  Hellopolis,  would  correspond  well  with 
fact ;  and  Inasmuch  as  Leontopolis  (Onion)  wa«  so  well  knoivn  amon^r  ihe  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Joecphtis,  because  of  the  temple  there,  his  testimony  cannot  well  l>e  rejected.  We  must 
admit,  therefore,  that  there  were  once  two  places  of  this  name  In  £gypt ;  the  one  of  which, 
after  the  building  of  the  temple  by  Onias,  took  (he  name  of  Onion  occasiodally,  and  finally, 
was  known  altogether  by  this  name. 
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Jews  had  then  already  lost  their  zeal  for  attendance  on  the  temple  worship  at 
Jerusalem.  That  the  Jews  in  Egypt  did  not,  in  general,  attend  the  feasts  at 
Jerusalem,  is  well  known.  They  only  sent  an  occasional  deputy  there,  by 
way  of  testifying  their  respect  and  fraternal  sympathy. 

If  the  Jews  in  Egypt  did  thus,  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  Jews  at  a  great- 
er distance  from  Palestine,  imitated  them  In  their  remissness  with  respect  to 
attendance  on  the  temple  worship  at  Jerusalem.  The  nature  of  the  case  shows, 
that  as  a  body  they  could  not  have  been  habitually  present  at  the  holy  feasts ; 
and  that  most  of  them,  indeed,  never  frequented  Jerusalem  at  all.  In  fact, 
this  city  could  not  have  accommodated  the  one  fourth  part  of  the  worshippers 
from  abroad,  had  all  the  foreign  Jews  gone  up  to  the  feasts  held  there. 

The  natural  consequence  of  not  being  familiar  with  the  temple  rites  and 
priesthood,  was  a  diminution  of  zeal  in  the  foreign  Jews  with  respect  to  things 
of  this  nature ;  until,  in  the  end,  they  became  to  them  matters  of  minor  im- 
portance, or  even  of  comparative  indifference.  Hence  Paul  had  no  disputes 
with  the  foreign  Jews  about  these  things.  At  least,  no  marks  of  such  disputes 
appear  in  the  history  of  this  apostle  by  Luke,  nor  in  the  letters  of  Paul  himself. 

But  here  is  a  point,  respecting  which  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  differs 
widely  from  all  the  other  epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  not  with  the 
question  whether  circumcision  is  to  be  retained  or  rejected,  not  with  the  dis- 
pute about  meats  offered  to  idols,  not  with  prescriptions  about  new  moons 
and  sabbaths,  that  the  writer  is  concerned.  The  whole  epistle  turns  on  differ- 
ent subjects.  It  is  the  favourite  idea  of  pre-eminence,  so  tenaciously  attached 
by  zealous  Jews  to  all  parts  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  which  the  writer  discusses. 
The  dignity  or  rank  of  those,  through  whose  mediation  the  law  was  given : 
the  temple-apartments,  furniture,  rites,  and  sacrifices ;  the  order  and  honour 
of  the  priesthood ;  Mn  a  word,  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  Levitical  service, 
both  daily  and  annual,  are  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats;  and  the  things 
which  he  compares  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
in  order  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  latter.  Were  angels  employed  in  order 
to  introduce  the  law  ?  Christ,  who  has  obtained  a  name  and  place  far  more 
exalted  than  they,  himself  introduced  the  new  dispensation.  Was  Moses,  the 
beloved  and  honoured  leader  of  God's  chosen  people,  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation  ?  He  was  placed  there  as  a  servant ;  but  Christ,  at 
the  head  of  the  new  dispensation,  as  a  Son.  Was  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews 
a  mediator  between  God  and  the  people,  who  offered  up  their  annual  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice,  and  went  into  the  holy  of  holies,  into  the  immediate  pre* 
sence  of  the  Divinity,  on  their  account?  The  office  of  this  high  priest,  from 
its  very  nature,  and  from  the  brevity  of  human  life,  was  short  and  limited ;  but 
Christ  is  high  priest ^r  ever,  he  has  entered  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  highest 
heavens,  and  has  once  for  all  offered  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  everlasting  effi- 
cacy. Was  the  temple  a  magnificent  structure,  the  sacred  character  of  which 
inspired  awe?  Magnificent  and  sacred  as  it  was,  it  was  merely  a  copy  of  the 
temple  in  which  Jesus  officiates,  reared  by  God  himself,  and  eternal  in  the 
heavens,  Was  the  blood  of  goats  and  bullocks  annually  presented  before  the 
shrine  of  Jehovah,  by  the  Jewish  high  priest,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement? 
Jesus,  by  his  own  blood,  entered  the  sanctuary  of  the  eternal  temple,  and  made 
an  atonement  which  needs  not  to  be  repeated.  In  a  word,  were  all  the  imple- 
ments of  temple-service,  all  which  pertained  to  the  order  and  persons  of  the 
priesthood,  vienerable  and  holy?  All  these  things  were  merely  similitudes 
of  the  more  perfect  temple  and  priesthood  of  him,  who  b  the  great  high 
priest  of  the  Christian  dispensation. ' 
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Who  now  sntertained  the  particular  views  in-  respect  to  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
which  the  writer  thus  brings  into  comparison  ?  To  whom  could  the  writer  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  he  constantly  does,  appeal,  as  being  familiarly 
acquainted  with  every  thing  that  pertained  even  to  the  minutest  parts  of  the 
Jewish  ritual,  and  priesthood,  and  sacred  places,  and  utensils,  and  the  very 
location  of  these  utensils  ?  To  whom,  I  ask»  but  to  the  Palestine  Jews  ?  It 
must  be  to  those  who  from  childhood  were  familiar  with  all  these  objects, 
and  who  had  been  inspired  by  education  with  the  most  profound  reverence 
for  them,  and  with  zeal  to  maintain  their  importance. 

Why  are  not  these  subjects  brought  into  view,  in  PauFs  letters  to  other 
churches  ?  Disputes  he  had  with  the  Jews  ;  as  the  epistles  to  the  Romans, 
Corinthians,  Galatians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians,  in  a  word,  as  all  his 
epistles  testify.  But  not  about  the  temple- ritual,  and  priesthood,  and  holy 
places,  and  utensils.  The  disputes  concerned  other  rites  of  Judaism,  which 
could  be  generally  practised  by  Hebrews  living  in  foreign  countries;  and 
not  those, in  which  only  a  few  devotees  would  feel  a  particular  interest. 

I  cannot  resist  the  impression,  when  I  read  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th 
chapters  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  appeal  is  made  to  those,  who 
have  an  intimate  knowledge  of,  and  strong  jealousy  for,  the  honour  of  the 
whole  Mosaic  ritual  there  brought  to  view.  I  am  fully  aware,  that  pilgrims, 
so  to  speak,  annually  resorted  from  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the  Jews 
were  settled,  to  Jerusalem.  So  they  do  still.  But  how  few  must  these 
have  been,  from  countries  more  remote.  The  supposition  that  the  great 
body  of  the  church,  or  the  whole  church,  addressed  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  if  these  Hebrews  belonged  to  foreign  countries,  possessed  the  inti- 
mate'personal  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  holy  places,  and  utensils, 
which  the  writer  evidently  supposes  those  to  possess  whom  he  addresses, 
does,  in  itself  considered,  seem  to  be  very  improbable. 

It  is  rendered  still  more  so,  by  some  additional  facts  which  ought  to  be 
here  stated.  In  the  latter  part  of  Paul's  ministry,  his  disputes  abroad  about 
Judaism  appear  to  have  generally  subsided,  and  he  was  every  where  received 
by  the  foreign  churches  with  great  cordiality  and  affection.  It  was  only  at 
the  first  planting  of  the  churches  abroad,  at  the  period  when  the  transition 
was  to  be  made  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  which  was  indeed  a  great 
transition  in  respect  to  exterruils,  that  disputes  arose,  and  passions  were 
awakened,  which  occasioned  much  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  apostle.  More 
light  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of  Christianity  appeased 
these  disputes,  "wherever  Judaism  had  not  the  strong  grasp  which  the  con- 
stant practice  of  the  ritual  gave  it. 

Not  so  in  Palestine.  The  very  last  vbit  which  the  apostle  made  there, 
before  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  occasioned  a  tumult  among  the 
zealots  for  the  law ;  who  even  joined  in  persecuting  him.  "  Thou  seest, 
brother/'  said  the  other  apostles  to  him,  **  how  many  thousand  Jews  are 
become  believers,  and  they  are  all  (fi}X«r«i  tov  v6/mv,**  zealots  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law.  Acts  xxi.  20 ;  the  correctness  of  which  sentiment  was  abun- 
dantly  confirmed  by  the  sequel.  That  zealots  for  the  law  here  means  parti- 
cularly the  Jews  of  Palestine,  is  evident  from  v.  2 1  which  follows. 

That  the  Palestine  Christians  adhered  with  far  greater  tenacity  to  the 
Jewish  ritual  than  the  Jews  abroad,  is  clearly  shown  moreover  by  the  fact, 
that  while  the  foreign  Jews  soon  abandoned  altogether  the  rites  of  Judaism, 
the  zealoto  for  the  Mosaic  ritual  in  Palestine  even  separated,  at  last,  from  the 
community  of  other  Christians,  rejected  all  the  epistles  of  Paul  from  the 
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canon  of  the  New  Testament,  and  retained  in  all  their  8tricti\^ss  the  cere- 
monies of  the  law.  I  refer  to  the  sect  of  the  Ebionites  (I  might  add,  at 
least  in  many  respects,  the  Nazarenes),  the  first  party  that  rent  asunder  the 
church  of  Christ ;  and  which  would  not  bear  at  all  with  the  catholic  spirit  of 
Paul's  preaching  and  epistles. 

All  these  circumstances  united  have  strongly  impressed  me  with  the  idea, 
that  the  whole  texture  and  manner  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  almost  of 
necessity  imply,  that  those  to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed  were  in  general 
habitual  attendants  on  the  services  of  the  temple,  andnntimately  and  personally 
acquainted  with  all  its  rites  and  ceremonies.  Of  course  I  must  regard  them 
as  belonging  to  Palestine,  or  to  its  near  neighbourhood. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  which  apply  generally  to  the  epistle 
in  question,  there  appear  to  be  some  particular  references  mtfde  to  circum- 
stances, which  would  seem  to  presuppose  a  personal  and  familiar  knowledge, 
on  the  part  of  those  addressed,  with  objects  in  and  about  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple;  e.  g.  when  the  writer  says,  xiii.  12,  "  Wherefore  Jesus,  that  he  might 
purify  the  people  by  his  own  blood,  suffered  without  the  gate,"  viz.*  the  gate 
through  which  criminals  were  led  to  execution ;  this  implies  that  the  readers 
were  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  locality  of  Jerusalem.  And  in  ix. 
5,  after  recounting  the  apartments  and  various  sacred  utensils  of  the  tem- 
ple, the  writer  says :  Concerning  which  things  it  is  not  necessary  {ovx  wrt) 
to  speak  particularly;  by  which  an  appeal  is  tacitly  made  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  readers,  that  would  seem  to  imply  a  local  and  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  circle  of  objects  to  which  he  alludes ;  although  I  acknowledge  this 
interpretation  is  not  a  necessary  one. 

I  freely  grant  that  these  circumstances  are  not  so  peculiar  and  exclusive, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  them  to  Jews,  who  resided  abroad  and  habi- 
tually visited  Jerusalem.  But  where  was  the  community  abroad,  who  as  a 
body  did  this?  And  jthen,  probability  and  not  demonstration  is  what  we 
seek  for  in  an  argument  of  this  nature.  If  demonstration,  or  what  is  equi- 
valent to  it,  had  been  found  in  the  epistle  itself,  there  had  not  been  such 
endless  dispute  about  it. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  also,  that  Jews  only  are  addressed  throughout  the 
epistle.  Where  were  the  churches  abroad  that  consisted  only  of  Jews? 
I  am  aware  that  this  argument  may  be  met  by  asking  the  question,  Could 
not  the  writer  address  the  Jewish  part  of  a  church  abroad,  and  not  the 
Gentile?  The  possibility  of  this  cannot  be  denied.  The  probability  that 
it  was  so,  does  not,  in  this  case,  seem  to  be  very  great.  For  is  it  not 
natural  to  suppose,  that  the  Gentile  part  of  the  church  would  have  been 
more  or  less  infected  with  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish  part ;  and  that  some 
of  them,  at  least,  would  have  also  been  in  danger  of  apostasy?  Could 
the  writer,  who  shows  such  deep  solicitude  to  prevent  this  awful  catastrophe, 
fail  to  have  warned  his  Gentile  brethren  against  their  danger ;  and  to  have 
exhorted  and  encouraged  them  to  persevere  ?  If  this  be  possible,  we  must 
still  grant,  when  we  consider  the  characteristics  of  the  writer,  that  it  is  at 
least  highly  improbable. 

Nor  can  it  be  alleged,  as  an  adequate  reply  to  this,  that  the  epistles  to 
the  Ephesians  and  Galatians  are  exclusively  addressed  to  Gentile  converts. 
For  in  regard  to  the  first,  no  such  urgent  and  fundamental  question  as  that 
treated  of  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  comes  under  discussion.  It  is  pro- 
bable, moreover,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  church  were  Gentiles. 
And  with  respect  to  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  although  Storr  has  assumed 
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as  a  point  which  admits  of  no  question,  that  it  is  directed  to  Gentile  converts 
only,  yet  Noesselt,  as  we  have  seen,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  addressed  altoge- 
ther to  Jewish  converts,  and  he  says  that  no  one  except  Beausobre  denies 
this,  Opusc.  Fascic.  I.  p.  293.  Neither  he  nor  Storr  can  establish  their  re- 
spective opinions  from  the  contents  of  the  epistle.  Most  apparent  is  it,  that 
in  genera],  converts  from  the  heathen  are  addressed.  But  when  the  apostle 
says.  Gal.  iv.  9,  '*  Why  should  ye  turn  agcun  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  ele- 
ments of  the  world,  to  which  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage,"  viz.  to  the 
Jewish  ritual,  can  he  address  only  converts  from  the  heathen  f  And  when 
he  says  too,  v.  1,  "  Be  not  again  entangled  in  the  yoke  of  bondage,"  can  he 
address  only  those  who  were  formerly  heathen  ?  An  appeal,  then,  to  the 
epistles  addressed  to  the  Ephesians  and  Galatians,  as  being  exclusively  ad- 
dressed to  only  one  part  of  the  churches  made  up  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
IS  not  satisfactory  in  the  case  before  us ;  for  the  Galatian  church  is  plainly 
addressed  as  a  mixed  body  ;  and  the  church  at  Ephesus  appears  to  have  been 
principally  made  up  of  Gentiles.  It  is  not  comparing  par  cum  pari.  The 
peculiar  circumstances  of  which  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  treats,  show  that 
a  warning  to  the  Gentile  part  of  that  church  to  whom  it  was  sent,  if  such 
church  were  among  the  Gentiles  and  consisted  in  part  of  them,  was  a  thing 
to  all  appearance  of  indispensable  necessity. 

Here  then  is  another  circumstance  which  contributes  to  render  it  probable, 
that  some  church  in  Palestine  was  addressed  by  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  some  churches  abroad  wholly  made 
up  of  Jews,  but  history  has  given  no  account  of  any  such  ;  and  not  only  the 
possibility  but  the  probahility  of  it  must  be  shown,  before  the  argument  now 
adduced  is  deprived  of  its  force. 

Again ;  the  persons  addressed  are  requested  to  "  call  to  mind  their  suffer- 
ings in  former  days,  when  they  were  first  enlightened,  and  when  they  took 
joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,"  and  suffered  other  evils  from  persecution^ 
X.  32,  34.  This,  indeed,  may  poesihly  have  been  true  of  other  churches 
abroad ;  but  we  have  no  historical  information  of  persecutions  abroad,  in  the 
earliest  age  of  Christianity,  which  were  permitted  by  the  civil  government  to 
proceed  so  far  as  to  destroy  or  confiscate  property,  and  to  imprison  persons 
for  any  length  of  time.  Palestine  was  the  place  for  such  occurrences,  from 
the  very  first.  I  am  aware  that  Paul  went  with  a  commission  to  Damascus, 
that  he  might  cast  Christians  into  prison.  But  the  very  terms  of  that  com- 
mission, directed  him  to  bring  those  whom  he  should  apprehend  *'  bound  to 
Jerusalem,"  Acts  ix.  2.  Indeed,  it  is  plainly  the  case,  that  at  this  period 
the  Roman  magistracy  every  where  abroad  opposed  persecution  ;  for  it  was 
contrary  to  the  established  maxims  of  the  Roman  government,  to  intermeddle 
with  the  religion  of  their  provinces.  Often  did  this  magistracy  interfere,  to 
protect  Christians  whom  the  violence  of  the  Jews  had  assidled.  Acts  xviii.  12 
— 17,  xix.  35— -40,  Acts  xxi.  etc.  Still  I  have  admitted  it  to  be  possible, 
that  such  early  persecution  as  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of,  may  have 
taken  place  abroad ;  but  this  has  not  been  rendered  proSMe,  by  the  produc- 
tion of  any  historical  records  which  testify  to  it.  The  solitary  instance  of 
Antipas  at  Pergamos,  Rev.  ii.  13,  is  the  only  one  I  have  been  able  to  find. 
In  all  probability,  he,  like  Stephen,  was  destroyed  by  the  rage  of  a  lawless 
mob.  Of  course,  until  more  evidence  on  this  subject  can  be  produced,  the 
argument  from  the  passage  in  our  epistle  which  has  just  been  cited,  adds  no 
inconsiderable  weight  to  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  I  am 
endeavouring  to  defend. 
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3  If  it  can  be  rendered  probable  that  Paul  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
I  should  think  it  almost  certain  that  it  must  have  been  written  to  Jews  in 
Palestine;  for  throughout  the  whole  epistle,  there  is  not  one  word  which 
shows  the  writer  to  have  been  their  religious  teacher.  What  church  abroad 
could  be  thus  addressed  by  Paul?  For  what  one  had  not  been  either  planted 
.  or  nurtured  by  him  ?  I  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  there  having  been  some 
one,  but  the  evidence  that  there  actually  was,  at  the  time  when  our  epistle 
was  written,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find. 

And  besides  this,  it  is  peculiar  to  the*  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  not  one 
word  is  said  which  implies  that  their  teachers  were  lacking  in  any  thing,  per- 
taining either  to  the  knowledge  or  the  duties  demanded  by  their  office.  All 
is  commendation.  How  natural  is  this,  and  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  if 
these  teachers  were  apostles  or  immediate  disciples  of  Christ  himself;  and 
such  were  the  teachers  of  the  churches  in  Palestine !  On  the  whole,  this 
is  a  circumstance  which  Increases  the  probability  of  the  opinion  that  I  am 
assaying  to  defend. 

Internal  evidence,  then,  is  not  wanting,  which  accords  with  the  testimony 
given  by  the  inscription  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Indeed,  the  concur- 
rence of  both  kinds  of  evidence  is  such,  as  to  afford  grounds  of  probability  as 
strong  as  could  be  expected  in  regard  to  a  question  of  this  nature,  which 
respects  a  matter  so  ancient  and  so  difficult  Direct  and  positive  proof,  inca- 
pable of  being  in  any  way  questioned  or  contradicted,  can  neither  be  required 
nor  justly  expected.  But  there  is  evidence  enough,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to 
render  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  church,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
directed  to  Christians  in  Palestine,  altogether  probable. 

Objections  against  this  opinion,  however,  dravm  from  the  epistle  itself,  have 
been  often  and  strongly  urged  by  critics  of  late;  and  these  cannot,  with  due 
respect  to  the  authors  of  them,  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

Objection  1. '  Heb.  ii.  3,  "  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great 
salvation,  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  con- 
firmed unto  us  by  t'.:eni  that  heard  him."  From  this  passage  it  appears,  that 
Christ  had  not  personally  taught  those  to  whom  this  epistle  is  addressed ; 
they  had  only  been  instructed  by  those  who  heard  him,  viz.  the  apostles  and 
immediate  disciples  of  Christ.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  same  verse  is  adduced  and  relied  on  by  Lardner, 
to  support  the  opinion  that  the  Hebrews  of  Palestine  only  could  have  been 
addressed  by  it;  and  by  Storr,  to  prove  that  those  could  not  have  been  the 
persons  addressed.  The  argument  is  equally  valid  in  both  cases,  i.  e.  it 
amounts  to  nothing  in  either.  For  the  simple  statement  of  the  text  is,  '  How 
can  we  escape  punishment,  if  we  neglect  the  gospel  first  published  by  the 
Lord  of  glory  in  person,  and  then  abundantly  confirmed  by  miracles  which 
were  wrought  by  the  apostles  and  immediate  disciples  of  Christ' 

Now  this  might  be  said  to  any  ehurch  of  that  period,  in  any  country ;  and 
to  any  church  on  earth,  from  that  period  down  to  the  present  hour.  Of 
course  it  determines  nothing  relative  to  the  question,  whether  our  epistle  was 
directed  to  a  church  in  or  out  of  Palestine. 

Obj.  2.  '  Heb.  xii.  4,  '*  Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood,  striving  agiunst 
sin,**  i.  e.  agun^t  injurious  and  unjust  oppoution.  How  could  this  be  said  to 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  who  had  been  called  to  witness  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen  and  others,  and  the  bloody  death  of  James;  and  who  had  lived  in 
the  fire  of  persecution,  ever  since  its  first  establishment  ?' 

This  argument  has  appeared  so  conclusive  to  many  critics,  that  they  have 
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abandoned  the  idea  of  supporting  tlie  ancient  opinion,  that  our  epistle  was 
directed  to  the  church  in  Palestine.  Its  first  appearance  inclined  me  to  the 
same  condanon.  A  more  particular  examination  of  it,  however,  has  led  me 
to  doubt  altogether  of  its  validity. 

"  Gall  to  mind,"  says  the  writer,  *'  your  severe  afflictions  in  former  days, 
when  ye  were  first  enlightened,"  x.  32-^34.  That  is,  your  former  persecu- 
tions which  were  severe,  ye  bore  with  patience  and  cheerfulness,  although  ye 
suffered  imprisonment  and  loss  of  property.  Now,  indeed,  ye  are  tried,  conti- 
nues the  writer,  but  not  in  the  highest  degree.  "  Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto 
blood."  How  then  does  the  history  of  the  church  in  Palestine  comport  with 
these  sentiments  ?     A  question  which  must  necessarily  be  investigated  here. 

The  first  persecution  was  that  which  arose  at  the  time  of  Stephen's  mar- 
tyrdom. Acts  vi.  vii.  This  happened  probably  in  A.  D.  37  or  38.  During 
this  persecution  many  were  imprisoned,  severely  beaten,  and  subjected  to 
various  insults  and  outrages,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  any 
blood  was  shed,  except  that  of  Stephen.  Paul,  in  giving  an  account  of  his 
former  conduct,  says  that  he  persecuted  Christianity  unto  death,  Acts  xxii.  4, 
which  was  in  fact  the  case  with  respect  to  Stephen,  and  no  doubt  he  designed 
to  do  so  in  respect  to  many  others.  But  in  telling  us  what  he  actually 
effected,  he  says,  that  be  arrested  Christians,  beat  them  in  the  synagogues. 
Acts  xui.  4,  19,  compelled  them  to  blaspheme,  and  shut  them  up  in  prison. 
Acts  xxvi.  10,  11.  But  the  voice  of  Jesus  arrested  him  on  his  way  to  Da- 
mascus ;  and  in  confessing  his  crime,  he  avows  that  he  imprisoned  believers 
and  beat  them  in  the  synagogues.  But  he  does  not  state  that  he  was  guilty 
of  blood  except  in  the  case  of  Stephen,  Acts  xxii.  19,  20.  As  this  passage 
contains,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  a  fidl  confession  of  his  guilt,  it  may 
serve  to  explain  the  doubtful  passage  in  Acts  xxvi.  10,  where  he  says,  when 
they  were  slain  {A»m^vf*i¥6t»  »vtu»),  I  gave  my  vote  against  them.  The  plu- 
ral number  here  (A»»i^vf4.i»a»)  has  led  many  to  suppose,  that  Paul  was  con- 
cerned mjrequent  murders.  But  any  one  versed  in  the  narrations  of  the  New^ 
Testament,  cannot  but  know  that  the  plural  number  is  sometimes  used  to  de- 
signate the  occurrence  of  facts,  in  which  only  one  person  is  concerned  as  the 
agent,  i.  e.  where  the  sense  of  the  passage  requires  it  to  be  understood  in  the 
same  way  as  the  singular  would  be.  It  is  thus  that  the  thieves  on  the  cross 
are  said  to  have  reviled  the  Saviour,  although  only  one  of  them  did  so,  Matt. 
xxvii.  44,  Mark  xv.  32,  comp.  Luke  xxiiL  39  ;  thus  that  the  demoniacs ,  at 
Gadara  are  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  fierce,  when  only  one  of  them  was 
so,  Matt.  viii.  28 — 34,  comp.  Mark  v.  1—18,  Luke  viii.  26—38  ;  and  thus, 
in  other  cases  presented  by  the  Scriptures,*  and,  I  may  add,  by  other  writ- 

*  See  M«tf.  u.  80-34,  and  comp.  Mark  x.  46—512,  Luke  xviii.  35—43.  See  alio  Matt ' 
xvvfii.  1,  Mark  zvi.  ],  2,  with  which  comp.  Lulce  xxiv.  1,  9,  10,  and  John  xx.  ],  11,  18* 
Prof.  Bleek,  indeed,  in  titi  review  Allg.  Lit.  Z«iL  Erg.  B.  Jan.  1830,  has  objected  (o  the 
analogy  of  all  the  iratancet  above  produced,  with  the  k»m^tu9m  mlrSt  in  Acts  xxvi.  10.  He 
allowB  that  this  latter  phrase  may  well  be  undentood  in  a  general  indeterminate  sense,  with- 
out any  necearity  of  an  Individually  plural  meaning :  and  he  remarks,  that  the  spealter  must 
of  courM  have  b«en  conscious  still,  in  his  own  mind,  whether  one  or  more  than  one  was  really 
meant  But  in  the  other  cases,  in  the  text  and  in  the  instances  above  cited  in  this  note,  of 
•nalogou*  usage  as  to  the  mode  of  expression,  he  thinks  it  is  dear  that  the  writers  difler  from 
meh  other  In  exprenfon,  because  they  differed  in  respect  to  actual  knowledge.  E.  g.  Mat- 
thew in  xxvii.  44,  and  Mark  in  xv.  32,  state  that  the  thiete$  (plural)  reviled  the  Saviour  on 
the  cross;  and  this  because  they  (the  Evangelists)  believed  that  both  of  them  did  so;  while 
Lake,  in  xxiii.  99—34,  gives  a  particular  account  which  shows,  that  probably  only  one  of 
these  malefactors  was  concerned  in  reviling  Jesus.  Now,  not  to  speak  at  alhof  that  **  guid- 
ance bv  the  Spirit'*  which  the  Saviour  promised  to  the  disciples,  John  xiv.  16,  17,  26,  xv. 
to,  xvi.  IS,  or  at  least  to  his  apottlet,  of  whom  Matthew  was  one,  and  which  I  know  not 
whether  Prof.  Bleek  admits  or  rejects;  it  would  seem  to  be  incredible  in  itself,  yea  utlerly 
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ings  also,  too  numerous  to  be  here  recounted.  Nothing  is  sud,  in  the  history 
of  the  first  persecution,  of  any  Christians  suffering  martyrdom  besides  Stephen ; 
nothing  in  Paul's  confession  to  the  Saviour,  which  specifies  the  blood  that 
he  had  shed.     The  conclusion  seems  to  be,  then,  that  only  the  blood  of 

SnrredihfA,  that  Matthew  did  net  know  the  real  faots,  In  respect  to  the  demeanour  of  the 
malefactore  in  queetion.  Were  there  not  ditctples  at  the  crucifiEion  ?  John  xtz.  85— S7. 
And  during  lo  extreordinary  and  deeply  Interesting  a  scene,  Is  It  possible  that  the  behaviour 
of  the  thieves  should  not  be  noted  by  tbe  beloved  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  by  his  own  mother, 
who  remained  close  by  the  cross  until  the  very  lest  moments  of  Jesus'  life,  John  six.  26—30. 
Yet  this  same  disdple  has  not  said  a  word  in  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  the  malefaetors  ; 
he  has  merely  noted,  that  two  others  were  crucified  with  Jesus,  xix.  18.  Matthew,  and 
Mark  after  him,  on  the  other  hand,  have  noted  that  Jesus  was  reviled  by  the  thieves ;  and 
simply  noted  this  by  using  the  plvral  number,  which  is  so  often  used  in  narration  where  the 
writer  means  to  give  only  «  general  account  without  going  into  particulars.  In  exact  accord- 
ance with  this,  we  speak  in  common  parlance ;  e.  g.  *  The  mob  assaulted  him,*  in  case  one  of 
them,  or  two,  or  a  few  of  them  maae  the  assault.  So  we  say:  *  The  French  do  this;  the 
English  do  that;'  when  only  the  individuals  concerned  In  the  executive  government  of  Franoa 
and  England  have  done  It  Vrof.  Bleek  certainly  has  not  yet  to  learn,  that  a  narration  in- 
tended  to  be  general,  and  general  only,  may  be  made  out  by  usinff  the  singular  or  plural 
number  of  verbs,  just  as  the  writer  rhoosee,  and  yet  there  be  no  nustake  or  deception  about 
it,  nor  any  defect  of  knowledge  in  the  writer. 

Why  one  evangelist  should  prefer  to  narrate  in  a  general  way,  while  another  goes  into 
particulars,  is  another  question.  In  the  present  case,  for  example,  why  have  Matthew  and 
Mark  related  in  general  terms,  while  Luke  has  gone  into  particulars?  Why  has  John 
omitted  both  kinds  of  narration,  I.  e.  taken  no  notice  at  all  of  the  iMhaviour  of  the  malefao- 
tora  ?  Why  has  Luke  inserted  many  important  narrations,  which  the  other  evangelists  have 
omitted  ?  And  vice  versa,  why  have  Matthew  and  John  done  the  same  ?  It  is  easy  eirouch 
to  ask  tuch  questions ;  and  as  easy  to  see,  that  the  answer  to  them  can  never  be,  that  the 
writen  were  ignorant  of  all  facts  which  they  have  not  related.  This  is  utterly  improbable, 
nay  absolutely  impossible.  Did  not  John  and  Matthew,  both  apostles  and  personal  altendanis 
on  tlie  Saviour,  know  more  about  him  than  they  have  related  r  The  answer  to  this  may  be 
found  in  John  xzi-  85. 

It  is  not  want  of  knowledge,  then,  that  is  the  cause,  at  any  rate  this  is  not  the  only  cause, 
of  diversity  as  to  matter  and  manner  among  the  evangelists.  It  depends  on  other  causes,  and 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  different  views,  impressions,  and  objects  of  the  reipedive  writers 
In  regard  to  some  particulars  of  their  accounts,  while  they  are  all  perfectly  united  in  the 
nme  general  object ;  different,  I  mean,  not  in  the  sense  of  being  contradictory,  but  diverse 
in  r^ard  to  the  strength  of  impression  which  they  made,  or  diverse  in  their  appearance  to 
the  mind,  because  they  were  contemplated  from  positions  that  were  different. 

In  accordance  with  what  is  now  remarked,  we  nnd  the  account  of  the  demoniacs.  In  Matt, 
viil.  88—34,  and  in  the  parallel  passages,  rehited  in  the  plural  bv  Matthew,  and  in  the 
singular  by  Mark  and  Luxe.  How  happens  this?  Not  for  want  of  knowledge  In  Matthew, 
who  plainly  was  present  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  must  have  known  its  true  nature. 
But  now  ooiild  Luke  and  Mark  relate  the  story  of  only  one  demoniac  ?  I  answer,  that  pro- 
bably it  is  because  one  was  the  principal  agent  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  was  the  special 
subject  of  the  story.  The  occurrence  Is  thus  related  generally,  if  1  may  so  express  m}self, 
by  them ;  while  Matthew,  who  was  present,  goes  into  particulars^  and  tells  us  of  more  than 
one  demoniac.  That  he  a8crit>e8  fierceness  to  both,  results  of  course  fTom  his  mode  of  narra- 
tion, Just  what  is  every  day  practised,  i.  e.  from  ascribing  to  those  associated  the  actions  of 
one  individual  among  them. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  made  on  Matt.  xx.  30 — Si,  and  the  parallel  passages;  where 
the  diversity  is  just  the  same,  Matthew  using  the  plural,  and  Mark  and  Luke  the  singular. 
It  is  evident  that  Matthew  was  himself  present,  on  this  occasion;  comp.  Matt.  xx.  17. 

As  to  the  other  examples,  the  reader  who  will  take  the  pains  to  compare  Matt,  xxviii.  1, 
7, 8,  and  Mark  xvi.  1, 8, 7,  with  Luke  xxiil.  65, 66.  xxiv.  1,9,  10;  and  then  the  whole  with 
John  XX.  1,  8,  will  see  that  where  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  subject,  a  personal  knowledge 
in  regard  to  Matthe%T  and  John  existed,  yet  there  is  a  diversity  in  the  mode  of  narration ; 
John  relating  a  fact  in  respect  to  one  on/y  of  several  concerned  in  it;  while  Matthew,  as  also 
Mark  and  Luke,  relates  the  same  fact  as  if  several  were  concerned  in  it.  But  does  this 
neceesarily  Imply  want  of  knowledge,  or  contradiction  ?  I  trow  not;  and  if  not,  then  -I  may 
still  believe  that  the  references  made  in  the  text  above,  and  in  the  first,  part  of  this  note,  are 
relevant  to  the  point  in  question,  which  is,  whether  the  number,  either  plural  or  singular, 
which  is  employed,  determines  of  course  the  particulars  of  anyoecurrence  that  is  related,  or 
even  the  state  of  the  writer's  consciousness  or  knowledge  in  regard  to  those  particulars.  And 
tbe  passages  referred  to  show  thus  much,  viz.  that  where  the  principal  thing  merely  in  re- 
gard to  any  event,  is  the  object  aimed  at  by  any  narrator,  he  may  employ  the  singular  or  the 
plural,  Just  which  6est  suits  his  mode  of  narration  and  conception;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
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Stephen  was  shed  on  this  occasion,  although  douhtless  Paul  then  meant  to 
add  to  the  numher  of  martyrs ;  he  gave  his  vote  for  this  purpose,  Acts  xxvi. 
10,  and  abused  Christians  in  various  ways,  such  as  the  spite  and  malice  of 
Jews  suggested.  But  they  were  not  destroyed.  It  must  be  remembered,  in 
regard  to  this  persecution,  that  it  was  limited  t6  Jerusalem ;  with  the  ex« 
ception  only,  that  Paul  designed  to  extend  it  to  Damascus,  Acts  viii.  12, 
xxvi.  10. 

Saul's  conversion,  however,  appears  to  have  put  an  end  to  this  persecution ; 
for  we  read,  after  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  that  the  churches  in  Judea, 
Galilee,  and  Samaria,  were  in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  were  multi- 
piled.  Acts  ix.  31. 

Persecution  again  broke  out  under  Herod  Agrippa,  about  A.  D.  44,  who, 
to  gain  favour  with  the  Jews,  pretended  great  £eal  for  the  law ;  and  to  do 
them  a  pleasure,  he  undertook  to  harass  Christians.  How  widely  he  extended 
his  efforts  to  vex  them,  the  sacred  historian  has  not  told  us ;  it  is  simply  said, 
that  he  undertook  KUJtiotii  rtitttt  ruv  oixo  riy;  sKKf^noiuf,  and  that  he  put  to 
death  James  the  brother  of  John,  and  cast  Peter  into  prison.  Acts  xii.  1,  8. 
It  is  very  probable,  since  Herod  lived  a  part  of  his  time  at  Cesarea,  that  he 
may  have  extended  his  vexations  to  the  churches  there,  in  order  to  increase 
his  popularity  in  that  city,  which  was  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  we  read  of  only  one  death  on  this  occasion ;  James  he  destroyed,  dtniXt, 
but  others  iMtwof. 

Herod  died  a  short  time  after  this,  at  Cesarea,  smitten  by  a  divine  hand,  on 
account  of  his  having  impiously  received  praise  as  a  god.  With  his  death  the 
persecution  ceased ;  for  the  Roman  procurators  who  followed,  allowed  of  no 
open  persecution.  It  was  not  until  the  departure  of  Festus,  and  before  the 
arrival  of  his  successor  Albinus,  nineteen  or  twenty  years  after  the  persecution 
of  Herod,  that  the  Jews  were  again  engaged  in  any  open  or  violent  outrages 
against  Christians.  James  the  younger,  and  some  otliers  with  him,  were  then 
destroyed  by  Ananus  the  high  priest.  But  thb  act  of  violence  was  disap- 
proved by  the  considerate  and  sober  part  of  the  Jews ;  and  Ananus  himself 
was  thrust  out  of  office,  by  the  interference  of  the  succeeding  Roman  governor, 
on  account  of  this  act  of  cruelty,  Josephus  Antiq.  XX.  These  are  all  the 
persecutions  unto  blood,  in  Palestine  and  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
of  which  we  have  any  historical  information.  The  last  of  these  probably  oc- 
curred after  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written.  Vexation  proceeding 
from  personal  insult,  contumely,  excommunications,  malice,  and  blind  fiery 

others  may  narrate  !n  a  different  manner,  hny\ng  a  tpecfjie  object  In  view;  and  all  this, 
without  any  impeachraent  of  the  knowledge  or  veracity  of  either  narrator. 

My  apology  for  thie  long  note,  it  the  great  Importance  of  the  aubjccU  and  not  any  deeire  of 
oppugning  Prof.  Bleek«  whoee  moderation,  ability,  and  critical  acumen  in  general,  1  ihoold 
be  far  from  calling  in  question.  But  when  that  which  would  seem  lubttaiitially  to  affect  the 
credit  of  the  Kvangrlistf,  ii  suggested,  it  is  at  least  deserving  of  serious  examination. 

If  t^e  reader  has  still  any  doubt  on  the  principal  question,  whether  the  plural  is  employed 
in  a  general  way  of  narration  when  a  -Mpecific  and  jMir<<eMtor,narnition  would  demand  the 
singular,  let  him  compare  Mark  vii.  17,  with  Matt.  zv.  15 :  Matt.  xiv.  17.  and  Mark  vi.  S8, 
wlih  John  vl.  8, 9;  Matt.  xxvi.^S,  and  Mark  xlv.  4,  with  John  xii.  4,5;  Matt  xxlv.  1,  witli 
Mark  ziii.  1 ;  Matt,  xzvii.  87,  with  John  six.  19;  Matt  xxvii.  48,  and  Mark  It.  86,  with 
John  xix.  29.  So  in  Luke  xxli.  67,  a  question  is  ascribed  to  the  multitude  of  the  chief 
priest  and  scribes,  which  doubtless  was  put  by  tme  of  them.  In  like  manner  the  plural  la 
used,  where  the  nature  of  the  case  shows  that  the  singular  is  meant,  In  John  zl.  8,  Luke  xx. 
21,  38,  zxiT.  6  (^vw).  AlaU.  xv.  1,  12.  These  Insunoes  are,  Indeed,  more  directly  to  the 
point  of  iliustratliig  the  plural  form  of  expression  in  Acta  xxvi.  10,  than  those  dtecl  above ; 
and  I  am  tbankrulfor  the  remark  of  Pror.  Bleek,  which  has  occasioned  me  to  seek  for  and 
to  produce  them.  I  trust  the  relevancy  of  these  examples  to  the  case  In  Acts  xxvi.  10,  will 
not  lie  eallod  in  question. 
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asea],  on  the  pBti  of  the  unbetieving  Jews,  no  doubt,  the  Christians  in  Pales- 
tine suffered  very  frequently,  durmg  the  period  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  But  restraint  of  personal  liberty  and  destruction  of  property  or  of 
life,  were  not  permitted  by  a  Roman  government  while  the  civil  administration 
of  Judea  was  actually  in  their  hands. 

Compare  now  these  fiicts,  which  I  have  not  seen  fully  developed  by  any  of 
the  critics  who  have  written  on  our  epistle,  with  the  passage  which  is  at  pre- 
sent  under  consideration.  Our  episde  is  directed  to  Christians  as  a  body, 
and  not  to  the  teachers  or  officers  of  the  churches ;  for  these  are  separately 
spoken  of,  Heb.  xiii.  7,  17,  and  a  salutation  is  sent  to  them,  Heb.  xiii.  24,  as 
not  being  a  direct  party  to  the  epistle,  but  a  separate  class  of  persons.  The 
investigation  which  we  have  instituted  shows  that  onfy  teachers,  and  not 
private  Christians,  had  suffered  martyrdom  in  Judea.  An  epistle  to  private 
Christians  In  Palestine,  then,  and  not  addressed  to  their  teachers,  might  say, 
and  might  truly  say,  "Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood,  striving  against 
sin  ;**  although  some  of  theur  teachers  had  suffered  martyrdom. 

Eichhom,  denying  that  our  epistle  was  written  to  a  church  In  Palestine, 
asks,  as  though  it  were  incapable  of  contradiction,  '*  Did  not  blood  often  flow 
at  JerusalCTo,  and,  since  this  was  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  in  Palestine 
at  large  ?**  And  then  he  concludes  it  to  be  impossible,  that  our  epistle  should 
say  to  Hebrew  Christians  in  Palestine,  "Ye  have  not  resisted  unto  blood." 
But  had  he  minutely  Investigated  the  history  of  these  persecutions,  he  might 
have  spared  his  conclusion,  and  refrained  from  the  assurance  with  which  it  is 
stated.  Ify  however,  we  should  admit  all  that  is  contended  for,  viz.  that  in 
the  persecution  of  the  time  of  Stephen,  and  under  Herod  Agrippa,  many 
private  Christians  were  destroyed ;  even  then,  the  passage  of  the  epistle  which 
we  are  considering,  offers  no  formidable  difficulty.  Plainly,  the  principles  of 
interpretation  demand  no  more,  than  that  what  is  said,  in  the  verse  under 
consideration,  should  have  respect  to  the  generations  of  Christians  then  living, 
and  the  persecution  then  pending  when  the  epistle  was  written.  One  gener- 
ation of  Christians,  who  were  adults,  or  in  advanced  life  when  they  were 
converted,  which  might  have  been  on  or  near  the  day  of  Pentecost,  must  have 
necessarily  passed  off  the  stage.  In  a  period  of  about  thirty  years.  But  many 
of  the  generation  now  addressed  may  have  been  Christians,  and  probably  were 
so,  at  the  time  when  Herod  persecuted  the  church ;  which  accords  well  with 
what  our  epistle  says,  "  Remember  former  days,  when,  soon  after  your  con- 
version, ye  endured  a  great  fight  of  afflictions,"  x.  32 — 34.  But  after  that, 
when  Herod  was  dead,  there  was  a  remission  of  severities.  Now  again,  the 
violence  of  the  Jews  had  begun  to  show  itself;  but  the  Roman  government 
overawed  It  so  as  to  restrain  It  from  shedding  blood.  Such  a  state  of  things 
agrees  well  with  the  language  of  our  epistle.  Ye  have  not^  i.  e.  in  your  pre- 
sent struggle,  resisted  unto  blood.  This  expression  has  not  necessarily  any 
respect  to  preceding  times  of  persecution,  but  only  to  that  which  was  then 
pending.  In  this  way  the  laws  of  exegesis  are  satisfied.  But  if  not,  if  the 
expression  must  be  referred  to  past  times.  It  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  capa- 
ble  of  historical  vindication,  when  applied  to  the  Hebrews.  Private  persons 
had  not  resisted  unto  blood. 

My  apology  for  dwelling  so  long  on  this  subject,  Is  the  Interesting  ii&cts  In 
the  history  of  the  church  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  the  hasty  conclusions 
or  Imperfect  investigations  respecting  It,  which  I  have  found  in  all  the  writers 
whom  I  have  had  opportunity  to  consult.  Even  Schroeckh,  In  his  great  work 
on  Ecclesiastical  History,  has  omitted  any  detailed  account  of  the  primitive 
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persecutions,  and  has  given  us  nothing  which  is  adapted  to  satisfy  a  particular 
inquirer. 

Obj.  3.  *  Heb.  xiii.  24,  They  of  Italy  salute  you.  What  did  the  church  in 
Italy  know  of  the  church  in  Palestine,  that  they  should  send  salutations  to 
them  ?  Or  if,  as  most  critics  have  averred,  they  of  Italy  means  Priscilla  and 
Aquila,  how  should  the  church  of  Palestine  know  any  thing  of^  these  private 
Jews,  who  had  only  travelled  from  Rome  to  Ck>rinth,  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus, 
and  thence  back  again  to  Rome?' 

In  regard  to  the  first  part  of  this  objection,  it  is  sufficient  to  ask.  How  could 
Peter  send  a  salutation  from  the  church  at  Babylon,  1  Pet.  v.  1 3,  to  the 
churches  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia  ?  1  Pet.  L  1. 
How  could  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthians  from  Ephesus;  say :  The  churchee 
of  Asia  salute  you  f  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  Was  then,  the  church  at  Babylon  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  all  those  churches  in  Asia,  to  whom  their  salutation 
was  sent  by  Peter?  Or  were  the  churches  of  Asia  personally  acquainted 
with  the  Corinthians?  Neither  the  one,  nor  the  other.  Neither  was  neces- 
sary ;  for  what  is  more  common  than  salutations,  sent  by  a  mutual  friend, 
from  some  persons  to  others  whom  they  have  never  seen? 

But  farther ;  had  they  of  Italy  never  heard  of  the  church  in  Palestine  ? 
And  might  they  not  sympathize  with  them  in  their  trials  and  dangers,  and 
send  them  an  afifectionate  expression  of  their  regard  in  a  salutation?  Such 
objections  cannot  surely  help  to  support  the  cause,  in  aid  of  which  they  are 
adduced. 

As  to  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  if  the  o/  oLtfo  r^s  ^Ireixiue  means  them,  which  is 
very  improbable,  a  sympathy  in  them,  as  Jews,  for  their  Christian  brethren  in 
Palestine,  is  surely  not  matter  of  wonder.  And  an  expression  of  this  in  a 
salutation,  is  as  little  so. 

Obj.  4.  '  The  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  in  various  places 
eulogized  them  for  the  charity  which  they  had  so  cheerfully  manifested,  and 
continued  to  manifest,  on  various  occasions,  Heb.  vi.  10 ;  in  particular  for 
their  compassion  towards  those  who  were  in  bonds,  L  e.  imprisoned,  x.  32,  seq. 
He  exhorts  them  also  to  continue  their  benefactions  of  this  nature,  by  a  liberal 
hospitality,  Heb.  xiii.  1,  2,  16.  How  could  such  things  be  addressed  to  the 
church  in  Palestine;  and  how  could  they  be  praised  for  contributions  to 
others,  when  they  were  so  poor  from  the  first,  that  they  had  even  been  assisted 
by  the  contributions  of  churches  from  abroad  Y 

But  this  argument  fails  of  producing  conviction,  because  it  is  built  on  an 
interpretation  of  the  epistle  which  is  not  admissible,  and  on  an  assumption  of 
facts  altogether  improbable  and  unsupported.  The  writer  tells  them,  that 
God  would  not  forget  their  labour  of  love,  in  that  they  have  ministered  to  the 
saints  and  do  still  minister,  vi.  10 ;  that  they  have  had  compassion  on  those 
who  were  in  bonds,  x.  34  ;  that  they  must  not  forget  to  entertain  strangers, 
xiiL  2;  and  that  God  is  well  pleased  with  their  sacrifices  of  hospitality 
(jtotvmfUs),  xiiL  16.  Here  is  nothing  said,  or  even  intimated,  of  making  con- 
tributions for  churches  abroad.  They  are  commended  for  being  liberal  to  the 
saints,  who  were  in  need  or  in  prison ;  and  they  are  exhorted  to  continue  their 
hospitality  to  strangers,  i.  e.  to  receive  with  liberality  and  kindness  brethren 
that  were  strangers  from  abroad,  probably  preachers,  who  visited  them.  Who 
can  doubt  that  a  characteristic  so  peculiarly  exhibited  by  Christians  in  general 
of  the  primitive  age,  was  manifested  by  the  churches  in  Palestine ;  a  country 
which  so  many  strangers  visited  ? 

But  when  it  is  said,  that  the  church  in  Palestine  was  supported  by  contri- 
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buttons  from'abroad,  why  should  this  be  predicated,  as  it  is  by  many  critics, 
of  all  the  Christian  churches  in  Palestine?  There  is  no  support  for  this 
opinion  to  be  derived  from  history.  When  the  famine  occurred  in  the  time 
of  Claudius,  Acts  xi.  27 — 30,  a  collection  was  made  at  Antioch,  and  sent  to 
Judea ;  which  appears,  however,  to  have  been  distributed  at  Jerusalem,  Acts 
xii.  25.  In  respect  to  all  the  other  collections  mentioned  in  Paul's  epistles, 
Jerusalem  is  evidently  the'place  for  which  they  are  destined.  See  Rom.  xv. 
25 — 31,  1  Cor,  xvi.  1 — 3,  2  Cor.  viii.  ix.  slg  Ay  love,  comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 — 5, 
Gal.  ii.  I — 10.  If  now  we  conSlder  the  circumstances  of  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, this  will  not  excite  any  surprise.  For,  first,  in  this  metropolis  Jewish 
zeal  was  more  displayed  than  elsewhere,  and  Christians  here  were,  of  course, 
peculiarly  exposed  to  persecution  and  want.  Secondly,  the  multitude  of 
Christian  Jews,  who  still  resorted  to  the  temple  in  order  to  pay  their  services 
there,  and  who  would  naturally  consort  with  the  Christians  at  Jenisalem, 
rendered  necessary  the  charity  of  the  churches  abroad  in  order  that  the  Chris- 
tians  of  the  Jewish  metropolis  might  support  their  hospitality.  But  as  to 
other  churches  in  Palestine,  we  know  nothing  of  their  poverty.  We  know 
that  many  Chrbtians  in  that  country  had  possessions,  and  sold  them  in  order 
to  put  the  avails  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  church,  soon  after  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  Acts  ii.  44,  45.  Indeed  it  is  beyond  all  bounds  of  probability  to 
suppose  that,  of  the  many  thousand  Jews  in  Palestine  who  had  become  Chris- 
tians, all  were  poor  and  in  need  of  foreign  charity.  Poverty  of  this  nature 
was  not  very  common  among  the  Jews,  who  were  always  an  active  and  indus- 
trious nation.  Above  all,  the  supposition  that  the  Hebrew  Christians  were 
unable  to  perform  the  common  rites  of  hospitality,  and  to  aid  in  any  way  such 
OS  were  thrown  into  prison,  or  to  furnish  them  with  aliment,  is  destitute  of 
every  degree  of  probability ;  and  therefore  it  can  form  no  solid  objection  to 
the  idea,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  addressed  to  some  church  or 
churches  in  Palestine.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  and  that  exclusive^,  was  addressed  ? 

Moreover,  the  very  objection  itself  affords  an  argument  for  the  position 
which  it  is  designed  to  oppose.  In  what  country  were  the  prisoners  to  whom 
compassion  had  been  shown  ?  Prisoners  they  were,  evidently,  on  account  of 
their  Christian  faith.  We  have  seen  that  neither  liberty  nor  life  was,  at  this 
period,  in  jeopardy  abroad  on  account  of  religion,  because  of  the  restraint  over 
the  Jews  exercised  by  the  Roman  government.  We  have  no  history  that 
proves  such  jeopardy  to  have  been  matter  of  fact.  The  mere  temporary  im- 
prisonment of  Paul  and  Silas,  on  charge  of  sedition,  and  as  preparatory  to  trial, 
(Acts  xvi.),  proves  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Accounts  of  other  imprisonments 
besides  this,  out  of  Palestine,  cannot  be  shown  in  the  history  of  the  primitive 
church,  at  least  within  the  Roman  provinces  abroad.  Palestine  was  the  only 
place  where  Christians  were  imprisoned.  Even  when  Paul  went  to  Damascus, 
he  expected  to  bring  his  prisoners  to  Jerusalem,  Acts  ix.  2.  Palestine  then 
was  the  place,  where  compassion  to  Christian  prisoners  was  needed,  and  where 
it  was  to  be  shown ;  and  there,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  was  exhibited  by  those 
whom  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  addresses. 

Obj.  5.  •  Heb.  xiii.  23,  •*  Know  ye  that  our  brother  Timothy  is  set  at 
liberty,  d'3roKt>>vfiho»,  with  whom,  if  he  come  soon,  I  will  pay  you  a  visit." 
How  could  the  church  in  Palestine  know  any  thing  of  Timothy,  who  was 
never  there ;  and  what  particular  concern  can  they  be  supposed  to  have  had 
with  a  visit  of  Timothy  to  them  ?' 

But,  first,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  Timothy  was  with  Paul  at  Jerusa- 
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lem,  during  his  last  visit  there  before  his  imprisonment.  It  is  certain  from 
Acta  XX.  4,  that  Timothy  set  out  with  him  and  several  others,  from  Troas,  to 
go  to  Jerusalem ;  and  equally  certain,  that  although  the  history  of  Paul's 
voyage  to  Palestine,  at  that  time,  is  traced  with  a  minuteness  that  is  unusual, 
no|  a  word  is  mentioned  of  Timothy's  being  left  behind,  or  being  separated 
for  any  time  from  him ;  although  it  is  the  custom  of  Luke  to  mention  such  a 
fact,  whenever  it  occurs;  e.  g.  Acts  xix.  22,  xvii.  14,  xx.  5,  13,  14.  Indeed 
it  is  altogether  agidnst  probability,  that  Timothy  would  have  separated  from 
Paul  on  this  occasion ;  for  it  was  announced  to  Paul,  on  his  way,  that  bonds 
and  imprisonment  awaited  him  at  Jerusalem,  Acts  xxL  4,  xx.  23 ;  not  to 
mention  the  desire  which  Timothy,  who  had  been  educated  as  a  Jewish  pro- 
selyte, must  have  had  to  see  Jerusalem  and  the  interesting  objects  which  it 
presented. 

The  sequel  of  this  journey  was,  that  Paul  was  kept  two  years  as  a  prisoner 
at  Cesarea;  with  full  liberty  of  access,  however,  to  all  his  friends  and  acquain- 
tance. Is  there  any  probability  that  Timothy,  who  was  so  ardently  attached 
to  Paul  as  to  have  followed  him  every  where,  from  the  very  first  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  would  have  immediately  deserted  him ;  or  even  if  he 
was  then  abroad,  that  he  would  not  have  come  to  aid  his  necessities  ?  So  far 
then  as  the  objection  is  built  on  Timothy's  ignorance  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine, 
or  theirs  of  him,  it  appears  altogether  improbable. 

Besides,  even  supposing  Timothy  had  not  been  personally  there,  did  not 
the  churches  there  know  that  he  was  a  favourite  companion  and  helper  of 
Paul  ?  And  was  he  not  commended  to  the  Jews,  by  the  ^t  that  after  he 
became  a  Christian,  he  had  submitted  to  the  rite  of  circumcision  on  their 
account?  If  Paul  wrote  the  epistle  in  question,  or  any  other  person  imme- 
diately connected  with  Timothy,  he  might  very  naturally  give  the  churches  in 
Palestine,  and  especially  the  church  at  Cesarea,  information  that  he  was  sent 
away  (MxoXcTiv^ivoi')  or  set  at  liberty,  and  that  when  he  should  return,  he 
would  pay  them  a  visit  in  his  company. 

Obj.  6.  '  But  how  could  Paul  pray  to  be  restored  to  the  churches  in  Pales- 
tine? Hebrews  xiu.  19.  He  had  just  been  sent  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner,  by 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine ;  how  could  he  expect  or  wish 
to  return  thither  agidn  ?' 

This  objection  is  built  on  the  suppoation,  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  our 
epistle.  Conceding  this  point  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  may  be  asked, 
in  reply.  If  Paul  had  been  at  Rome,  and  was  dismissed  there  by  the  emperor 
himself,  on  an  appeal  to  him  personally  as  judge  in  respect  to  the  Jews,  might 
not  the  apostle  well  expect  that  the  Jews  would  in  future  be  overawed,  and 
not  venture  to  attack  him  agidn  on  account  of  his  religion  ?  Besides,  it  was 
only  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  was  exposed  to  dangerous  persecution.  At  Cesar 
rea,  he  remained  a  kind  of  prisoner  at  large,  without  any  tumult  or  excitement, 
for  two  whole  years.  Might  he  not  desire  to  be  restored  to  the  brethren 
there,  who  had  treated  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  administered  to  his 
necessities  while  he  was  among  them  as  a  prisoner?  Besides,  Paul  was  not 
a  man  to  be  deterred  from  a  desire  to  go,  or  from  actually  going,  to  any  place 
where  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  go,  by  any  prospect  of  persecution  or  of  suf- 
ferings ;  as  his  history  abundantly  testifies. 

Obj.  7.  '  The  Ebionites,  a  sect  made  up  of  Palestine  Jews,  appear  to  have 
known  nothing  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  How  could  this  be,  if  it  had 
been  directed  to  any  of  the  churches  in  Palestine  V 

If  Paul  was  the  author  of  this  epistle,  then  it  is  very  easy  to  answer  this 
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objection ;  for  the  Ebionites  rejected  all  the  epistles  of  Paul  from  their  canon, 
as  Eusebius  expressly  testifies,  because  Paul  every  where  appears  in  them, 
wherever  occasion  demands  it,  in  opposition  to  a  Judaizing  spirit.  They,  on 
the  other  hand,  separated  from  other  Christians,  out  of  zeal  for  the  rites  of  the 
Jewish  law.  Nay,  the  manner  in  which  Eusebius  mentions  this  fact,  seems 
to  imply  that  the  Ebionites  were  acquainted  with  the  episUe  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  rejected  it,  together  with  Paul's  acknowledged  epistles ;  for  Eusebius 
reckoned  this  epistle  to  be  certainly  one  of  Paul's ;  and  he  mentions  the  re- 
jection of  Paul's  epistles  by  these  sectarians,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to 
imply,  that  the  whole  of  these  epistles,  as  reckoned  by  himself,  were  rejected 
by  them.* 

To  the  same  purpose  Irenaeus  testifies,  Advers.  Hsres.  I.  26,  "  Apostolum 
Paulum  [Ebionits]  recusant,  apostatam  eum  l^is  dicentes." 

Moreover,  if  some  other  person,  and  not  Paul,  had  been  the  author  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  sentiments  which  it  contains  respecting  the  Jewish 
ritual,  would  have  occasioned  its  rejection  from  the  canon  of  the  Ebionites. 
That  they  did  not  retain  it,  then,  as  part  of  their  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
is  no  argument  against  its  having  been  directed  to  the  church  in  Palestine. 

Obj.  8.  '  But  if  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  directed  to  the  church  in 
Palestine,  why  was  it  not  written  in  the  dialect  of  that  country,  instead  of  the 
Greek  language?  Is  it  not  improbable,  tl^tt  any  writer  would  address  in 
Greek,  Jews  who  spoke  the  Hebrew  language  ?' 

There  are  critics,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  who  maintidn  that  the 
original  epistle  was  in  Hebrew ;  believing,  as  Jerome  says,  that  the  author  ut 
Hebr€eu$,  Hebrmis  Hebraici  scripsiL  But  as  I  am  not  persuaded  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  opinion,  I  will  not  advance  it  here,  as  a  reply  to  the  objection 
which  we  are  now  considering. 

It  is  well  known,  and  abundantly  evident  from  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  thdt  the  Greek  language  was  generally  understood  more  or  less 
over  all  hither  Asia.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the  governments  es- 
tablished by  him,  had  made  Greek  the  language  of  courts,  of  literature,  and 
of  all  well  informed  people.  In  the  larger  and  more  commercial  towns,  this 
knowledge  extended  in  some  measure  to  the  common  people,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  a  more  elevated  rank.f 

The  Greek  votaries,  who  went  up  to  Jerusalem  every  year  to  perform  their 
religious  services  there,  must  have  rendered  the  Greek  language  somewhat 
current  in  the  metropolis.  It  was  the  language  by  which  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Western  Asia,  when  they  met  as  strangers,  held  intercourse  with  one  an- 
other. If  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  then,  was  written  in  Greek  and  directed 
to  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  it  might  have  been  understood  by  them. 

But  if  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  directed  to  Cesarea,  there  is  still 
more  reason  to  suppose  it  would  have  been  easily  understood  there.  In  that 
city,  there  were  a  great,  multitude  of  Greeks,  even  a  majority  of  its  inhabit- 

*  Eusebius,  Hist  Ecc.  iii.  87.  says,  that  the  EUonite$  rejected  all  PauV*  epistles^  became 
they  believed  him  to  be  an  apostate  from  the  late,  Juri  l\  r«v  fUv  Am#WXMi  w^ms  rav  liri^rt^  Af- 
vnrimt  ib^rr*  iTnu  )i7v,  inrn^Aw^t  Air^ttrnXmifrtt  ovm  nS  fifMv,  Now  as  fn  lib.  iif.  85  of  ihe  same 
author,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  iinpHcitly  reclcooed  as  one  of  Paul's  epistles,  and  clearly 
as  one  of  the  books  of  Scripture  which  are  i/*»)^§6fMfM,  (comp.  lib.  ill.  25  and  iii.  S. ),  it  ap- 
pears that  Eusebius  means  to  say,  that  iSie  Ebionites  rejected  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 
for  he  undoubtedly  held  this  to  be  one  of  Paul's.  Of  course,  he  supposes  the  Ebionites  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  it,  or  to  have  had  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  it. 

f  See  this  subject  illustrated,  in  a  very  able  and  satisfactory  manner,  by  Hug.  Einleit.  in 
das  N.  Test.  Thcil  II.  sect.  10,  a  tninslalion  of  which  is  given  in  tho  Biblical  Repository, 
Vol.  T.  No.  3. 
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ants,  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  III.  14.  p.  854.  edit.  Colon,,  vxiov  v(ff  '£xxifir«j> 
ivotxwfiUtfiM.  The  Jews  who  lived  there  were,  in  general,  men  devoted  to 
commerce^  or  to  concerns  of  a  public  nature,  and  must  have  well  understood 
the  Greek  language.  No  serious  difficulty,  then,  lies  in  the  way  of  supposing 
that  this  epbtle  was  sent  to  some  part  of  PdUstine^  and  that  it  was  intelligible 
there,  although  written  in  the  Greek  language. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  apparent  that  the  author  of  our  epistle  designed 
it  should  be  encyclical,  so  that  Jews  far  and  near  might  ultimately  peruse 
it,  in  order  that  they  might  become  weaned  from  their  attachment  to  the  Le- 
viUcal  rites,  and  substitute  Christianity  in  the  place  of  the  Mosaic  religion  ? 
Such  a  design  would  have  been  in  some  measure  defeated  by  writing  it  in  He- 
brew ;  for  Greek  was  by  far  the  most  general  language. 
.  Taking  all  these  facts  into  view,  that  it  was  written  in  Greek  does  not  ap- 
pear to  constitute*any  solid  objection  to  its  having  been  directed  to  some  part 
of  Palestine. 

Prof.  Bleek,  in  his  Review  before  cited,  chooses  to  account  for  the  epistle 
being  written  in  Greek,  by  suggestmg  the  probability,  that  '  the  writer  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language  as  then  spoken ;'  a  supposition,  he 
intimates,  which  is  the  more  probable,  inasmuch  as  the  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  show  that  the  writer  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptural  Hebrew.  The  manifestly  frequent  Hebraisms 
of  the  epistle,  however  (see  sect,  xxxii.),  are  against  both  of  these  supposi- 
tions. The  internal  evidence,  that  the  epistle  comes  from  the  hand  of  a  He- 
brew, seems  to  be  as  convincing,  on  the  whole,  as  it  is  in  regard  to  the  other 
New  Testament  books.  I  am  aware  how  often:  the  contrary  has  been  assert' 
ed;  but  when  has  it  been  proved  f  I  have  actually  produced  the  Hebraisms 
of  the  epistles,  and  those  who  do  but  repeat  over  the  assertion  of  Origen,  thai 
"the  epistle  is  better  Greek  (*SxAnwx«rl^«)  than  Paul's,"  are  ^ound  either 
to  show  that  these  are  not  Hebraisms,  or  to  concede  that  it  was  possible  for 
Origen  to  make  a  mistake  in  a  matter  of  taste  and  style  ;  in  respect  to  either 
of  which,  I  have  yet  to  learn,  that  he  can  be  accounted  a  skilful  arbiter. 

Obj.  9.  *  How  could  this  epistle  have  been  directed  to  Palestine,  when  the 
ground  of  argument  in  it,  in  several  places,  is  furnished  by  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion, and  not  by  the  Hebrew  Scriptures?  How  could  Jews  in  Palestine  be 
convinced,  by  an  appeal  of  this  nature?' 

But  who  does  not  know,  that  the  Palestine  Jews  of  that  day  r^arded  the 
Septuagint  version  as  being  of  divine  authority  ?  Josephus  gives  full  credit 
to  the  account  of  Aristeas,  respecting  the  miraculous  manner  in  which  this  ver- 
sion was  made;  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Antiq.  XII.  2.  edit.  Colon.  There 
could  be  no  danger  that  the  Jews  of  Palesthie  would  object  to  such  an  appeal, 
or  to  such  a  mode  of  argument. 

RSSULT. 

I  HAVE  now  examined  all  the  objections  against  the  opinion  that  the  epistle 
'  to  the  Hebrews  was  durected  to  Palestine,  with  which  I  have  met,  and  which 
seem  to  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  deserve  attention.  I  am  unable  to  per- 
ceive that  they  are  very  weighty ;  and  surely  they  come  quite  short  of  being 
conclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  positive  proof,  I  acknowledge,  is  only  of 
a  circumstantial  nature,  and  fiiUs  short  of  the  weight  which  direct  and  unequi- 
vocal testimony  in  the  epistle  itself  would  possess.  But  uniting  the  whole 
of  it  together ;  considering  the  intimate  knowledge  of  Jewish  rites,  the  strong 
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attachment  to  their  ritual,  and  the  special  danger  of  defection  from  Christian- 
ity in  consequence  of  it,  which  the  whole  texture  of  the  epistle  necessarily 
supposes ;  and  combining  these  thufigs  with  the  other  circumstances  above 
discussed ;  I  cannot  resist  the  impression,  that  the  universal  opinion  of  the  an- 
cient church  respecting  the  persons  to  whom  our  epistie  was  addressed,  was 
well  founded,  being  built  upon  early  tradition  and  the  contents  of  the  epistle ; 
and  that  the  doubts  and  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way,  by  modem  and  re- 
cent critics,  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  us  in  relinquishing  the 
belief,  that  Palestine  Christians  were  addressed  by  the  epistie  to  the  He- 
brews. Thousands  of  facts,  pertainmg  to  criticism  and  to  history,  are  believed 
and  treated  as  realities,  which  have  less  support  than  the  opinion  that  has  now 
been  examined. 

There  remains  but  one  question  more,  relative  to  the  original  destination 
of  this  epistie,  concerning  which  inquiry  is  now  to  be  made. 


XL  WAS  IT  DiaSCTED  TO  all  THB  CHUBCHBS  IN  PALESTINE,  OB  ONLY  TO  One  f 
AND  IF  ONLY  TO  ONE,  WAS  THIS  THE  CHUBCH  AT  JBBU8ALEM,  OB  AT  BOMB  OTHEB 
PLACE  ? 

This  question  cannot  be  answered,  as  is  sufficiently  evident  from  what  has 
been  already  said,  by  adducing  any  durect  testimony  concerning  it.  Proba- 
bility made  out  from  circumstantial  evidence,  is  all,  at  the  roost,  which  criti- 
cism can  achieve.     Perhiq>s  it  may  fail  even  in  respect  to  this. 

While  engaged  in  the  investigations  necessary  to  complete  the  views  above 
presented,  it  often  occurred  to  me  as  possible,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
might  have  been  originally  directed  to  the  church  at  Cesarea.  Perhaps  I 
may  venture  to  say,  that  there  are  at  least  some  specious  grounds  of  proba- 
biliiyt  that  this  was  the  case.  The  reasons  of  this  opinion  I  will  now  briefly 
state. 

Cesarea  {ILataoL^m  Tn^aKtoe,  Cesarea  by  the  sea)  was  built  by  Herod  the 
Great  in  a  most  splendid  manner,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Augustus.  Previously  to  this,  it  was  an  uisignificant  village  called 
2re«r«jro(  xi/^yo;,  the  tower  of  Strato.  Although  it  lay  out  of  the  district 
of  Judea,  (as  anciently  defined  by  the  Jews,)  and  within  the  borders  of  Pheni- 
cia,  yet  it  was  within  the  Roman  procuratorship  of  Judea,  and  was  the  capital 
of  the  Roman  prefects  or  procurators.  Josephus  calls  it  "  the  greatest  city  of 
Judeai*  and  says,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants were  Greeks,  Bell.  Jud.  III.  14,  p.  854,  edit.  Colon. 

Here  Cornelius,  the  first  convert  to  the  Christian  faith  from  the  Gentiles, 
was  stationed.  On  the  occasion  of  his  conversion  a  church  was  gathered 
here,  and  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  imparted  to  it.  Acts  x.  44 — 48. 
This  was  the  earliest  church  that  was  gathered  out  of  the  ancient  limits  of 
Judea. 

Paul  had  repeated  opportunities  for  acquuntance  with  Christians  here.^ 
After  his  first  journey  to  Jerusalem,  he  returned  to  Tarsus  through  Cesarea, 
Acts  ix.  30.  After  preaching  at  Corinth,  and  on  going  to  revisit  the  churches 
in  Asia,  Paul  landed  here.  Acts  xviii.  22.  On  his  fourth  visit  to  Palestine, 
he  lodged  here  at  the  house  of  Philip  the  Evangelist,  one  of  the  seven  deacons 
named  in  Acts  vi.  Here  he  abode  many  days,  ^fici^cig  ^y^tiovg.  Acts  xxi.  8 — 
10.  Here,  at  the  time  just  mentioned,  when  Agabus  had  predicted  that  in 
case  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem  he  would  be  bound  as  a  culprit  there,  and  de- 
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livered  up  to  the  heathen  tribunals,  the  men  of  the  place  (0/  iyroV/o/),  as  well 
as  his  own  trayelling  companions,  besought  him  with  tears  and  strong  entrea- 
ties to  refrain  from  going  thither,  Acts  xxi.  12,  13. 

When,  after  this,  he  had  been  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  sent  away  under  a 
guard  of  Roman  soldiers,  he  was  brought  again  to  Cesarea.  There  he  re- 
mained two  whole  years,  a  kind  of  prisoner  at  large,  none  of  his  fnends  bemg 
forbidden  to  approach  or  as«st  him.  Acts  xxiv.  23,  27. 

At  Cesarea  dwelt  a  rich  and  powerful  body  of  Jews.  In  the  time  of  Felix, 
these  Cesarean  Jews,  boasting  of  their  riches  and  of  Herod  as  the  founder  of 
the  city,  treated  with  contempt  the  Syrian  part  of  the  population.  This  raised 
a  tumult,  and  at  last  occasioned  mutual  assaults,  in  which  the  Syrians  were 
worsted.  -  Felix  was  obliged  to  check  the  overbearmg  power  of  the  Jewish 
party,  by  commissioning  the  Roman  soldiery  to  kill  and  plunder  them,  Antiq. 
Jud.  XX.  6.  p.  69d.  edit.  Colon. 

It  appears  also,  that  the  Jews  here  were  strong  zealots  for  the  temple  wor- 
ship. Herod  Agrippa,  whUe  king  of  Judea,  very  probably  in  order  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  rich  men  of  this  his  capital,  as  well  as  with  those  of 
Jerusalem,  pretended  a  yery  strong  zeal  for  Judaism.  This  he  exhibited  by 
causing  James  the  brother  of  John  to  be  slain  with  the  sword,  by  imprisoning 
Peter,  and  by  vexing  others  of  the  church.  Acts  xii.  1,  seq.  Now,  consider- 
ing that  Cesarea  was  hb  coital,  and  that  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jews 
there,  who  were  rich  and  powerful,  would  be  a  great  object  for  a  prince  so 
wholly  dcToted  as  he  was  to  the  interest  of  ambition ;  is  it  probable  that  his 
vexations  of  the  church  were  limited  to  Jerusalem  ? 

Let  us  now  put  all  these  facts  together,  and  compare  them  with  the  con- 
tents of  our  epistle,  on  the  supposition  that  Paul  wrote  i(.  From  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  it  no  where  appears,  that  the  writer  was  the  first  teacher  of 
the  church  whom  he  addresses ;  but  the  contrary  is  plainly  implied.  Now 
history  tells  us,  that  Peter  planted  the  church  at  Cesarea,  and  not  Paul,  Acts 
X.  The  teachers  of  the  church  addressed  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are 
applauded  without  any  exception  as  to  their  doctrine  or  behaviour ;  and  so 
this  might  well  be,  for  the  first  teachers  at  Cesarea  were  apostles  and  primitive 
evangelists.  Philip  the  evangelist  was  stationed  there,  when  Paul  made  his 
last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  Acts  xxi.  8,  seq. ;  and  this  Philip  had  four  daughters 
who  were  prophetesses,  i.  e.  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion.  Does  not 
this  show  a  flourishing  state  of  the  church  there?  The  persons  to  whom  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  addressed,  had  often  bestowed  charity  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  Christians,  and  particularly  of  those  who  were  imprisoned,  Heb. 
X.  34.  vi.  ]  0.  How  aptly  this  fits  the  circumstances  of  Paul  among  the 
Cesareans,  it  is  easy  to  perceive.  He  was  a  prisoner  among  them  for  the 
space  of  two  years.  Well  might  he  say,  *'  Ye  had  compassion  rotg  livfittSf  /ecov, 
an  my  bends/'  as  the  common  text  reads ;  or,  which  cOmes  after  all  to  the 
same  thing,  roi^  hrf^iotf,  an  the  imprisoned.  It  was  PauVs  gratitude  for  this, 
which  probably  led  him  to  speak  of  it  repeatedly ;  and  so  it  stands  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  eulogy  which  the  writer  of  that  epistle  bestows 
on  those  whom  he  addresses,  certainly  becomes  very  significant,  on  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  written  by  Paul  under  such  circumstances. 

The  Hebrews  addressed  in  our  epistle  had  been  early  made  converts  to 
Christianity,  v.  12.  x.  32.  The  church  at  Cesarea  was  the  first  gathered  out 
of  the  ancient  limits  of  Judea.  Its  first  converts,  indeed,  were  Gentile  prose« 
lytes.  Acts  x. ;  but  it  cannot  with  any  probability  be  supposed,  flourishing  as 
it  was  when  Paul  paid  his  last  visit  to  it  before  his  imprisonment  (Acts  xxi.  8. 
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seqOf  that  there  were  no  Jews  who  belonged  to  it;  for  Cesarea  conUuned,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  large  number  of  Hebrew  residents.  Herod  Agrippa  perse* 
euted  the  church  in  A.  D.  44,  which  was  some  twenty  years  befcnre  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  written ;  and  Cesarea  was  Herod's  capital.  May  not  the 
Christians  in  it  have  suffered  at  that  time?  The  Hebrews  mentioned  in  our 
epistle,  had  lost  their  property  in  some  early  persecution,  and  bad  been  im- 
prisoned>  x.  32,  seq. ;  and  the  persecuting  Herod,  who  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  had  also  the  power  of  confiscation  and  imprisonment ;  for  he  was 
made  a  aovereign  by  the  Roman  emperor.  Under  him  the  church  at  Cesarea 
may  have  experienced,  and  very  probably  did  experience,  such  vexations. 
Certamly  the  church  at  Jerusalem  experienced  them  at  this  time,  Acts 
xiL  1,  seq. 

The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  presents  images  drawn  from  the  Grecian  games 
and  public  shows,  x.  32.  xiL  1,  seq.  At  Cesarea,  Herod  the  Great  had  insti- 
tuted all  the  Grecian  games,  and  built  a  splendid  theatre ;  so  that  such  allu- 
sions would  be  very  forcible  and  pertinent,  if  addressed  to  those  who  lived 
there.  The  writer  of  our  epistle  mentions  Timothy  to  the  church  whom  he 
addresses,  as  his  special  friend,  and  one  in  whom  they  would  feel  a  deep  in- 
terest; and  as  Tunothy,  it  cannot  well  be  doubted,  was  at  Cesarea  with  Paul 
more  or  less  of  the  time  that  he  was  a  prisoner  there  for  two  years,  the  church 
at  that  place  must  have  been  well  acquunted  with  him.  Paul  requests  their 
prayers  that  he  himself  may  be  restored  to  them,  xiii.  19 ;  and  the  frequent 
visits  which  he  had  made  the  Cesareans,  the  strong  attachment  they  had 
manifested  to  him,  and  the  long  residence  he  had  made  among  them,  corre- 
spond well  with  a  request  so  plainly  founded  in  their  affectionate  regard  for 
him,  and  in  his  for  tjiem. 

Again;  Cesarea  was  only  two  days'  journey  from  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Jews  there  were  zealots  for  the  traditions  of  their  fothers.  Resistance  to 
the  Roman  power,  which  finally  brought  on  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth,  first  began  here,  from  the  wounded  spirit  of  Jewish  pride 
and  national  feeling.  These  facts  render  it  probable,  that  the  Jews  there  had  a 
full  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  Mosaic  ritual ;  and  that  the  Chris- 
tian Jews  must,  from  the  power,  wealth,  and  overbearing  spirit  of  the  others, 
have  been  hard  pressed,  by  persecution  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  imposing 
pomp  of  the  temple  service  on  the  other,  to  make  defection  from  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Finally,  as  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  here  were  Greeks, 
and  of  course  the  current  language  in  this  splendid  capital  was  Greek,  this 
may  account  for  it,  that  our  epistle  was  written  in  Greek  instead  of  the  Pa- 
lestine dialect.  From  this  place  it  could  not  fiiil  to  be  circulated  abroad,  as 
there  must  have  been  comers  and  goers  to  and  from  this  place,  from  all  parts 
of  Palestine.  For  Paul  to  subscribe  his  name  to  the  epistle  was  not  neces- 
sary, in  case  he  sent  it  by  a  friend,  as  doubtless  he  must  have  done ;  and  be- 
sides this,  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  it,  of  being  restored  to  them,  and 
of  coming  to  them  with  Timothy,  would  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  disclose 
the  author  to  the  Cesarean  Christians.  And  designed,  as  the  letter  in  all 
probability  was,  to  be  a  circular  among  the  Jews,  they  who  were  abroad, 
reading  it  without  the  name  of  the  author,  would  not  so  readily  have  those 
prejudices  awakened,  which  had  lately  shown  themselves  to  be  very  violent 
among  the  Jews  who  were  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  Mosaic  law,  when- 
ever Paul  had  made  his  appearance  among  them. 

I  grant,  at  once,  that  all  this  is  supposition.  But  in  the  absence  of  all 
positive  testimony,  if  a  supposition  can  be  presented,  which  contains  nothing 
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improbable  in  itself,  and  explains  a  variety  of  characteristic  passages  in  our 
epistle,  and  accords  well  with  the  fiicts  which  history  has  recorded,  may  it  not 
be  regarded,  at  least,  as  presenting  &  probability,  until  the  fallacy  of  it  be  ex- 
posed, or  a  more  probable  one  be  advanced  ? 

The  points  of  coincidence  just  recited,  forced  themselves  upon  me  unsought 
and  unexpected,  in  the  course  of  my  investigation.  They  are  not  offered 
from  the  love  of  novelty,  nor  with  any  overweening  confidence  as  to  the  ap- 
probation which  others  may  give  them. 

But  while  I  thus  present  what  may  be  said  in  favour  of  Cesarea,  as  the  place 
to  which  our  epistle  was  directed ;  I  must  not  endeavour  to  conceal  from  my 
readers,  that  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  supposition  in 
question.  As  I  have  no  favourite  theory  to  support,  in  respect  to  this  matter 
I  ^all  suggest  them  fully,  and  without  hesitation. 

One  objection  to  the  view  here  given  seems  to  be,  that  the  church  at  Ce- 
sarea* in  the  tune  of  Origen  and  Eusebius,  both  of  whom  lived  there,  do  not 
appear  to  have  retained  a  tradition  that  our  epistle  was  directed  to  them.  At 
least,  neither  of  these  fathers,  so  far  as  I  know,  make  mention  of  such  a  tra- 
dition; which  they  probably  might  have  done,  had  it  existed  in  their  times. 
Still,  if  our  epistle  was  designed  to  be  a  circular,  and  for  that  reason,  a  direc- 
tion to  any  particular  church  was  omitted  in  it,  the  Cesarean  church,  if  they 
were  the  Jirnt  who  received  it,  might  not  have  considered  it  appropriately 
theirs,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  others,  did  the 
letters  addressed  to  them. 

Another  objection  to  the  idea  that  our  epistle  was  directed  to  the  church 
at  Cesarea,  may  be  drawn  from  the  probability,  that  the  church  there  must 
have  consisted  in  part  of  Gentiles;  especially  as  Greeks  constituted  a  majority 
of  the  population  of  that  city.  What  was  really  fieict,  however,  in  regard  to 
this,  at  the  time  when  the  epistle  was  written,  we  have  no  historical  means  of 
ascertaining.  It  is  certainly  a  very  possible  case,  that,  at  the  time  when  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written,  the  church  at  Cesarea  might  have  been 
principally  made  up  of  Jews ;  or  at  least  have  contained  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers, who  were  Hebrews.  Or  there  may  have  been  more  than  one  church  at 
Cesarea,  a  thing  not  improbable ;  and  the  Jews  there,  who  were  such  uncom- 
mon zealots  for  the  law,  might  have  established  a  religious  community  of  their 
own,  separate  from  that  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  whom  the  former  would 
regard  with  an  eye  of  jealousy,  if  not  of  distrust.  But  independently  of  all 
this,  one  may  easily  suppose,  that  if  the  author  of  our  epistle  designed  it  for 
the  good  of  the  Hebrews  in  general,  he  would  have  written  just  in  the  manner 
which  he  has  adopted,  whether  the  church  whom  he  addressed  contained  some 
Gentiles  or  not. 

It  is  another  circumstance,  moreover,  which  seems  to  make  against  the 
supposition  in  question,  that  our  epistle  takes  no  notice  of  any  relation  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  in  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  does  not  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion  of  matters  usually  disputed  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians. 
And  to  this  we  must  add,  that  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Cesarean  Christians 
towards  Paul  while  a  prisoner  there,  and  at  other  times,  renders  it  somewhat 
difficult-to  suppose  that  they  had  become  such  zealous  Judaizers,  as  our  epistle 
seems  to  imply  that  those  were  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

Upon  the  Whole  it  is  a  plain  case,  that  confident  and  positive  assertions  in 
favour  of  the  point  in  question,  cannot  be  made  with  propriety.  The  most 
which  I  would  say  here  is,  that  some  reasons  apparently  specious,  seem  to 
offer  themselves  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  that  our  epistle  was  originally 
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sent  to  the  church  at  Cesarea.     At  the  same  time,  other  considerations  seem 
to  make  against  this  Tiew  of  the  subject. 

Nothing  certain,  then,  can  be  determined,  as  to  the  particular  place.  To 
the  churches  in  general  in  Palestine,  the  epistle  could  not  have  been  first  sent, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  so  many  loctU  and  personal  implications  in  it.  To  Jerusa- 
lem it  may  have  been  directed.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  in  gen- 
eral, and  this  is  the  opinion  which  Bleek  has  recently  defended.  Difficulties 
may  be  raised  against  this;  especially  if  Paul  be  considered  as  the  author  of 
our  epistle.  Yet  none  of  them  are  invincible.  It  might  well  be  questioned, 
also,  whether  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  all  proselytes  as  well 
as  Jews,  would  be  as  likely  to  be  purely  Jewish,  as  one  in  some  other  part  of 
Palestine;  see  Acts  vii.  1.  After  all,  then,  we  must  perhaps  leave  the  epistle, 
as  the  writer  has  left  it,  without  a  particular  address ;  and  content  ourselves 
with  saying,  *  We  do  not  know.'  A  salutary  lesson  for  critics  to  learn,  now 
and  then,  and  one  which  they  would  do  well  to  learn  oftener  than  they  yet 
have  done. 


XII.    ANTIQUITY  AND  CANONICAL  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  EPISTLB. 

Its  antiquity  may  be  established  by  evidence  internal  and  external.  The 
allusions  made  to  the  temple  service  in  the  epistle  itself,  necessarily  imply 
that  this  service  was  then  performed  when  the  letter  was  written ;  e.  g.  Heb. 
ix.  9,  **  Which  [former  tabernacle  with  its  services]  was  a  significant  emblem 
in  respect  to  the  present  time;  in  which  gifts  and  sacrifices  are  offered,  that 
cannot  render  tranquil  the  conscience  of  him  who  performs  this  service." 
Again,  in  chap.  viii.  4,  5,  the  writer  says,  "  For  if  he  [Jesus]  had  performed 
his  service  on  earth,  then  he  could  not  be  a  priest ;  seeing  there  are  priests, 
who,  according  to  the  prescription  of  the  law,  perform  their  service  in  a 
tabernacle  which  is  merely  a  copy  of  the  heavenly  one."  Both']of  these  pas- 
sages clearly  imply  that  the  temple  rites  were  then  performed,  at  the  time 
when  the  writer  composed  our  epistle. 

Now  as  the  whole  temple  service  ceased  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
in  A.  D.  70,  it  is  clear  that  our  epistle  must  have  been  written  before  that 
period,  and  consequently  it  belongs  to  the  apostolic  age. 

Another  argument  also  in  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  particular  views  which 
the  epistle  throughout  gives  of  temptation  to  apostasy,  are  evidently  grounded 
on  the  then  existing  rites  of  the  Jewish  temple  worship.  The  state  of  feeling 
among  the  Jews  at  large,  (which  resulted  from  strong  attachment  to  these 
rites,  and  the  zeal  with  which  their  views  of  these  things  were  maintained,) 
and  their  extreme  jealousy  of  every  thing  which  had  a  tendency  to  diminish 
the  supposed  importance  of  their  ritual,  together  with  the  imposing  splendour 
and  magnificence  of  the  Levitical  ceremonies,  as  then  practised,  all  concurred 
to  tempt  those  Hebrews  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  renounced  the 
common  views  of  their  countrymen,  to  relapse  into  their  former  views  and 
habits.  The  shape  in  which  this  whole  subject  presents  itself  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  manifestly  implies  that  the  Levitical  institutions  were  then 
in  full  vigour.  Of  course,  the  age  in  which  this  was  the  case  must  have  been 
the  apostolic  one. 

It  is  equally  plain,  that  our  epistle  was  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
apostolic  age.  Those  whom  it  addresses  are  represented  as  having  been 
Christians  long  enough  to  be  qualified,  had  they  been  properly  attentive  to 
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their  duty  in  learning  the  principles  of  Christianity,  to  become  teachers  of  it, 
V.  12.  The  former  days,  when  they  were  first  enlightened,  are  spoken  of  by 
the  writer,  x.  32,  in  distmction  from  the  time  then  current.  They  are  ad- 
dressed also  as  having  witnessed  the  death  of  their  first  teachers,  xiii.  7 ;  and 
their  then  present  teachers  are  commended  to  their  affectionate  regard,  xiiu  17. 
All  these  circumstances  imply  that  some  time  must  have  passed  away  since 
the  gospel  was  first  preached  among  them,  and  they  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity.  In  other  words,  the  epistle  must  have  been  written  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  apostolic  age.  The  specific  year  I  shall  not  here  endeavour  to 
ascertain,  as  it  will  hereafter  be  a  subject  of  inquiry. 

With  the  internal  marks  of  antiquity  exhibited  by  the  epistle  itself,  corre- 
sponds the  external  testimony  that  can  be  gathered  respecting  it.  Clement  of 
Rome  is  the  most  important  witness  that  can  be  adduced,  in  regard  to  the 
pomt  before  us.  His  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  (commonly  named  his  /irst 
epistle,*)  is  the  most  considerable,  certainly  the  most  important  and  best  au- 
thenticated, relic  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  which  belongs  to  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  According  to  the  general  voice  of  the  ancients,  the  author 
of  this  epistle  is  the  Clement  whom  Paul  mentions  as  one  of  his  fellow  labourers, 
and  as  having  his  name  written  in  the  book  of  life,  Philip,  iv.  3.  He  was  the 
thir.d  bishop  of  Rome,  according  to  Irensus  (contra  Hieres.  III.  3),  Eusebius 
(Hist.  Ecc.  III.  13,  15,  21,  34,  38),  and  Jerome  (Yiri  Illust.,  Clemens).  In 
the  name  of  the  church  at  Rome,  and  as  their  bishop,  he  addressed  an  epistle 
to  the  church  at  Corinth.  This  epistle,  as  all  agree,  must  have  been  written 
within  the  first  century ;  probably  about  A.  D.  96.  Several  critics  of  high 
reputation  are  disposed  to  assign  to  it  a  much  earlier  date.  For  example, 
Pearson,  Pagi,  Dodwell,  Wake,  and  Le  Clerc,  date  it  at  a  period  antecedent  to 
the  destruction  at  Jerusalem,  i.  e.  before  A.D.  70.  If  their  opinion  be  correct, 
the  testimony  of  Clement's  epistle  will  be  still  stronger  in  proof  of  the  antiquity 
and  authority  of  our  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  for  this  testimony,  in  such  a  case 
must  have  been  given  within  some  eight  or  ten  years  after  our  epistle  was 
written,  and  during  the  apostolic  age.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  willing  to 
assume  the  latest  date,  which  can  with  any  show  of  probability  be  assigned  to 
Clement's  epistle,  viz.  A.D.  96 ;  for  this  will  be  only  about  thirty  years  after 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  most  probably  written. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  that  the  testimony  of  Clement  will  serve  to 
cast  light  upon  the  two  points  of  inquiry  which  constitute  the  object  of  the 
present  section,  viz.  the  antiquity  and  the  canonical  authority  of  our  epistle. 

I  shall  first  exhibit  the  evidence  that  Clement  has  quoted  this  epistle,  and 
then  subjoin  some  remarks  on  his  testimony.  I  enter  into  the  examination  of 
this  matter  the  more  formally  and  fully,  because  of  the  important  bearing  which 
the  testimony  of  a  writer  so  early  and  respectable  as  Clement,  must  evidently 
have  upon  the  authority  of  our  epistle,  and  indirectly  upon  its  origin ;  and  also 
because  the  subject  has  been  (at  least  so  it  seems  to  me)  imperfectly  treated, 

*  It  is  called  jfr«/,  because  there  Is  a  iecond  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  has  u||pilly 
been  printed  in  connexion  with  the  firit.  The  first  was  so 'greatly  esteemed  by  ll^tf  churches 
in  the  eatly  ases,  that  it  was  read  publicly  to  Christian  assemblies,  in  like  manner  as  the 
books  of  the  f^ew  Testament.  It  is  very  often  cited,  mith  great  encomiums,  by  nearly  all 
the  Christian  fatben.  It  has  been  i.Baiied,  indeed,  by  a  few  critics  in  modern  timts;  and 
what  relic  of  antiquity  has  not  ?  It  doubtlctt,  like  nr.ost  ancient  books,  has  suflWred  somewhat 
In  regard  to  the  purity  of  its  ttzt,  by  frequent  transcription  and  by  negligence ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  a  venentble  and  a  precious  relic  of  the  primitive  age  of  Cbristianily;  and  it  Is 
ven  genemlly  admitted  to  be  such — The  iecond  epistle  is  quoted  by  none  of  the  early  fathers; 
and  it  difltfis  in  style  and  method  so  much  from  the  /r«/,  that  there  can  scarcely  lie  a  doubt 
of  its  spuriousniRs.     Vide  Clem.  Horn.  edit.  Wotton,  p>  ccvi< 
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and  passed  over  with  a  slight  examination,  by  nearly  all  the  critics  whom  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  consult 

It  b  a  singular  circumstance,  that  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  should 
have  been  so  frequently  quoted  by  Clement  as  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
That  such  is  the  fact  any  one  may  satisfy  himself,  who  will  take  the  pidns  to 
examine  his  quotations  as  referred  to  in  Wotton's  edition  of  this  author,  or  the 
detail  of  them  as  exhibited  by  Lardner,  Credibil.  of  Gosp.  Hist.  I.  p.  49  seq. 

The  quotations  made  by  Clement  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  may  be 
arranged  under  four  different  classes ;  viz. 

I. 
Passages  in  which  the  exact  words,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  epistle  are  quoted. 

HEBEEWS.  CLEMENT. 

No.  1.  No.  1. 

i.  3.''0»  £»  Ar«tf»«r/Mi  vw  Uine Cap.XXXvl.  'OtAfi^rmiiymrfiMTWfuymXt^vnit 

4f*  Ttt&T^  m^TTtn  ynifttfH  rSt  kyyikm  8rf»  hm-     avrtIS,  vrtirm  fui^  irnt  ityyikm  Srf*  Itm^un^f 

7.   Alyii*  'O   wuSf   ««iv  kyyiyiH  minmi  rriv-  Tty^mMrm  ykf  •vtm;*  'O   wmSw  r^   myyiXmn 

ftmrmt  mm)  rtbf.kurmtfymH  mirtv  wv^'  ^Xiym,  minlS  trNVjtMMW,  nmi  T«tv  kurmffymH  munu  ««{«« 

6.  T/m  9^  JW  nu  rSp  kr^Xm'  TUf  fuu  J         'Eri  i>\  rS  mm   miw,    tSrm  JWtr  •   Zv*ifn€' 

13.   n^  Tiwm  ai  rSf  kyyikm  ti>i«i  ««Tt'  Kilbv     viiXtf  )Jiyu  w^  «vr^'  KaAw  \»  di(i«r  fMv,  iW  «» 

No.  ft.                                                             No.  «. 
Heb.  Vl.  18 If  »l(  mZvmrtv  4i»r«#Au  Cap.  xxvli t&ih  y««  Aiw«w  r«<«  t£ 

No.  3.  No.  3. 

Heb.  ai.  37.  ..... .  «««)^«w  U  /t«»x«mMV,  U        Cap.  xvil.  mnfu  U  liyuun  miy%im  »«*  a*»>^»- 

No.  4.  No.  4. 

Heb.  X.  ST.^Eti  yk^  fuz^  Stm  (iftft  i  ifx^  ('ap.  XXiii. ^mnfu^rvftimt  xmtrvt 

ftirtt  Hu  xati  tv  xCMIw.  y^afWj  •»'  ^»X^  ^  ««"  »  XC*'"- 

II. 

Passoges  containing  tlie  same  sentiment,  with  more  or  less  contraction  of  the  expression, 
or  ail  exchange  of  the  original  word  for  a  synonymous  one. 

No.  6.  No.  6. 

Heb.  i?.  12 »«*  H^itixic  irA^fc^iaw  xai  Cap.  XXi •iJJi'  AiAi^r  ai/rw  rSt  itftSv 

(Again,  near  the  end,) iittmrr^  y»f 

iertf  i>»M*rr,  ««4  l^/^litutf- 

No.  6.  No.  6. 

Heb.  xl.  5.    n/rm  'E»Ax  /wwiftf.  wC  /*^  liuf         Cap.  Ix 'E»<ix,  U  •»  *»««•?  3;>«i«(  i^i- 

7.  n/mi  xcnfMTvrAif  Ni?i.  .  . .  .  NA  «rrK  c«c<^V  .... 

8.  TUrni  umk^ium  'A^mku  6fHiMwn»  IJiAflw  Cap.  X.  *Afitmkf^  .  . .  «rrif  i^i'Ai  ir  t*  «^> 
liV  fir  rArif.  ».  t.  A.                                                         ^5»<*«*  yMw9m  rms   ^^^mtip   rm  Omv,  ^th  8< 


'     •_  •«_  • 


31.  n/rrij  'Pai^  <  y^m  «£  riw»ir^Xi«  w  Awi-  Cap.  xil.  A^^  tiVtii.  »«<  fiX#{iw«»  ir< 
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III. 

Passages  which  are  a  paraphrastic  imitation  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  or  in  which  the 
style  or  phraseology  of  this  epistle  is  more  or  less  exhibited. 

HEBREWS.  CLEMENT. 

No.  7.  No.  7. 

Heb.   xi.  BB^SO,  "En^  U   lfA9miyf*m  utu         Op,  xh*.  ('Eymywnn  tSt  rkt  yfm^  rkt  1X9- 

ftuuriy^m  vufSf  Ikmfit^t  in  Si  Zwfiih  mm  ^Xmrniit'     But  fiirut  9v*ifmw$«  tm  JiyJav «v  9^  tvfi- 

*El$$Af9nfafi  iwfffBnrmtf  itfUf^i#Aircr,  it  ^iui  fia-     r%rm  humimH  AwfitfiXnuUMVt  iun  ieimv   k\^5h). 

im  flic  vt^nm*  Amt»>  AAA*  vm  Amt/mf*  iAiAi#tf9r»«  v««  irufMfim' 


Xnfinn,     Ttwrm  9A^§tru  tuxXmsSe  vtiyuav. 
No.  8.  No.  8. 

Heb.  xii.  1,2 n^ttt  lx<nru  vtfixu-  Cap.  xix.  TltXXah  «vv  mm  luymXm  umi  i^i^ 

fU»m  nfUf  wi^  fUiftCfm ,  .  .  .  h*  urtfutvt  rfixt/*t»     fUruXn^int    wmfoiuypufnn  (WoUoii,  trfHatm) 


No.  9.  No.  9. 

Heb.  xii.5— 11.  (oomp.  Prov.  ill.  11, 12)  Cap.   Ivl.    *AMtX^fittfUf  wm^tim  1^'  f  fMiir 

Ml  iMii,  fMi  iXiy^tfu  wtuiumt  Kw^/w,  frtuSl  i^'Jlu  itytumMruv  *  .  .  .  S»  >«{  &>(»*•>  Kv{4«r  *tu- 

isAiMV  Mr*  «vr5  lM^i^t«r.    *(h  yk(  A}^'*  K<^-  3i^y  ftm^nyM  U  ntrra  mm  8*  rmfmZixtrm  .... 

fiAT}  vwSiMii,  ftmenyH  U  vderra  m'm  St  srwf «2ixit«<  y»i  ^y«^  &»  irmtMu  i  Omti  lif    ri  t«vffimAiNM 

.  .  .  .  Oi  ftukt  ....  JMiv^  rt  )«s«vv  MVTwif  icA/diMf  ^i|/E«£«  tia  rqc  ieit  vaiitittt  murtv. 
[n/AMt]t  i  i*  [9Mf]  iw)  rr  nf»^(*^  tit  ri  fUrrnXmr 
fivp  Tfir  kyurnrH  minmi* 

No.  10.  No.  10. 

Heb.  iv.  li.  seq.'ExMTir  •?»  Afxii^«  fuVaw  Cup.  xxxvi.  .  .  .  *lq#*vr  Xf«^r  tm  ittX'H^» 

.  .  .    Iimv*  .  .  «v  lx*f^*  •(X'>C^'>  M^  3v«^/Aif w  rv/u.-  t£»  trfc^tfSif  Afuf^t  *•*  (r^trncTii*  ««]  /3«i|lllMr  v^t 

9m$inu  Ttut  k09MUut  4^c«»  ....  tr^tn^AfuBm     kfBMtmt  npuif.     Cap.  Iviii itk  vtivmfx**' 

....  7»a  ...  .  x^*^  tC^fiiU  tit  luuM^rr  fi*ifituu,  fimt  s«j  tr^trrdlrw  lyMMi  I.  X^irrvv  .  .  . 

IV. 

Passages  similar  to  texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  which  Clement  probably  quoted  from  the 

epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

No.  11.  No.  11. 

Ileb.  lii.  2.  ILrrtr  Sprm  vS  wm^atrt  «Mvy  itt  Cnp.  xvil.  BlM/risf  rirrif  Ir  tXm  rS  Jtn^  mirmt 

«*4  Bf»vrJk  ■»  Sa^  rm  tSmm  murtS,  ittX^. 

6>  KjU  MMvrnr  fUr  nrric  it  SX^  Vfr  mm  avvwy  Cnp.  xliii.  'OfMmKmfUt  mrtic  ^^ifSifM  ir  SXf* 


I  shall  now  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  preceding  view. 

No.  1.  Some  parts  of  the  passage  here  extracted  from  Clement,  may  be 
found  ui  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  but 
other  parts  of  it  are  appropriate  only  to  the  latter.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the 
application  itself  to  Christ  of  the  passages  taken  from  the  Old  Testament, 
shows  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  Clement  must  have  had  the  first 
chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  distinctly  in  his  mind,  when  he  wrote 
the  passage  which  b  presented  in  the  comparison. 

That  Clement,  in  his  epistle,  has  added  more  of  the  second  psalm  (vr.  8) 
than  is  found  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  forms  no  argument  that  he  quoted 
the  phrase.  Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,  directly  from  the 
second  psalm,  rather  than  from  Heb.  i.  In  his  view,  clearly,  the  whole  of  the 
second  psalm  applied  to  the  Messiah.  To  the  quotation  made  from  Ps.  ii.  17» 
by  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Clement  adds  another  verse  (vr.  8). 
in  order  to  amplify  and  confirm  the  view  of  the  subject  which  he  had  introduced. 

D  2 
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To  this  statement  we  may  more  readily  accede,  since  it  is  often  the  manner 
of  Clement,  in  making  his  quotations  of  Scripture,  to  intermingle  passages 
taken  from  different  parts  of  the  Bible,  without  any  notice,  or  any  sign  of 
transition  from  one  to  the  other.* 

No.  2.  That  Clement  does  not  introduce  this  passage  with  the  formuia  of 
a  quotation,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  one ;  for  he  often  extracts  passages,  both 
from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  without  using  any  formula  of  quotation, 
or  without  any  intimation  that  he  is  about  to  quote.  The  singularity  of  the 
expression  itself  exhibited  in  No.  2,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  the  grounds  on  which  I  should  rest  the  probability 
that  Clement  had  in  his  mind  dbtinctly  the  manner  of  expression  in  our  epis- 
tle, when  he  wrote  the  sentence  presented  in  the  comparison. 

No.  3.  This  is  so  plainly  and  exactly  a  quotation  of  an  expression  sui  ge- 
neris in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  to  doubt  whether  it  be  in  reality 
copied  from  this  epistle,  would  be  to  doubt  whether  Clement  has  quoted  in 
any  case,  except  where  he  has  given  express  notice  of  it.  But  a  doubt  of  this 
nature  can  never  be  cherished  by  any  one  who  has  read  Clement's  epistle,  and 
examined  the  method  of  his  quotations. 

No.  4  appears  to  me  a  case  of  quotation  from  Heb.  x.  37,  which  has  the 
formula  of  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  prefixed,  ovu'riftx^Tv^ovanc  t^^  y^*^;. 
The  passage  quoted  is  found,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Clement,  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Another  passage  from  which  we  might  suppose 
the  quotation  to  be  taken,  viz.  Mai.  iii.  1,  is  quoted  at  length,  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  one  exhibited  in  the  table,  plainly  because  Clement 
deemed  it  to  be  a  parallel  one ;  so  that  we  cannot  choose  the  passage  in  Ma- 
lachi,  as  the  source  of  his  quotation.  There  remains,  then,  besides  Heb.  x. 
37,  only  Hab.  ii.  3,  which  affords  any  special  resemblance  to  the  quotation  of 
Clement.  But  the  passage  in  Habakkuk  relates  wholly  to  a  vision  or  pro- 
phecy, and  not  to  a  person  as  in  Heb.  x.  37 ;  and  to  a  person  Clement  evi- 
dently applies  it.  Moreover  the  reading  x^ytsi,  which  Clement  exhibits,  (and 
this  without  variation,  if  Walton  may  be  trusted,)  agrees  with  the  form  of  the 
words  in  Heb.  x.  37,  but  not  with  the  form  in  Hab.  ii.  3.  which  is  x^optffti. 
The  probability  is  then  altogether  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  that  the  pas- 
sage is  quoted  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

No.  5  is  so  alike  in  Clement  and  in  our  dpistle,  I  can  hardly  persuade  my- 
self that  the  expression  in  the  latter  was  not  in  Clement's  mind,  when  he  wrote 
the  passages  here  extracted  from  him.  Still,  il  does  not  appear  to  be  a  case. 
I  readily  concede,  on  which  a  conclusion  respecting  actual  quotation  or  imi- 
tation can  be  built  with  entire  certainty. 

No.  6,  although  it  does  not  exhibit  an  exact  use  of  the  language  in  our 
epistle,  contains,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  quotation. 
The  arrangement  of  these  examples  together,  as  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ; 
the  manner  of  characterizing  their  actions  or  their  rewards,  viz.  that  they  flowed 
from  faith;  and  the  almost  exact  similarity  of  ideas,  in  cases  where  these  are 
peculiar  to  the  writer  of  our  epistle,  all  combine  to  prove  (I  had  almost  said) 
the  certainty  that  Clement  had  Heb.  xi.  before  his  eyes,  or  at  least  before  the 
eye  of  his  mind.  In  what  other  part  of  Scripture  are  these  examples  so  ar- 
ranged together  ?     And  where  else  is  found  such  a  method  of  presenting  them 

■I'  E.  g.  Clement  (Eptst.  rh.  1.),  after  quolini;  from  Is.  xxvl.  20,  add^  nnoiher  quo'atfon 
(from  y^  lint  book  it  is  unrertfliii)  withoutany  note  of  Iransilion.  So  in  ct«p.  liii.  afu;r  quoting 
Deur.  ix-  )2  scq.,  he  goes  on  to  quote  oilier  pusas^es  from  differrnt  plucei,  n^ilhout  any 
notice  of  transition.  And  ao  frequently,  in  bis  epistle,  where  be  urrunges  together  larious 
quotations. 
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to  our  view?  In  fact,  imitation  thus  exact  of  a  passage  so  peculiar  in 'its  style 
and  manner,  is  better  proof  that  the  passage  was  before  the  eye  of  Clement, 
or  at  least  in  his  mind,  than  exact  coincidence  of  language  in  some  such  cases 
would  be.  In  a  short  passage,  such  coincidence  might  be  accidental,  arising 
merely  from  similarity  of  views  or  of  idiom.  But  accidental  coincidence  as  to 
the  mode  of  reasoning  and  representation  here,  seems  to  be  fairly  out  of  the 
question. 

No.  7  seems  pretty  evidently  to  be  a  kind  of  parody  upon  the  corresponding 
passage  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  or  a  paraphrastic  imitation  of  it.  On 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  introduced,  I  shall  make  further  remarks  in  the 
sequel. 

No.  6.  In  Clements  epistle,  the  passage  is  in  the  sequel  of  the  sentence 
extracted  in  No.  3.  Now  as  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  exhi- 
bited  the  same  order  of  thought,  Heb.  xl.  37  and  xii.  1,  2,  is  it  not  probable 
that  Clement  had  the  corresponding  passages  of  that  epistle  in  his  mind,  when 
be  wrote  the  one  presented  by  the  comparison  ?  The  similarity  of  costume 
in  the  two  passages  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  attentive  reader. 

No.  9  may  at  first  seem  somewhat  doubtful,  because  it  is  possible  that  it 
comes  from  the  passage  in  Prov.  iii.  11,  12.  But  on  nearer  examination,  we 
find  in  Prov.  ill  12,  i^iyx^h  while  in  Clement  and  in  Heb.  xii.  6,  the  reading 
Is  'retilivti.  The  strain  of  reasoning  upon  the  passage  shows  pretty  clearly, 
that  Clement  had  in  mind  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews ;  for  the  close  of  the  quotation  from  him,  is  evidently  an  expression 
of  the  sentiment  in  Heb.  xii.  10. 

No.  10  exhibits  an  appellation  of  the  Saviour  {d^t^u^  which  is  peculiar 
to  our  epistle.  There  is,  moreover,  an  evident  similarity  between  Christ  as 
li/jr«jCifMy  avfAva^ctt  reus  tU^tptletts  iifAuvy  Heb.  iv.  Id,  and  Clement's  7^oar«- 

No.  1 1  cannot,  of  course,  be  much  relied  on  in  the  present  case ;  as  no 
decisive  reason  can  be  offered,  to  prove  that  Clement  must  have  quoted  from 
our  epistle.  He  may  have  quoted  from  Num.  xii.  7.  From  the  tenor  of  the 
passage  and  the  context,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  did  quote 
from  Heb.  ilL  2  or  Heb.  iiL  5  ;  but  I  cannot  attach  much  weight  to  this  sup* 
position. 

In  order  now  to  make  a  fur  estimate  of  the  comparison  which  has  been 
made,  and  the  weight  of  evidence  to  be  adduced  from  it,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  have  correct  views  of  the  manner  of  Clement's  quotations  in  general, 
and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  grounded. 

I  have  examined  the  whole  of  this  writer's  quotations,  both  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any  thing  can  be  de- 
termined as  to  the  authority  which  he  attaches  to  them,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  made ;  and  also  to  ascertain,  by  a  view  of  the  whole,  what  his 
particular  manner  of  quotation  is.  The  result  of  this  examination  I  will  now 
briefly  state. 

1.  Clement  names  no  book  of  either  Testament.  He  appeals,  indeed,  to 
the  words  of  the  prophets;  but  their  names  he  evidently  uses  to  indicate  their 
persons,  and  not,  as  we  do,  the  titles  of  their  books.  The  importance  of  this 
fact,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  same  usage  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  respect  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  genuineness  of  the  titles 
prefixed  to  the  books  of  Scripture,  has  been  already  adverted  to  in  a  preceding 
part  of  this  introduction,  sect.  10. 

2.  Clement  habitually  appeals  to  the  books  of  either  Testament,  with  or 
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without  any  fonnula  to  give  notice  of  a  citation.  He  often  prefixes  yiy^vrmt, 
xiyit,  fT-rff  o  &i6(,  ^nviv  6  x^og  tiyiog,  and  the  like  formulas  to  his  quotations. 
But  neariy  as  often,  particularly  in  the  New  Testament,  he  cites  without  any 
notice  or  formula  at  all ;  evidently  taking  it  for  granted  that  his  readers  will 
at  once  recognize  the  quotation,  without  any  pains  on  his  part  to  designate  it. 

8.  I  find  no  satisfiustory  evidence  of  quotation  from  the  Apocrypha,  or  any 
apocryphal  writer  now  known.  The  instances  of  quotation  from  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  chap.  xii.  27,  alleged  by  Wotton,  are  plainly  too  far  fetched  to 
appear  probable ;  and  the  reference  to  the  book  of  Judith,  ch.  Iv.  of  Clement, 
is  only  a  reference  to  the  story  concerning  her,  which  Clement  evidently  be- 
lieved. There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few  cases  of  apparent  quotation,  either  from 
books  not  found  in  our  present  Scriptures,  or  from  traditionary  accounts ;  just 
as  there  are  some  quotations  of  this  nature  in  the  New  Testament,  which  are 
not  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  But  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence, 
that  Clement  received  any  of  the  known  apocryphal  writings,  either  of  the  Old 
Testament  or  the  New,  as  canonical. 

With  these  facts  in  view  I  cannot  well  account  for  it,  that  Eichhoni  in  his 
introduction  to  our  epistle  should  say,  when  speaking  of  the  weight  of  Cle- 
ment*s  testimony  in  respect  to  the  canonical  authority  of  it :  "  Clement  indeed 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  the  epistle,  because  he  has  borrowed  whole 
passages  from  it.  But  still,  he  no  where  cites  it  formally:  as  is  the  case, 
when  he  makes  use  of  the  other  canonical  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 
How  much  then  can  be  educed  from  him,  in  respect  to  the  credit  to  be  at- 
tached to  this  epistle?  Would  he  not  h^ye  formally  cited  it,  and  named  Paul 
as  the  author  of  it,  if  he  had  regarded  it  as  canonical,  and  as  commg  from 
Paul?"  Einl.  sec.  cclxxi.  From  this  he  concludes,  that  we  can  merely  prove 
the  existence  of  it  in  Clement's  day ;  but  nothing  in  respect  to  the  credit  w  hich 
he  attached  to  it. 

But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Clement  b  just  as  &r  from  formally  citing 
the  other  l)ooks  of  Scripture,  as  he  is  from  formally  citing  our  epistle.  Often 
as  he  has  quoted  Paul's  epistles,  he  never  once  appeals  to  his  name,  except 
in  connexion  with  the  mention  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where 
he  could  not  well  avoid  it.  With  this  exception ,  he  has  not  even  once  named 
a  single  book  of  the  New  Testament,  copiously  as  he  has  every  where  drawn 
from  it. 

Allowing,  then,  that  Clement  has  noi  formally  cited  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, it  amounts  to  no  proof  that  he  has  not  used  it  as  Scripture.  But  we 
are  not  obliged  to  allow  so  much.  In  No.  1.  above  cited,  from  Heb.  i.  7,  it 
appears  that  Clement  has  prefaced  his  quotations  with  yiy^aTrrm  y«^  oJ/r«^ ; 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  appeals  that  he  makes  to  the  volume  of  inspiration. 
This  very  passage,  too,  is  produced  by  Eichhom  as  an  example  of  Clement's 
quoting  from  our  epistle  \  but  the  yiy^vrm  yA^  is  wholly  overlooked. 

Bleek,  in  his  Review  before  cited,  p.  10,  has  undertaken  to  show  that  no 
satisfactory  proof  can  be  elicited  from  Clement's  citations  of  our  epistle,  that 
he  believed  it  to  be  authentic  or  canonical ;  and  he  expresses  his  wonder,  that 
I  should  appeal  to  the  instance  in  question  as  being  one  which  offers  any 
evidence  of  this.  He  says,  that  'if  Clement  had  not  meant  to  appeal  to  the 
original  Psalm,  Ps.  ii.  7,  by  yiy^a^rcti  yA^  wrMf,  he  would  have  inserted  this 
at  the  beginning  of  his  quotation  from  Heb.  L ;  for  in  the  context  immediately 
preceding,  Heb.  i.  3,  4  is  m  part  cited  by  Clement.'  But  in  this  remark,  the 
whole  structure  of  the  passage  in  Clement  is  obviously  overlooked.  This 
writer  had  been  recounting  the  blessings  which  Christ  procures  for  men ;  to 
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which  he  adds,  "  By  him  the  Lord  willed  that  we  should  taste  of  iinmortal 
knowledge,  rjy;  d^aparov  yptHrwg;  who  is  the  brightness  (splendour,  radiance, 
dTavyeiafta)  of  his  majesty,  being  so  much  superior  to  the  angels,  as  he  hath 
inherited  a  more  excellent  name  [than  they],  Heb.  i.  3,  4.**     He  then  adds, 
"  Tiy^aTTat  yaig  ovruf^for  it  is  toritten^  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day,"  etc.  Now 
the  phrase  ,/br  it  i$  toritten,  stands  here  just  where  the  purpose  of  the  writer 
demands  that  it  should  be  inserted,  yia.  just  where  appeal  to  decisive  authariijf 
was  directly  resorted  to  by  Clement.    This  writer  had  just  affirmed  that  Christ 
was  superior  to  the  angels,  quoting  the  words  of  Heb.  i.  4,  in  order  to  express 
this  sentiment.     How  then  is  this  to  be  confirmed  ?  would  of  course  be  the 
natural  question  in  the  mind  of  Clement,  and  of  his  readers.     The  answer  is 
by  an  appeal  to  the  application  of  Ps.  ii.  7  to  the  Messiah,  which  is  made  by 
the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     Now  the  application  in  question  is 
made  in  the  very  next  verse  (i.  e.  in  Heb.  i.  5.)  after  the  one  which  Clement 
had  just  quoted,  vix.  Heb.  L  4.     The  very  nature  of  the  case  shows,  that  the 
appeal  must  be,  in  Clement's  mind,  to  the  authoritative  application  of  Ps.  ii.  7 
to  the  Messiah,  in  order  to  establish  the  assertion  which  he  had  just  made,  viz. 
that  Christ  was  superior  to  the  angels.    For  if  Ps.  ii.  7  did  not  apply  to  Christ, 
then  quoting  it  would  be  nothing  at  all  to  Clement's  purpose.     How  then 
does  Clement  decide  for  himself,  and  how  does  he  expect  his  readers  will  be 
satisfied,  that  it  does  apply  to  Christ?     Why  plainly  from  the  fact,  that  Heb. 
i.  5  applies  it  to  him.     What  then  is  this  but  an  appeal  to  authority  ?      And 
how  can  the  force  of  yiy^rnvrat  yd^  wru^  fidl  any  where  else,  except  on  Heb. 
],  5  ?     It  must  be  very  plidn,  indeed,  that  the  formula  of  the  words  is  not  all 
which  IS  appealed  to  here  by  Clement;  most  evidently  it  is  the  application  of 
them,  the  authoritative  application  of  them  which  was  to  satisfy  the  minds  of 
his  readers,  that  is  the  principal  point  in  question.     But  surely  it  will  not  be 
contended,  that  this  application  is  found  any  where  else  by  Clement,  in  this 
case,  except  in  Heb.  1.  5. 

That  Clement,  after  citing  the  passage  in  Heb.  i.  5,  which  comes  from  Ps. 
ii.  7,  should  add  Ps.  il.  8,  is  perfectly  natural.  The  words  of  Heb.  i.  5  he 
well  knew  were  taken  firom  Ps.  ii.  7 ;  of  course  when  he  cited  these  words  in 
Heb.  i.  5,  the  association  of  ideas  would  instantly  carry  back  his  mind  to  Ps. 
iL  7  and  the  sequel ;  which  sequel  he  here  very  naturally  adds,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  to  his  purpose  in  proving  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  the  angels,  which 
he  had  before  averred.  But  then,  after  all,  the  application  of  all  this  to  the 
Messiah,  and  of  courae  its  relevancy  to  the  point  in  question  and  its  authority, 
depend  entirely  on  the  use  nuule  of  it  by  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. To  this  use  Clement  appeals,  plainly  deeming  it  sufficient  in  his  own 
mind,  and  expecting  it  to  satisfy  his  readers.  If  prof.  Bleek  will  review  the 
nature  of  this  whole  appeal,  and  the  certainty  that  the  mind  of  the  writer  in 
the  whole  passage,  even  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  is  upon  Heb.  i.,  and  that 
the  appeal  is  to  this,  he  may  perhaps  find  little  reason  to  "  wonder"  at  the  use 
which  I  have  made  of  the  passage  and  the  appeal  in  question.  The  nature  of 
the  appeal  is  plainly  such  as  to  afford  an  unanswerable  proof,  that  Clement 
appeals  to  the  authority  of  our  epistle  in  order  to  make  out  his  proof. 

There  is  another  instance  also  in  Clement,  ch.  xxiii.,  where  the  quotation 
from  Heb.  x.  87  is  quite  probable,  and  which  is  prefaced  by  vvmvtfAm^rv^mwi^i 
f^i  y^ft^ii  supra  No.  4.  In  respect  to  this,  Bleek  alleges  that  I  have  very 
impeifectly  cited  the  passage  from  Clement.  Accordingly,  he  has  supplied 
my  alleged  deficiency  ;  which  is  mmiI  iial^^vK  Hu  i  Kv^io^  </;  riw  ittUw  avrou, 
icml  0  iZy/o;  [B.  dysof  only]  09  ufttlf  T^^oxATf.     Now  as  this  last  supplement 
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to  mv  quotation  is  a  passage  from  Mai.  iii.  l,and  has  no  parallel  In  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews ;  and  as  the  one  which  I  have  quoted  is  from  Heb.  z.  37  (see 
remarks  on  No.  4  above),  or  from  Hab.  ii.  3,  and  has  a  parallel  in  our  epistle ; 
and  as  my  only  object  was  to  quote  passages  where  parallels  are  found  ;  I  am 
altogether  at  a  loss  to  know  how  my  quotation  is  very  imperfect 

-'The  argument  from  this  passage  Bleek  meets  with  the  assertion,  that  it  is 
"  a  free  and  contracted  citation  out  of  Hab.  ii.  3  and  Mai.  iii.  l.**  But  what 
has  Mai.  iii.  1  to  do  with  the  citation  in  question?  Surely  nothing.  Then 
as  to  the  "freeness  and  contraction"  of  the  citation,  it  is  verbatim  and  literatim 
the  same  as  Heb.  x.  37  ;  and  the  same  as  in  Hab.  ii.  3,  with  the  exception, 
that  there  we  find  x^wiofi^  but  in  Clement,  x^i^»tih  as  it  is  in  Heb.  x.  37  ;  an 
argument  too,  this  last  circumstance,  that  Clement  quoted  from  our  epistle. 

Now,  how  is  it  to  be  made  so  certain  as  Bleek  affirms  it  to  be,  that  Clement 
quotes  Hab.  IL  3,  and  not  Heb.  x.  37  ?  The  external  proof,  as  to  the  form 
of  words,  is  clearly  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  as  all  must  admit.  And  this  is  all 
the  evidence  that  can  be  had ;  for  the  context  in  this  case  gives  us  no  certain 
due.  Is  a  categorical  assertion,  then,  to  decide  the  point  in  question  ;  or 
are  we  to  be  guided  by  what  evidence  we  have  ? 

So  long  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  how  these  questicrtis  just  put  are  to  be 
answered,  prof.  Bleek  will  excuse  me,  if  I  abide,  for  the  present  and  until 
some  new  evidence  comes  to  light,  by  my  former  opinion.  I  have  stated,  that 
an  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Heb.  x.  37  is  probably  made  here,  by  ffi/yfyi/Mceg- 
rv^vvfii  r^:  y^x^^f ;  is  it  shown  not  to  be  so? 

In  regard,  moreover,  to  the  instances  in  No.  6,  it  will  not  be  questioned, 
that  the  writer  had  in  his  mind  the  passages  in  Heb.  xi.  which  refer  to  the 
persons  named,  inasmuch  as  there  is  either  a  plain 'quotation  from  the  peculiar 
diction  of  these,  or  a  palpable  imitation  of  the  turn  of  sentiment  in  them. 
But  who  that  reads  Clement,  chap.  ix. — xii.,  can  refrain  from  the  feeling,  that 
he  refers  to  these  examples  thus  cited,  in  the  same  manner  that  he  does  to 
any  part  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  i.  e.  as  binding  and  authoritative? 

If  No.  7  be  regarded,  also,  as  a  paraphrastic  imitation  by  Clement  of  the 
corresponding  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  then  is  this  a  third  direct 
appeal  to  the  divine  authority  of  our  epistle ;  for  he  introduces  the  passage 
by  saying,  "  Search  in  the  Scriptures  the  true  sayings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.** 

Thus  much  for  the  allegation  of  Eichhom,  that  Clement  has  no  where 
cited  our  ep]&t\e  formally^  as  he  does  the  canonical  Scriptures.  But  further; 
the  conclusion  which  this  writer  draws  from  the  assumed  facts  stated  by  him, 
is  as  erroneous  as  the  facts  themselves.  One  might  indeed  have  expected, 
in  a  matter  so  weighty  as  that  of  Clement's  testimony,  and  one  in  which  the 
evidence  is  so  accessible,  that  so  manifest  an  error  in  regard  to  Clement's 
mode  of  quotation  should  not  be  committed.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident 
to  a  critical  reader  of  Clement,  than  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
the  mode  of  his  quotation,  agunst  the  supposition  that  he  believed  the  book 
quoted  to  be  canonical.  The  fact  that  he  appeals  to  our  epistle  more  fre- 
quently than  to  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament ;  that  he  no  where 
appeals,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  to  any  apocryphal  writings  of  either  Testa- 
ment ;  above  all,  that  he  appeals  to  our  epistle  by  quoting  passages  from  it 
in  order  to  confirm  and  impress  the  truths  which  he  is  inculcating,  and  appeals 
to  it  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  he  appeals  to  the  most 
acknowledged  parts  of  Scripture ;  the  fact,  too,  that  Clement  was  the  com- 
panion and  fellow  labourer  of  Paul,  and  was  also  bishop  of  the  church  at 
Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the  world ;  that  he  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  church 
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there  to  the  church  at  Corinth,*  and  that  he  addressed  to  them  passages  from 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  such  a  way  as  necessarily  to  imply  that  this 
epistle  was  already  well  known  and  familiar  to  them ;  these  facts,  taken  all 
together,  make  on  my  own  mind  a  strong  impression,  that  the  evidence  is  as 
clear  and  convincing,  that  in  the  age  of  Clement  our  epistle  was  considered 
a  part  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Scripture,  as  it  is  that  any  other  book  of 
the  New  Testament  was  considered  as  a  part  of  them. 

Bleek,  Review  p.  10,  himself  acknowledges,  that  no  evidence  can  be  ad- 
duced from  the  manner  in  which  Clement  cites  our  epistle,  that  he  regarded 
it  as  of  an  authority  which  was  inferior  to  that  of  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  But  he  avers,  p.  9,  that  we  are  not  able  to  determine,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Clement  cites  the  New  Testament,  what  credit  it  then  had 
in  the  church.  This,  he  says  can  be  determined  only  when  citations  are 
made  xmt  iifixi"*  But  are  they  not  made  so  ?  £.  g.  chap.  xiii.  of  Clement, 
"Eemanber  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  etc.,  then  citing  Lukevi.  36 — 38; 
chap.  xxiiL,  **Far  be  this  Scripture  from  us,  where  he  saith,"  etc.,  quoting 
James  i.  8.  and  2  Pet.  iii.  4 ;  chap,  xxxiv.  **  For  he  saith,"  etc.,  quoting  1  Cor. 
iL  9,  not  Is.  Ixiv.  4,  where  the  order  and  diction  of  the  passage  are  both 
different ;  chap.  xl.  "  Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  etc.,  quoting 
Luke  xvii.  1,  2.  Is  there  any  room  for  doubt  or  dispute  here,  whether  Cle- 
ment viewed  these  passages  as  canonical  or  authoritative  ?     Certainly  none. 

If,  then,  Clement  has,  as  Bleek  allows,  given  no  more  reason  to  call  in 
question  the  authority  which  he  attached  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  than 
that  which  he  attached  to  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  if  he 
has  cited  other  books  »»t  i£ox«^  which  is  certain  ;  then  how  is  it  so  very 
plain  that  '  I  have  erred  in  my  estimate  of  the  credit  in  which  our  epistle 
stood  with  Clement,'  as  Bleek  supposes  ?  I  have  examined  more  than  once, 
every  quotation  of  Clement,  from  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the  New ;  and 
I  venture  to  say,  that  no  sober  critic  will  be  able  to  make  out  any  difference 
in  the  modes  of  quotation,  which  can  go  fairly  to  show  that  Clement  has 
quoted  them  in  a  different  way,  or  entertained  different  views  of  their  autho- 
rity. If  so,  then  why  should  it  be  called  in  question,  that  Clement  appealed 
to  the  New  Testament  writings  as  authoritative,  i.  e.  inspired  ?  In  the  ex- 
amples given  above,  is  not  this  certain  ?  If  you  say,  that  in  quoting  from 
Luke,  Clement  has  spoken  of  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  not  of  the 
authority  of  Luke ;  my  reply  \a,  that  he  cites  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
from  Luke,  and  by  so  doing,  affords  evidence  entirely  satisfactory,  that  he 
believed  the  narration  of  Luke  to  be  true  and  authentic  f  And  is  not  a  book 
of  Scripture  canonical,  which  *is  true  and  authentic  ? 

Indeed  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  read,  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  the 
appeals  which  Clement  makes  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  more  frequent 
appeals  than  he  makes  to  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament,  without 
feeling  that  he  regards  the  contents  of  this  epistle  as  of  an  authoritative 
nature,  in  his  own  mind ;  and  that  he  expects  they  will  be  so  regarded  by  his 
readers.  In  fact  the  tone  and  manner  of  Clement's  epistle  throughout  is 
such,  as  to  afford  evidence  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  a  kind  of 
model  for  him,  which  he  has  striven  to  imitate.  It  is  not  without  ground, 
that  Walton,  the  most  critical  and  able  editor  of  Clement,  says  "  Hanc  [epis- 
tolaro]  prsBcipue  prae  aliis  sibi  imitandam  proposuit  sanctus  pater  [Gemens]  ; 
quod  constat  ex  plurimb  aliis  locis,  magnaque  ex  parte  ex  materia  ac  serie 

*  C.  i.  'H  iM»Xnrt»  twS9uS^  rm^nm^m  'PAfUft  ^  UxXn^ift,  n.  r.  X.  Is  the  canimeiivxmeiit  of 
Clement's  episilc. 
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hujus  epistolfls,  sicut  prius  observatum  fuit ;"  Note  on  p.  83.  Can  all  this  be 
80,  and  yet  Clement  not  regard  this  epistle  as  canonical  ?  I  am  unable  to 
perceive  any  degree  of  probability  on  such  a  supposition. 

Bleek  finally  suggests,  that  if  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  regarded  as 
canonical  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Clement,  it  would  be  difficult  to  comprehend 
how  it  could  have  lost  its  credit  at  this  place  so  soon  in  after  times,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  it  did. 

The  suggestion  is  not  new ;  and  the  answer  to  it  Is,  that  this  case  is  not  so 
strange  or  unique,  as  the  objection  might  lead  one  to  suppose.  The  Apoca- 
lypse was  in  general,  I  believe  one  may  safely  say  in  universal  credit,  among 
all  the  oriental  churches,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century ;  and 
not  long  after  this,  it  was  pretty  generaUy  doubted  or  rejected  by  them.  If 
it  be  said,  this  was  occasioned  by  the  MiUetmarian  dispute ;  it  may  be  said 
with  the  same  kind  of  probability,  that  the  discredit  into  which  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  fell,  for  a  time  at  Rome,  was  occasioned  by  the  dispute  with  the 
Montanists.     But  of  this,  more  hereafter. 

Let  us  see,  now,  what  was  the  impression  which  in  ancient  times  Eusebtus 
had,  from  reading  Clement's  epistle.  Speaking  of  monuments  preserving 
apostolic  doctrines,  he  says,  kuI  [iTtrroXf}  rev  Kx^^cj^ro^  »  rji  «y«^oXoyov- 

0-«ro*  h  ]f  r^f  r^  'Efi^aloug  ToXAci  voifitiTti  T'M^tt^lf,  (fiii  ii  »ai  «vroXf£ci 
fnrttig  rtoU  ff  ttifnii  x^rivttfAtitoc,  oa^>hTxrti  va^iamatif  Srt  fi^  inw  vvi^t  ro 
9vyy^afA(M,a'  Ihn  tMrag  l^fcy,  «^o  rolg  Xo/iro<f  iyKmrmXtx^ijptis  y^xftfAXct  rov 
d^aorikov:  that  is  "  [We  count  also  the  epistle]  of  Clement,  acknowledged  by 
all,  which  he  wrote  in  behalf  of  the  church  at  Rome  to  the  church  at  Corinth ; 
in  which,  exhibiting  many  of  the  sentiments  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
he  makes  use  of  some  expressions  taken  from  it  in  the  very  words  of  the 
epistle,  by  which  he  most  clearly  shows  that  this  epistle  is  no  recent  compo- 
sition ;  whence  it  seems  likely,  that  it  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  other 
writings  of  the  apostle  [Paul]."' Hist.  Ecc.  III.  38.  I  am  notable  to  see  how 
one  who  reads  critically  the  epistle  of  Clement,  can  avoid  the  conviction  that 
he  has  quoted  it  as  Eusebius  avers,  and  that  he  has  appealed  to  it  as  Scripture. 


Of  other  writers,  belonging  to  the  first  half  century  after  the  apostolic  age, 
we  have  but  few  remains ;  and  most  of  these  are  imperfect.  Some  near  re- 
semblances to  passages  in  our  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  may  be  found  in  them ; 
but  after  a  careful  examination  of  them,  I  have  not  thought  them  sufficiently 
definite  and  important  to  become  the  subject  of  discussion  here ;  I  shall 
merely  subjoin  them,  and  leave  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 

The  following  are  the  passages  usually  compared : 

Heb.  Hi.  5.  Maiit^t  fdt  tnrvSf  i»  Sx«  rS  mjb^  BftmabaB,  Epist.  cb.  xW,  Mminif,  ^tfJiwm 
•drw  iv  ^t^rmf  ...  6.  ^mg  H  At  v&s  U)  rh  £»,^  tktCu  [viz.  rkt  wkkmmt].  A^k  M  i  HvfiH 
Jmm  mivtS,  «v  J»it  Uftu  ^ifjutf,  4)tMf  i3««ir,  tU  XAm  mXii^fumtf  ».  r.  A. 

Uel>.  X.  25.  Ml)  lysarflUu/rMTv  rJh*  U/rM«-  BtimatNiM,  Epist.  cb.  iv.  Noo  separatim 
r«iyi,f  ImwSf  »m6At  iSn  rieh,  debetis  seducere  vos,  tanquam  juatificati. 

[Old  Latin  vereion ;  the  original  Greek  here 
being  lost.] 

Heb.  zii.  17.  .  .  .  furmnim*  ya^  rigtv  •»»  s7{i.         Hermas,  Simil.  viii.  8.  His  fgltur  non  est 

locus  penitentiiB. 

Heb.  tV.  12.  .  .  .   Kfirtmif  ifSv/A^nm  »•}  ir-  Pol)CBrp,    Epiit.  C.    It.    ...  XiXtfitw   ttvrif 

fmSf  Mm^l^imf  *  ,  ,  tim  im  Httrig  kfawns  IttimiPt  tvHitf  m»i%  Xtytefuh  •vty  JnM«r,  •£»  tj  rSt  x(c^- 
«vr«v«  ITT  St  rnt  xa{9/«r. 
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H«b.  Vl.  SO.  *Ifs#«vr  . . .  iiX*^    ytfi/umt  P<il}t!firp,  M«rlyr.  .  .  .  )j«  tm  mlmitymfx**' 

comp.  vii.  S,  24,  iv.  14.  (i»tt  'ittrM  X^imSi  (quoted  in  Eusob.  hiats 

Kcc  p.  ISSi  D. ;  BO,  alio,  in  th«  LAtIn  ver. 

sion  of  Pul^cnrp,  pubtlshrd  by  U&h«r).  Add, 

from  the  nmo  venion,  ch.  zii. . .  .  .  eC  ipM 

sempiternus  pontifcx,  Dei   filius,  Christiu 

Jesusw     I^rdner,  II.  830. 

VUh.  xiii.  0.  ^t«x«7f  ^mmkmu  m«  {i»m«  ^        Ignatiui,  Epiit  ad  Magnes'ot,  ch.  Tif.  M4 

«ifi^{wA  .  .  .  if  •Tf  <^»  «^4^«»  t^  nfir«T4-     mXdfmsjk   wmt   lfif«l«(iVMrf   /MfSi   /tMftmrtf  rug 

raunt*  wrnkmrns  dm^OJiei*  Jim' 

Heb.  X.  28,  29.  'Aftdk««  rU  »•/««»  MiMirtV         Ignaiius,  Epist.  ad  Ephe<i.  ch.  xvi.  e;  U  *i 

i  TW  IMM  ViS  9m5  »«r«««r4«i>Vt  »•  ▼•  ^'  m^m*  trixu^Mlrrw  «lwp/«r  riV«MV  Sanp,  M(    4r 

ermv^ mmi  i^»«ini»  Mri/Mniiv  J  Ki&fiH  In^mtt,  s.r.  A. 

The  passages  may  be  found  in  Cotelerius;  or  in  Lardner,  Cr«d.  I.  pp.  43, 
44,  131, 217,  II.  830,  L  177,  edit.  1734.  See  also  Eich.  Einleit,  sect.  271, 
note  2.  Several  of  them,  especially  one  from  Polycarp  naming  Christ  the 
eternal  high  prieit,  look  very  much  like  a  quotation.  But  in  a  matter  so 
weighty,  it  is  not  best  to  place  very  much  dependence  on  them,  as  the  simi- 
larity may  be  accidental. 

Justin  Martyr  is  the  first  considerable  writer  of  the  second  century  whose 
works  are  come  down  to  us.  He  was  born  aboui  A.  D.  103,  and  flourished 
about  A.  D.  140.  In  his  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew  the  following  passage 
occurs:  "  Thb  is  he,  who,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  is  king  of  Salem 
and  eternal  priest  of  the  Most  High,*'  p.  341.  He  elsewhere  calls  Christ, 
ailMfiQp  Tou  &tov  It^a  xai  /3«9/Xi«,  x«i  X^torw  f^ixXwra  yitiafieih  P*  323.  C. 
In  another  place  he  says  of  Christ :  K«i  etyytxos  H  »«Af ir«/  kmI  d7r6orcXof^ 
Apolog.  I.  p.  95,  D.;  which  name,  d^iaroXoe,  is  given  him  only  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews. 

Bleek  admits  that  these  passages  "seem  like  quotations."  Truly  they  do. 
And  are  they  not  made  in  the  same  way  as  Justin  quotes  other  passages  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  for  the  like  purposes?  In  Palestine,  then,  as  well 
as  at  Rome,  we  find  evidence  of  the  early  credit  of  our  epistle,  and  indubitable 
proof  of  its  existence. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  already  stated  respecting  the  early  existence  and 
credit  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  should  be  noted,  that  the  Peshito  or 
old  Sjrriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  made  in  all  probability  during  the 
second  century ;  and  the  old  Latin  versions  made  during  the  same  period, 
and  probably  within  the  first  half  of  it;  both  contain  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, Bertholdt  Einleit.  p.  637  seq.,  717  seq.  This  is  a  fact  of  very  great 
importance ;  for  these  versions  were  in  common  use  and  authority,  among  the 
churches  of  the  East  and  the  West.  It  is  not  pretended,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  either  of  these  versions,  at  thb  period,  comprised  any  book  which  is  now 
known  to  be  apocryphal.  Undoubtedly  they  did  not  comprise  any  which 
were  then  deemed  apocryphal. 

Bleek  suggests.  Review  p.  20,  that  'it  is  not  yet  made  out,  how  old  the 
Latin  versions  above  mentioned  were ;  nor  whether  our  epistle,  if  in  them, 
was  considered  a  part  of  the  canon ;  nor,  in  fact,  whether  it  was  at  all  com- 
prised in  them.'  It  is  uideed  true,  that  no  circumdantial  critical  history  of 
the  early  Latin  versions  is  extant  among  the  Fathers;  for  where  is  an  example 
of  such  a  hbtory  of  any  book  among  them?  But  it  b  true  abo,  that  Augus« 
tine  speaks  of  them  as  maA9  primis  fidei  temporidus,  De  Doctrina  Christ.  II. 
1 1.  Tertullbn  speaks  of  a  Latin  translation  as  being  in  use,  in  usum  exiit; 
Do  Monogam.  U,  Advers.  Prax.  5,  Advers.  Marcion.  ii.  0,  v.  4,    Sometime 
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then,  before  the  close  of  the  second  century,  such  a  translation  must  have 
been  tnade.  And  can  there  be  any  good  reason  to  doubt,  that  it  was  the 
earliest  of  all  the  translations  of  the  New  Testament,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  need  there  was  of  such  a  version  in  the  Roman  empire,  parti- 
cularly in  Italy  and  proconsular  Africa?  How  can  it  be  accounted  for,  too, 
that  neither  Augustine  nor  Jerome,  who  speaks  so  often  and  so  much  of  the 
old  Latin  versions  should  never  once  mention  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  omitted  in  them  ?  Could  Jerome  have  failed  to  mention  this,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  newly  translating  the  epistle  ? 

The  silence  of  these  fathers  on  this  subject,  where  they  had  so  much  and 
so  direct  occasion  to  mention  it,  is  good  ground,  at  least,  for  supposing  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  being  omitted  in  the  old 
Latin  versions.  That  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  these,  is  evident 
from  the  maimer  in  which  they  are  mentioned  by  Jerome,  epist.  ad  Damasum, 
and  by  Augustine,  De  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  11.  Yet  in  respect  to  none  of  them 
have  we  any  hint  that  our  epistle  was  omitted ;  a  thing  absolutely  unaccount- 
able, on  the  supposition  that  it  was  not  included ;  and  especially  so,  when 
we  consider  how  frequently  Jerome  and  Augustine  have  hinted  at  the  division 
of  opinion  in  the  Latin  churches  about  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  how 
decided  they  were  in  fiaivour  of  its  Pauline  origin  and  of  its  authenticity. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  then,  that  facts  such  as  these  do  sufficiently  *'make 
out,"  that  the  old  Latin  versions  included  our  epistle.  And  that  they  would 
not  have  included  it,  had  it  not  been  considered  a  part  of  the  canon,  by  the 
churches  where  these  versions  were  made,  seems  to  be  too  evident  to  need 
any  confirmation. 

Here,  then,  is  a  strong  evidence,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  widely 
circulated  among  Christians,  a  short  time  after  the  apostolic  age.  In  the 
west,  the  Itala  and  old  Latin  versions  in  all  probability  comprised  it;  in 
Greece  or  the  middle  region,  the  church  at  Corinth  are  addressed  by  Clement 
as  being  familiar  with  it ;  and  in  the  east,  the  Syrian  church,  wide  spread  as 
it  was,  comprised  it  in  their  canon. 

From  near  the  close  of  the  second  century  onward,  the  history  of  the 
canonical  credit  of  our  epistle  intermingles  itself  with  the  controverted  ques- 
tion, whether  Paul  was  the  author  of  it.  ;0n  this  account,  I  shall  not  pursue 
separately  the  history  any  farther  at  present,  as  it  must  necessarily  be  in- 
vestigated, in  the  course  of  discussing  the  important  question,  which  still 
remains  for  consideration. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  shown  under  our  present  head  of  discussion,  is, 
that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, probably  but  a  short  time  before  this  event;  that  in  about  thirty  years, 
at  most,  it  had  acquired  such  currency  and  credit,  that  the  church  at  Rome, 
the  metropolis  of  the  world,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  their  bishop  to  the  church 
at  Corinth,  made  repeated  appeals  to  it  as  a  book  of  divine  authority,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  imply  a  knowledge  and  acknowledgment  of  it  by  the  Corin- 
thian church,  similar  to  their  own;  that  Justin  Martyr,  about  A.  D.  140,  has 
evidently  appealed  to  its  contents  as  sacred ;  that  about  this  time,  or  not  long 
after,  it  was  inserted  among  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  by 
the  churches  of  the  East  and  the  West ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  must  have 
had,  at  a  period  very  little  after  the  apostolic  age,  a  currency  and  a  credit 
not  at  all,  or  at  most  very  little,  inferior  to  that  of  other  acknowledged  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  Better  evidence  than  this  of  early  and  general  re- 
ception  by  the  churches,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  respect  to  a  consid- 
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crable  number  of  books  in  the  New  Testament ;  with  less  than  tliis  we  are 
obliged  to  content  ourselves  respecting  several  of  them. 

Bleek,  Comm.  p.  436  seq.,  gives  a  very  different  view  of  this  subject.  He 
represents  it  as  uncertain  whether  the  old  Syriac  version  admitted  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  because  it  was  believed  to  be  Paul's ;  although  he  concedes, 
all  along,  that  only  such  books  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  canonical, 
as  had  the  stamp  of  apostolical  origin.  The  church  of  Rome  he  regards  as 
universally  rejecting  our  epistle,  until  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  later  Arians  doubted  its  canonical  authority.  In  modern  times,  Cajetan 
and  Erasmus  of  the  Romish  church  also  doubted  its  Pauline  origin.  Among 
the  Protestants,  Calvin,  Beza,  Luther,  Carlstadt,  Chemnitz,  J.  Schroeder, 
Hunnius,  L.  Hutter,  and  others,  have  some  of  them  denied  the  Pauline  origin 
and  canonical  authority  of  the  epistle ;  while  others  have  placed  it  in  the 
second  or  third  rank  of  canonical  books,  regarding  it  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
book  profitable  for  Christian  edification,  but  not  of  itself  decisive  in  a  contro- 
verted question  as  to  matters  of  faith.  Among  this  number  Bleek  has  placed 
himself,  at  the  close  of  his  section  on  this  subject. 

Cajetan,  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Beza,  the  Remonstrants,  e.  g.  Limborch  and  his 
associates,  and  the  Socinians,  e.  g.  Socinus  de  Auctorit.  Sac.  Script.  1.  2,  while 
they  doubt  or  deny  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  epistle,  admit,  or  at  least  do  not 
call  in  question,  its  canonical  authority.  Calvin  even  ascribes  it  to  the  artifice 
of  Satan,  that  some  deny  its  authority ;  see  his  Arpumentum  to  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  epistle. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  controvert  some  of  the  positions  of  Bleek,  in 
regard  to  the  views  of  the  ancient  church.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
sequel,  in  which  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  is  adduced  and  examined. 

In  regard  to  the  doubts  concerning  the  full  canonical  credit  due  to  our 
epistle,  that  have  been  expressed  by  Luther  himself  and  some  of  his  dis- 
tinguished followers,  one  may  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
Luther  of  being  somewhat  influenced  in  his  criticism,  by  his  views  of  theo- 
logy or  exegesis  ;  for  he  finds,  or  thinks  he  finds,  "wood,  hay,  and  stubble,** 
as  well  as  "  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,"  in  our  epistle  :  Walch's  edit, 
of  Luther,  xiv.  p.  146  seq.  That  for  such  a  reasoCn  he  rejected  the  epistle  of 
James,  is  notorious.  Then  the  question  between  the  Lutherans  and  Roman 
Catholics  assumed  such  a  shape,  that  every  thing  which  the  Catholics  ad- 
mitted on  the  ground  of  ancient  tradition,  that  could  be  well  denied  or  ren- 
dered doubtful,  was  in  fact  denied  by  the  leading  disciples  of  Luther  in  the 
first  and  second  generation.  Now  as  there  were  doubts  in  some  of  the  ancient 
churches,  and  particularly  in  the  Romish,  about  the  Pauline  origin  of  our 
epistle ;  and  as  the  modern  Romish  church  fully  admitted  its  Pauline  origin ; 
so  it  was  some  matter  of  triumph  for  Luther  and  his  foUowers,  to  set  the  an- 
cient  church  at  Rome  against  the  modern  one,  and  thus  to  exhibit  the  want 
of  consistency  in  a  church  that  claimed  to  be  infallible. 

When  the  heat  of  this  controversy  passed  away,  the  Lutheran  church  in 
general  returned  'to  the  common  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  our 
epistle.  It  is  only  of  late,  that  opposition  to  its  Pauline  origin  and  canonical 
authority  has  again  sprung  up,  mostly  among  the  neological  critics  of  Ger- 
many. 

Admitting,  however,  the  early  existence  and  general  credit  of  this  epistle, 
there  still  remains  the  most  difiicult  of  all  the  questions  which  have  been  raised 
respecting  it :  *'  Who  was  its  author  ?  Was  it  Paul,  or  some  other  person?" 
This  very  important  question  deserves,  and  must  receive,  a  particular  and 
thorough  discussion. 
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XIII.    WAS  PAUL  THE  WRITER  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS? 

From  whatever  source  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  derived,  every  reader 
of  it  must  perceive  that  it  comes  from  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  of  a  benevolent 
heart,  of  extensive  knowledge,  and  of  views  in  respect  to  the  spiritual  nature 
of  Christianity,  as  exalted  as  can  be  found  any  where  in  the  New  Testament. 
Every  attentive  reader  of  the  Mosaic  law,  moreover,  roust  feel,  that  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  the  best  key  to  unlock  the  treasures  which  are  secreted 
there ;  and  that  it  affords  us  a  disclosure  in  respect  to  the  general  nature  and 
object  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  which  Christians  much  need,  and  which 
can  no  where  else  be  found  in  a  manner  so  full  and  satisfactory. 

But  this,  however  correct  or  important  it  may  be,  cannot  establish  the  fact 
that  Paul  wrote  the  episUe.  We  must  not  virtually  assume  thb  position  from 
reasons  a  priori^  or  because  we  may  wish  it  to  be  so.  It  b  as  uncritical  to 
believe  without  any  evidence,  as  it  is  to  reject  evidence  when  it  is  offered.  It 
is  uncritical  also  to  establish,  or  rather  to  attempt  establishing,  a  position  that 
concerns  a  simple  matter  oifact^  by  any  reasoning  d  priori.  To  investigate 
the  present  question  in  a  becoming  and  candid  manner,  we  must  lay  aside 
prejudice  either  in  respect  to  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  it ;  and  also  our 
previous  opinions,  which  have  been  derived  merely  from  education,  and  have 
not  been  established  on  the  basis  of  proper  evidence. 

The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  no  subscription.  Consequently  we  are 
left  either  to  conjecture  who  the  author  was,  or  to  gather  it  from  evidence 
external  or  internal.  Coi^ecture  in  respect  to  an  epistle  the  claims  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  authoritative,  can  give  no  real  satisfaction  to  the  thorough 
inquirer.  Circumstantial  evidence  is  that,  then,  to  which  we  must  necessarily 
resort,  since  the  signature  of  the  author  is  wanting. 

I  make  these  observations  here,  because  it  has  seemed  to  me,  that  very 
much  more  has  been  demanded  by  some  critics  in  order  to  prove  that  Paul 
wrote  this  epistle,  than  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  or  even  requires.  Their 
demands  would  amount  to  nothing  less  than  the  signature  of  the  writer  him- 
self, or  direct  testimony  that  he  wrote  it,  given  by  witnesses  present  when  he 
did  so. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  question,  '  Who  was  the  author  of  an  anonymous 
letter  that  is  almost  1800  years  old,  written  in  an  age  and  country  where 
literary  records,  if  they  at  aU  exist,  are  accidental  and  not  designed  P'  it  can- 
not be  justly  required,  that  proof  of  a  direct,  unequivocal,  and  positive  nature 
should  be  produced.  Where  is  the  anonymous  letter  of  antiquity  that  could 
ever  be  assigned  to  any  particular  author,  if  demands  such  as  these  were  made 
in  respect  to  it  ? 

The  question  is  not,  whether  the  point  in  dispute  can  be  rendered  certain 
by  plain  and  indubitable  testimony,  for  then  how  should  it  ever  have  been 
disputed  ?  but,  all  things  considered,  whether  there  is  not  a  prchabUity  in 
favour  of  supfiosing  Paul  to  be  the  author  of  it — a  probability  deduced  from 
evidence  external  and  internal — which  is  sufficient  to  quiet  our  reasonable 
doubts,  and  to  command  our  prevailing  belief. 

It  is  not  modern  critics  only,  who  have  been  divided  on  this  question. 
The  ancient  Christians  early  differed  in  opinion  about  it,  for  several  centuries ; 
the  Latin  or  occidental  Christians,  after  the  second  century,  more  generally 
rejecting  it  from  their  canon,  as  they  did  not  reckon  it  to  be  Paul's  ;  while 
the  Greek,  or  rather  the  oriental,  Christians  generally  received  it  as  coming 
from  the  hand  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
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I  shall  divide  the  evidence  in  respect  to  this  question,  into  external  and 
internal.  By  the  former,  I  mean  whatever  can  be  gathered  from  the  Christian 
&thers,  or  ancient  writers,  or  the  tradition  of  the  churches,  respecting  the 
epistle  ;  and  by  the  latter,  the  characteristics  of  the  epistle  in  respect  to  sen- 
timent,  style,  and  diction,  compared  with  the  acknowledged  letters  of  Paul, 
and  also  certain  facts  which  are  adverted  to  in  the  epistle  itself. 

The  great  deficiency  of  genuine  early  Christian  records,  for  maiiy  years  after 
the  completion  of  the  New  Testament,  is  a  &ct  acknowledged  and  lamented 
by  all  who  study  either  the  early  history  of  the  church,  or  that  of  its  sacred 
books.  A  few  fragments  only  we  have,  of  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome,  Papias, 
Hennas,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  some  others ;  in  most  instances  too  short, 
and  too  imperfectly  preserved,  to  afford  any  strong  ground  of  satisfaction  to 
the  critical  inquirer. 


XIV.    TSSTIMONY  OP  THE  ALEXANDRINE  CHURCH. 

The  evidence  that  the  epbtle  to  the  Hebrews  was  early  recognized  as  one 
of  the  sacred  books,  has  been  already  exhibited.  The  first  testimony  that  we 
have  respecting  Paul's  being  the  author  of  the  epistle,  is  that  of  Pantsnus, 
the  head  of  the  celebrated  Christian  school  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  who  flou- 
rished about  A.  D.  180.  This  testimony  was  inserted  by  Clement  of  Alex, 
andria,  the  disciple  of  Pantsnus,  and  his  successor  in  the  famous  school  just 
mentioned,  in  a  work  of  his  entitled  *  tv^rvjrnoui.  Institutions  or  Sketches. 
This  work  is  now  lost ;  but  Eusebius  has  preserved  an  extract  from  it,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Lib.  YI.  c.  xiv.  Pantasnus  himself  was  the  most  learned 
Chrbtian  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  one  whose  weight  and  authority 
in  the  churches  were  very  great. 

Clement,  in  the  extract  preserved  by  Eusebius,  is  endeavouring  to  assign 
a  reason  why  Paul  had  not  subscribed  bis  name  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
After  giving  his  opinion  in  regard  to  this  point  he  adds,  *'  As  our  worthy 
presbyter  [so  he  here  calls  Pantaenus]  has  already  said.  Since  the  Lord  himself 
was  sent  by  the  Almighty  as  an  apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  Paul  being  an  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles,  on  account  of  modesty  does  not  subscribe  himself  as  the 
apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  both  out  of  reverence  for  his  Lord,  and  because, 
being  a  preacher  and  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  by  a  kind  of  supererogation 
he  wrote  to  the  Hebrews.*'* 

Two  points  are  equally  clear  from  this  testimony ;  the  first,  that  Pantsnus 
entertained  no  doubt  of  PauVs  being  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  whole  passage  implying  as  well  as  asserting  this ;  the  second,  that  still, 
either  from  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind  or  from  those  made  by  others,  ob- 
jections have  been  raised  against  this  opinion,  because  the  epistle  lacked  the 
usual  subscription  or  inscription  of  Paul.  The  attempt  to  solve  these  doubts, 
necessarily  implies  that  they  had  been  suggested  from  one  of  these  sources ; 
but  from  which,  we  cannot  tell  with  certainty.  StiU,  if  they  arose  from  ob- 
jections, is  it  not  probable  that  some  allusion  would  have  been  made  to  them  ? 

I  am  very  ready  to  allow,  with  some  recent  critics,  that  the  attempt  at 
solution  is  but  a  poor  specimen  of  critical  reasoning,  and  that  it  is  insufficient  to 
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accomplish  what  Pantaenus  designed  to  accomplish.  For  how  was  it  necessarf, 
as  he  seems  to  suppose,  that  Paul  should  ha^e  subscribed  himself  an  apostle 
to  the  Hebrews,  if  he  had  put  his  name  to  the  epistle  ?  If  he  declined  domg 
this,  "  because  his  Lord  and  Master  was  the  apostle  of  God  to  them,"  as 
Pantfenus  says,  still  he  might,  as  on  other  occasions  he  actually  does,  have 
,called  himself  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ ;  or  he  might,  as  he  twice  does, 
have  called  himself  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christy  Phil.  i.  1,  Tit.  i.  1 ;  or  he 
might,  as  he  twice  does,  have  simply  written  his  name  Paul,  I  Thes.  i.  1, 
2  Thes.i.  1.  Why  should  he  have  been  any  more  diffident  miYi  respect  to 
doing  this  in  the  present  case,  than  in  any  other  ? 

As  to  his  diffidence  arisuig  from  being  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  which 
made  him,  as  Pantanus  supposes,  decline  subscribing  his  name  in  an  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  so  much  weight  cannot  well  be  attributed  to  it.  The  writer 
of  our  epistle  has  told  the  persons  addressed  of  his  circumstances,  and  of 
his  companions  ;  he  has  also  asked  their  prayers  that  '*  he  might  be  speedily 
restored  to  them  \*  all  which  necessarily  implies,  that  his  name  was  not  de- 
signed  to  be  wholly  concealed,  and  could  not  be  so  concealed,  from  those 
whom  he  directly  and  originally  addressed ;  so  that  neither  of  Pantsnus' 
reasons  for  Pauls  declining  to  subscribe  his  name,  appears  to  have  any  con- 
siderable weight  in  it. 

Eichhom  and  Bertholdt,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  have  refuted  the  good 
fathers  critical  reasoning  on  which  I  have  just  animadverted ;  but  they  should 
not,  as  they  appear  to  have  done,  substitute  this  for  a  confutation  of  his 
testimony  also.  Bertholdt  moreover  maintains,  that  Pantaenus  has  simply 
expressed  an  opinion  that  Paul  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  an  opinion 
merely  his  own,  and  not  founded  on  any  tradition.  This  he  endeavours  to 
prove  by  the  following  argument.  *  It  is  clear  that  Paiitasnus'  expressions 
imply  the  existence- of  persons,  in  his  time,  who  maintained  the  opinion  that 
Paul  was  not  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Now  if  general  tra- 
dition maintained  that  he  was,  how  could  there  be  any  such  persons  ?  For 
at  this  time,  it  was  easy  to  trace  a  tradition  of  this  nature  up  to  its  primary 
source,'  Einleit.  p.  2918. 

But  has  there  ever  been  a  period  since  the  gospels  or  epistles  were  written, 
in  which  more  or  less  of  them  were  not  discarded  by  some,  and  doubted  by 
others  ?  Have  there  not  been  some  such  men  as  Ebionites,  Alogi,  Marcio- 
nites,  and  others  of  similar  character,  in  every  age  and  almost  in  every  country? 
And  can  it  be  a  valid  objection  to  a  book,  or  to  testimony  respecting  it,  that 
such  men  have  rejected  it  or  doubted  it  ?  If  so,  then  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament must  be  ^ven  up  at  once,  and  the  effort  to  maintain  its  genuineness 
abandoned  as  a  task  utterly  hopeless ;  for  what  part  of  it  has  not  been  dis- 
carded by  some  of  these,  or  such  like  sectarians  ? 

Does  Pantsenus,  I  ask,  tell  us  whence  the  doubts  in  question  arose; 
whether  from  his  own  mind,  from  heretics,  or  from  the  members  of  the  catholic 
church  ?  Not  a  word  of  this.  Be  it  then  that  they  came  from  whatever 
quarter  you  please,  or  from  all  quarters ;  the  weight  of  his  testimony  is  in- 
creased, rather  than  diminished,  by  the  objections.  For  how  does  the  case 
now  stand  ?  Panttenus  had  heard  objections  to  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
epistle  suggested,  by  members  of  the  catholic  church,  or  by  heretics ;  or  he 
had  sometimes  entertained  them  in  his  own  mind  ;  yet  such  was  the  strength 
of '  his  conviction,  arising  from  the  evidence  opposed  to  these  doubts,  that 
Paul  was  the  author  of  this  epistle.  He  speaks  of  it  as  being  his,  without 
intimating  that  there  is  any  good  ground  to  call  it  i.i  question. 
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Now  whence  did  Pantenus  derive  such  a  conviction — Fuitasnus,  who  was 
al  the  head  of  the  first  Christian  school  in  j^e  world ;  who  resided  near  Pales- 
tine, and  where  constant  communication  Was  all  the  time  kept  up  with  that 
coontrj;  Pisntsnus,  who  lived  within  a  century  after  the  apostolic  age?  It 
cannot  be  shown,  nor  in  any  way  rendered  probable,  that  he  had  any  favourite 
or  peculiar  sentiment  to  be  supported  by  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
was  the  reason  why  he  defended  its  apostolic  or%in.  I  am  aware  of  the  alle- 
gation made  by  some,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  already  received  in 
the  churches  as  one  of  the  sacred  books ;  and  that,  as  some  doubted  respect- 
ing it  because  it  wanted  an  apostle's  name  to  sanction  it,  Pantienus,  in  order 
to  save  its  credit  and  defend  the  custom  of  the  churches  in  receiving  it  as 
canonical,  assigned  the  ressons  produced  above  why  Paul  did  not  subscribe 
his  name  to  it.  But  is  not  this,  after  all,  conceding  the  very  point  which  it  is 
meant  to  deny?  "The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  already  received  by  the 
churches ;  therefore  Pftntienus  defends  it  1"  Indeed !  And  how  came  it  to 
be  received?  Whence  this  general  credit  already  obtained?  A  credit  so 
strong,  a  custoin  of  reception  so  general,  as  to  inspire  Pantsnus  with  entire 
confidence  in  its  canonical  authority,  and  mise  him  above  all  the  objections 
which  had  been  suggested.  And  how  comes  it,  that  no  epistles  should  have 
made  their  way  into  the  canon,  amid  all  the  conflicting  opinions,  and  various 
apocryphal  and  supposititious  writings  of  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  but  those 
which  either  bear  an  apostle's  name,  or  were  by  general  consent  assigned  to 
an  apostle?  This  is  a  fundamental  question,  in  respect  to  the  great  subject 
of  the  authority  of  our  New  Testament  canon.  It  is  an  articuUts  stantis  vel 
eadentU  auctonUUis,  in  respect  to  it.  And  the  answer  to  this  question 
plainly  is,  that  the  catholic  church  hi  the  primitive  age,  taken  as  a  body,  were 
governed  by  the  maxua,  that  no  book  or  epistie  could  be  properly  re- 
garded as  canonical,  except  such  as  was  written  by  an  apostle,  or  under  his 
direction. 

I  am  far  horn  denying  that  particular  churches,  and  even  particular  regions 
f  of  country,  did,  near  the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  afterwards,  regard  as 
sacred  some  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New. 
The  quotations  from  them  by  the  Christian  fathers,  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
this.  But  then  such  books,  for  the  time  being,  were  of  course  estimated  as 
holding  a  rank  entitied  to  the  credit  of  inspired  books.  And  in  respect  to  the 
apocryphal  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  regard- 
ed (where  they  were  admitted  as  canonical,)  as  either  coming  from  the  hands 
of  apostles,  or  as  having  been  written  with  their  approbation  or  under  their  in- 
spection. Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  there  was  a  constant  verg- 
ing of  the  church  as  a  body,  toward  the  point  of  limitation  in  respect  to 
canonical  credit,  that  has  just  been  stated.  That  some  churches  and  persons 
should  have  committed  mistakes  respecting  the  extent  to  which  the  principle 
adverted  to  would  carry  them,  is  not  at  ail  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the 
state  of  literary  knowledge  at  that  period.  But  that  such  mistakes  were  not 
committed  by  the  predominant  part  of  the  churches,  is  demonstrated  from  the 
state  of  the  New  Testament,  ever  since  the  earliest  period ;  the  received 
books  of  which  are  oi)|y  those  which  were  regarded  as  being  of  apostolic  origin 
or  revision,  and  were  generally  believed  to  be  so. 

Such  being  the  fact,  we  may  ask,  and  we  ought  to  ask.  How  canoe  the 
epistie  to  the  Hebrews  into  the  canon ;  so  that  Clement  of  Rome  in  the  very 
first  century,  and  Pantsnus  in  the  next,  refer  to  it  as  Scripture?  Why 
plainly,  because  an  ^KMtolic  origin  was  attributed  to  it.     Pantsnius  regards 
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this  as  certainty;  and  Pantvnua  says,  that  the  apostle  who  wrote  it  was 
Pond;  2/»  rt  ri  •  ^  .  m  roi; '£/S^«/<M(  i'temrilKKup  [IliipXoy]. 

I  readily  concede,  that  he  is  not  a  witness  contemporary  with  PaoL  But 
he  is  a  witness,  (and  one  of  the  very  best  the  age  afforded,  in  which  he  lived 
and  was  so  distinguished  as  a  man  of  knowledge,)  of  what  the  opinion  of  the 
churches  fA«ii  was.  Is  it  not  evident,  that  in  the  passage  under  considemtion 
he  is  defending  the  usual  opinion  of  the  churches  in  regard  to  our  epistle; 
and  that  he  is  nof  Aierely  delivering  his  own  private  sentiments  ?  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  speaks,  plainly  declares  this. 

Moreover,  that  he  did  speak  the  opinion  which  was  prevalent  and  general 
at  this  period,  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  fact,  that  at  least  as  early 
as  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  probably  earlier,  the  Syriac  tianslation  in  the 
East,  and  the  old  Latin  version  in  the  West,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were 
completed ;  both  of  which  went  into  general  use  in  those  countries,  and  both 
of  which  comprise  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  regard  to  the  Syriac,  it 
may  be  further  noted,  that  while  it  was  made  too  early,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
comprise  the  2d  epistle  of  Peter  and  the  2d  and  3d  epistles  of  John,  (which 
for  various  reasons  came  later  into  circulation  tlian  the  other  epistles,)  it  still 
comprises  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Are  not  these  £scts,  then,  when  taken 
together,  good  evidence  that  the  credit  of  this  epbtle  was  early  and  widely 
diffused,  and  that  it  was  regarded  at  a  very  early  period,  by  the  great  body  of 
the  churches,  as  of  apostolic  origin?  To  which  of  the  apostles  it  was  assigned 
by  current  belief,  and  of  course  by  current  tradition,  Pantatnus  informs  us. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  noted,  that  all  this  took  place  within  about  a  century 
after  the  q>ostolic  age  (and  probably  less) ;  "  when  tradition,"  as  Bertholdt 
says, "  might  be  easily  traced  back  to  its  origui."  Does  not,  then,  the  testimony 
'  of  Pantenus,  whom  Photius  (Cod.  1 18)  represents  to  be  not  only  a  hearer  of 
those  who  had  seen  the  aposties,  but  of  some  of  the  apostles  themselves,  sup- 
ported as  it  is  by  concurrent  testimony  of  the  canon  of  the  churches  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  amount  to  satisfactory  evidence,  in  regard  to  general 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  at  the  time  in  which  this  father  lived  ?  And  if  so, 
does  not  this  plead  strongly  for  the  probability  that  Paul  was  the  author  of 
the  epistle? 

I  am  unable  to  distinguish  the  testimony  in  question  of  Pantamus,  from 
that  of  other  writers  whom  Bertholdt  quotes  as  good  support  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  other  books  of  the  New  Testament.  How  many  hundred  testimonies 
has  he  quoted,  where  the  witness  does  not  say  whether  he  delivers  his  own 
opinion  or  recites  traditjoni  Yet  Bertholdt  takes  these  and  such  like  testi- 
monies as  legitimate  evidence,  when  he  sets  out  to  establish  the  genuineness 
of  any  books  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  any  ancient  writing.  Why  then 
should  he  resort  to  the  extraordinary,  the  unsupported,  I  mfiy  say,  improbable 
supposition,  that  Pantsenus  has,  in  the  case  before  us,  only  delivered  his  own 
private  opinion  ?  Even  if  it  were  so,  the  questions.  On  what  was  the  opinion 
grounded?  what  induced  him  to  believe  so?  would  present  serious  diffi- 
culties in  respect  to  the  suggestions  which  Bertholdt  has  made ;  as  I  have  al- 
ready shown. 

At  any  rate,  the  principle  which  Bertholdt  assumes  here,  would  render  it 
utterly  impossible  ever  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  any  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books;  and,  I  may  add,  of  any  other  ancient  book.  A  principle  fraught 
with  such  consequences,  cannot,  either  with  propriety  or  safety,  be  admitted 
into  our  critical  investigations. 

I  regret  to  add,  that  Bleek,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
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brews,  after  a  biief  recitation  of  the  testimony  of  Pantaenus,  remarks  at  the 
close,  p.  98,  that  this  testimony  does  not  declare  whether  the  conviction  of 
Pantflenus  originated  from  historical  tradition,  or  later  critical  investigation  ; 
hereby  intimating,  that  unless  this  could  be  known  from  the  testimony,  very 
little  weight  can  be  attributed  to  it.  What  is  this  but  virtually  to  destroy  not 
only  the  great  body  of  evidence,  in  regard  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  of  most  classical  authors  also  ?  Is  this  critical 
justice  and  impartiality  ?  How  much  of  all  the  testimony  that  exists  in  re- 
spect to  any  ancient  writing,  expressly  tells  us  whether  the  person  who  gives 
it  derives  his  views  from  the  judgment  of  his  own  mind,  or  from  historical  tra- 
dition? And  what  monument  of  antiquity  can  stand,  before  such  an  ordeal 
as  Bleek  thus  virtually  proposes  ? 

The  Importance  of  this  discussion,  which  treats  of  testimony  so  early  and 
respectable  in  regard  to  the  subject  in  question,  will,  I  hope,  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  the  length  to  which  it  has  been  protracted. 


Pant^kus  was  succeeded,  in  his  school,  by  the  celebrated  Clbment  of 
Albxandeia,  near  the  close  of  the  second  century.  Clement,  as  he  tells  us 
in  the  first  book  of  his  StromatOy  p.  274,  Lardner,  Cred.  II.  462,  had  travelled 
in  Greece,  Italy,  the  East,  and  Egypt,  in  quest  of  knowledge,  and  employed 
masters  in  all  these  countries.  With  Pantaenus  he  settled  down  ui  Egypt  s 
and  he  represents  this  teacher,  though  last  in  time,  as  first  in  merit.  He  com- 
pares him  to  the  Sicilian  bee,  that  had  gathered  flowers  from  the  prophetic  and 
apostolic  meadows ;  and  represents  him  as  filling  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
with  pure  knowledge, 

Clement,  then,  was  well  qualified  to  judge  what  was  the  general  usage  and 
tradition  of  the  churches,  in  respect  to  the  canon  of  Scripture ;  as  he  had  tra- 
versed a  great  part  of  the  regions  where  churches  were  planted.  His  testimony, 
extracted  from  a  work  of  his  entitled  'Tr^rvTriwtje,  is  preserved  by  Eusebius 
in  his  Eoc.  Hist.  L.  YI.  c.  14.  '*  In  his  book,"  says  Eusebius,  **  Clement 
affirms  that  Paul  is  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  that,  as  it 
was  addressed  to  Hebrews,  it  was  originally  written  in  their  language,  and 
afterwards  translated  by  Luke  for  the  use  of  the  Greeks ;  which  is  the  reason 
why  the  colouring  of  the  style  is  the  same  in  this  epistle  and  in  the  Acts  of 
the  apostles.  .  The  reason  why  Paul  did  not  affix  his  name  at  the  head  of  it, 
piobal>ly  is,  because  the  Hebrews  had  conceived  a  prejudice  against  him  and 
were  suspicious  of  him.  Very  prudently,  therefore,  'ke  did  not  place  his  name 
at  the  hesd  of  the  epistle,  so  as  to  divert  them  from  the  perusal  of  it"* 

Eichhom  and  Bertholdt  have  endeavoured  to  show  here  also,  that  Cle- 
ment's testimony  is  only  bis  own  private  opinion,  or  at  most,  that  of  his  master 
Pantsnus.  Eichhom  attacks  the  apology  which  Clement  makes  for  Paul's 
omitting  to  prefix  his  name  to  the  epistle ;  and  seeming  to  triumph  over  this, 
he  dismisses  the  whole  of  the  -testimony  along  with  it.  Bertholdt  has  pursued 
a  course  somewhat  different.  Pantaenus  he  represents  as  giving  one  reason 
why  the  name  of  Paul  is  omitted ;  Clement  another.  This  contradiction,  he 
avers,  proves  that  neither  Pantaenus  nor  Clement  rested  on  tradition  as  their 
support,  but  only  followed  their  own  conjecture. 

%M  AnirrcAflf,  iimiwmr  'EfifmSMg  y£f  fi^n  lw$wriXXm  Wfthr^n  iJXijfirf  at«T*  mMf,   mmi  iwatttmnf 
«Mp,  «Mf«r  mAm  «wi  tt  ift^  A«»r*«»^w  «^«W  «•  mtftm  »i/i-    Lib-  V 1.  li 
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This  ooncladon  is  somewhat  singukr.  What  is  the  point  in  question  ? 
Simply,  whether  Paul  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Pantsnus  says  that 
he  did ;  Clement  asserts  the  same ;  both,  as  it  appears,  without  any  doubt  or 
hesitation  in  their  own  minds.  How  came  they  by  this  confidence?  Cle- 
ment derived  it,  says  Bertholdt,  from  his  master  Pantaenus.  But  from  whom 
did  Pantaenus  derive  it  ?  Whence  did  he  get  so  much  confidence  respecting 
this  point,  as  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  such  a  be- 
lief? He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  sobriety,  knowledge,  diligence, 
and  excellence  of  character.  He  was  no*  innovator ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
he  had  any  pride  of  speculative  opinions  and  conceits  to  foster.  But  because 
he  answers  the  doubts  that  had  been  suggested  against  Paul's  being  the  author 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  one  way,  and  Clement  in  another,  "this,**  says 
Bertholdt,  '*  is  cofUradiction,  and  it  shows  that  neither  of  these  fiithers  ground- 
ed bis  opinion  on  tradition,  but  on  his  own  conjectures."  Caniradietion  in 
what  ?  Are  these  two  fitthers  agreed  on  the  great  point  in  question,  viz. 
whether  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  epistle  ?  This  is  conceded.  Where  theii 
is  the  contradiction?  '^They  are  not  agreed  how  the  doubts  raised  against  it 
shduld  be  solved.*  What  follows?  "  Why,"  as  Bertholdt  avers,  '*  that  they 
grounded  not  their  opinions  on  tradition."  That  is,  if  this  have  any  appro- 
priate meaning,  that  tradition  had  not  brought  down  to  them  the  mode  of  solv- 
ing these  doubts ;  since  they  were  not  agreed  in  the  mode  of  solving  them. 
But  what  if  tradition  had,  as  is  most  probable,  handed  down  to  them  neither 
doubts  nor  solutions ;  and  that  the  solutions  they  proposed  were  of  newly 
raised  doubts,  which  about  this  time  began  to  appear  in  some  of  the  occiden- 
tal churches — solutions  drawn,  as  I  would  most  freely  concede,  from  their  own 
personal  views,  rather  than  from  tradition ;  what,  I  ask,  has  the  manner  of 
solving  these  doubts  to  do  with  the  main  point  at  issue  ?  Nothing  at  all ; 
and  be  it  that  Eichhom  has  triumphed  over  both  the  good  fathers,  Pantenus 
and  Clement,  in  showing  the  incompetency  of  their  reasoning  to  solve  the 
doubts  then  raised,  it  leaves  their  testimony,  as  to  the  great  pomt  at  issue, 
quite  untouched. 

I  am  not  disposed,  however,  to  concede  so  much  to  Eichhorn's  reasoning, 
in  respect  to  the  assertions  of  Clement.  If  Paul  did  write  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  direct  it  to  a  church  in  Palestine,  every  one  acquainted  with  his 
history  knows,  that  the  Hebrews  in  that  country,  at  least  very  many  of  them, 
were  affected  towards  him  as  Clement  has  represented  them  to  be ;  and  this 
might  be  a  proper  and  adequate  reason  for  not  setting  down  his  name  at  the 
head  of  his  epistle.       ♦* 

•*  But  Paul,"  says  Eichhom,  "  has  not  shrunk  from  openly  professing  his 
name  on  all  other  occasions."  This  may  be  true.  But  to  what  other  part  of 
the  church  did  he  write,  circumstanced  as  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were? 
Does  not  a  prudent  man  change  the  mode  of  his  address,  as  circumstances 
may  require  ? 

'*  But  after  all,  the  author  has  not  concealed  himself.  At  the  close  of  the 
epistle,  he  has  developed  circumstances  which  must  certainly  make  him 
known."  I  grant  it,  in  respect  to  the  church  whom  he  immediately  and  primi- 
tively addressed ;  but  the  case  would  not  be  the  same  in  respect  to  other 
churches,  for  whom,  also,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  the  epistle  was  ulti- 
mately designed.  At  least,  those  who  read  it  would  have  first  been  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  its  reasoning  and  its  eloquent  and  powerful  remonstrances, 
before  they  would  come  to  make  the  inquiries  about  the  author,  suggested  by 
the  circumstances  at  the  close.     May  not  the  author  who  could  write  such  an 
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epistle,  well  h^ve  trusted  to  its  power  in  disarming  prejudices,  which  the  ap- 
pearance merely  of  a  name  at  the  outset  might  have  heightened?  And 
might  not  Clement,  who  travelled  through  the  East  and  over  so  many  coun- 
tries, have  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  whidi  the  difficulty 
was  commonly  solved  which  he  proposes  ?  This  solution,  although  Eichhom 
thinks  it  to  be  so  incompetent,  is  still  a  much  more  probable  one  than  that  of 
Fsntttnus ;  nay,  I  must  think  that  it  is  in  itself  by  no  means  destitute  of  pro- 
bability. How  can  it  be  shown  in  any  way  to  be  incongruous,  that  such  a 
reason  should  have  influenced  Paul  to  withhold  his  name  ? 

But  further ;  Bertholdt  says,  *'  Another  proof  that  Clement  did  not  ground 
his  testimony  on  tradition,  is,  that  he  declares  the  epistle  to  have  been  origin- 
ally written  in  Hebrew ;  and  that  Luke  translated  it  into  the  Greek  language ; 
and  thus  he  merely  undertakes,  in  his  own  way,  to  account  for  the  diversity  of 
style  between  this  epistle  and  those  of  Paul,  and  its  similarity  to  that  of  the 
Acts  of  the  apostles."  / 

Be  it  so,  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument.  But  still,  what  b  the  amount  of 
this  ?  Nothing  more  than  that  Clement  undertakes  to  meet  an  objection, 
raised  from  the  stjfie  of  the  epistle  ;  and  to  show  bow  thb  style  could  be  some- 
what diverse  from  Paul's,  and  yet  the  epistle  derive  its  origin  from  that  apos- 
tle. How  can  this  determine  that  Clement  did  not  ground  his  belief  of  Paul's 
being  the  author  of  the  epistle  on  the  tradition  of  the  church,  rather  than  on 
his  own  conjecture  ? 

In  fact,  that  Clement  should  have  remained  entirely  unmoved  in  his  opi- 
nion, by  all  objections  made  to  Paul's  being  the  author  of  our  ^isde,  proves 
just  the  reverse  of  what  Bertholdt  has  endeavoured  to  establish.  It  proves, 
beyond  all  reasonable  controversy,  the  strength  and  constancy  of  his  opinion 
which  triumphed  over  all  such  obstacles ;  and  which  to  do  this,  must,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  have  been  supported,  in  his  own  mind,  by  the  general  voice  of 
the  churches  among  whom  he  had  travelled* 

But  further  to  mvalidate  the  testimony  of  Pantsenus  and  Clement,  Ber* 
tholdt  suggests,  that  "  they  were  incUned  to  favour  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
on  account  of  the  Alexandrine  spirit  which  reigns  in  it,"  [he  means  the  spirit 
of  allegorizing  and  finduig. secondary  senses  to  language ;]  and  *'  to  establish' 
the  credit  of  a  favourite  letter,  they  attributed  it  to  Paul,  being  supported  i|i 
this  by  the  apparent  similarity  which  it  has  to  his  writings." 

Now  since  this  is  altogether  gratuitous  conjecture,  it  might  not  imprq>erly 
be  answered  by  coiyecture  that  such  was  not  the  case,  I  will  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  either  that  Pantcnus  or  Clement  were 
natives  of  Alexandria.  The  probability  is,  that  they  came  there  partly  as 
learners,  but  principally  as  teachers ;  and  that  their  opinions  were  not  formed, 
merely  by  the  fashion  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  at  Alexandria.  Besides, 
what  ground  is  there  to  suj^se  that  these  Others,  conscientious  and  deeply 
imbued  with  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  as  they  were,  would  have  been. per- 
suaded by  attachment  to  the  Alexandrine  spirit  of  allegory,  to  foist  a  book  into 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  as  Paul*s,  when  tliey  had  no  evidence  on 
which  to  ground  such  an  opinion  ?  And  how  comes  it,  that  at  this  very 
period,  this  same  epistle  was  inserted  in  the  canon,  in  the  Itala  of  the  western 
churchesi  and  the  Peshito  or  old  Syriac  version  of  the  eastern  ones  ?  Did 
Pantsenus  and  Clement  effect  this  ?  They  had  no  concern  with  the  manage- 
ment of  «ther  of  these  churches.  Christians  then  in  the  East  and  West,  far 
distant  from  Alexandria,  did  ascribe  canonical  authority  to  this  epistle ;  and  if 
they  did  so,  there  is  of  course  good  reason  to  believe,  that  they  ascribed  the 
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qnsUe  to  to  apoiUe  as  the  author.  What  prol^iltty  can  there^  then,  that 
Clement  and  Pantcnus  ascribed  this  epistle  to  Paul,  merely  on  the  ground  of 
their  own  private  opinion  or  local  prejudices  ? 

In  addition  to  the  above  principal  passage  from  Clement,  others  may  be 
cited  which  serve  to  show  the  uniformity  and  the  strength  of  Clements  con- 
viction, in  regard  to  the  PAuIlne  origin  of  our  epistle.  E.  g.  Stromat.  n.  p. 
862,  where  in  the  midst  of  a  literal  quotation  from  Heb.  xi.  1 ,  2,  6,  Clement 
adds,  xmrd  rw  dtioy  dx6gr99i09f  according  to  the  divine  apoitle,  i.  e.  Paul. 
Again,  p.  864,  after  quoting  Heb.  xi.  8,  he  adds,  ^n^lp  4  dir^^rtixt.  In  p. 
420  he  cites  Heb.  vi.  19,  20,  in  connexion  with  Gal.  y.  6,  and  both  as  the 
declarations  of  Paul.  Ibid.  it.  p.  514  seq.  he  cites  Heb.  x.  82 — 89  and 
xi,  86 — 89,  expressly  calling  them  the  declarations  of  the  same  apostle  who 
wrote  Phil.  iv.  1 1 — 18,  which  he  had  just  cited.  In  p.  525,  he  attributes 
Heb.  xii.  14 — 16,  xiii.  4,  to  the  same  apostle  who  wrote  Tit  iL  8,  which  he 
had  just  cited.  In  p.  577  he  cites  Heb.  v.  12 — vi.  1.  expreasly  as  the  words 
.  of  Paul ;  and  again,  in  p.  645,  he  cites  a  part  of  the  same  passage  in  the  same 
manner. 

All  this  testimony  Bleek  sets  aside,  by  the  very  same  remarks  which  he 
makes,  as  above  cited,  on  the  testimony  of  Pantaenus.  How  easy  it  would 
be  to  exphdn  away,  in  this  manner,  the  force  of  all  ancient  testimony  respect- 
ing any  monument  of  antiquity,  who  can  fidl  to  perceive? 

The  sum  of  testimony  for  the  second  century  has  now  been  presented.  Its 
importance  is  greatly  magnified,  by  its  proximity  to  the  time  when  the  epistle 
was  written,  and  when  tradition  respecting  it  might  be  traced  back,  as  Ber- 
tholdt  avers,  without  much  difficulty,  by  a  sober  and  interested  inquirer.  That 
at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  only  ex- 
tant,  but  in  full  credit  as  a  canonical  writing  at  Rome,  we  have  seen  in  the 
examination  of  the  testimony  of  Clement  of  Rome.  That  at  the  clo^e  of  the 
second  century,  it  occupied  a  place  in  the  canon  of  the  eastern,  the  western, 
and  the  intermediate  churches,  follows  from  the  testimony  that  has  now  been 
examined.  That  Paul  was  the  author  of  this  epistle,  appears  to  have  been 
the  firm  belief  of  the  most  celebrated  theologicid  school  then  existing ;  and 
that  this  belief  harmonized  with  that  of  the  churches  in  general,  who  required 
evidence  of  apostolic  origin  or  approbation,  in  order  to  enUtle  an  epistle  to  a 
place  in  the  canon,  seems  quite  probable,  and  is  contradicted  by  no  circum- 
stances with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

We  may  now  advance  to  the  former  part  of  the  third  century,  and  examhie 
a  few  of  the  principal  witnesses. 


The  celebrated  OaiGSN,  second  to  none  of  the  lathers,  except  Jerome,  as  a 
critic,  and  in  general  learning  superior  to  them  all,  the  disciple  and  the  suc- 
cessor of  Clement  at  Alexandria,  is,  in  all  respects,  a  most  important  witness 
to  be  examined.  He  spent  his  life  in  the  study  and  explanation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  his  testimony  in  regard  to  the  canon  of  Scripture,  at  the  time  when 
he  flourished,  A.  D.  220,  is  of  greater  weight  than  that  of  any  other  individual 
of  the  same  period. 

The  most  explicit  testimony  of  Origen  is  that  which  Eusebius  has  preserved, 
Ecc.  Hist  VI.  25;  being  an  extract  from  one  of  Origen's  homOies  on  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  passage  runs  thus  In  Eusebius ;  '*  In  respect  to 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Origen  decides  thus  in  his  homilies  upon  It :  The 
character  of  the  style  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  not  the  unpolished 
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cast  of  the  apostle's  language,  who  professes  hunself  to  be  a  man  unlearned  in 
speech,  i.  e.  in  phraseology.  Besides,  this  epistle,  in  the  texture  of  its  style, 
is  more  conformed  to  Greek  idiom ;  as  every  one  must  confess,  who  is  able  to 
distingubh  differences  in  style.  Moreover  the  ideas  in  this  epistle  are  admir- 
able,  and  not  inferior  to  those  which  are  confessedly  apostolic ;  and  that  this 
is  true,  every  one  must  concede  who  has  attentively  read  the  writings  of  the 
apostles.  A  little  further  on  he  adds,  If  I  were  to  give  my  opinion  I  should 
say,  the  phraseology  and  the  texture  belong  to  some  one  relating  the  apostle's 
sentiments,  and  as  it  were  comtaienting  on  the  words  of  his  master.  If  any 
tkurch  therefore  hold  this  to  be  an  epietle  of  Paul,  let  it  receive  commetuia* 
tion  on  account  of  this  (ti^uufMlnt  »»i  M  rovr^)^*  roa  n  is  not  without 

aSASON  («V»  fiatf ),  TBAT   THB  ANGIKNTS   HAVB   BANDBD  IT   DOWN  (Tm^m^Mxtt^i, 

have  had  a  tradition)  as  bbino  of  Paul.  Who  wrote  the  epistle  ly^iylfott 
penned  it  or  committed  it  to  writing],  God  [only]  knows  with  certainty;  but 
the  report  which  has  reached  us  is,  that  some  affirm  it  to  be  written  by  Cle- 
ment, bishop  of  Rome;  and  some  by  Luke  who  wrote  the  gospel  and  the 
Aets-'f     Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  YL  25.     Lard.  IV.  p.  235. 

This  passage  has  been  appealed  to  for  different  purposes,  by  writers  of  dif- 
ferent sentiments ;  by  some  in  order  to  show  that  Origen  doubted,  by  others 
to  show  that  he  did  not  doubt,  about  Paul's  being  the  author  of  the  epistle  in 
question.  Omitting  an  account  of  wliat  others  have  said,  let  us  endeavour  to 
elicit  the  sentiments  of  Origen,  by  considering  this  passage  in  connexion  with 
other  passages  to  be  found  in  his  writings. 

I.  It  is  plain  that  Origen  felt  the  force  of  the  objection  against  the  author- 
ship of  Paid,  drawn  from  the  style  and  manner  of  the  epistle,  in  the  same  way 
as  his  preceptor  Clement  had  before  done ;  and  to  meet  this  objection,  he 
suggests  a  reason  timHar  to  that  which  Clement  had  suggested.  Clement 
says,  that  the  epistle  was  first  written  in  Hebrew,  and  then  translated  by  Luke 
into  Ghreek ;  and  thus  he  endeavours  to  account  for  the  supposed  diversity  of 
style  between  this  epistle  and  those  of  Paul.  But  Origen  does  not  appear  to 
have  at  all  supposed  that  it  was  written,  at  first,  in  Hebrew.  He  supposes  it 
to  have  been  for  substance,  delivered,  dictated,  or  spoken  by  the  apostle,  and 
penned  down  by  some  one  who  used  his  own  diction,  commenting  as  it  were 
on  the  words  of  his  master.  In  th'is  way  the  sentimenti  are  regarded  as  apos. 
tolic  and  authoritative ;  while  the  diction  is  considered  as  arising  from  one  not 
an  qiostie ;  and  thus  the  full  credit  of  the  epistle  is  maintained,  while  the  ob- 
jection to  this  credit,  drawn  from  the  'diversity  of  style,  is  apparently  removed. 

2.  It  should  be  noted,  that  Origen  does  not  say,  whether  the  objections 
against  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  being  the  production  of  Paul,  arose  from 
his  own  mind,  or  from  the  allegations  of  others.  Most  probably  from  both 
sources.     He  appears  to  have  had  a  full  conviction,  that  there  was  a  diversity 

f  Bleefc  trmmlateii,  **  to  verdione  tieaucli  dethalb  kelnen  Tkufrl."  I.  e.  it  detttve$  no  blame 
on  tkfM  account ;  a  cold  iifpitive  enouKh  for  tiUmifMirm  u&i  M  ««^.   If  I  his  beliig  impart  fail  ? 

t w^)  tm  9fk  'Bfifmimte  iwimknt  i*  vmt  tk  flM»  i^»J>?aif  wmSrmimXmfafimwti*  U$  4  Xf'*' 

Hf  *x<  XifMr  «w  wfii  'Efifmimn  Iwtyvrfmf^wm  fcrw<r«Xiw  tin  ixv  *•  i»  ^h^  SUtrwtmk  *m  iwtrtikm, 

'fiUiiN«»v^fih  ««r  i  imrWl/KiMr  Sf/»Mv  ffAwum  hmftfkt  i^ttXayi^mt  At.  IUAw  9t  mS  Ui  tm  Miftmrm 
fit  iA#mX«ir  »m»ftS0iA  Un,  umi  A  livrifa  vm  AvirroVsiw  j^mU^mi^mw*  »«)  v«««*  &>  mtfi^mt  Utm 
AX«M«  mmt  i  VfaWx**  «f  Aw^^Wn  t9  itwrwttum^.     Ttiwmt  ful*  (*«<•  l««f •<•<  ^y»»'  *Bom  1)  UfmtU" 


9xu  »■<■»  r<f  S«i#wJl4»  At  II««Am.  mvm  tU^mtpuiwm  mmi  M  m^  Oi  9^  »i»n  m  ^x«««*  &*^  ^ 
ntdXm  aM*  wmfmMAim^,  Tit  U  •  n^4^  rh  t«irv»^  «^/Uf  AmA  Bm  •»«•*  %  U  Jf  ^fM- 
#«#«  if99fimf  ¥wi  mm  ^»  Xiyivrat,  Vrt  KXi/tm  i  yw^^MMf  USemowH  'Fm/mim  hi*^*  tigf  ••«#««»<»* 
M  «•>•»  M,  Sm  Ammmt  4  r^^mt  «•  Eimyyihm  mm  tht  flfAiiV-     Hcc*  HUl-  V I    X& 
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of  style  in  it ;  and  to  remove  the  difficaHy  about  the  credit  of  the  episde* 
which  arose  in  his  mind  from  this  circumstance,  he  resorted  to  the  supposition 
just  mentioned.  We  can  have  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  at  this  time  there 
were  some,  who  alleged  that  this  epistle  did  not  come  from  the  hand  of  Pauls 
as  Pantsmus  and  Clement  had,  before  this,  made  an  efibrt  to  remove  olyec- 
tions  against  it.* 

3.  The  very  manner  in  which  Origen  attempts  to  remove  objections,  shows: 
that  he  gave  full  credit  to  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  epistle.  '  The  thoughU^ 
he  avers,  '  are  apostolic,  and  worthy  of  an  apostle  ;  but  the  diction  \b  derived 
from  another.'  And  when  he  says.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  tho  aM- 
cienis  have  handed  it  down  as  belonging  to  Pond:  and  then  adds,  *'bui 
who  wrote  it,  God  knows ;  some  attributing  it  to  Luke,  and  some  to  Clemeat  s" 
nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  he  means  to  suggest,  that  he  oonsiders  it  ta 
be  uncertain  who  penned  it,  i.  e.  reduced  it  to  writing ;  for  he  had  just  asserted 
that  the  thoughts  were  suggested  by  the  apostle,  while  the  diction  arose  Irom 
him  who  reduced  them  to  writing.  To  suppose,  as  has  been  supposed^  thai 
Origen  means  to  assert,  that  God  only  knows  from  whom  the  sentiments  of  the 
epistle  sprung,  or  who  the  author  in  this  sense  was,  is  to  suppose  that  Origen 
has  directly  contradicted  himself  in  the  very  same  paragraph.     Therefore, 

4.  When  Origen  says  that  some  attribute  it  to  Luke,  and  some  to  Cle- 
ment, the  probability  oleariy  is,  from  the  connexion  in  which  this  stands,  that 
he  means  to  say,  '  Some  attribute  the  penning  or  writing  of  it  down,  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other  of  these  persons.'  If  this  be  so,  and  it  appears  lo  be  very  plain 
that  it  is,  it  only  serves  to  show,  that  Origen  did  not  consider  the  tradition 
about  Luke  and  Clement  as  well  established ;  and  especially  so,  as  the  tn^ 
ditionary  reports  were  not  agreed  respecting  the  amanuensis  or  recorder  of  the 
epistle.  It  is  possible,  I  acknowledge,  that  Origen  meant  ta  say  thai  some 
attributed  the  real  authorship  to  Luke  or  Clement ;  although  I  cannot  think 
that  this  opinion  has  any  probable  support  in  the  passage  of  Origen  nowunder 
consideration,  if  it  be  expluned  by  any  just  rules  of  interpretation.  Bleek, 
however,  with  some  other  critics,  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  Origen  did 
speak  here  of  real  authorship.  But  besides  the  absolute  prohibition  to  da 
this,  contained  in  the  preceding  context,  it  is  clear  that  in  ancient  times.  On- 
gen's  words,  or  rather  tl»e  story  about  Luke  and  Clement,  were  not  understood 
in  such  a  way.  E.  g.  Euthalius  (fl.  460),  whu  knew  of  doubts  about  the 
Pauline  origin  ef  our  epistle,  says,  when  speaking  of  this  epistle,  we^  v^ 

«  Origen,  in  Matt  xxiii.  27,  Opp.  T.  in.,  Nems  to  intimate,  that  tiiero  were  some  who 
doubted  ihe  nuthority  of  our  epistle.  ■*  Sed  pone  ultquem  alidfcare  epfstolam  ad  Hebmof, 
quasi  lion  Pau  If.  *'  Y  ei  this  may  lie  notking^  more  than  hypothetical.  BJeek  builde  mora  on 
ihii  than  it  !•  fiiirly  capable  i^feiippoiting,  when  he  deduces  ftom  it,  p.  lOS,  the  oondUisfon, 
that  our  epistle  was  not  every  wliere  received  as  Paul's.  The  fact  may  have  been  true ;  and 
doabiless  it  was;  but  the  ground  of  proof  lies  not,  with  certainty,  in  the  passage  of  Origen 
now  in  question. 

Rut  there  Is  another  passage  of  Origen,  Epist.  ad  Afrlcanum,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
fimtktifMMtt  rSf  k9tT0u»Tm  r^v  imrtvAi^  it  tit  Tlm&kmi  >ty(«^Mf«M|f,  the  inclination  of  those  toho  reject 
the  epittle  a$  not  being  Paul** ;  and  he  then  adds :  **  With  one  who  does  thus,  other  reasons 
must  be  privately  empki)ed,  in  order  to  show  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  epistle." 

Bleek  complains,  Keview,  p.  12,  that  I  have  omitted  the  two  preceding  pat-sages  of  Origen, 
in  ny  first  edition  of  this  work;  and  ha  says  that  in  these  Origen  cl^rly  states  that  the 
FauHne  origin  of  our  epistle  was  denied.  Thia  is  true  of  only  one  of  Ihe  passages ;  and  in 
the  other,  ()rigen  very  clearly  shows  that  he  waa  of  a  different  opinion  from  those  vho  denied 
that  Paul  was  the  author.  In  what  r<>sp*ct,  then,  would  the  insertion  of  the  pa&sagesin 
question  have  altered  my  stNtcments?  I  have  fully  admitted  that  some,  in  Ihe  time  of  Ori- 
gen, denied  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  that  «ihal  Origen  says  im- 
plies this.     What  more  do  the  ciiaUooa  in  qui>»iion  prove  than  this? 
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nn f,  vTo  AovjB«,  ^p  H  oi  TtfiX«2,  vxa  KAiJifftitro;,  i.  e, Jbr  the  epistU  hemg  voriUetk 
in  the  Hebrew  dialed  it  was  qfterwardeiniefpreted,  as  some  say^  bjf  Luke;  ae 
many  others,  by  Clement.  Euthalius,  it  is  to  be  noted,  was  a  resident  at 
Alexandria.  Here  tben  is  e¥idently  the  very  ivn^m  of  Origen ;  and  can  we 
well  siqppose  thai  thia  was  not  the  usual  and  traditionary  interpretation  of  it? 
See  the  passage  in  Zacagni  Collect.  Monum.  Yet.  etc  p.  523,  and  in  Bleek  I. 
p.  143.     See  also  the  remarks  on  the  testimony  of  Busebins,  No.  3. 

5.  It  is  clear  that  Origen  ascribes  his  own  belief,  an4  the  belief  of  the 
churches  of  his  time,  that  the'epistle  was  PauFs,  to  andent  tradition.  "If 
any  church  receive  this  epistle  as  Paul's,  let  it  be  commended  for  this ;  for  it 
is  not  without  reason,  that  the  tmcienis  (o/  d^jo^toi)  have  handed  it  dot^n  (vti^*- 
IMnmei)  as  PauTs"  Here  two  things  are  asserted ;  first,  that  the  tradition 
of  its  being  Paul's  is  well  grounded,  in  Origen's  view,  eO»  fi«#  m^m^MMmes ;  and 
secondly,  that  it  is  an  ancient  tradition,  for  ol  d^xfii^oi  AA^  so  thought  and 
aid. 

'  I  cannot  well  aceount  for  it,  that  Eidihom  and  BertboMt  have  kept  out  oi 
sight  this  direct  testimony  of  Origen  to  the  tradition  of  the  churches.  Eiclu 
horn  has  indeed  quoted  it  (§  27 1),  but  made  no  comment  upon  it ;  while 
Bertholdt  has  broken  the  paragraph  into  two  parts,  and  quoted  what  precedes 
tile  clause  in  question  in  one  place  (p.  2944),  and  that  which  follows  it  in  an- 
other (p.  2056);  while  he  has  whoify  omitted  the  clause  under  considemtion. 
The  q|>inion  of  PantsBnus  and  Clement,  that  Paul  wrote  this  epbtle,  had  pre^ 
vionsly  been  ascribed  by'these  critics,  either  to  theur  own  conjectures,  or  to 
the  influence  iriiich  the  views  of  the  church  of  Alexandria  had  over  them  in 
respect  to  this  subject.  Origen  also  is  represented  by  them,  as  struggling* 
between  his  own  convictions  and  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  in  respect  to  the 
point  in  question,  and  as  falling  at  last  upon  the  conjecture,  that  '  the  senti' 
wwHts  are  the  apostle's  while  the  diction  is  anothei^*  in  order  to  reconcile  hiff 
own  views  and  the  current  prejudices  of  the  Alexandrine  church.  These 
critics  have  been  very  careful  to  render  prominent  the  expression  of  Origen, 
who  wraU  it,  CM  [only]  knows  s  report  attribuHng  it  to  Clement  and  to  Luke  ; 
and  they  have  quoted  this  too,  without  adverting  at  all  to  the  evident  mean- 
ing of  it,  which  is,  *  who  penned  or  wrote  it  down,  is  uncertain ;  report  attribut- 
ing it  to  different  men ;'  usmg  the  expression  just  as  if  Origen  had  simply 
said,  *who  was  the  oMiAor  of  the  epistle,  God  only  knows.'  See  Berth.  Einl. 
§  648.  Eiehh.  $  271.  Besides  this,  Bertholdt  represents  Origen  as  assert- 
ing, thai  an  onctsn^Jtradition,  brought  down  even  to  bis  time,  attributed  the 
author Atp  of  the  epistle  to  Luke,  p.  2955,  or  to  C3eiiient»  p.  2958 ;  but  that 
Origen,  believing  neither  of  these  ancient  traditions,  decltfed  that '  God  only 
knows  who  composed  it.'  One  cannot  help  remarking,  how  leanhig  towards  a 
favourite  hypothesis  will  help  to  obscure  one  part  of  testunony,  and  make  an- 
other to  stand  out  in  relief.  That  o/  A^^ht  Aii^^tt  as  Origen  asserts,  have  noi 
without  reason  declared  the  epistle  to  be  Pants,  this  critic  has  passed  over 
with  profound  silence.  ^On  the  other  hand  he  says,  '*it  is  an  ancMiil  tradi- 
tion/' "propagated  down  to  the  tune  of  Origen,  that  either  Clement  or  Luke 
composed  it."  But  Origen  himself  does  not  say  this.  His  words  are  simply, 
*' Who  wrote  it  |k  e.  penned  it  down],  God  knows,  n  H  tl(  iif*At  p^m^twm  ivn^lm, 
but  a  report  has  come  to  ttf,.that  it  was  either  Clement  or  Luke."  Now 
where  is  the  ancient  tradition,  brought  even  down  to  Origen*s  time,  ascribing 
the  cempofttum  of  the  epistle  to  two  difieveiit  men,  nmther  of  whom  Origen  be- 
lieved to  be  the  author?  So  far  from  this,  Origen  says  not  a  word  here  of  an- 
cient tradition ;  nor  even  of  tradition  at  all.     He  does  not  say  that  either 
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irf^m  xmXmtL^  or  wm^mlott^  vkhMiJt,  brings  down  this  report;  bat  simply  «  i/r 
%fiUte  ^t^aurm  /rro^/cs  L  e.  ripart  ha$  come  tou$t  ot  Hit  reporUd^  there  is  a 
report  sa^St  that  either  Luke  or  Clement  wrote  it.  Now  be  nught  have  used 
the  same  expresnon,  I  freely  concede,  if  such  report  had  been  ancient;  but 
he  might  use  the  same,  too,  in  reference  merely  to  the  reports  of  hts  day ;  at 
which  time,  no  doubt,  various  difficulties  were  raised  in  some  of  the  churches, 
respecting  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  epistle*  Certainly,  then,  Bertholdt  has  no 
right  to  represent  prigen  in  the  manner  he  does,  as  averring  that  ancient  tra- 
dition assigned  the  authorship  of  the  epistle  to  Luke  or  to  Clement. 

Indeed,  the  language  which  Origen  employs  in  this  case,  would  seem  to  be 
designedly  different  from  that  which  he  employs  in  the  sentence  wholly 
omitted  by  Bertholdt,  which  runs  thus :  "  If  any  church  holds  this  epistle  to 
be  PauFs  it  deserves  commendation  for  this ;  because  ov»  u*n  the  ancients 
have  handed  it  down  to  iw,  that  it  is  Paul's/'  Observe  the  expressions  W 
d^X»i9t  and  ^m^mlMicnet,  words  altogether  appropriate  to  the  designation  of 
truly  ancient  tradition,  and  not  to  be  mistaken ;  while  the  report  concerning 
Luke  and  Clement  is  announced  simply  by  4  tig  ifM^e  ^imeuea  Uro^im,  leav- 
ing it  wholly  indeterminate  whether  this  report  is  recent  or  ancient ;  for  00^- 
9mem  surely  does  not  of  course  designate  the  anJtiquity  of  the  report.  Why 
Bertholdt  should  thus  magnify  this  part  of  Origen's  assertion,  and  wholly  omit 
all  notice  of  the  other,  which  cannot  be  misunderstood  and  is  not  liable  to  mis- 
construction, is  best  known  to  himself.  But  thus  much  may  properly  be 
said :  If  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  or  modems,  is  to  be  managed  in  ttiis 
way,  then  we  may  assert,  with  equal  truth,  our  inability  to  prove  any  thing,  or 
our  ability  to  prove  aliquid  ex  aliguo. 

That  Origen  was  not  in  the  doubtful  state  about  the  epistle,  which  the  cri- 
tics just  named  represent  him  to  be,  may  be  clearly  evinced  from  other  pas- 
sages in  his  writmgs,  even  if  the  one  already  examined  were  to  be  regarded  as 
dubious.  For  example;  Comm.  on  John,  II.  p.  18.  ed.  Huet.  "  According 
to  this  the  apostU  says,"*  and  then  quotes  Heb.  v.  12.  That  by  this  apostie 
he  meant  Paul,  other  passages  in  the  same  commentary  clearly  show;  e.  g., 
"  In  the  epistie  to  the  Hebrews  the  same  Paul  says,"f  p.  56;  again,  "  Paul 
in  the  epistie  to  the  Hebrews,''^  p.  1 62.  In  his  book  against  Celsus,  be  says : 
'*  For  it  is  written  by  Paul,  in  his  letter  to  the  Corinthians  ....  and  the  same 
apostle  says  ;'*$,and  then  he  quotes  Heb.  v.  xii.  contra  Cels.  p.  482.  ed.  Bened. 
In  his  treatise  on  prayer,  he  quotes  the  episUe  to  the  Hebrews,  as  an  epistie 
oi  the  same  c^ostie  who  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  De  Oratione  I.  p. 
250,  ed.  Bened.  In  a  homily  preserved  in  a  Latin  translation,  he  says : 
<*  Paul  himself  the  greatest  of  the  apostles,  writing  to  the  Hebrews  says  ;"|| 
and  then  he  quotes  Heb.  xviii.  18,  22,  23.  He  also  appeals  to  this  epistie  as 
authoritative  in  establishing  any  position ;  e.  g.  Comm.  in  John,  IL  57t  58, 
ed.  Huet. 

In  Princip.  III.  1.  ^  10,  Heb.  vi.  7,  8,  is  cited  as  an  example  which  the 
apostle  used  in  the  [epistie]  to  the  Hebrews."  Ibid.  IV.  13,  be  twice  cites 
words  out  of  Heb.  viii.  4,  which  are  inserted  as  Paul's  words  amosg  other  pas- 
sages taken  from  his  acknowledged  epistles.     Ibid.  IV.  22,  he  cites  Heb.  xii. 

*  K«T«  nSri  fnrn  i  dwUrtkHt  •rt  m,  r.  X,  loc.  dt..  , . ,  '^    >  « 

K«;  If  T«  wfit  'BfifmStvt,  i  mMf  llm5)Js  f^r  «.  «-.  X.  loc.  dt 
'O  I)  lUiSkH,  •»  Tii  «|^  'E^mt9  «•  '•  X-  loc.  dl. 

rfrc«vTiw  9«f  wmfk  rS  UmOif  ^^c«r  Kiff dImw  Imt^ikXgm  ....  4  3)  mMt ....  pwfi,  mm  yt}^ 
wmrt  Kgl/«r  lx«rrw,  m.  v.  A.  loc.  dt. 

(I  Tpse  ergo  Bpastdorom  nmifmufl  : . : .  Paulus ....  dicit,  ad  Hebneos  Kribeai  etc., 
HomiJ.  III.  in  Num.  p.  881,  edit.  Betiedict. 
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23  seq.  with  Gd.  !▼.  26,  ascribing  both  to  the  same  apostle.  The  same  pas- 
sage he  citeR  as  the  words  of  the  apostle,  Lib.  contra  Cels.  YII.  29.  In  Pne- 
ht.  ad  Princip.  he  cites  Heb.  xi.  25,  26,  as  the  express  testimony  of  Paul. 
!n  his  Principia  (Vol.  I.  edit,  de  la  Rue)  are  other  testimonies  of  the  same 
nature,  on  pp.  55,  56,  65,  82,  92,  141,  187.  In  his  Exhort,  ad  Martyr,  he 
quotes  Heb.  x.  32 — 36  as  Paul's.  In  Homil.  I.  in  Jerem.,  he  quotes  Heb.  i. 
4  as  the  words  of  the  apostle.  Ibid.  Homil.  IX.,  he  cites  Heb.  vi.  1  as  the 
words  of  the  apostle ;  also  in  Homil.  XVIIL,  Heb.  Tiii.  5  is  cited.  In 
Prasf.  in  Johan.  (ed.  Huet.  II.  p.  2),  Heb.  iy.  14  is  cited  in  the  same  way. 
Ibid.  22,  the  same  passage  is  again  cited  in  the  same  way.  Ibid.  Tom.  III. 
p.  64,  he  says,  Kml  e  Tldv7i6c  ^nvt,  quoting  Heb.  xi.  16.  In  Tom.  IX.  p.  40,  he 
ascribes  Heb.  Tui.  5  to  the  apostle ;  as  also  Heb.  ix.  28.  In  Tom.  X.  p.  162, 
he  ascribes  Heb.  xU.  22,  23,  lo  Paul.  Tom.  XXXII.  p.  416,  he  cites  Heb.  i. 
3,  as  the  words  of  Paul.  In  HomO.  YII.  in  Jos.,  he  ascribes /btcrtoen  epistles 
to  Paul,  which  of  course  included  our  epistle. 

These  testimonies  can  leave  no  doubt  what  the  opinion  of  Origen  was,  as  to 
the  real  authorship  of  the  epistle,  however  he  might  account  for  what  he 
deemed  the  peculiar  colouring  of  the  style.  It  b  surely  quite  a  subordinate 
question.  Who  was  the  amanuensis  or  translator  of  Paul  ?  The  important 
question  is.  Did  the  sentiments  ordinate  from  him  ?  Is  he  the  real  author  of 
them  ?  If  Origen  has  not  developed  his  opmion  respecting  these  questions, 
beyond  all  doubt,  I  know  not  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  language  to  do  this. 
If  he  has  not  most  explicitly  averred,  that  the  then  ancient  traditbn  taught 
this,  and  for  good  reason,  I  am  unable  to  conceive  how  he  could  have 
averred  it. 

Bleek,  after  citing  the  passage  from  Origen  on  pp.  70,  7 1  above,  remarks,  p. 
107,  that  '*  Origen  felt  himself  compelled,  in  his  critical  consdence,  to  deny 
Paul's  proper  authorship  of  the  epistle,  and  to  content  himself  with  ascribing 
only  the  thoughts  of  the  same  to  this  aposfh  ;  while  the  development  of  tiiese 
thoughts  is  attributed  to  one  of  his  disciples  and  companions."  He  is  candid 
enough  however  to  admit,  that  "  Origen  does  not  explioitiy  say,  whether,  in 
his  view,  this  development  was  made  by  the  direction  of  Paid  himself,  or 
without  it ;  and  consequently  he  does  not  say,  whether  we  are  to  regard  the 
ttpoetle  as  speaking  in  the  epistle,  or  only  him  who  wrote  it  down,"  p.  107. 

In  regard  to  these  criticisms,  I  would  inquire,  in  the  first  place.  What  is  it 
which  makes  the  reo/  authorMp  of  any  epistle  ?  Is  it  the  thoughts  them* 
selves,  or  the  livery  in  which  they  are  clad  ?  I  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  suppose,  that  the  person  itself  of  a  man  makes  a  man ;  and  this,  whether  it 
is  decked  in  one  kind  of  costume  or  another.     Says  Origen,  rd  p^i/Mitm  [t#; 

rd  fftxorroXiiMt ;  see  pp.  70,  7 1  above.  Which,  now,  are  the  real  matters  of  im- 
portance in  an  epistle  ?  The  thoughts  (m^^mit*)^  or  the  diction  and  synthesis, 
^^tf  »mi 9^0t9te?  This  may  be  settiedin  fiiivour  of  prof.  Bleek's  senti- 
ment, when  it  shall  be  decided  that  the  bark  of  a  tree  is  more  substantial  than 
the  wood,  or  when  the  shell  is  proved  to  be  more  important  than  the  nut. 

Paul  the  author  of  the  seniimcnt»  in  a  letter,  and  yet  not  substantially  the 
author  of  the  letter ;  and  Origen,  in  his  critical  conscience,  bound  to  deny 
that  Paul  was  the  author !  It  may  be  so ;  yet  it  must  be  first  shown  that  the 
ideas  {w^if^mrm)  of  a  letter,  are  not  the  letter,  but  that  it  consists  in  something 
else. 

It  is  true,  indeed*  that  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  authorahip  which  may  be 
predicated  of  him  who  regulates  the  form  of  diction,  and  the  order  of  composi- 
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tion  or  synthesis.  But  is  not  this  the  authorship  which  belonged*  for  exam- 
ple, to  the  private  secretary  of  the  late  emperor  of  France ;  and  which  belongs 
to  all  other  secretaries,  under  men  of  like  qualifications  ?  Who  can  mistake 
the  real  authorship  in  all  the  cominunications  of  Bonaparte  ?  His  were  the 
^oifimrm ;  the  ^^h  nal  9V9$t9t^  belonged  to  his  secretaries. 

Of  what  possible  importance  can  it  be,  then,  as  to  the  question  respecting 
the  real  authorship  and  authority  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whether  Paul 
himself  wrote  it  down,  or  not  ?  While  the  waifAaLrm  are  his,  that  settles  all 
the  questions  which  can  be  of  any  great  consequence.  And  so  much,  Bleek, 
admits  folly,  Origen  ascribes  to  lUm. 

As  to  the  other  point,  viz.  that  'Origen  does  not  say  whether  he  who  wrote 
the  epbtle  did  it  by  his  direction  and  authority  or  not ;'  it  is  true  that  the 
passage  of  Origen  in  question  (supra  pp.  70,  71),  does  not  say  this  in  so  many 
words.  But  does  not  the  assertion,  that  t»  M«/B««r«  roy  AitooriMv  wrU^  im« 
ply  this  ?  And  does  not  fl&xo/tyi^MVfMrAjrr^  T<fOf  roi  Axwr^kKma  and  r«  u^^ 
f^ipm  vv*  T«v  )iW»«x«v  unply  this?  And  if  they  do  not,  still  the  numerous, 
direct,  and  unequivocal  testimonies  just  cited  above,  (to  which  more  might 
eaaly  be  added  if  it  were  necessary),  show  that  Origen  not  only  believed  Paul 
to  be  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews*  but  that  he  every  where  ap- 
peals  to  it  as  fully  sanctioned  by  his  authorKy. 

6.  Let  us  ask,  how  iar  back  testimony  must  have  gone,  in  order  to  he  an^ 
dent  in  Origen  s  time?  Nothing  can  be  weaker  than  the  assertion,  that  Ori^ 
gen  refei8»  in  his  d^xi^m  dpl^H$  to  Clement  and  Pantsenus ;  both  of  whom 
were  his  contempoiaries,  and  lived  until  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  ageu 
Pantsnus  died  about  21 1,  as  Jerome  affirms  ;  Clement,  about  A.  D.  217  or 
220  ;  and  Origen  was  born  A.  D.  184  or  185.  Now  a»  Origen  lived  but  little 
more  than  a  century  from  the  apostolic  age,  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that 
the  o/  d^xfim  Aii^  must  mean,  either  those  who  were  conversant  with  the 
apostles,  or  at  least  the  generation  succeeding  them.  This  not  only  confirms 
what  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  prove,  from  Clement  of  Rome,  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Italic  and  Syriac  versions,  and  from  Paiitaenus  and  Cle- 
ment, vis.  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  canonical  in  the  primitive  age 
of  the  church ;  but  it  shows,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  Pantsenus  and  Cle- 
ment  believed  Paul  to  be  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  common 
with  the  churches  of  their  times,  on  the  ground  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  not 
from  their  own  con<ceit,  or  their  own  pr^udices  in  favour  of  Alexandrine  notiooB. 

7.  it  appears  that  Origen  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that 
the  style  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  different  from  the  usual  one  of 
Paul.  Yet  so  firm  was  his  conviction  that  the  epistle  for  substance  did  ori- 
ginate from  Paul,  that  he  has  not  only  often  ascribed  it  directly  to  him  Mttr^ 
but  given  us  at  large  his  views,  vis.  that  he  considered  Paul  as  the  author  of 
the  ihoHghis  or  idem$.  At  the  same  time  he  endeavours  to  account  for  it, 
without  prejudice  to  this  opinion  or  to  church  tradition,  that  the  costume  of 
the  epistle  is  not  Pauline,  by  st:gpposmg  a  disciple  of  Paul  to  have  recorded 
the  conceptions  of  bis  master  in  his  own  language.  That  Origen  should  have 
adhered  to  what  he  declares  to  be  tradition  of  the  cnciaUi  respecting  the  au- 

'thor  of  this  epistle,  under  such  circumstances,  and  beset  with  such  doubts,  ex- 
hibits in  a  most  striking  manner  the  strength  of  his  convictions^and  the  weight 
of  tradition  in  its  favewr. 

8.  The  allegation  made  by  Eichhom  and  Bertholdt,  that  Origen  conceded 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  Paul's  from  forbearance  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  church  at  Alexandria,  and  out  of  love  to  the  allegory  which  is  in  it,  the 
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credit  of  which  he  would  wish  to  defend,  has  no  real  support.  In  regard 
to  his  prejudices  in  fitvour  of  the  church  at  Alexandria,  we  cannot  suppose 
them  to  have  been  verj  strong ;  for  be  was  banished  from  this  place,  in  the 
midst  of  his  public  labours,  when  he  was  about  forty-eight  years  of  age,  and  he 
spent  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  his  life  principally  at  Cesarea  and  in  its 
n^hbourhood,  never  returning  again  to  Alexandria.  Yet  in  works  published 
long  after  he  resided  at  Cesarea,  he  ascribes  to  Paul  the  epistle  to  the  He* 
brews.  And  in  regard  to  the  aUegory  of  this  epistle,  if  this  were  the  princi- 
pal reason  for  receiving  it  into  the  canon,  then  why  did  he  not  also  receive  the 
epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  and  many  other  pieces  of  a 
similar  nature,  in  which  the  ancient  diurch  abounded  ?  We  may  well  be  per- 
mitted to  ask,  indeed,  why  should  we  ascribe  any  other  motive  to  Origen  for 
recetving'this  epistle,  than  what  he  declares  to  have  been  a  sufficient  and  com- 
mendable one  in  the  churches,  viz.  that  the  ancienis,  not  without  aEASON, 
had  handed  it  down  aa  PauTs  f 

Bleek  (Review,  p.  13)  avera,  that  Origen  does  quote  the  epistle  of  Barna- 
bas, and  also  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  as  canonical  bo(^ ;  and  that  Clement 
of  Alexandria  also  does  the  same.  But  is  it  not  certain,  that  although  apo- 
cryphal books  are  quoted  by  both  these  writers  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in 
which  they  sometimes  quote  the  books  of  Scripture,  still,  in  other  places,  they 
show  that  they  only  quote  them  as  being  credible,  serious,  and  edifying 
books?  That  a  distinction,  after  all, 'was  made  between  books  ap09tolical 
and  books  which  were  not  so;  and  especially  that  this  was  made  by  Origen , 
who  can  doubt  or  deny?  The  state  of  the  canon  itself,  in  the  days  of  Origen, 
shows  clearly  enough  what  the  views  of  the  churches  at  laige  were,  in  relation 
to  this  subject. 

9.  Bleek  also  alleges (Comm.  I.  p.  107),  that  'from  the  passage  on  pp.  70,  71, 
above,  it  appears  that  Origen  knew  of  few  churches  at  that  time,  who  acknow- 
ledged the  Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle ;  otherwise  he  could  not  have  said, 

M  rei/r^.  This,  says  he,  looks  like  an  apology  for  such  as  held  the  epistle  to 
be  Paul's ;  and  that  such  an  opinion  was  only  an  uncommon  exception  to  the 
general  usage.* 

Yet  he  feels  construned  to  admit,  that  what  Origen  says  (t?  rts  ijuCknrm  «. 
▼•  A.  ),  may  be  hypothetical.  Truly  it  may ;  and  considering  the  manner  in 
which  Origen  has  every  where  expressed  himself,  in  regard  to  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  it  muet  be  hypothetical.  Did  Origen  need  to  apologize  for  him- 
self and  others,  who  believed  that  ov»  t/atf  o/  ilf;e«ioi  Aii^s  dte  n»i^Xov  •vr^r 
[i<rirrDx4»]  wtt^mhZduutei  ?  I  trow  not  He  means  to  say  merely  and  simply, 
that '  any  and  every  church,  which  believes  the  epistle  to  be  Paul's,  deserves 
commendation  for  it,  for  the  belief  rests  on  good  grounds,  as  the  tradition  of 
the  ancients  maintains.'  How  very  diverse  this  sentiment  is,  from  that  which 
Bleek  has  deduced  from  the  passage,  must  be  sufficiently  plain.  And  for  the 
correctness  of  the  deduction  which  I  have  made,  I  appeal  most  cheerfuDy  to 
the  judgment  of  every  competent  and  unbiassed  reader. 

In  regard  to  the  d^Mi  d»l^f  of  Origen,  Bleek  (I.  p.  108)  states,  I.  That 
the  expression  is  too  general  to  allow  of  any  great  weight  being  attached  to 
it  Then,  3.  That  Origen  might  have  used  the  expression,  if  he  meant  to  re> 
fer  merely  to  Pant«nus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  And  8.  That  we  must 
suppose,  either  that  Origen  did  not  consider  o/  d^x^ht  M^g  as  indicating  men 
so  ancient  as  that  certain  dependence  could  be  placed  on  their  testimony ;  or,  if 
they  were  really  ancient,  still  he  considered  them  as  testifying  merely  that  the 
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epistle  was  in  Mome  taue  Paul's;  otherwise  he  nerer  oould  hare  said,  rifU  • 

On  these  allegations  I  remark,  1.  The  assertion  that  the  expression  «/  df- 
X/tii^t  d^(  is  too  general  to  carry  any  weight  with  it,  does  not  seem  yery  con- 
sistent with  its  meanii^  only  Pantcnus and  Clement;  which  certainly  is  par* 
iicular  enough,  if  tiiat  will  give  weight.  In  regard  to  the  phrase  in  question 
applying  to  these  fitthers,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  No.  6  ahove. 

2.  The  general  phrase  is  the  thing  of  all  others  which  evidently  gives  it 
most  weight.  For  when  is  traditionary  evidence  strongest ;  when  that  tradi- 
tion is  general^  or  when  it  is  merely  partial  and  local?  General  tradition  is 
that  very  thing  of  all,  with  which  we  ought  to  be  best  satisfied. 

3.  If  Origen  was  not  satisfied  with  the  testimony  of  the  il(;6«i0i  diih^St  why 
then  does  he  conunend  the  churches  which  give  credit  to  it,  for  believing  it  ? 
Why  does  he  say  that  the  tradition  of  the  ancients  is  w»  i/imv?  Could  he 
have  more  directly  affirmed  the  reverse  of  Bleek's  proposition  ? 

4.  As  to  the  supposition,  that  Oiigen,  in  case  he  really  meant  aneimU  by 
M  ilfx<(io/  Ai^^St  designed  nothing  more  than  to  affirm,  that  they  testified  to 
Paul's  authorship  m  $ome  sense  or  other;  there  is  no  room  for  dispute  here. 
Origen  has,  in  the  most  express  manner,  in  the  context  immediately  preced- 
ing, told  us  in  what  sense  he  believed  Paul  to  be  the  author.  "  The  pnifitmrm 
are  his ;  the  ^m^tt  Kml  9^»^tf  come  from  one  of  his  disciples  writing  down 
and  commenting  on  the  ^l^nfiUwm  of  his  master."  There  is  no  room,  then,  for 
disputing  here  what  kind  of  authorship  Origen  means  to  aver.  Nor  do  the 
scores  of  references,  every  where  made  in  his  writings  to  our  epistle  as  belong- 
ing to  Paul,  and  authorUoHve  in  consequence  of  this,  leave  any  room  to  doubt 
in  what  sense  Origen  attributed  authorship  to  Paul,  in  respect  to  the  epbtle  in 
question. 

The  whole  turns  on  the  single  point,  therefore,  whether  the  man  to  whom 
belong  the  wMifMLrtt  of  an  epistle,  is  really  the  author?  And  this  will  be  de- 
cided agamst  the  views  which  I  have  defended,  when  it  is  decided,  that  the 
author  of  the  ideae  or  thoughts  in  a  piece  of  writing,  is  not  the  author  of  that 
writing. 


The  opinion  of  the  church  at  Alexandria  appears  to  have  been  uniformly 
the  same  after  the  age  of  Origen.  I  sliall  very  briefly  notice  it  here,  as  testi- 
mony later  than  his,  from  this  quarter,  can  amount  but  to  little  more  than 
proof,  that  the  opinions  of  himself  and  his  predecessors  continued  to  be  held 
ndthout  variation.  Besides,  it  is  a  matter  of  general  accord,  that  no  doubts 
existed  in  the  church  here,  after  the  time  of  Origen,  in  regard  to  the  Pauline 
origin  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  247.  attributed 
the  epistle  to  Paul ;  and  he  quotes  as  his,  apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc  VL  41.  So 
did  Hierax,  probably  a  teacher  in  the  celebrated  Christian  school  at  Alexan- 
dria, about  282.  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Peter,  about  800,  who  was 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  died  as  a  martyr  under  Diocletian,  Routh.  Reliq. 
III.  p.  383.  About  the  same  time,  Hierax  or  Hierakas,  at  Leontopolis  in 
Egypt,  appeals  to  the  epistle  as  Paul's,  Epiphan.  Haeres.  LXYII.  No.  2. 

It  was  received  as  PauVs  by  Alexander,  bishop  in  the  same  city,  about  318, 
Theod.  H.  Ecc.  I.  3 ;  by  Antonius,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander,  and  special 
patron  of  the  order  of  monks  in  Egypt,  Galland.  Biblioth.  Pat  IV.  665;  by 
the  celebrated  Athanasius,  bishop  of  the  same  place,  about  326,  0pp.  I.  767 ; 
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where  this  fiither  recites  the  whole  catalogue  of  canonical  books,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  Bsagtafoitrteen  epistles  to  Paul,  arranging  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  before  those  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  Bleek 
acknowledges,  that  this  father  never  once  intimates  a  doubt  about  the  Pauline 
origin  of  our  epbtle,  nor  that  he  had  ever  heard  any  doul>t  concerning  it  sug- 
gested by  others,  either  in  Egypt,  or  from  any  other  quarter.  How  could  this 
be,  if  doubts  about  this  subject  prevailed  in  the  churches  as  extensively  as 
Bleek  has  persuaded  himself  that  they  did  ? 

To  the  distinguished  persons  in  Egypt  may  be  added,  of  those  who  fully 
believed  Paul  to  be  the  author  of  our  epistle,  Oriesis,  about  350,  Galland.  Bib. 
Pat.  V.  40 ;  Marcus  Diadochus,  probably  a  bishop  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth 
century,  ibid.  Y.  242 ;  IMdymus,  the  learned  teacher  of  Jerome  and  Rufln, 
and  master  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria,  about  370,  Galland.  Bib. 
Pat.  VI.  313;  Marcarius,  a  contemporary  of  Didymus,  and  sumamed  the 
elder  or  the  grea^  Galland.  Bib.  Pat.  VII.  178;  Marcus,  sumamed  Eremita, 
Galland.  VII  I.  3  seq.,  who  contends  against  certain  views  of  the  priesthood  of 
Melchizedek,  for  the  support  of  which  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  vii.  1  seq.,  and  yet  Marcus  does  not  once  call  in  question  the 
authority  of  the  epistle,  or  intimate  that  there  were  any  doubts  concerning  it; 
TheophUus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  385—412,  Galland.  Bib.  VII.  603  seq. ; 
Cyril  the  successor  of  TheophUus,  412-^44,  a  distinguiBhed  man,  0pp.  I. 
pp.  61,  68,  et  passim,  who,  in  his  controversy  with  Nestorius  respecting  the 
separation  of  the  human  and  divine  natures  of  Christ,  often  appealed  to  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  never  once  intimates  that  there  were  any  doubts 
about  the  genuineness  or  authenticity  of  the  epistle ;  Isiodorus  Peluttota, 
0pp.  I.  ep.  7,  94,  444,  et  al.  in  loc. 

I  cannot  sum  up  the  whole  of  the  Alexandrine  testimony  better  than  in  the 
words  of  Bleek,  to  whom  I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  several  valuable 
additions,  which  I  have  here  made,  to  my  original  work  on  the  testimony  of 
the  Alexandrine  or  Egyptian  church. 

**  We  find  it  confirmed,  then,  on  all  sides,  that  since  the  time  of  Origen,  in 
the  Alexandrine  and  Egyptian  churches,  the  belief  that  Paul  was  the  author 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  universal,  and  met  with  no  gainsayers. 
Constantly  do  we  find  this  epistle  made  use  of  by  writers,  as  being  of  Pauline 
origin ;  and  this  vrithout  the  expressbn  of  the  least  doubt  on  the  part  of  any, 
or  without  manifesting  any  fears  that  doubts  of  this  nature  could  be  suggested 
by  others,"  I.  p.  142. 

Most  fully  do  I  accord  with  tliis ;  and  I  tliank  prof.  Bleek  for  the  candour 
which  it  exhibits.  But  he  will  permit  me  now  to  ask.  How  is  it  possible  to 
account  for  all  this,  on  the  supposition,  which  he  makes,  that  Origen  was  filled 
with  doubts  and  difficulties  about  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle,  and  that  he 
knc^w  of  but  few  churches  which  admitted  its  Pauline  origin  ?  Can  it  be  said, 
that  Origen  had  no  sway  as  a  critic,  in  the  Alexandrine  churches  ?  J  trust  no 
one  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity  will  make  such  an  assertion.  The 
facts  then  which  Bleek  himself  acknowledges,  are  absolutely  unaccountable 
ones,  on  the  supposition  that  he  has  given  a  correct  view  of  the  testimony  of 
Pantcnus,  Clement,  and  Origen.  Nothmg  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the 
subsequent  cflmoiMCo/  creed  of  the  Egyptian  churches  originated  from  the  views 
of  these  three  distinguished  men. 

Here,  then,  prof.  Bleek  and  myself  are  at  issue  on  a  point  of  fact,  as  well 
as  of  exegesis ;  and  I  can  only  vaike  the  appeal  to  every  unprejudiced  reader, 
to  determine  for  himself. 
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One  thing  more  I  must  say,  before  I  quit  the  present  topic.  In  the  an- 
cient Christian  churches,  no  school  of  theology  flourished  so  early,  none  was 
ever  so  celebrated  as  that  of  Alexandria.  None  ever  had  such  distinguished 
and  liberal  minded  and  learned  teachers.  Here  criticism  flist  assumed  a  form, 
and  ventured  on  claiming  its  rights.  How  can  Bleek  and  others  account, 
then,  for  such  views  as  prevailed  here,  in  respect  to  ihe  origin  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews?  It  is  a  difficult  problem  indeed ;  above  all  it  is  so,  when  we 
consider  the  proximity  of  Egypt  to  Palestine,  and  the  constant  interoourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  How  came  Pantsnus  and  Clement,  who  had  tra- 
velled over  most  of  the  Christian  world,  to  adopt  such  views  as  they  did 
respecting  our  epistle  ? 

To  all  these  questions,  it  does  seem  to  me,  only  one  probable  answer  can 
he  given  ;  and  th^s  is,  ^t  oxMsaAL  TaADinov  among  the  ckurckeM  every 
where,  at  this  tme,  or  nearly  every  where^  aseigned  Me  authorehip  of  the 
epietle  to  Paui, 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  zeal  of  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Ziegler,  Bleek,  and 
others,  who  have  decided  against  the  PanUne  origin  of  our  epistle  from  its 
style,  or  by  their  own  feelings  when  reading  it,  to  obscure  and  put  in  the  back 
ground  the  testimony  of  the  eariy  Alexandrine  frtthers.  But  to  do  this,  is  im- 
possible. A  man  must  set  aside  all  the  ordinary  principles  of  weighing  testi- 
mony who  does  it  He  must  refuse  to  the  affirmative  testimony  the  same 
justice  which  he  claims,  in  order  to  give  weight  to  the  negative  testimony. 
He  must  affirm,  as  Bleek  and  others  have  done,  that  the  testimony  of  Clement 
and  Origen  is  not  competent  to  decide  the  Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle,  be- 
cause they  have  not  told  us,  whether  their  views  were  the  result  of  their  own 
reasonings,  or  derived  from  tradition ;  which  in  the  case  of  Origen,  is  mani- 
festly incorrect.  But  suppose,  now,  we  put  the  question  to  Bleek,  and  to 
others  of  the  like  opinion.  Do  the  negative  witnesses  whom  you  adduce,  tell 
us  whence  they  derive  their  opinion  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  b  pbun 
enough,  to  any  one  conversant  with  the  subject ;  and  this  answer,  as  a  gen- 
eral one,  is  No.  How,  then,  do  these  critics  bring  themselves  to  attribute  any 
weight  to  these  negative  witnesses  ?  Why  plahily  because  they  testify  in  favour 
of  a  cause,  respecting  which  they  have  before  determined,  on  d  priori  grounds, 
or  others  which  are  not  more  valid,  that  the  negative  is  the  right  nde  of  the 
question,  and  when  this  is  once  determined,  testimony  to  the  contrary  must 
be  disposed  of  in  the  best  way  that  ingenuity  can  devise. 

If  those  who  are  involved  in  the  censure  implied  by  these  remarks,  retort 
upon  me  the  same  accusation,  I  cheerfully  appral  to  the  candour  of  that  por- 
tion, a  laige  one,  of  the  public  who  are  not  parties  in  this  dispute,  whether  I 
have  not  distributed  a  connstent  measure,  and  the  like  measure,  of  justice,  to 
all  the  witnesses  whom  I  have  examined.  Before  this  tribunal  matters  of 
such  a  nature  must  be  tried;  and  I  will  cheerfully  submit  to  the  fina^  de- 
cision.   • 


XV.  TESTmOMY  OF  THE  BASTBBN  CHUECHBS. 

t 

From  Egypt  let  us  now  repair  to  the  eastern  region,  and  see  what  the  tra- 
dition of  the  churches  was  in  that  quarter. 

We  have  already  seen  tliat  Justin  Martyr,  a  native  of  Samaria,  quotes  from 
our  epistle  about  140.  After  Justin,  there  were  no  considerable  writers  in 
this  part  of  the  church,  whose  works  are  still  extant,  until  the  time  of  Euse- 
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bius.  Methodius,  however,  bishop  first  of  Olympus  in  Lycia*  tnd  ofle^wards 
of  Tyre,  seems  to  ascribe  this  epistle  to  Paul,  about  2912,  Lar4.  VI L  261. 
His  words,  after  quoting  Rom.  vii.  14,  are  these :  [The  apostle]  r^  tMvtt^ 
ifiT^dx^p  TUP  ^fXX«Vr«iy  Ayttdai^,  with  a  seemingly  evident  reference  to  Heb. 
X.  I  ;  although  Bleek  oays,  (p.  144,)  that  they  are  ojffenbar  (evidently)  nothing 
more  than  the  words  of  Methodius  himself.  How  thia  is  evidently  the  case, 
when  the  reseioblance  to  Heb.  x.  I,  {^^t^w. .  .t«i»  f/^tXkoitrtt^  dy»0i¥)  is  so 
great,  I  am  not  able  to  perceive*  Another  p^sMge  still  more  evident,  m^y 
be  feen  in  Lardner;  ubisuprtu  The  epistle  wa^  prohably  received  as  Paul's 
by  Pamphilus,  presbyter  at  Cesare^  4bou|  294i  as  it  st^n48  in  the  midst  of 
Paul's  epistle  in  a  manuscript  eopied  from  one  of  Pamphilus,  idf  YII.  3^5. 

The  letter  sent  out  by  the  Council  at  Antioqli,  in  respect  to  Paul  of 
Samoeata,  (iibeut  264,)  probably  written  by  Mvlchi^n  a  presbyter  of  Antioch, 
(Hieron.  Qatulf  7 1,)  contains  pa^ssges  w^h  pre  cited  from  our  epistle,  and 
one  of  which  is  directly  ascribed  to  the  same  apostle  who  wrote  the  epbtle  to 
the  Corinthians,  fin^eb.  H.  Bee.  VII.  30.  Bleek  acknowledges  that  this 
shows  the  Bpi^tle  to  the  Hebrews  ^s  standing  in  gppd  credit  at  that  time  at 
Antioch,  [and  of  course  with  the  bishops  assembled  in  the  Counci)  there,]  so 
that  the  PauUne  origin  of  it  had  nothmg  to  fear  from  iiny  gainsaying  of  op- 
posers.     I.  p.  146.     See  Routh  Reliq.  Sac.  I.  477. 

We  know  from  the  fact  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  included  in 
i]^  Pesbito,  that  in  Syria  it  was  regarded  as  a  canonical  book  in  the  second 
oeatufy. 

Jacob,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  al^o,  (about  325,)  repeatedly  quotes  t)ie  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  w  the  production  of  an  iq>ostlei  lierum  apo$toh4  dicU,  quoting 
Heb-  iv.  9,  11;  Sicutb^aiuM4iipa$iolus,  quoting  Qeb.  ad.  15,  16 ;  |see  GsIU^nd. 
Bib.  Pat.  V.  I.  seq. 

Sphrem  Synis,  b^  all  confess,  abundantly  ascribe^  this  ejHStle  to  Paul;  and 
this  celebrated  fiither  was  a  disciple  of  Jacob  of  Nisibis. 

After  bifls,  tfaer^  19  no  doubt  on  the  part  of  any,  so  Cemt  as  I  know,  that  all 
the  different  partiep  in  the  Syrian  churches  acknowledged  the  canonical  autho- 
rity and  apoatoUcal  origin  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

But  the  mo«t  important  te.stimony  from  the  Extern  churph,(next  after  that 
of  Origen,  who  lived  at  »  period  sp  much  earlier,  and  spept  in  Palestine  the 
q»Ott  important  part  of  his  lifet  via.  the  last  twenty  years  of  it,)  remains  to  be 
recited.  J  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Eu^ebius  of  Qefsarea.  the  well  known 
historian  of  the  church,  who  hfta  t^en  so  mucjh  pains  to  collect  evidence  from 
sU  quartern  respecting  the  panon  of  Scripture*  I  shall  produce  his  testimony 
in  a  collected  view,  in  order  to  fi^cilitate  the  comp^ison  of  it;  and  then  subjoin 
a  few  lemarkf . 

Lib.  I II.  0.  3.  *<  Fourteen  ppistlea  fffe  cl^ark/  «nd  eertaaHy  Paul's ;  although 
it  is  proper  to  be  known,  that  some  have  rejected  that  which  is  written  to  the 
Hebrews,  allegmg,  with  the  church  at  Kome,  that  it  is  spoken  against  as  not 
belonging  to  PauL"«  A  little  after  this,  in  the  s^me  hook,  c  25,  he  reckons 
among  the  booka  of  Scripture,  which  he  calls  o/«o7ioyov^fi»o/,  (i.  e.  noi  contra^ 
dieted  or  gainsayed^  vi^.  by  such  authority  a9  to  create  any  doubts,  or  to  any 
eonaiderable  extent  in  the  chureh,)  the  epietlee  of  Paul ;  in  which,  beyond  all 
question,  he  includes  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  for  he  afterwards  particu- 
Uriaes  the  epistle  of  James,  of  Jude,  2  Pet.,  and  2d  and  3d  John,  as  those 

Eec.  III.  a 
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books  which  are  cl»t/Xfy^^fyo/,  i.  e.  called  in  quution,  coniradktecL*  Yet  in 
VI.  IS,  he  seems  to  intimate,  that,  in  some  sense  at  least,  this  epistle  was 
among  the  a(»r/Xfy^^f  yo/,  as  he  mentions  it  along  with  Wisdom,  Surach,  the 
epistle  of  Barnabas,  of  Clement,  and  of  Jude.  In  the  same  book,  c.  88,  after 
saying  that  Clement  of  Rome  had  made  many  extracts  from  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  he  adds :  "  Wherefore,  not  without  reason  this  epistle  Is  reckoned 
among  the  writings  of  Paul.  For  when  Paul  had  written  to  the  Hebrews,  in 
their  vernacular  language,  some  say  that  Luke  made  a  translation  of  it,  and 
some  that  this  Clement  did,  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking."f  In  Lib.  VI. 
c.  20,  he  mentions,  that  "  Caius  in  a  dispute  agunst  Proclus,  held  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Zephyrinus,  blames  the  temerity  and  audacity  of  his  opponents 
in  composing  new  writings,  and  mentions  only  thirteen  epistles  of  Pktul,  not 
numbering  that  which  is  inscribed  to  the  Hebrews.  Moreover,  even  to  the 
present  time,  this  epistle  is  reckoned  by  some  of  the  Romans,  as  not  belonging 
to  Paul."}: 

In  Eusebius  we  meet  with  the  first  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  has  designedly 
made  out  a  full  and  regular  catalogue  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  who  made  extensive  investigation,  in  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  church 
respecting  this  subject.  From  a  view  of  his  testimony,  collected  and  com- 
pared together,  it  is  clear: 

1.  That  there  were,  in  the  East,  some  who  doubted  whether  Paul  wrote 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  that  they  appealed,  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
to  the  church  at  Rome.  It  is  clear  too,  that  in  the  time  of  Zephyrinus  (about 
212),  there  were  persons  in  the  western  church,  and  probably  at  Rome,  who 
denied  that  this  epistle  was  written  by  Paul ;  for  Caius  reckons  only  thirteen 
epistles  of  Paul,  probably  omitting  that  to  the  Hebrews.  And  that  this 
denial  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Eusebius,  in  the  church  at  Rome,  (hia 
words  are,  7«e« '?«/»«/«»  rltn9,by  some  of  the  Bomane,)  is  clearly  ngnified 
by  this  historian. 

2.  His  assertion  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  as 
unequivocal  and  strong  as  language  can  well  make  it.  *' Fourteen  epistles," 
[of  course  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  included,  there  being  but  thirteen 
without  it,]  ^*are  clearlt  and  certainly  Paul's,  «-^dnXo/  kmI  9»^ig,"  And 
again,  he  reckons  this  epistle  among  the  books  which  are  o/«oXoyov^fyo/,  i.  e. 
ffenerally  recognized,  admitted.  These  declarations  Eusebius  makes,  with  a 
full  view  of  the  objections  urged  against  this  epistle  by  some.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  he  did  not  consider  those  objections  as  respectable  enough,  or 
sufficiently  extensive,  or  well  grounded,  to  raise  any  serious  doubt  in  his  own 
mind  about  this  matter,  or  to  weigh  at  all  against  the  current  and  general 
opinion  of  the  church  on  this  subject.  Consequently,  nothing  can  be  more 
directly  to  the  purpose  than  this  testimony,  for  demonstrating  the  strength 

*  MlT«  )2  ra^Yvr  [se.  Ti^  «w»  U^m  ^(«^1  Wbr  Uaikm  xamOwrlM  UnwrtiKm^'  tJt  l|w  «.  r.  X, 

.....  r«vr»/Ur  i»^/M«X«y«v/Mlv«if     TSt  U  kv^  tXty  i^iv  tif ^Xvyftiwi^  *lmmAfim 

.....  M»2  *U6^m,  nn  Uitfw  Uvtifm  ImrrAik,  mmi  4  irfu^t/^itn  hufifm  mm  tfirn  'ittAmth     Hilt. 

Eoc  HI.  26. 

f-Mir  nrtf  ii  •irqf  xo'^fMMr,  trm^rwmrm  trtftem^n  •«  fM^  iwv  ^^X^  ^  nyy^^Mfam.     *OA»  •M^rav 

^yrt^t^m  itfMkiv^ifTH  Tfv  Umttkmt^  «i  ^»  ri»  iv«^9^Xi#r^  Ajv»«v,  «i  M  r^  KA^^Mvtm  tvvrw  «M»  l^Mt- 
ptvriu  \iywn  ti^v  y^m^^     Lib.  III.  3d. 

«*rJb  *fCy»t  mif^inm  vwtfftmmtSvTm  mtiufnfs^9f'  ifZtHtit*  iMrr/tv  d^v  n^  ri  wwrirrut  mmttin  y(m^ 
wf^irvAf  t*  mmi  riXf^m*  irirr«ft/^«f,  vA*  nS  it^  kmfrtkmi  ZimmiT^uif  ftitm  IwiettXSt  fAti^urtifU,  r^f 
wfit  'Efifmimn  fiii  rvm^^t^fm*  rtut  XMtrmt,  'Bunt  «•)  %U  ^iv(«,  wmfk  ^VmfaMtm  r  **>$§,  t&  wfA*iivmt  nm 
»9t0^ikmt  rvyx<^t'Uf.     Lib-  V 1-  80. 
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and  generality  of  the  opinion  in  the  church,  at  the  tune  of  Eusebius,  that  Pbul 
wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  For  as  Eusebius  has  been  careful,  even 
when  asserting  that  the  epbtle  is  clearly  and  certainly  Paurs,  to  note  that 
there  are  some  who  dissent  from  this  opinion,  and  also  to  collect,  in  various 
instances,  accounts  of  disagreement  in  respect  to  it,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
quite  certain,  that  he  viewed  opposition  to  it  as  neither  well  founded,  nor  ex- 
tensive enough  to  raise  any  serious  doubts  about  the  correctness  of  the  commoa 
opinion  of  the  churches. 

3.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  Eusebius  had  heard  of  the  objections  dnwn 
from  the  style  of  the  epistle,  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  had 
before  endeavoured  to  answer.  Eusebius  thinks  that  Paul  wrote  it  in  He* 
brew,  and  says  that  some  attributed  the  translation  of  it  to  Luke,  and  some  to 
Clement ;  while  his  own  opinion  is,  that  the  translation  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  latter. 

It  will  be  recollected,  now,  that  Origen,  residing  at  the  same  place,  Cesaiea, 
had,  nearly  a  century  before,  mentioned  the  very  same  report  or  tradition* 
The  passage  in  Eusdiius  shows,  therefore,  the  uniformity  of  the  tradition;  it 
serves  also  to  show,  that  when  Origen  adverts  to  it,  he  means  to  say,  as  I  have 
above  supposed  him  to  say,  that  God  only  knows  who  penned  or  wrote  dawn 
the  epistle ;  not  who  was  the  anOhor  of  the  seniiments,  for  these  he  directly  at* 
tributes  to  Paul ;  just  as  Eusebius  attributes  the  authorship  to  Paul,  and  the 
diction  to  Clement. 

4.  One  thing  more  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Eusebius.  While  he 
records,  with  fidelity,  the  fact  that  there  were  some  in  that  quarter  of  the 
church  who  doubted  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle,  he  tells  us,  at  the  same 
time,  that  those  who  did  deny  it,  alleged  the  example  of  the  church  at  Rome,  in 
order  to  justify  themselves  in  so  doing*  The  necessary  implication  of  course  is, 
that  they  could  not  support  themselves  by  any  creditable  example  in  the 
oriental  churches.  Would  they  have  made  an  appeal  for  support,  to  a  church 
abroad  at  so  great  a  distance,  if  they  could  have  found  it  at  home  and  in  their 
own  quarter  ?  Most  surely  not;  for  at  that  period,  the  church  of  Rome  was 
inferior  in  credit  to  a  number  of  other  churches  in  the  East.  The  very  nature 
of  this  appeal  shows,  that  respectable  support  for  the  denial  of  the  Pauline  ori. 
gin  of  our  epistle,  could  not  be  found  in  the  East. 

Eichhom  has,  indeed,  cited  the  above  testimony  of  Eusebius ;  but  he  has 
passed  it  without  comment,  excepting  the  single  remark,  that '  the  reason  of 
Eusebius  for  supposing  Paul  to  have  written  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  was, 
that  it  was  very  old,  and  was  cited  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Clement  of 
Rome  ;'  a  reason  which,  if  it  were  well  founded,  would  of  course  make  Paul 
the  author  of  all  very  old  ecclesiastical  writings,  which  had  been  often  cited 
and  were  anonymous. 

Bertholdt  has  exhibited  more  sensibility  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius.  He 
confesses  that  Eusebius  founds  his  judgment  respecting  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  on  the  tradition  of  the  oriental  church.  The  repeated  assevera- 
tions of  Eusebius  as  to  this  point,  did  not  permit  him  to  conclude  othec 
wise ;  although  Eichhom  has  left  out  of  sight  every  circumstance  of  this  nap 
lure.  But  then,  says  Bertholdt,  **  Did  this  tradition  go  back  to  the  apostolic 
age?  Undoubtedly  not,"  he  answers ;  "  it  went  back  only  to  Pantsnus  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  grounded  it  only  upon  supposition,  or  on  their 
own  personal  views  and  feelings."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  assert,  that  '  the 
e|ristle  to  the  Hebrews  was  first  favourably  received  at  Alexandria,  because 
it  was  so  congenial  to  the  allegorising  spirit  of  that  place ;  thence  th^  credit 
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of  it  diffused  itself  to  Antioch  in  Syria ;  and  what  Antioch  ind  Alexandria  be- 
lieyed  ooncerning  it,  would  in  prooeas  of  time  be  t)dieved  by  all  the  other 
ehurchea  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  East.  Thus  it  came  about,  that  in  Eusebius' 
time  there  was  such  a  general  consent  among  the  churches  of  his  neighbour- 
hood, in  the  belief  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  epbtle  to  the  Hebrews.' 

It  is  not  neceiuary  to  answer  this,  except  by  saying,  that  from  beginning 
to  end  it  is  a  series  of  wppoatimu  wholly  unsupported  by  a  single  historical 
fact,  and  wholly  incapable  of  being  supported  by  any  known  fiusts.  The  ex* 
sonination  through  which  we  have  already  passed,  has,  I  trust,  afforded  soffi- 
eiont  evidence  that  the  suppositions  in  question  are  contrary  to  facts,  and  des« 
titute  therefore  of  any  actual  support  as  well  as  of  any  tolerable  degree  of 
probability.  What  connexion  had  Antioch  with  Alexandria?  And  how 
should  a  single  Egyptian  church  and  school,  planted  and  instituted  late  in  the 
apostolic  age,  if  not  after  it,  influence  all  the  churches  of  the  East  planted  by 
Fsoi  and  the  other  apostles,  and  nurtured  by  their  personal  hearers  and  dis- 
ciples, so  as  to  make  them  receive  a  supposititious  book  into  their  canon? 
And  why  should  not  a  multitude  of  other  allegorical  books,  like  the  Sbepheid 
of  Hennas,  written  in  or  near  the  apostolic  age,  have  been  advanced  to  a  jdaee 
in  the  canon  by  the  Alexandrine  church,  and  thence  have  diffiised  their  credit 
among  all  the  eastern  churches  ?  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  such 
questions.  If  principles  of  argument  and  methods  of  wnghing  testimony  re- 
specting  ancient  writings  may  be  adopted,  like  those  which  Biehhom  and  Bert« 
holdt  have  adopted  here  in  order  io  maintain  the  theory  which  they  had 
espoused,  any  ancient  writing  iriiatever  may  be  proved  to  be  either  spurioos 
or  genuine,  as  shall  best  suit  the  notion  of  any  individual.  He  has  only  to 
make  out  a  series  of  bold  and  confident  mappoMiHonM^  and  his  work  is  done. 

5.  In  regard  to  the  passage  quoted  above,  p.  99,  from  VI.  18,  in  which 
Eusebius  seems  to  rank  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  among  the  MT/Xiy^f i«i ; 
it  would  seem,  on  the  whole,  that  he  must  here  have  reference  merely  to  tfie 
fact,  that  there  were  mme  persons  who  contradicted  the  epistle ;  and  the  other 
quotations  here  exhibited,  show  that  he  was  fully  awace  of  this.  His  own 
opinion  is  too  clearly  and  positively  given,  to  render  it  feasible  to  call  it  in 
question.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  he  has  contradicted  himself.  The  testi* 
monies  which  will  be  added  in  the  sequel,  will  render  this  sufficiently  plain. 

Thus  much  for  the  direei  and  special  testimony  of  Eusebius ;  which,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  his  researches  and  his  fidelity  in  conunnnicating  the  re* 
suits  of  them  in  respect  to  the  Scriptural  hooka,  is  of  greater  weight  than  that 
of  any  other  writer,  in  regard  to  establishing  the  pomt  that  respects  the 
toMndcal  credit  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  We  shall  now  see,  ^at  these 
direct  and  positive  dedarations  are  indicative  of  a  conviction,  which  all  his 
works  tend  to  confirm  that  exhibit  any  quotations  from  the  epbtle  to  the  He- 
brews. 

In  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  (in  Montfauooo.  Nova.  Collect.  Tom« 
J.)t  on  Ps.  IL  p.  15,  he  says,  wt^i  oS  pmi*  •  HcSAor,  quoting  Heb.  xii.  SS,  and 
Gal.  iv.  26.  In  the  like  manner  he  refen  to  these  two  passages  assoeiated, 
awl  as  the  language  of  F«iul,on  pp.  191,  201,  8ia,  860,  868,  481,  481,  689. 
In  the  same  way  both  these  passages  are  cited  by  him,  in  Esaiam  jdix.  1 1,  De 
Bocles.  Theol.  II.  20.  De  martyr.  Falsest,  c.  1 1.  The  passage  hi  Heb.  xii. 
22  is  also  cited  m  pp.  49,  50,  437,  451,  645,  and  in  Esa.  xxv.  6,  xL  9.  In 
p.  .57,  Heb.  xi.  1,  and  1  Cor.  xiii.  18  are  cited  as  words  of  the  same  apostle. 
•In  p.  101,  Heb.  ni.  18  are  cited  as  the  apottle*s  words,  so  p.  165,  Heb.  viii. 
1, 2;  p.  246,  Heb.  xu  88 ;  p.  475,  Heb.  vL  16  ;  p.  615,  Heb.  ii.  14.    VoL 
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11.  (edit.  Montfaucon),  p.  437,  Heb.  xi.  37;  De  Eccles.  Theol.  I.  ld$  10» 
Heb.  XL  34;  ibid.  $  12»  Heb.  iv.  14.  In  his  Prapamt.  Etangel.  (edit.  Paris, 
1628),  p.  171,  Heb.  vli.  7,  vi.  17, 18,  tu.  20—25.  Ibid.  p.  692,  Heb.  yiii.  5 
is  cited  as  o  /f^{  A»yo^  In  bis  Hist.  Boc.  II.  17f  he  says,  oVo/*^  i  n  w^i^ 
'Sfi^i^u^f  mmI  dXhmt  vXtl^uf  rou  UrnvMu  vi^tixfif^*'  ivtoriikm'  L  e.  such  tu  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  and  several  other  of  the  epistles  of  P<ml  contain. 

These  are  evidence  sufficient,  to  show  that  Eusebius  was  not  at  one  time  o£ 
one  opinion,  and  at  another  time  of  another ;  but  that  his  conviction  relative 
to  tiie  subject  in  question,  was  steadfost  and  uniform  through  life,  Ajid  thia. 
will  also  serve  to  show,  that  when  he  seems  to  include  our  epistle  among  th» 
d9ri7ity6fiuimi,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  he  could  not  do  this  because  he 
was  doubtful  in  his  own  mind;  or  because  there  was  any  good  reason  on  the 
part  of  others  to  doubt,  for  then  how  could  he  say,  ''  Fourteen  epistles  are. 
clearly  and  certainly  Paul's  ?**  but  simply  because  of  the  &ct  which  he  well 
knew,  that  there  were  some  who  did  oppose  the  canonical  credit,  or  at  least 
the  apostolical  origin,  of  our  epistle. 


I  OBBM  it  unnecessary  to  detail  the  testimony  of  writers  in  the  oriental 
churches,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Eusebius.  I  shall  merely  advert  to  them, 
because  it  is  not  denied  by  any  respectable  critics,  that,  subsequent  to  this 
period,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  ever  been  regarded  in  the  East  as 
Paul's.  Even  in  the  midst  of  all  &e  Arian  controversies  which  were  agitated 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  East,  neither  party,  as  such,  appears  to  have  called  in  ques- 
tion  the  authority  and  apostolical  origin  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It 
was  only  in  later  tunes,  and  after  the  catholic  church  began  so  often  to  appeal 
to  Heb.  L  for  proof  to  establish  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  that  some  of  the 
Arian  party  began  to  call  in  question  the  authority  of  the  epistle. 

Archdaua,  bishop  of  Mesopotamia,  received  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as 
Fssl's,  about  A.  D.  300 ;  as  did  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  of  Scripture 
ascribed  to  Athanasius,  and  vmtten  about  820;  Adamantius,  about  380; 
CyiU  of  Jerusalem,  about  348 ;  the  council  of  Laodicea,  about  863,  in  their 
60th  Canon,  dbectly  aacribe  fonrteen  epistles  to  Paul;  Epiphanius,  about 
368  ;  Basil,  about  870 ;  Gregory  Nasianseny  about  370 ;  Amphiloehus  of 
looBinm,  a  contenporary  of  6.  Nasianaen ;  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  about  371; 
Titus,  bishop  of  Bostm,  about  87 1 ;  Diodore  of  Tarsus,  about  878 ;  Theodore; 
buhop  of  Mopsuestain  Cilicia,  about  392;  and  Chrysostom,  about  398.  The 
^KWtolical  canons  (Can.  85)  uscrihe  fourteen  epistles  to  Paul ;  and  they  were 
probably  reduced  to  their  present  shape  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century. 

In  addition  to  these  personal  testimonies,  if  I  may  thus  characterise  them, 
it  should  be  stated,  that  the  arrangement  itself  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrew^, 
m  many  ancient  Codieea  and  authors,  shows  that  it  was  regarded  as  one  of 
Paul's  epistles.  In  the  catalogues  of  the  sacred  books  by  Athanasius,  in  the 
Synopsis  ascribed  to  him,  in  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  Theo- 
doret*s  Commentary,  inEuthalius,  Zacsgni.  p.  548,  in  MSS.  Cod.  Alex.,  VaU- 
can.,  EphTMii,  Coislin.,  in  Codd.  minusc.  16, 17,  22,  46,47.  67,  71,  73,  and 
some  othen;  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  stands  next  after  2d  Thessalonians, 
L  e.  in  the  wiidst  oi  Paul's  epistles.  The  same  arrangement  is  also  found  In 
some  of  the  Coptic  (Memphitic)  MSS. 

Bleek  (L  p.  17 1,  seq.)  supposes,  that  if  the  early  churches  had  believed  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  Paul's,  they  would  of  course  iiave  arranged  it 
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among  or  after  those  to  the  Romans  and  the  Corinthians,  in  consequence  of 
its  rank  as  to  length  and  importance.  That  ibey  generaUypat  it  at  the  close 
of  all  Paul's  epistles,  he  thinlLS  can  be  the  result  only  of  doubt  about  the  au- 
thor of  it,  or  about  the  canonical  credit  due  to  it. 

But  is  it  not  obvious,  that  such  important  conclusions,  in  the  face  of  open 
and  direct  testimony  too,  cannot  be  drawn  from  &cts  of  such  a  nature?  That 
our  epistle  was  anonymoug,  was  enough  to  occasion  its  being  arranged  after 
those  to  which  the  name  of  the  author  was  affixed.  Some,  in  process  of  time, 
arranged  it  after  those  acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul,  which  are  directed  to 
particular  churches ;  as  we  have  just  seen  above.  But  in  all  this,  the  circum- 
stance of  being  ananymoug  is  enough  to  account  for  the  arrangement.  Mat- 
ters of  this  kind  in  ancient  times,  were  the  result  of  obvious  circumstances,  or 
of  accident,  or  even  of  caprice.  £.  g.  Isaiah  is  placed  by  the  Talmud  after 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel ;  but  by  the  l^jbsorites,  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands 
in  our  present  bibles.  So  the  books  of  the  Haglography  are  differently  ar- 
ranged, in  different  MSS.,  and  in  different  countries.  Yet  all  this  determines 
no  critical  question  of  importance.  And  equally  plain  is  it,  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  can  determine  neither  who  the  author  was 
or  was  not,  nor  even  who  he  was  supposed  to  be.  We  may  go  so  far  safely, 
vis.  we  may  believe  that  those  who  put  it  in  the  nu'dit  of  Paul's  epistles,  did 
believe  that  it  belonged  to  this  apostle.  But  that  those  who  arranged  an  an&nym 
mou»  epistle,  after  those  to  which  an  author's  name  was  prefixed,  disclaimed  his 
authorship  in  regard  to  the  farmer,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  show. 

Other  testimonies  might  be  named,  which  are  mentioned  in  Lardner's  col- 
lection of  testimonies,  but  it  is  superfluous.  The  object  for  which  these  have 
been  adduced,  is  merely  to  show  the  unity  and  universality  of  the  opinion  in 
the  oriental  churches,  that  Paul  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  subsequently 
to  the  time  of  Eusebius,  on  whose  testimony  I  have  already  dwelt. 

In  fact,  not  a  single  writer  of  any  respectability  in  the  catholic  church  in  all 
the  East,  has  been  produced,  who  rejected  this  epistle ;  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance, indeed,  if  the  belief  of  its  apostolic  origin  was  not  altogether  a  pre- 
dominant one  in  Egypt,  and  throughout  all  the  eastern  world.  That  there 
were  individuals  in  this  part  of  the  church,  who  doubted  or  denied  the  authen- 
ticity of  it,  will  certainly  be  admitted  by  every  unprejudiced  inquirer.  But 
that  there  was  any  thmg  like  a  respectable  or  widely  diffused  party,  who 
denied  it,  can  be  supported  by  no  competent  evidence  whatever. 


XVI.    T£8TIMONV  OF  THE  WESTERN  CHDBCRES. 

In  the  western  churches  the  case  was  certainly  diffierent.  We  come  now 
to  take  a  view  of  their  opinion. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  Clement  of  Rome,  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic 
age,  has  frequently  quoted  this  epistle,  and  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
purposes  that  he  quotes  other  parts  of  the  Scripture ;  and  consequently  we 
cannot  entertain  reasonable  doubts  that  he  r^arded  it  as  a  part  of  the  sacred 
records.  Eusebius  long  ago  drew  the  same  conclusion.  "  Clement,"  says  he, 
*'in  his  epistle  acknowledged  by  all,  which  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  in  be^ 
half  of  the  church  at  Rome,  exhibits  many  sentiments  that  are  contained  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  making  use  of  the  very  words  of  the  ^istle  In  several 
sentences,  by  which  he  shows  most  deariy,  that  this  uniting  is  not  recent; 
whence  it  seems  probable,  that  it  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  other  writings 
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of  the  apostle,*'  Ecc.  Hist.  III.  88.  (See  the  original  Greek,  in  p.  58  above.) 
That  it  had  such  credit  in  this  quarter  of  the  church,  for  some  time  after  this, 
is  favoured  by  the  fact,  that  the  old  Latin  version  probably  comprises  it ; 
which  was  made  either  before  A.  D.  150,  or,  as  almost  all  acknowledge,  before 
A.  D.  200. 

The  first  neffoHoe  evidence  to  be  found  among  the  western  churches,  re- 
specting  the  question  before  us,  is  that  of  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  France, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century.  Neither  the  country  from  which  he 
sprung,  nor  the  time  of  his  birth  or  death,  are  known  with  any  certainty. 
Eichhom  has  placed  him  at  A.  D.  150,  evidently  in  order  to  throw  his  testi- 
mony as  fu  back  towards  the  apostolic  age  as  possible.  Lardner  places  him 
at  A.  D.  178,  a  much  more  probaUe  era.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp, 
when  very  young;  for  he  states  himself,  that  when  a  child,  he  was  a  hearer  of 
Polycarp,  in  Hither  Asia,  V.  20. 

Photios  (fl.  A.  D.  858)  tells  us  in  his  Bibliotheca,  that  Stephen  Gobar,  a 
writer  of  the  middle  ages,  says,  that  Ireneus  and  Hippolytus,  declare  **  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  not  to  be  Paul's,"  Cod.  152,  Eich.  p.  519.  Whence 
Gobar  drew  hb  conclusion,  Photius  does  not  inform  us ;  nor  does  it  any 
where  appear.  In  all  the  writings  of  Irenous,  now  extant,  no  such  assertion 
is  contained ;  but  then  several  of  his  writings  are  lost.  That  Irenseus  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  that  he  has  cited  it,  is  directiy 
testified  by  Eusebius;  who  says,  that  "  he  wrote  a  book  of  various  disputa- 
tions, in  which  he  mentions  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  book  called 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  quoting  some  expressions  from  them,**^  V.  26.  But 
Eusebias  does  not  say  whether  he  quotes  them  as  Scripture  or  not;  and  as 
the  book  of  Irenseus  to  which  he  adverts  has  perished,  we  have  now  no  certain 
means  of  judging.  Storr,  Cramer,  and  some  other  critics,  have  called  in  ques- 
tion this  assertion  of  Gobar,  and  have  supposed  that  it  is  only  a  conclusion 
which  he  drew,  from  the  fact  that  Irenseus  had  not  quoted  the  epistie  to  the 
Hebrews  in  his  works.  But  this  reasoning  must  of  course  be  hypothetical. 
We  have  the  bare  assertion  of  Gobar,  without  the  grounds ;  and  as  Ireneus 
has  made  no  use  of  the  epistie  to  the  Hebrews,  in  his  works  still  extant,  the 
piobabiUty  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be,  that  Gobar  has  given  a  correct 
statement.  The  passages  produced  by  Lardner  as  possible  quotations,  have 
mdeed  a  dose  affinity  with  some  passages  in  the  epistie  to  the  Hebrews;  but 
still  they  may  have  been  taken  firom  the  Old  Testament  instead  of  this  epistle. 
Laid.  I.  368—370.  Neither  can  the  fSact  that  Irensnis  has  quoted  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  (which  is  sufficiently  vouched  for  by  Eusebius,)  determine  the 
question  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  his  testimony ;  for  surely  he  may  have 
quoted  books  which  he  did  not  regard  as  Scriptural.  On  the  whole,  in  the 
present  state  of  evidence,  it  would  seem  that  we  ought  to  admit  it  as  probable, 
that  Ireneus  did  not  include  the  epistie  to  the  Hebrews  in  his  canon ;  but  on 
what  ground,  is  uncertsin.  It  may  indeed  have  l>een  the  case,  that  this  epis- 
tle, originaUy  addressed  to  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  had  not  yet  obtained  drcula- 
tion  and  credit  among  that  part  of  the  church  m  Asia  Minor,  where  Irenseus 
lived  when  he  was  a  youtii.  It  is  not  improbable,  too,  that  he  went  in  early 
life,  with  Polycarp  his  teacher,  to  Rome;  and  that  he  remained  there  until  he 
was  sent  to  Lyons  in  ihmce,  where  he  became  the  successor  of  Pothinus  in 
the  bishopric  of  that  dty.  In  this  way  it  may  be  accounted  for,  that  Irenieus 
cane  to  cherish  doubts  respecting  the  epistie  to  the  Hebrews;  which,  we 

*  Kmi  fitfiJm  ti  [R.  hfmf^i  BI^«nmW]  hmJJUm  imfitm,  U^^  wfk  *^fifmimt  Ui^HKnt,  mmi  rnt 
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shldl  see,  began  to  be  somewhat  extenslrely  cherished  in  the  RonMn  churches^ 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  seoond  century. 

At  the  same  time  one  cannot  but  remark,  that  it  appears  quite  mngular, 
when  Eusebins  expressly  mentions  IreniBus  as  having  quoted  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  that  he  should  not,  on  this  occasion  or  some  other,  have  al  all 
adverted  to  the  fact  of  his  having  denied  the  Pauling  origin  of  this  epistle,  if 
indeed  such  were  the  fact.  This  is  the  mCre  singular,  beeiuse  Eusebius  haa 
devoted  a  chapter  of  considerable  lengthy  in  his  work,  eniirdy  to  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  Irenaus  had  mentioned  the  sacred  hooka  j  and 
in  this  chapter  there  is  not  a  word  of  Irsnibus  quoted,  respecting  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  Boe.  Hist.  V.  8. 

Moreover  Eusebius  has  evidently  been  careful  and  particular,  on  all  oocasiona 
where  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  specially  treated  of,  to  mention  elyec* 
tions  to  it;  or  where  persons  of  consideration  in  the  chutch  wer^  n^med  who 
rejected  It,  to  statte  this  fhct.  Eusebius  slso  radst  have  had  the  writings  of 
Irena^us  In  a  more  perfect  state  and  much  more  complete,  than  Gtobar  who 
lived  sd  long  afterwards.  And  as  Irenaus  was  a  writer  lor  Whom  Eus^bttta 
evidently  cherished  a  high  respect,  it  is  reaDy  very  difficult  to  account  for  it, 
that  he  should  not  have  onee  adverted  to  the  opinion  which  Gobar  affirms  wis 
held  by  Iren«us. .  Indeed,  that  Gobar  derived  his  eondusum  from  Ihe  hci 
that  Irenttus  has  omitted  to  cite  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  seems  Almost  a 
necessary  deduction  from  all  these  ctreumstances  taken  together. 

Difficult,  however,  as  this  would  seem  to  be,  the  supposition  that  Irenseus 
did  not  aeknowledge  our  epistle,  ia  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  united  as* 
severation  of  Gobar  and  Photius  himself  (Eiohhom,  p.  619X  that  HippdlytuiS, 
whom  Photius  calls  a  disciple  of  Iienaeos,  and  who  probably  flourished  about 
A.  D.  920,  asseru  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  it  is  not  Paufs*  Biohh^ 
p.  530.  This  Hippolyttts  is  edled,  by  Euaebius,  a  bishop  of  some  place;  but 
neither  he  nor  Jerome  knew  Its  name.  The  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  Wia 
Portus  Romanus,  Lard.  III.  89,  seq.  The  assertion  in  question  was  mad^, 
ss  Photius  states*  in  a  book  of  Hippoly  tus  against  hereaiea,  which  he  compiled 
from  a  work  of  Ireneus.  But  as  the  work  is  lost,  all  that  remains  is  the  state* 
ment  of  Gobar  and  Photius ;  which  sceoM,  however,  to  be  Entitled  to  some 
credit. 

In  a  Review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  (in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,) 
the  writer  has  with  great  diligencci  and  not  a  little  acuteness,  endeavoured  to 
show*  that  there  are  quotations  In  the  works  of  Irenfeus  still  extant,  out  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Instances  prodoced  by  him,  mad  also  by  Lard- 
ner,  I.  868^-^370,  certainly  have  a  great  resemblance  to  some  expressions.in 
our  epistle.  Yet  the  resemblance  is  not  such  as  seems  to  be  decisive  i  and 
even  if  the  fhct  of  quotatlott  be  admitted,  a  Act  wfaioh,  aa  we  have  seen,  Euae- 
bius  directly  affirms  in  regard  to  a  woik  of  Irenttus  which  is  bow  lost,  still, 
unless  the  quotation  is  evident,  and  also  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  thM 
Irensms  attributes  scriptural  authority  to  it,  it  would  not  establish  the  point 
in  question.  It  remains  an  inexplicable  problem,  moreover,  that  Eusehiu* 
should  no  where  have  Alund  passages  in  Iiensus,  which  aeknowM^e  the 
Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle ;  at  least,  he  teUs  us  of  no  such  ones :  and  that 
IrenttUB,  in  all  his  writings  still  extant,  does  not  once  quote  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  although  he  might  have  done  it  to  great  advantage  against  the 
Gnostics.  For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  passages 
produced  by  the  Review  are  sufficiently  decisive  to  warrant  a  change  of  my 
opinbti  in  regard  to  the  testimony  of  Irensus. 
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In  iuksordwice  Urith  thia  denial  of  the  PmuUne  origin  of  oor  ejiiatle,  ia  tile 
tMtimony  of  Eusebiua  in  reaped  to  Caiua.  Caius  ia  called*  by  Photiua,  » 
preabyter  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  which  ia  quite  probable,  althoogh  Eoaebiua 
and  Jerome  aimply  atate  that  he  waa  a  pieabyter,  without  naming  the  place  of 
hia  reaidende.  He  flouriahed,  it  ia  moat  probablei  about  A.D.  210*  The 
atatement  of  Euaebiua  ia  aa  follows  :«»*- 

*'  There  hath  oome  to  ua  a  dialogue  of  CSuuai  a  moat  eloquent  man»  held  al 
Rome  under  Zephyrlnua,  with  Proclua  a  patron  of  the  Montanlat  hereay;  in 
which,  reproying  the  mahneaa  and  audacity  of  hia  opponenta  in  foiging  new 
writinga,  he  makea  mention  of  only  thirteen  epiatles  ol  the  holy  apoatle,  not 
numbering  that  to  the  Hebrewa  with  the  othera ;  and  even  to  the  preaent  time, 
aom^  of  the  Romana  do  not  reckon  it  to  be  PAul*6."  Lard.  III.  84.  Eua.  VL 
80.  See  the  original  in  p«  82  above;  and  compare  Photiaa  Biblioth* 
Cod.  48. 

The  ne#  writlnga  or  acripturea  here  mentioned,  were  the  pr<q[>hecie8  which 
the  enthuaiaBtic  Blontaniata  feigned  to  have  deliyered  by  inapiration»  Montan* 
ua  havhag  declared  himaelf  to  be  the  Paraclete  t  aee  Euaeb.  Y.  14,  1 8.  Jerome 
8Ute%  that  Caiila  denied  the  epstle  to  the  Hebrewa  to  be  Paul's;  De  Yir. 
IUua«  yoc.  Oalna.  But  Euaebiua  and  Photiua  ahnply  say,  thai  he  omitted  it  in 
hia  account  of  the  canonical  books;  which  however  virtually  impliea,  under 
inch  citcumatancea,  what  Jerome  declares. 

In  what  citeunlatancea  thia  dialogue  wai  composed  i  whether  it  was  first 
actually  hdd,  for  aubatanoe,  with  Proclua.  and  afterwarda  written  down;  or 
whether  it  was  only  written*  (like  the  dSaloguea  of  Plato,  Cieeio,  and  others,) 
in  order  to  repreaent  the  sentiments  of  Proclus,  and  confute  them ;  whether  It 
waa  held  publicly,  with  tho  approbation  of  Zephyrinus  and  his  presbyters,  or 
not,  we  are  not  inibrmOd*  and  have  no  certain  means  of  discovering.  But  I 
thmk  it  moat  be  regarded  aa  probable,  that  Gains  would  not  venture  upon  tho 
pttblicatbn  of  auch  a  dialogue  at  Rome,  without  the  concurrence  or  approftMu 
tion  of  the  ohdroh  thercb  either  Implied  or  expresaed. 

Other  evidence  aleo  la  adduced,  that  doubta  whether  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  wis  Paul*8  had  already  begun  at  Rome,  and  in  the  weat,  toward  the 
doae  of  the  aeoond  century.  Muratoriua,  (Antiqq.  Ital.  medii  JBvi,  Tom* 
IIL  p.  854X  haa  published  a  fragment  of  an  anonymoua  author,  who  probably 
Hved  near  the  daee  of  the  aecond  century,  that  contains  a  catalogue  of  books 
whieh  he  deemed  canonical,  and  which  laeka  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
those  of  Jamesi  Peter,  end  9d  John ;  while  it  cont^na  some  apocryphal  books. 
Speaking  of  Paul's  epiatles,  thia  anonymoua  writear  saya,  "Fertur  CepistolaJ 
etiam  ad  Laodioenaea.  Alia  f^md  AhxmdrimsM  Paull  nomine  Acta  ad 
iMeraain  Blarcbnis^  at  alia  plum;  quas  in  catholicam  ecdeaiam  recipi  non 
poteat,  fel  enim  cum  melle  misceri  non  coagruit."  That  la,  "  An  epiatle  is 
in  drcutation  addraaaed  to  the  Laodiceans.  Another  Is  current  with  the 
Aleatandriana,  forged  in  the  name  of  Paul,  for  the  aake  of  p^omotuig  the  hereay 
of  Maroon,  and  many  other  thioga  s  which  the  catholic  church  cannot  receive, 
isr  it  ia  not  proper  to  min^e  gall  with  honey." 

Critica  have  auppoaed,  that  by  the  aim  iqmd  AkMtmdrinoi,  this  writer 
meana  the  epiatle  to  the  UMirewa,  which  waa  raceived  by  the  Greeka  or 
Alexandriana.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  our  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  b  meant,  as  this  anonymous  writer  admits  several  books  not  canonical 
into  hia  catalogue,  and  exoludea  aeveral  othera  which  are  so.  Besides,  he 
mentions  another  flctidous  epistle,  vis.,  that  to  the  Laodiceans.  Why  may 
not  thia  epi^iU  among  tlu  MtjcandrianM,  forged  in  I  fie  name  of  PttuX,  in  favour 
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ufthe  Mardan  heruiyy  be  whony^dlfferent  from  our  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  has  not,  and  never  had,  the  name  of  Paul  affixed  to  it?  And  then  how 
could  this  writer  say,  forged  in  ftwour  of  the  Mordonite  hgtety  ?  a  heresy 
which  denied  the  divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  rejected  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  two  fundamental  articles  on  which  our  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  built.  Nothing  could  be  more  directly  opposed  to  Mardon  than 
this  epistie.  The  probability  therefore  is,  that  our  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
not  designated  by  the  anonymous  writer  in  question.  But  if  it  really  Xnt  the 
fiict  that  he  did  mean  to  designate  it,  his  consummate  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  its  contents,  forbids  us  to  attach  any  weight  of  importance  to  his  testimony. 

It  may  be  added,  that  Zlmmermann,  Dissert,  de  Fngmento  a  Muratorio 
repertum,  etc.,  1805,  and  De  Wette,  Einleit.  ins  N.  Test.  §  21,  Anmeik,  c, 
have  caUed  in  question  the  antiquity  of  this  Fragment,  and  have  assigned  it  to 
the  fourth  century. 

But  more  definite  and  satisfiustory  evidence,  that  about  the  close  of  the 
second  century  there  were  doubts  among  the  western  churches  whether  our 
epistle  was  of  apostolic  origin,  may  be  adduced  from  the  woriu  of  TertuUtan. 
This  father,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  200,  says  in  his  book  De  Pudkitia, 
e,  10,  '*  There  is  an  epUtle  of  Bamahae  inecribed  to  the  Hebrewe  ;  therefore 
by  a  man  of  such  authority,  that  Faul  placed  Lim  next  to  himself  in  req>ect 
to  abstinence ;  '  Am  I  and  Barnabas  only  without  power  to  do  this?  And 
certainly  this  epistle  of  Barnabas  is  more  received  among  the  churches,  than 
the  apocryphal  Paetor  of  adulterers,"  [he  means  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas]. 
"  Warning  therefore  the  disciples,  that  leaving  the  first  principles,"  etc.[quoting 
Heb.  vi.  1,  etc.].* 

That  Tertullian  also  alludes  to  the  episUeto  the  Hebrews,  in  other  passages* 
seems  to  me  quite  probable,  from  the  instances  of  this  nature  produced  by 
Lardner,  II.  608—612.  But  it  no  where  appears,  what  credit  he  attached 
to  this  epistle.  It  b  plain  from  the  passage  quoted,  that  he  ascribed  it  to 
Barnabas;  and  not  improbable,  that  the  churches  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
perhaps  at  Rome,  did  the  same  at  this  period.  It  is  ako  plain,  that  he  does 
not  ascribe  full  canonical  credit  to  it,  because  he  does  not  consider  it  as  the 
work  of  an  apostle;  otherwise  he  would  have  vehemently  urged  its  authority 
npon  his  opponents,  as  the  passage  which  he  quotes  seems  extremely  apposite 
to  his  purpose,  which  was  to  prove  that  lapsed  Christians  could  not  again  be 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  That  there  was  a  division  of  opinion 
among  the  churches  of  his  day,  at  least  in  the  region  where  he  lived,  seems  to 
be  plainly  indicated,  by  his  saying  that  this  epistle  was  more  correct,  and  of 
more  authority  in  the  churches,  than  the  Shepherd  qf  Hernuu  ;  which  Utter, 
however,  we  know  to  have  been  early  admitted  as  part  of  the  sacred  records, 
by  a  number  of  churches  in  the  West. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  plain  that  Tertullian  did  not  admit  our  epistle 
to  be  Fkul*s;  and  it  also  seems  probable,  that  there  were  churches  in  that 
re^on  of  Africa  in  which  he  lived,  who  doubted  or  denied  that  it  was  hb. 

Bleek,  who  cites  the  testimony  of  Tertullian  says  at  the  commencement  of 
it  (p.  Ill),  *'  If  we  look  to  the  church  in  Proconsular  Africa,  we  meet  with 
fine  teetimoniee  [schone  zeugnisse]  for  the  views  of  thb  church,"  etc. ;  meaning 

*  Volo,  tamen,  ex  redundantla  alicujui  cUam  oomitii  apottoloniin  tesUmonlain  tuperfn. 
dooere,  Idoneum  conflrmandl  d«  proximo  Jure  dlaciplfnain  magtttrorum.  Exstat  etilm  et 
BamatMB  titulug  sd  HelMvof,  adeo  Mtb  auctoritalis  tiro,  ul  qaem  Pauliu  Juxta  te  oomtitii- 
erit  in  abitliientla  tenore ;  <  Aut  tf  o  aolitt  et  Barnabas,  non  habemui  hoc  operandi  poteata- 
tem  ?'  Et  ntlque  recepUor  apud  eodeslas  epistola  Bamaba,  lUo  apocrypho  pastore  incBcbo- 
run.    Monena  Itaque  diaripuloa*  *  Omiait  omnibua  iniUii,'  etc.     De  Fudia'h'a,  c.  SO. 
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lint  the  testimony  here  to  very  deciBire  agauui  the  PaoUne  origin  of  our 
epistle.  But  let  any  one  try  these  ^fine  testimanigs  before  a  critical  tribunal 
like  that  to  which  Bleek  has  summoned  PantsBBUS,  Clement,  and  Origen,  and 
employ  the  same  principles  which  he  has  employed  in  deciding  their  claims, 
and  these  $chane  Zeuffnisse  would  vanish  into  utter  insignificance.  How 
difficult  it  is,  when  one  has  a  point  which  he  to  fully  resolved  to  make  out,  not 
to  betray  partiality  in  judging  of  the  weight  of  testimony  I  Where  is  there 
any  thing  in  all  the  testimony  of  the  Western  churches  which  compares,  in 
point  of  expUcitness  and  directness,  which  that  of  the  Alexandrine  fathers  in 
question? 

Cyprian,  btohop  of  Carthage,  comes  next  as  a  witness  for  the  negative  of 
our  question.  He  flourtobed  about  A.  D.  246,  i.  e.  the  next  generation  after 
Tertullian,  who  died  about  A.  D.  220.  From  Cyprian,  however,  no  direct 
testimony  can  be  adduced.  It  to  agreed  that  he  no  where  quotes  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  in  hto  works;  which  we  cannot  well  account  for,  if  he  admitted 
its  authority.  There  is  but  one  passage  hitherto  produced  from  bun,  which 
seons  to  liave  a  bearing  on  our  question.  It  to  as  follows ;  "The  apostle 
Paul,  who  was  mindful  of  this  authorised  and  well  known  number,  [he  to 
speaking  of  the  number  sevenj]  writes  to  seven  churches."*  Thto  would  of 
course  exclude  the  eptotle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  there  are  seven  churches 
addressed  besides  thto.  But  stUl,  I  cannot  consider  this  testimony  so  dectoive 
as  Lardner,  Eichhom,  and  Bleek  do,  in  respect  to  Cyprian's  canon.  For  as 
the  eptotle  to  the  Hebrews  has  no  address,  Cyprian,  it  to  easy  to  suppose, 
may  have  had  reference  only  to  such  of  Paul's  eptotles  as  have  an  address  to 
churches  prefixed,  which  are  seven  in  number.  I  cannot,  therefore,  regard 
thto  passage  as  amounting  to  much. 

I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  thto  opinion,  (notwithstanding  the  strong  asser- 
tions of  Bleek,  that  the  mention  of  seven  churches  shows  dectoively  that 
Cyprian  rejected  our  eptotle),  because  I  find  that  the  eptotles  of  Paul  are 
mentioned  in  the  same  way  by  councils  and  by  fiUhers,  who  certainly  admitted 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  hto.  For  example  ;  the  council  at  Hippo, 
A.  D.  898,  and  the  council  at  Carthage,  A.  D.  897,  (at  both  of  which  Augus- 
Une  wyB  present,  and  acted  a  conspicuous  part,)  in  the  catalogue  of  canonical 
books  which  they  set  forth  in  their  Canons,  inake  mention  of  Paul's  eptotles 
in  the  following  manner,  vu.  PauH  apostoli  epiaM(B  tebdscim  ;  ^futdem  ad 
Hebrwoi^  una  ;  Mansi  Collect.  Concil.  III.  924,  821.  Yet  another  council 
al  Carthage,  in  A.  D.  419,  who  accorded  with  the  two  coundto  already 
mentioned,  reckon  fimtteai  eptotles  of  PauL  In  like  manner  Isidorus 
Hispalensto,  (about  600,)  mentions  the  eptotles  of  Paul.  Hto  words  are 
remarkable,  and  deserve  to  be  dted  here  as  tlnowing  light  on  the  subject  in 
question.  "  Paulus  apostolus  quatuordecim  eptotolto  prsdicationto  sose  per- 
strinxit  stOum.  Ex  quibus  aliquas  propter  typum  septUTormto  ecdesis  septem 
scripsit  ecclesiis,  oonservans  potius  nee  exeedem  tmmerum  eaeramenti,  propter 
aeptiformem  saneti  Spiritus  efflcadam.  Scripsit  autem  ad  Romanes,  Cor., 
GaL,  Eph.,  Phil.,  Col.,  Thess.,  et  ad  Hebreos."  That  to,  **  The  apostle 
Panl  used  hto  pen. in  fimteen  eptotles  of  hto  preaelung.  Among  these,  some 
he  wrote  to  jeeen  churches  by  way  of  sunilitude  to  the  sevenfold  church, 
preserving,  or  rather  not  exceeding,  the  sacred  number^  on  account  of  the 
sevenfold  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  [He  probably  alludes  here  to  such  an 
efficacy  as  to  described  in  Isa.  xi.  2.]     '<Now  he  wrote  to  the  Romans,  Co- 

*  Et  apoitolui  Fkalii%  qui  biilin  nameri  IfgiUmi  «t  oerii  mtminit,  ad  MpleBi  cocMm 
Kribit.    Da  iSabort.  Mart.  oip.  XI. 
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rinfthkn^  Oaktiana^  E^heaiaiM»  Pbilipplaiia,  ColcMsiins,  TbMaakmians,  and  to 
the  HebrewB,"  0pp.  Tom.  V.  p.  215. 

Is  it  not  singular  enough,  that  the  number  seven  should  not  onljr  be  retained 
here,  while  eiffhi  epistles  are  expressly  recounted,  but  that  the  writer  should 
formally  give  a  reason  why  Paul  did  not  exceed  the  number  seoenf  What 
can  be  plainer,  then,  than  that  the  mode  of  reckoning  seven  might  be  usual, 
even  where  more  were  ascribed  to  Paul?  The  simple  reason  of  this  is  implied 
in  what  Isidore  says*  vis.  that  the  number  seven  being  the  exprese  number 
where  Paul  is  named,  and  according  with  the  views  in  ancient  times  respecting 
sacred  numbers,  it  was  a  usual  thing  to  speak  of  Paul's  epistles  to  seven 
churches ;  and  this  would  tally,  of  course,  with  John's  epistles  to  the  same 
number  of  churches,  in  Apoc.  i — iU. 

Had  these  circumstances  been  well  conndered  by  Bleak  and  others,  they 
probably  would  not  have  made  so  much  of  the  circumstance  in  question  aa 
they  have  done.  See  further,  on  this  subject,  the  testimony  adduced  in  con- 
nexion, with  that  of  Augustine  in  the  sequel. 

In  regard  to  Cyprian,  however,  the  fiu)t  that  he  has  no  where  quoted  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  considering  how  many  writingpB  he  has  left  behind  him, 
and  how  many  occasions  he  had  to  quote  the  sentiments  contained  in  it»  is  a 
circumstance  that  seems  to  render  it  probable,  either  that  he  wsa  unacquainted 
with  the  epistle,  or  that  he  did  not  admit  its  canonical  auihmty,  or  tiiat  others 
doubted  it  so  much  that  he  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  quote  it. 

Novattan,  a  presbyter  of  Rome  (A.  D.  251),  the  founder  of  the  Novatian 
sect,  is  supposed  by  some  critics  not  to  have  received  the  epistle  to  the  He* 
brews.  Tliis  inference  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  he  does  not  appeal  to  it, 
in  behalf  of  the  sentiments  which  he  maintained  respecting  the  exclusion  of 
lapsed  heretics  from  readmission  to  the  church;  nor  does  he  appeal  lo  it  in 
hb  book  De  TrmitaU^  nor  in  his  treatise  J>e  cibie  Jmdaieis,  where  one 
would  naturally  suppose  that  he  would  have  direct  and  urgent  occasion  to 
appeal  to  it. 

There  are  passaged  in  his  writings,  however,  in  which  he  seems  to  refer  to 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  e.  g.  '*It  is  asserted  of  Christ  by  prophets  and 
apostles,  that  he  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;"«  comp.  Heb.  L  8. 
Again,  "  Christ  is  found  to  be  greater  and  better  not  than  one  angel  only,  but 
than  all  the  angels.^f  -  The  last  of  these  passages  in  particular,  looks  very 
much  like  a  quotation  from  Heb.  L  4. 

Bleek,  who  has  dwelt  on  the  eilehce  of  Novatian  in  regard  to  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  urged  the  importance  of  this  negative  testimony,  has 
omitted  to  t^e  any  notfee  of  these  passages.  The  eilenee  of  any  writer^  at 
the  bestg  can  never  amount  to  any  thing  more  than  a  kjnd  of  ne^itive  aigu« 
ment  in  respect  to  any  book  whatever.  Who  can  with  certainty  tell,  whether 
doubts  about  the  authenticity  of  the  book,  or  lapse  of  memory,  or  some  other 
cause,  occasioned  the  silence  in  question? 

Be  the  case  as  it  may  respecting  Novatian  himself,  his  foUowers,  about 
thirty  years  afterwards,  admitted  the  epistle  in  question ;  as  b  clear  from  the 
testimony  of  PhUaster,  about  A.  D.  360,  on  this  subject,  who  states  that 
they  received  the  usual  canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Philast. 
HKres.  62. 

Victorious^  bishop  of  PetavioinPannoniat  near  the  dose  of  the  third  century, 

*  At  eum  ledere  ad  dextnm  Patris,  et  a  prophetis  et  ab  apoftolis  approbatur.    06  Reg. 
Fid.  c.  S8. 
t  Qui  Don  uno,  sed  omnibitt  angelis  et  major  ei  m«lior  invenHwr.    IMd.  c.  VI 
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in  his  book  De  Fabrica  Mundi,  mentions  sepUm  eecUtim  apud  Paubim. 
Routh.  Reljq.  Sac.  III.  235  seq.  In  anotlier  supposed  work  of  his.  Coram* 
in  ApocaljTpsin  (Biblioth.  Max*  Pat.  I.  p.  569  seq.),  be  expressly  states  the 
$even  cluvches  to  wUch  the  apostle  wrote,  omittmg  of  course  that  of  the 
Hebrews.  But  as  the  genuineness  of  this  work  has  been  strongly  suspected, 
and  for  pretty  cogent  reasons,  much  weight  cannot  be  attached  to  this  testio 
mony.  £yen  if  its  genuineness  be  admitted,  the  mention  of  $epm  churches 
would  not  seem  to  prore  any  thbigt  see  above,  p.  91  seq. 

In  addition  to  tliis  it  may  be  remarked,  tliat  Lardner,  in  his  collections 
from  this  same  Victorinus*  has  adduced  some  passages  which  tend  very  much 
to  show,  that  Victorinus  was  acquainted  with  our  epistle  and  imitated  its 
language. 

Phoebadius,  bishop  of  Agen  in  Gaul,  about  385,  in  his  Lib.  contra  Ari€moi, 
does  not  appeal  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  then  as  he  seems  prin- 
cipally to  rely  on  the  testimony  of  John  relative  to  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats,  nothing  very  satisiadory  can  be  deduced  from  this.  See  his  works  in 
Galland.  Bib.  Pat.  Y. 

The  like  is  the  case  with  Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona,  about  368,  who  in  his 
ninety  8ermone$  does  not  cite  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Galland.  V.  The 
commentary  on  the  epistles  of  Paul  by  an  unknown  author,  (which  was  once 
ascribed  to  Ambrose,  but  now  to  AmbnmoMttr^  a  mere  fictitious  name  for  a 
person  unknown,)  probably  written  duiing  the  l^ter  half  of  the  fourth  century, 
does  not  quote  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  by  ascribing  it  expressly  to 
Paul;  but  be  dearly  quotes  from  it  as  Scripture ;  e.  g.  ti»  epittoki  ad  Btbr€eo$ 
serqvlMm  ut,  quia  Levi,  etc.,  quoting  Heb.  viL  9,  etc. 

Optatufl^  bishop  of  Mtleve,  about  864 — 375,  in  his  book  De  SchimaU 
DomiM^rum,  does  not  quote  the  epistie  to  the-  Hebrews. 

This  is  all  the  negative  testimony  that  I  have  been  able  to  find,  in  the 
churches  of  the  West,  previously  to  A.  D.  400 1  excepting  what  is  implied  in 
some  of  the  statements  made  by  a  few  of  the  Latin  writers,  to  whom  I  shall 
advert  in  the  sequel. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  the  passage  cited  from  TertulUan,  an  intimation 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  western  efauiches  in  respect  to  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  if  some  received  and  some  rejected  it.  On  the  othev 
hand,  Lactantius,  about  806,  who  does  not  often  quote  Scripture,  at  least  with 
any  good  d<Qgree  of  accuracy,  seems  to  me  to  have  some  indubitable  references 
to  the  epiitle  lo  the  Hebrews,  whkh  Larduer  has  drawn  out  at  length  (Vil. 
I8lk-«188);  but  aa  they  only  seem  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  epistie, 
but  do  not  aaeribe  it  to  Paul*  I  shidl  not  adduce  them  here.  I  cannot,  how. 
ever,  think  it  to  be  candid  m  Bleek,  to  aver  that  these  references  are  no 
ground  for  supponag  Lactantius  to  have  thought  differentiy  from  others  in  the 
Romish  church,  on  the  subject  of  our  epistie.  If  others  refrained  from  quoting 
it,  where  it  would  have  been  greatly  to  their  purpose,  and  Lactantius  did  not 
refram,  does  this  indicate  no  difference  in  opinion. 

The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  clearly  received  as  Paul  s  by  Hilary, 
bish6p  of  Poictiers,  about  A.  D.  854  ;  by  Lucifcr,  bishop  of  OagKari,  about 
854 ;  by  Victormus  a  iamous  rhetorician  at  Rome,  about  360 ;  by  Ambrose 
bishop  of  Milan,  about  374 ;  by  Philaster  bishop  of  Brescia  in  Italy,  about 
880;  by  Gaudentius  his  successor,  about  387 :  and  by  Ruilnus,  about  397. 

Bleek  has  been  careful  to  note,  that  Hikry,  Lucifer,  and  Victorinus,  very 
seldom  make  use  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  yet  the  instances  of  quota* 
lion  which  he  produces  are  of  the  most  unequivocal  nature,  as  to  the  question 
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In  regard  to  its  PimHne  origin.  Such  being  tlie  case  now,  in  regard  to  tboeo 
wliose  opinion  we  liave  certain  means  of  knowing;  wliy  may  It  not  be  the 
case,  that  otheis  haye  omitted  to  quote  it  at  all,  in  such  works  of  theirs  as  are 
still  extant,  and  yet  have  belieyed  it  to  be  of  Pauline  origin?  Why  then 
should  so  much  stress  be  laid  on  mere  omitimg  to  qw>te^  as  the  writer  in 
question  frequently  appears  to  lay? 

In  regard  to  others  of  the  authors  above  mentioned,  it  Is  clear  that  they 
cite  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  Paul's,  and  argue  from  it  against 
opponents,  just  as  though  they  neither  knew  of,  nor  expected,  any  opposition 
to  its  apostolical  authority.  Such  is  the  case  with  Ambrose.  Philaster, 
although  he  shows  dearly  that  he  knew  there  were  some  who  admitted  but 
thirteen  episties  of  Paul,  argues  In  a  way  which  proves  that  this  opinion,  in  his 
▼lew,  was  altogether  unfounded ;  and  such  is  the  case  with  others. 

But  the  testimony  of  Augustine  and  Jerome,  whose  influence  appears  to 
have  been  effectual  In  re-establishing  the  credit  of  the  episUe  to  the  Hebrews 
among  the  western  churches,  deserves  to  be  adduced  here,  as  it  serves  to 
show,  that  the  Latin  churches  had  not  been  united  In  respect  to  the  point  in 
question. 

Jerome  in  his  epistle  to  Dsrdanus,  has  the  following  passage.  *'  This  is  to 
be  maintained,  that  this  epistle  which  b  Inscribed  to  the  Hebrews,  is  not  only 
received  by  the  churches  of  the  East  as  the  apostie  Paul's,  but  has  been.  In 
psst  times,  by  all  ecclesisstical  writers  in  the  Greek  language;  although  most 
[Latins]  think  that  Barnabas  or  Clement  wss  the  author.  And  it  matters  not 
whose  it  is,  since  it  belongs  to  some  ecclesiastical  man,  and  is  daily  commended 
by  the  reading  of  it  in  the  churches.  But  if  the  custom  of  the  Latins  does 
not  receif  e  it  among  the  canonical  writings,"  etc.*  Again ;  "  Among  the 
Romans,  it  is  not  received  down  to  the  present  time  as  an  epistle  of  Paul."f 
This  general  assertion  seems  to  mean  only,  '  that  such  is,  or  has  been,  the 
predominant  custom  among  the  Romans ;'  for  In  his  epistle  to  Evagrius,  Jerome 
says,  "  which  epistie  to  the  Hebrews  all  the  Greeks  receive,  and  wms  of  the 
Latins."^  In  his  epistle  to  Paulinus  he  says,  "  Paul  the  apostle  writes  to 
seven  churches ;  for  hb  eighth  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  placed  by  most  out 
of  the  number  of  his."^  And  again,  in  his  Comm.  on  Matt  xxvi.  he  says^ 
"  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  although  many  of  the  Latins  doubt 
concerning  It,  says,"  etc.|| 

As  an  epbtie  of  Paul,  or,  which  is  the  same,  of  an  apostle^  Jerome  cites  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  a  multitude  of  passages ;  e.  g.  epist.  26  ad  Fsm* 
mach.  0pp.  Tom.  1. 168  (edit.  Paris,1648);  adversus  Jovin.  L  8,  IL  p.  328; 
ibid.  II.  I,  p.  861 ;  ep.  84  ad  Julian.  Tom.  L  p.  210;  Comm.  in  Esaiam, 
Tom.  IV.  p.  21 ;  ibid.  p.  28  ;  and  in  a  great  many  other  places. 

Bleek  has  adduced  several  passages  from  Jerome,  where  he  says,  respecting 

«  Iliad  nottrif  dioendum  ait,  hano  eplstokm,  qua  inacribUur  ad  Hebneoa,  non  aolum  ab 
eodadis  Oriantis,  aad  ab  omnibus  retro  eocleslasticit  Gr»ci  iermonia  scrtptoribua  quail 
apostoli  PauK  aiuclpl ;  lleet  pleiique  aam  vel  BaroabcD  vel  Clementli  arbitrenlur.  El 
nihil  intareaaa  ettjaaaft,euiii  aeoleahttifci  viri  ait,  at  quotidia  aoclcaiarani  leeUona  oelabratur, 
Quodai  autem  Lallnoram  oonauatudo  non  racipit  iotar  acripiuraa  oanonica^  ale.  Epht.  ad 
Dardannm. 

t  Apud  Rjomanoa,  uaqua  bodie,  quari  Paull  epUtola  non  habetur.  Opp.  Tom.  III. 
p.  46. 

X  Quam  apiaUdasB  ad  Habnaoa,  omnea  Graci  radplunt,  at  ntmnulU  Laiinorum,  Eplat. 
ad  ETRgrium. 

$  Paulua  apoalolaa  ad  aaptam  eodariaa  acribit ;  odava  anim  ad  Habnaoa  a  pUritque  extra 
nvmanim  ponitur.    Epbt  ad  Ptolinttm. 

II  Pittliit.  in  aplauria  iua  qua  aeriUtttr  ad  Habnaoa,  Uoet  da  ea  multi  Latinwmm  dttbilent| 
etc.,  loc.  dt* 
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ottT  epistle,  Si  quit  milt  redpere  earn  ;  She  cujuactmqw  elierhu  earn  enepu- 
tat ;  Si  quit  tamen  ad  IMrtB09  epUiolam  twcipit,  etc. ;  and  from  these  he 
draws  the  conclusion  that  Jerome,  at  times,  speaks  dofubtfuUy  of  the  epistle. 
But  what  can  be  plainer,  when  all  the  testimony  of  Jerome  is  put  together, 
than  that  the  doubtfulness  in  question  has  no  respect  to  his  own  opinion,  but 
to  that  of  others? 

On  a  comparison  of  all  these  different  passages  together,  the  following  ap. 
pears  to  be  the  result  of  Jerome's  testimony. 

1.  That  the  majority  of  the  Roman  churches,  in  his  time,  did  not  receiye 
the  epistle  as  Paul's;  '*itis  placed  by  most  out  of  the  number  of  Paul's 
epistles." 

2.  But  some  of  the  Latin  churches  did  receive  it  still,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  Greek,  L  e.  oriental  churches;  omnet  ChcBci  redpiurU,  et 
iMMUBtiMt  ZtotinoTuaim 

3.  The  reception  or  rejection  of  this  epistle,  as  described  by  Jerome,  refers; 
one  passage  only  excepted,  to  receiving  it  as  PttuTs,  or  refusing  to  admit  Paul 
as  the  author.  Jerome  does  not  say,  that  the  Roman  churches  condemned  it 
as  spurious.  Nay,  that  he  does  not  mean  to  say  this,  is  very  plain  from  his 
o?m  express  words ;  for  after  averring  that  *'most  persons  [Romans]  regard  it 
as  written  either  by  Barnabas  or  by  Clement,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  nihil  inter^ 
e—e  cuJtiM  sit,  cum  ecdesitutici  viri  sit,  et  quotidie  ecclenarum  lectione  cdebre* 
tur.  That  is,  it  matters  not  about  the  person  of  the  author,  since  he  was  an 
ecclesiastical  man,  and  the  churches  every  day  read  his  epistle.  But  how 
much  this  exactly  means,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  for  the  writer  adds.  Quod  #i 
hatinontm  eotuuetudo  turn  recepit  inter  canonicas  scriptureu,  etc.  By  canonic 
eal  Jerome  seems  to  understand  apostolical,  or  having  that  authority  which 
the  writings  of  an  apostle  has.  So  much  is  plain,  then,  viz.  that  in  the  days  of 
this  writer,  the  churches  made  a  distinction  between  writings  apostolic  and  not 
(^90stolic;  and  if  so,  it  must  have  been  by  giving  to  the  former  a  tank  higher 
and  more  authoritative  than  the  latter.  On  the  whole  we  must  understand 
Jerome  as  meaning  to  aver,  that  while  some  of  the  Latin  churches  admitted 
Paul  to  be  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  regarded  this  epistle 
as  canonical  in  the  highest  sense,  most  of  these  churches  doubted  whether 
Paul  was  the  author,  and  consequently  gave  the  epistle  but  a  secondary  place 
in  their  canon ;  or  rather,  they  read  it  with  the  other  books  of  Scripture  for 
edification,  but,  probably,  did  not  appeal  to  it  as  authoritative. 

The  testimony  of  Augustine  is  direct,  and  sufficiently  ample.  In  his  book 
ds  Doetrina  Christiana,  IL  8,  he  mentions  in  his  catalogue  of  canonical  books, 
guatuoixkcim  epistolas  Pauli  apostoli ;  among  which  he  particularizes  the  one 
ad  Hebrmos.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  context  here  he  speaks  of  a  difference  to 
be  made  among  the  canonical  Scriptures  themselves,  the  6fiO<9yUfitvot  being 
preferable,  in  point  of  weight,  to  the  dwrtUydfMmi.  Yet  this  distinction  de- 
termines  nothing  respecting  what  he  thought  of  the  autftorship  of  our  epistle ; 
certainly  nothing  against  his  own  express  opinion  that  it  is  Paul's. 

In  other  places  he  speaks  directly  to  the  same  purpose;  e.  g.  Serm.  55,  5, 
Audisti  apostolum  exhortantem,  etc.,  quoting  Heb.  xiL  7  seq.  Serm.  62,  8, 
Audi  ergo  quid  dicit  apostolus,  etc,  citing  Heb.  xiii.  4.  Serm.  159,  1,  ad 
Hebrseos  dkit  apostolus,  etc.,  quoting  Heb.  xu.  4.  Serm.  177,  c  11,  Heb. 
xilL  5  is  dted  next  after  2  Cor.  viii.  13,  and  both  as  the  declarations  of  the 
same  apostle.  Epist.  ad  Rom.  exposit.  inchoat.  §  19,  de  quo  tunc  loquebatur 
apostolus  .  .  .  .  ut  hoc  signiflcaverit  apostolus,  after  quoting  Heb.  x.  26. 
Often  he  cites  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  a  part  of  Scripture;  e.  g.  En- 
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arv.  in  Ps.  ISO,  ^  19»  quos  reprehendit  Scriptura,  dicena,  etc*,  qupteg  Heb. 
T.  12,  Contra  Maxim.  Arian.  IL  25,  aperuit  Scriptura,  ubi  legitar,  etc.,  qaot- 
iog  Heb.  ii.  9. 

Very  often  he  cites  the  epiatle  in  question  as  "  epistola  qim  acribitur  ad 
Hebrapos ;  epistola  qu»  est  ad  Hebneos ;'  or»  "  epistola  qnfl»  inscribitur  ad  He- 
breos." 

These  modes  of  citation,  Bleek  thinks  (p.  225),  show  that  Augustine  was 
uncertain  about  the  author  of  our  epistle.  How  this  can  well  be  affirmed,  in 
direct  opposition  to  such  plain,  and  explicit,  and  repeated  dedanutiona  as  those 
quoted  above,  I  am  not  able  to  see-  And  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  refer-* 
ence  to  our  epistle,  which  is  now  in  question,  what  more  b  needed  to  explain 
it,  than  that  the  epistle  is  anonynunu,  and  that  Augustine  knew  that  some  of 
the  Latin  churches  doubted  its  authenticity,  or  at  leasti  its  Pauline  origin? 
This  was  enough  to  lead  him  to  references  of  such  a  nature  aa  those  before  uas 
without  his  bemg  at  all  doubtful,  in  his  own  mind,  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion. Who  was  the  author  of  the  epistle? 

That  Augustine  was  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  $ome  oi  the  Latin 
churches  denied  our  epistle  to  be  Paul  s,  is  clear.  But  that  he  knew,  aa  it  baa 
sometimes  been  represented,  that  a  great  migority  of  thes«  chucehea  made 
^ch  a  denia],  has  never  been  proved,  and  ap  &r  as  I  know,  a^ema  to  be  alto* 
gather  incapable  of  proof.  Indeed  the  exact  reverse  of  thia  is  certain,  from 
his  own  words ;  "  Piures  apostoli  dicunt ;  ^tVtoi  vero  negant,"  Pe  Ovlt.  DeL 
%YL  22<  In  his  book  de  Feccat.  mer,  et  remUs.  I.  27,  he  saya  of  our  ejHatle, 
'*quanquam  wmmdlU  mcerta  sit;"  aud  in  the  same  passage,  he  teatifias,  that 
*'  the  authority  of  the  oriental  churches  moves  him,"  viz.  to  receive  the  episda 
as  canonical,  because  they  admit  it  aa  such.  In  hb  Expot,  mchoata  Epiai,  ad 
JRonumoa,  §  1 1,  he  speaks  of  the  usual  salutatory  address  at  the  begimiing  of 
the  epistle  aa  being  purposely  omitted,  in  order  to  avoid  offence  to  the  Jews ; 
**  unde,**  continues  he,  **  nannulii  earn  in  canonem  Scripturarum  reeipere  timu- 
erunt."  From  this  declaration  two  things  are  plain ;  via.  First,  that  aoaia  only 
(not  the  minority,  pbires,  as  he  says  in  the  psssage  above),  feared  to  teeeive 
our  epistle  as  canonical.  Secondly,  that  the  church  at  this  time  insisted  on 
evidence  of  apostolical  origin  or  sanction,  in  order  to  receive  any  book  of  the 
New  Testament  as  truly  canonical. 

Again,  in  his  book  de  Fide»  Sfpe^  ei  CaritaUp  cap.  8,  he  says,  <  In  epistola 
quippe  ad  Hebraeos,  qua  teste  usi  sunt  illustres  catholice  regular  defenaorea* 
fides  esse  dicta,"  etc.  quoting  Heb.  xi.  1 ;  which  shows  clearly,  that  in  hia  view 
the  more  eminent  men  in  the  church  admitted  the  canonical  rank  of  this 
epistle. 

After  all  this  testunony,  Bleek  repiesents  Augustine  as  dauktfid  in  his  own 
mind,  about  the  origin  and  authority  of  our  epistle,  p.  227  seq.  Yet,  in  the 
very  same  paragraph,  he  represents  Jerome  and  Augustine  as  being  the  prin* 
cipal  ufistruments  in  bringing  the  Latin  churches  to  admit  the  ep^tXe  to  the 
Hebrews  as  of  apostolic  ori^  and  authority.  How  could  this  be,  if  their  tea* 
timony  is  so  doubtful  and  so  feeble  as  Bleek  baa  represented  it  to  ha?  Would 
it  not  have  served  rather  to  increase  than  to  dissipate  the  doubts  in  question  ? 
But  how  this  testunony  can  be  fairly  represented  as  doubtfyl^  so  lar  aa  the 
opinion  of  the  two  fathers  in  question  is  concerned,  I  am  unable  to  perceive ; 
and  the  very  effect  attributed  to  it  by  Bleek  himself,  (and  truly  attnbuted)i 
shows  that  the  ancient  churches  of  the  West  did  not  entertain  t}ie  doubts  about 
it  which  he  does. 

It  should  be  specially  noted  here  also  (although  I  have  once  before  had  oc- 
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casion  to  advert  to  the  following  facts),  that  the  Council  of  Hippo,  A.  D.  393 ; 
the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  397;  and  the  fifth  Council  of  Carthage, 
A.  D.  49  (at  all  of  which  Augustine  was  present,  and  acted  a  conspicuous 
part)  ;  all  decided  in  fiivour  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ; 
the  first  in  Can.  36 ;  the  second  in  Can.  47 ;  and  the  third  in  Can.  29.  The 
first  two  speak  of  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  and  then  add,  ejusdem  adHebrteos 
tma;  the  third  rec\ions  fourteen. 

Bleek,  who  cites  these  testimonies,  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  they  have 
an  important  bearing  on  many  passages  in  his  book,  where  he  argues  against 
the  Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle,  because  only  thirteen  of  Paul's  epistles  are 
named  by  one  and  another  writer.  From  the  Canons  of  the  two  first  Councils 
named  ahove,  it  is  plun  that  thirteen  epistles  may  be  expressly  attributed  to 
Paul,  without  denying  that  he  wrote  another  anonymous  one.  It  is  clear, 
that  when  thirteen  are  mentioned  by  these  Councils,  they  mean  thirteen  which 
bear  the  apostle's  name ;  and  nothing  more.  The  fifth  Council  at  Carthage, 
which  follows  throughout  the  canonical  catalogue  of  books  set  forth  in  the 
others  named  above,  reckons  fourteen  epistles  as  Paul's,  without  any  circumlo- 
cution. 

One  other  remark  should  here  be  made.  Bleek  represents  Jerome,  who 
survived  all  these  Councils,  as  being  doubtful  in  his  mind  about  the  Pauline 
origin  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  because  he  knew  that  so  great  a  majority 
of  the  churches  in  his  time  were  against  it.  But  do  the  decisions  of  these 
Councils  favour  such  a  representation  as  this  ?  Rather,  do  they  not  directly 
contradict  it  (at  least  in  regard  to  Proconsular  Africa),  and  show,  that  at  least 
in  the  greater  part  of  it,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  fully  acknowledged 
as  coming  from  the  hand  of  Paul? 

The  Council  of  Hippo  held  in  A.  D.  393;  the  third  Council  at  Carthage, 
in  A.D.  397 ;  and  the  fifth  Council  at  the  same  place,  in  A.  D.  419  (see 
above),  all  receiving  our  epistle  as  PauVs,  mention  that  an  appeal  to  the  church 
at  Rome  is  to  be  made,  in  confirmation  of  the  canon  which  they  had  admitted. 
What  then  did  they  expect  from  the  church  at  Rome  ?  Denial  or  confirma- 
tion? If  the  first,  they  would  surely  have  proceeded  doubtfully  or  hesitat- 
ingly in  fixing  their  canon,  as  fiir  as  it  regards  our  epbtle;  but  this  they  have 
not  done.     Of  course,  they  expected  the  latter. 

That  they  had  reason  to  expect  this,  would  appear  pretty  plain  from  the 
hex,  that  Innocent  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  an  epistle  written  to  Exsuperius, 
bishop  of  Toulouse  (A.  D.  405),  at  his  request,  and  containing  a  catalogue  of 
the  canomcal  books,  mentions  among  the  rest,  Pauli  opostoli  epietoUB  guatW' 
ordeeim,  Galland.  Bib.  Pat.  VIII.  p.  563.  How  can  it  be  doubtful,  then, 
what  the  Latin  churches  in  Italy  generaUy  thought,  at  this  period,  concerning 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ? 

Yet  this  same  Innocent,  as  Bleek  concedes,  in  his  other  epistles  does  not 
quote  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  this,  he  candidly  allows,  must  have 
been  aeeidaiiaL  Why  not  then  concede  thus  much,  in  regard  to  many  other 
of  the  Fathers,  whom  he  represents  as  rejecting  our  epistle,  because  they  do 
not  quote  it  in  their  works  now  extant? 

As  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  appears  to  have  been  doubted  or  disputed, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  Latin  churches  of  the  third  century,  and  down  into  the 
fourth,  the  question  very  naturally  occurs.  What  afterwards  wrought  such  a 
change  In  the  views  of  the  Romish  churches  ?  To  this  Bleek  answers,  '  The 
authority  and  example  of  the  oriental  churches.'  But  why  did  not  these  oper- 
ate sooner  on  the  churches  of  the  West  ?     Rome  did  not  become  more  de- 
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]>endenl  in  process  of  time  upon  the  eastern  churches,  but  ku  so.  What 
wrought  upon  Hilary,  and  Ludfisr,  and  Victorinus,  and  Ambrose,  and  Phila»? 
ter,  and  Innocent?  not  to  speak  of  Rufin  and  Jerome,  and  Angustine.  It  is 
difficult  to  answer  this  question,  except  by  the  suggestion,  that  the  temporary 
causes,  which  had  occasioned  doubt  or  dispute  about  our  epistle,  being  remor* 
ed  and  forgotten  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the  general  and  prevalent  sentiment  of 
the  Christian  churches  at  last  reguned  its  full  influence  in  the  West.  At  any 
rate,  those  who  represent  the  views  of  the  ancient  churches  in  general  as  so 
doubtlul  and  uncertain  with  regard  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  Schuls,  Bleek,  and  some  others  do,  must  find  it  a  diffi- 
cult problem  indeed  to  solve,  how  the  western  churches  could  have  come,  so 
early  and  so  generally  as  they  did,  to  the  opinion  that  the  ^istle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  of  apostolical  origin  and  authority. 

That  the  opinion  of  Innocent,  bbhop  of  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  was  extensively  cherished  at  the  same  place,  and  generslly  in  the 
West,  near  the  close  of  this  century,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  A.  D. 
494,  Pope  Gelastus,  at  Rome,  and  a  council  of  seventy  bishops  with  him,  in- 
cluded, in  a  catalogue  of  canonical  books  which  they  made,  jfburteen  epistles 
of  Paul,  to  whom  epUtola  una  ad  HebrtBOB  b  attributed.  Bleek  himself  ad- 
mits, that  this  is  "  authentic  testimony,  not  only  for  the  opinion  of  the  Romish 
churches  at  this  period,  but  also  for  the  other  churches  in  the  West,"  p.  234. 

I  have  now  traced  the  history  of  this  epistle  down  to  the  fifth  century,  in 
the  Egyptian,  the  Eastern,  and  the  Western  churches.  Lower  down  it  is 
altogether  unnecessary  to  trace  it ;  as  all  admit  that  it  has  had  a  general  cur- 
rency in  the  Christian  churches  every  where,  since  that  period ;  although 
a  few  individuals  are  not  wanting,  who  have  doubted  or  denied  its  Pauline 
origin.  

XVn.  Rbsult. 

We  now  come  to  the  result  of  this  investigation.  In  the  Egyptian  and 
Eastern  churches,  it  is  probable  that  there  were,  at  a  pretty  early  period,  some 
few  who  had  doubts  whether  Paul  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  but  no 
considerable  person  or  party  in  this  quarter  is  definitely  known  to  us,  who 
entertained  these  doubts;  and  it  is  manifest  from  Origen  and  Eusebius,  that 
there  was  not  among  these  churches  any  important  opposition  to  the  general 
and  constant  tradition  of  the  church  that  Pbul  did  write  it.  Not  a  sin^e  wit- 
ness of  any  considerable  respectability  is  named,  who  has  given  his  v<Hce,  in 
this  part  of  the  church,  for  the  negative  of  the  question  which  we  are  consider- 
ing. What  Jerome  avers,  appears  to  be  strictly  true,  viz.  ab  ecele$ii»  OripUU 
et  ab  omnibuM  reiro  eccleeiasiicie  Grad  sermanie  scripioribue,  quaei  apoeUdi 
Pauli  stucipi. 

In  the  Western  churches,  a  diveraty  <^  opinion  prevailed;  although  the 
actual  quantity  of  negative  testimony  that  can  be  adduced,  is  not  great.  Yet 
the  expressions  of  Jerome  as  cited  above  would  seem  to  imply,  that  the  pre- 
ilaminant  opinion  of  the  western  churches,  in  his  times,  was  in  the  negative. 
In  early  times,  we  have  seen  that  the  case  was  different,  when  Gement  of 
Rome  wrote  his  epistle,  and  when  the  old  Latin  version  was  brought  into  cir- 
culation. What  produced  a  change  of  opinion  in  the  West,  we  are  left  to 
conjecture.  The  scanty  critical  and  literary  records  of  those  times,  afford  us 
no  means  of  tracing  the  history  of  it.  But  this  is  far  from  being  a  singular 
case.     Many  other  changes  in  the  opinions  of  the  churches  have  taken  place, 
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which  we  are,  for  a  similar  reason,  as  little  able  to  trace  with  any  certunty  or 
satisfaction. 

Storr  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  Marcion  occasioned  this  revolution, 
when  he  came  from  the  East  to  Rome,  and  brought  with  him  a  collection  of 
the  sacred  books,  in  which  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  omitted.  But  it  is 
very  improbable,  that  an  extravagant  man,  excommunicated  by  the  Roman 
church  itself,  should  have  produced  such  a  revolution  there  in  sentiment. 
Others  have,  with  more  probability,  attributed  it  to  the  zealous  disputes  at 
Rome  agidnst  the  Montanist  party ;  whom  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
supposed  particularly  to  favour.  The  Montanists  strenuously  opposed  the  re- 
ception again  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  of  those  persons  who  had  so  lapsed 
as  to  make  defection  from  the  Christian  fsiith.  The  passages  in  Heb.  vi.  4 — 8 
and  X.  26 — SI,  at  least  seem  strongly  to  &vour  the  views  which  they  main* 
tained.  The  church  at  Rome  carried  the  dispute  against  the  Montanists  very 
high ;  and  Emesti,  Spanheim,  Wetstein,  Hug,  and  other  critics,  have  been 
led  to  believe,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  ultimately  rejected  by 
them,  because  the  Montanists  relied  on  it  as  their  main  support. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  cannot  be  established  by  direct  historical  evidence. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  all  direct  testimony  with  respect  to  this  subject,  it 
must  be  allowed  as  being  not  improbable,  that  the  episde  to  the  Hebrews  may 
In  this  way  have  become  obnoxious  to  the  Romish  church.  Blany  such  in- 
stances might  be  produced  from  the  history  of  the  church.  The  Ebionites, 
the  Manicheans,  the  Alogi,  and  many  ancient  and  modem  sects,  have  rejected 
some  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  because  it  stood  opposed  to  their  party 
views.  The  Apocalypse  was  rejected  by  many  of  the  oriental  churches,  on 
account  of  their  opposition  to  the  Chiliasts  who  made  so  much  use  of  it.  And 
who  does  not  know,  that  Luther  himself  rejected  the  epistle  of  James,  because 
be  viewed  it  as  th?rarting  lus  fiivourite  notions  of  justification  i  yea,  that  he 
went  so  fiur  as  to  give  it  the  appellation  of  eptstola  Hraminea  ?  It  cannot  be 
at  all  strange,  then,  that  the  Romish  church,  exceedingly  embittered  by  the 
dispute  with  the  Montanbts,  should  have  gradually  come  to  call  in  question 
the  apostolic  origin  of  our  epistle ;  because  it  was,  to  Uieir  adversaries,  a  favourite 
source  of  appeal,  and  because,  unlike  Paul's  other  episdes,  it  was  anonymous. 

That  all  even  of  the  Montanists,  however,  admitted  the  apostolic  origin  of 
our  epistle,  does  not  seem  to  be  true.  Tertullian,  who  took  a  very  active  part 
in  frivour  of  this  sect,  had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  doubts  of  such  an  origin ; 
or  rather,  he  seems  to  ascribe  it  to  Barnabas. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  cause  that  the  epistle  in  question  was 
doubted  or  rejected,  by  more  or  less  of  the  churches  in  the  West,  the  fact 
that  it  was  so^  cannot  be  reasonably  disputed.  A  majority  of  these  churches 
one  would  occasionally  be  led  to  think,  from  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century  to  near  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth,  seems  to  have  been  generally  op- 
posed  to  receiving  this  epistle  as  Paul's,  or  at  least  doubtful  concerning  it ; 
although  there  were  some  among  them  who  did  receive  it. 

It  remains,  then,  to  balance  the  testimony  thus  collected  together  and  com- 
pared. I%e  EARLY  testimony  is  of  course,  immeasurably  the  most  importani. 
And  there  seems  to  me  sufficient  evidence,  that  this  was  as  general  and  as 
uniform,  for  the  first  century  after  the  apostolic  age,  as  in  respect  to  many 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament;  and  more  so,  than  in  respect  to  several. 
I  cannot  hesitate  to  believe,  that  the  wbiobt  of  evidence  fbom  tradition  is 

ALTOOBTBSR  PREPONDERANT  IN  PAVOUR  OF  THE  OPINION  THAT  PAUL  WAS  THE 
AUTHOR  OF  OUR  EPISTLE. 
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XVIIL  Ihtbrnal  evidence  that  the  epistle  is  Paul's. 

We  come  then  next  to  inquire,  whether  the  internal  condition  of  the  epistle 
corresponds  with  and  confirms  this  tradition.  The  evidence  drawn  from  this 
may  he  divided  into  two  kinds;  first,  that  which  arises  from  circumstances 
mentioned  or  adverted  to  m  the  epistle;  and  secondly,  that  which  arises  from 
the  style  and  manner  of  it. 


XIX.  Evidence  that  it  was  Paul's  from  cibcumstances  mentioned  or 

ADVERTED  TO  IN  THE  EPISTLE. 

As  our  epistle  no  where  exhibits  the  author's  name,  we  can  appeal,  for  in. 
temal  testimony  respecting  the  author  of  it,  only  to  accidental  circumstances 
which  are  developed  iii  it. 

(1)  The  most  striking  one  is  that  contuned  in  xiii.  23,  <*  Know  ye  that  our 
brother  Timothy  is  Axo'Ki'KvfAhw,  with  whom,  if  he  come  speedily,  I  will  pay 
you  a  visit."  From  the  first  acquaintance  of  Timothy  with  Paul,  he  had  been 
his  intimate  friend  and  constant  companion.  That  he  was  with  Paul  at  Rome, 
during  his  imprisonment,  we  know  for  certainty ;  because  Paul  has  united  him 
in  the  salutation  prefixed  to  the  epistles  written  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians, 
and  to  Philemon,  during  his  captivity  in  that  city.  Timothy  was  greatly  be- 
loved and  confided  in  by  Paul,  as  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  him,  in 
several  of  his  epistles,  abundantly  shows ;  and  Paul  often  calls  him  (as  here) 
his  brother.  But  the  meaning  of  the  word  al«-oXfXt/;«f yoy,  as  applied  to  Timo- 
thy, has  been  much  contested ;  some  rendering  it  set  at  liberty,  i.  e.  from 
prison ;  others,  sent  away,  i.  e.  on  some  errand  of  Paul's.  .  Giving  to 
<2'roXfXf/fe^yoy  the  first  meanmg  assigned  it,  viz.  liberated,  objectors  have  said, 
that  'we  have  no  account  of  Timothy's  having  been  imprisoned  during  the 
life  of  Paul,  and  therefore,  the  occurrence  of  his  imprisonment  must  have  taken 
place  after  Paul's  death ;  consequently  the  epistle  must  have  been  written  by 
some  other  friend  of  Timothy,  who  calls  him  brother,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  style  of  the  primitive  Christians.' 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  unsafe  or  uncritical,  than  the  supposition 
that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  Pauls  epistles,  give  us  a  full  and  complete 
account  of  all  which  happened  to  the  various  persons  who  are  named  in  them. 
E.  g.  Aristarchus  is  called  by  Paul,  in  Col.  iv.  10,  his  fellow  prisoner;  as  is 
Epaphras,  in  Philem.  23 ;  but  where  is  the  history  of  their  imprisonment  ? 
The  supposition  by  Bertholdt,  that  another  Timothy,  different  from  him  who 
is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  sacred  records,  may  be  meant  here,  is  doubtless  a 
possible  one;  but  is  it  a  probable  one?  Have  we  any  kind  of  ecclesiastical 
voucher,  that  there  was  another  Timothy  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
apostolic  age  ?  It  is  possible  that  one  Virgil  wrote  the  Eneid,  and  another 
the  Georgics ;  yet  who  thinks  it  to  be  probable  f  But  if  this  be  insufficient, 
Bertholdt  alleges  that  a  different  person  from  Paul  may  have  been  the  intimate 
friend  and  travelling  companion  of  Timothy,  while  Paul  was  imprisoned  at 
Rome ;  and  that  the  passage  we  are  considering,  may  have  come  from  him. 
Etchhorn  thinks  it  must  have  been  written  by  such  a  friend  of  Timothy,  after 
the  death  of  Paul ;  as  during  his  life  Timothy  closely  adhered  to  this  apostle. 

All  this,  no  doubt,  is  possible  ;  and  a  great  many  other  hypotheses,  which 
could  he  easily  made,  present  no  impossibility.     But  are  they  probable  t  And 
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is  not  the  language  which  we  are  consideriDg,  more  appropriate  to  the  known 
relation  of  Paul  and  Timothy,  than  to  the  relation  with  Timothy,  of  any  other 
person  during  that  period  concerning  whom  we  have  any  knowledge  I  The 
spontaneous  feeling  of  Christian  readers,  in  all  ages,  has  fully  answered  this 
question. 

But  what  was  the  imprisonment,  which  is  adverted  to  by  the  word 
Axt^Kikvfdwwf  To  suppose  with  Schmidt  (Hist.  Antiq.  Canon.),  and  many 
others,  that  it  was  an  imprisonment  at  Rome  with  Paul,  is  evidently  prepos- 
terous; for  how,  if  Timothy  were  already  at  Rome,  could  Paul,  or  any  one 
else  there  say,  if  he  come  or  return  epeedily  f  Must  not  Timothy  have  been 
absent,  when  this  was  said?  If  Timothy  had  been  imprisoned  abroad,  and 
was  then  libertUed  (cixoXiXv/tMMy),  would  he  not  have  been  the  immediate 
bearer  of  the  news  himself  to  the  apostle  ?  I  do  not  allege  this  as  an  actual 
and  certain  fact,  for  possibly  there  may  have  been  circumstances  to  prevent  it. 
But  then  it  is  not  in  itself  very  probable,  that  Paul,  in  confinement  at  Rome^ 
would  obtain  information  about  Timothy,  (who,  if  absent,  was  doubtless  among 
some  of  the  churches  where  Paul  had  been,)  any  sooner  than  those  to  whom 
our  epistle  was  written ;  and  who,  as  it  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  Paul 
speaks  of  him  to  them,  had  a  special  regard  for  him. 

Why,  moreover,  raise  up  all  these  difficulties  in  order  to  maintain  an  inter* 
pretation  of  dToTiikufUwop  which  accords  no  better  with  the  unu  loquendi  of 
the  sacred  or  classical  writers,  than  the  rendering  dUmissed  or  sent  away  f  a 
sense  so  exactly  consentaneous  with  the  relation  between  Paul  and  Timothy. 

Bleek,  in  his  recent  work  (pp.  275  seq.),  has  virtually  called  this  in  ques- 
tion,  however,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  word  cixoAiXv/^ifoy  is  not 
susceptible  of  the  sense  which  I  have  here  given  to  it ;  and  has  repeated  the 
same  objections  in  his  Review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  p.  14.  His 
arguments  are  in  substance  these,  vis.  that  if  Timothy  was  sent  away  by  the 
apostle,  then  the  words  vir  ifiw,  or  dv*  ifiou,  or  some  equivalent  expression, 
would  have  been  added.  He  suggests  also,  that  if  d^^OiVf/Uwop  means  dSgnrf- 
ed,  sent  away,  then  the  place  to  which,  and  the  errand  on  which,  he  was  sent, 
must  have  been  added  by  the  writer.  He  likewise  avers,  that  lixox^  does 
not  mean  to  depute,  and  cannot  mean  so,  unless  circumstances  are  added  to 
give  it  such  a  sense,  Hence  he  concludes,  that  lixoXfAv^yoj'  must  mean  dis^ 
missed  or  liberated  from  imprisonment,  or  something  of  such  a  nature,  L  e« 
from  some  circumstances  of  this  kind  which  were  well  known  to  those  whom 
the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  addressed. 

An  examination,  however,  of  every  instance  in  which  «xoXv«  is  employed 
in  the  New  Testament,  has  satisfied  me  that  these  allegations  are  unsupport- 
ed by  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  sacred  writers.  '  AxoXiW  is  used  69  times ;  and 
all  of  these  instances,  (except  the  one  in  Heb.  xiii.  28),  are  in  the  Gospels 
and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  20  cases  it  is  employed  to  designate 
divorce  of  married  parties ;  in  10,  the  sending  away  or  dismissmg  an  assembly 
or  company  of  men,  L  e.  sending  them  to  their  homes,  or  to  thdr  proper  busi- 
ness ;  in  5  cases  it  designates  the  dismission  of  individuals  in  the  same  way ; 
in  23  cases,  it  denotes  liberating  from  a  state  of  duress  or  detention  by  force, 
on  account  of  crimes  either  real  or  supposed ;  once  it  signifies  dismissal  from 
the  present  life,  vis.  in  Luke  IL  19;  once  it  means  simply,  to  depart^  to  go 
away,  vis.  in  Acts  xviii.  26;  and  twice  it  seems  to  mean,  to  absolve 
from  obligations  to  debt,  or  service,  or  something  of  the  like  nature,  vis. 
in  Luke  vi.  37.  Yet  In  all  these  62  cases,  it  is  never  once  follow- 
ed  by  a  noun  denoting  either  the  person  by  whom  the  dismissal,  etc  is  made. 
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or  tbe  place  to  which  the  persons  dismissed  are  sent,  or  the  object  on  account 
of  wluch  they  are  dismissed.  In  three  cases  only  are  the  persons  or  things 
designated,  from  whom  or  which  one  is  dismissed  or  sent  away,  viz.  in  Luke 
xiii.  12,  «xoXfAw«/  T%  a9^tit*i»f  vov;  Luke  xvL  18,  «iToXfXv^lvi9y  m^i  mp^^( 
ju  r.  X.;  and  Acts  XV.  23,  u'x-t^^vSiwtaLw  . .  •  mnei  r«v  A'ht'K^uw  if^s  ro^;  ^1^09x6- 
xm;^  Does  this  accord  with  the  views  of  this  word  which  are  given  by  Bleek? 
Here  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  sending  away  or  dismimng,  and  yet  the  object 
for  wliich  or  on  account  of  which  this  is  done,  is  not  designated  at  all  in  hard- 
ly any  of  them.  We  have  only  three  cases  in  all.  In  which  the  persons  or 
thing  from  or  by  whom  or  which  the  dismissal  to  made,  are  designated ;  and 
one  (Mark  viii.  8)  which  expresses  the  place  to  which  they  are  tlroXiXuf^iifot. 
All  this  serves  to  render  it  dear,  that  «iroXMf  is  used  as  a  eonstrucHo  prwgnans, 
and  that  the  object  for  which,  place  to  which,  etc.,  may  be  expressed  or  omitted, 
just  as  the  writer  pleases ;  but  that  it  is  usually  omitted,  where  it  can  be 
gathered  firom  the  context 

As  to  the  affirmation  of  Bleek,  that  i'K'tikvet  never  means  to  depute  to  send 
away  on  business^  etc.,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Acts  xtiL  8.  where  the 
w(o^9r«i  K0tl  hlaotuOiU  at  Antioch,  having  ordained  Saul  and  Barnabas, 
nvikv^ap  avrws,  viz.  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles ;  which  last  how* 
ever  is  not  expressed,  but  only  to  be  gathered  from  the  context.  In  Acts  xiii. 
80  abo,  tfff-tXvdtfvrtf  to  applied  to  the  messengers  sent  from  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem to  that  of  Antioch ;  and  that  it  is  of  the  same  meaning  here  with  viftva, 
to  clear,  for  those  whom  it  pleased  the  church  at  Jerusalem  Hf^yl/eu  dg  'Ayr/^- 
X^Mf  (22),  are  here  said  to  be  tlxoXv^lim^,  So  again  the  brethren  sent 
back  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  nTtXvdn^uw  ....  x^d;  rouf  axo^t^Xov^,  i.  e. 
to  carry  back  the  tidings  to  them  from  Antioch. 

Thus  much  for  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  word,  which  must  be  made  out  not 
by  a  priori  reasoning,  but  by  facts.  But  Bleek  further  alleges,  that  there  to 
no  intimation  in  Heb.  xiii.  23,  either  from  the  language  or  the  circumstances 
mentioned,  that  Timothy  was  in  any  way  under  the  direction  of  the  writer,  or 
employed  in  the  way  of  performing  subordinate  offices  for  him.  All  which  can 
be  meant,  he  thinks,  is,  that  '  Timothy  had  been  imprisoned  somewhere,  that 
he  was  now  at  liberty,  that  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  in  hto  way 
thither  he  would  vtoit  the  writer,  and  that  if  he  should  speedily  come,  the 
writer  would  go  in  company  with  him  to  Jerusalem.' 

If  thto  be  so,  then  we  must  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Hebrews  addressed 
knew  of  Timothy's  intention  to  vtoit  them  ;  and  also  of  hto  intention  to  do 
thto  by  joume^ng  through  the  place  where  the  writer  of  the  letter  was  resid- 
ing ;  for  all  thto  the  manner  of  the  writer's  communication  would  necessarily 
imply.  But  if  aU  thto  were  true,  what  need  could  there  be,  that  the  writer 
should  inform  the  Hebrews,  that  Timothy  was  set  at  liberty?  And  what  evi- 
dence  to  there,  that  Timothy  had  been  imprisoned  where  the  writer  would 
have  any  earlier  knowledge  of  hto  liberation  than  the  Hebrews  would  ?  Ac- 
cording to  Block's  interpretation,  both  parties  must  have  fully  and  definitely 
known  of  Tunothy*s  intended  journey  to  Jerusalem ;  so  there  was  communi- 
cation  between  Timothy  and  both  parties.  In  this  case  we  may  suppose,  of 
course,  that  both  would  know  of  hto  liberation. 

But  why  does  not  the  writer  add,  from  what,  or  by  whom,  Timothy  was 
liberated?  Bleek  must  say,  if  he  would  be  constotent,  '  Because  the  Hebrews 
knew  where  he  had  been  incarcerated  ;  and  thto  was  therefore  unnecessary.' 
But  on  the  other  hand,  I  ask  atoo^  Did  not  the  Hebrews  know  that  Timothy 
was  the  constant  companion  and  messenger  of  Paul  ?     And  if  so,  what  need. 
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when  he  speakB  of  Timothy  as  tlxoXiXv^My,  of  addiug  Ay  whom?  '  He  might 
have  said  where^  indeed ;  and  he  might  also,  for  good  reasons,  choose  to  omit 
this;  so  that  all  objection  to  the  sense  of  ilxoXiXv^iroj',  as  meaning  ient  away^ 
on  sttch  a  ground  as  this,  fidls  to  the  ground  upon  examination  and  compari- 
son with  usage. 

I  remark  still  farther,  that  on  the  definitive  manner  in  which  the  writer 
speaks  of  Timothy,  of  his  bemg  sent  awt^,  and  of  the  expectation  which  he 
had  of  his  speedy  return,  and  of  the  relation  to  himself  implied  in  the  whole, 
does  serve  to  show,  and  has  by  a  great  majority  of  the  Christian  churches  been 
considered  as  showing,  some  kind  of  subordination  or  special  connexion  be- 
tween the  writer  of  our  epistle  and  Timothy.  At  all  events,  nothing  can  be 
made  out  against  this  from  philological  condderations. 

Let  me  now  add  to  tUs  investigation,  (which  has  been  so  long  protracted 
because  the  subject  is  so  much  oontroverted,)  a  view  of  the  circumstances  of 
Paul«  near  the  dose  of  his  captivity  at  Rome,  which  may  serve  to  confirm  the 
opinion  defended  above,  that  Paul  was  the  writer  of  our  epistle. 

In  Philip  iL  19,  (this  epistle  was  written  while  Pbul  was  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,)  the  apostle  speaks  of  sending  Timothy  to  them  shorUy,  as  soon  as  he 
should  see  how  it  would  go  with  him  in  respect  to  bemg  liberated  from  prison, 
U.  2S ;  at  the  same  time  e3q[>re88ing  a  hope,  that  he  should  himself  come  to 
them  shortiy,  24.  What  then  is  more  natural  than  the  suppoution,  that  he 
^d  send  Timothy  to  them ;  and  that,  during  his  absence,  Paul  wrote  the 
epistie  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  he  tells  them  that  Timothy  was  sent  away, 
and  intunates  that  he  is  now  assured  of  bang  speedily  set  at  liberty,  and  also 
that  he  intends  to  pay  them  a  visit  in  company  with  Timothy,  if  he  should 
shortly  return,  viz.  from  Philippi?  Many  &cts  are  believed  by  Bertholdt  and 
all  other  critics,  which  have  less  of  verisimilitude  to  support  tiiem  than  this. 
Indeed  one  cannot  well  see,  how  mere  circumstantial  evidence  could  be  bet- 
ter adapted  to  make  the  impression  oiprobahHHy  than  this. 

I  do  not  feel  the  wdght  of  the  objection  made  by  alleging  that  Timothy 
was  unknown  to  the  church  in  Palestine,  and  that  they  could  have  no  special 
interest  with  respect  to  the  information  in  question.  For,  first,  Timothy  was 
the  well  known  and  beloved  companion  of  Pfeul,  in  all  his  joumeyings  during 
his  later  years,  and  must  have  been  known  as  such,  wherever  Paul  was 
known«  Next,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question,  that  he  was  with  Paul 
during  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  previously  to  the  apostie's  captivity  for  two 
years  at  Geaarea.  Is  there  any  probability,  even  if  he  were  not  with  Paul 
during  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  that  he  did  not  frequently  visit  him  in  his  af- 
flictions? And  would  not  the  church  at  Cesarea,  therefore,  be  well  acquunt- 
ed  with  him?  Specially  so»  as  Timothy  would  be  the  more  acceptable  to  the 
Palestine  Jewish  Christians,  on  account  of  his  having  received  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision after  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity. 

Now  as  all  these  drcumstances  do  plainly  accord  with  Paul's  situation, 
while  a  prisoner  at  Rome;  with  his  relation  to  Timothy ;  and  with  the  man- 
ner ui  which  he  employed  him;  and  as  we  have  not  a  syllable  of  testimony 
that  they  are  applicable  to  any  other  person;  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  be 
Justified,  in  denying  that  the  evidence  dedudble  from  them  is  sufficient  to 
reader  it  quite  probable,  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  our  epistie. 

(S)InHeb.xiiL  18, 19,  the  writer  asks  the  prayersof  those  whom  he  adflressed 
that  he  might  speedily  be  restored  to  them ;  and  in  Heb.  xiii.  23,  he  ezpres- 
a confident  expectation  of  '*  speedily  paying  them  a  visit."  From  these  pas- 
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sages  it  is  clear,  that  the  writer  wa«  then  in  a  state  of  imprisonment ;  and 
also,  that  he  was  assured  of  a  speedj  liberation,  which  would  enable  him  to 
pay  the  visit  that  he  had  encouraged  them  to  hope  for. 

Compare  this  now  with  the  situation  of  Paul  at  Rome,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  imprisonment  there.  In  his  epistle  to  the  PhQipptans,  written  dur- 
ing that  period,  he  expresses  his  entire  confidence  that  his  life  will  be  pro* 
longed,  so  that  he  shall  yet  promote  their  religious  profit  and  joy;  rovro 

x/ffTf«f,  Phil.  i.  25.     Agun,  in  Phil.  ii.  24  he  says,  leiv^i^a  H  l»  Kv^iV  ^n 
k§lI  uitrii  rayjmt  ixmoju^/,  I  trust  in  <ft«  Lard  that  I  myself  $haU  tpeedUy  come 
[to  you].     In  the  epistle  to  Philemon,  also  written  during  the  same  imprison- 
ment, he  says,  %hirl^m  yd^  on  lid  riw  x^onujc^v  vfiip  ^^tv^nto/Aat  pfiip.  Jar  I 
hope  that  by  your  prajfers  I  shall  be  restored  to  you^  22.  So  confident  was  Pkul 
of  this,  that  he  bids  Philemon  prepare  lodgings  far  him^  krolfi^^i  fMi  (ly/itr,  22. 
It  appears  very  plainly,  then,  from  these  passages,  that  the  writer  had  a 
satisfactory  assurance  in  his  mind  of  being  speedily  set  at  liberty ;  although,  it 
is  probable,  a  formal  declaration  of  his  acquittal  had  not  yet  been  made  by 
the  Roman  emperor.     Thb  last  conclusion  I  gather  from  Phil.  ii.  2S,  where 
Paul  declares  to  the  church  whom  he  b  addressing,  *<  that  he  shall  send  Timo- 
thy to  them  immediately,  ^e  kw  dxihtt  rd  xi^i  i/^i^  whenever  I  shall  know  how 
my  affairs  issue,"     By  this  it  appears  that  he  was  in  daily  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving official  notice  of  the  determination  of  the  emperor  in  respect  to  his 
case,  but  that  he  bad  not  yet  received  it.     That  he  had  private  information, 
however,  of  the  way  in  which  his  case  was  likely  to  terminate,  and  information 
which  pretty  fully  satisfied  his  mind,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  in  the  passages  quoted  above,  of  his  intended  visit  to  the  Philif4>ian8 
and  to  Philemon. 

Supposing  now,  as  soon  as  intimation  was  made  by  the  Roman  emperor 
that  Paul  would  be  set  at  liberty,  that  intelligence  respecting  it  was  immedi- 
ately communicated  to  the  apostle  by  those  of  Cesar's  household  (Phil.  iv.  22), 
who  were  his  Christian  friends ;  supposing  that,  agreeably  to  his  promise  made 
to  the  Philippians  (ii.  23),  he  then  immediately  sent  away  Timothy  to  them ; 
and  supposing  still  further,  (which  surely  cannot  be  regarded  as  improbable,) 
that  there  was  some  little  delay  in  formally  making  out  his  sentence  of  acquit- 
tal and  carrying  it  into  execution  by  actually  liberating  him  from  prison ;  then 
how  obviously  easy  and  natural  is  the  expression  in  Heb.  xiii.  23,  *'  Know  that 
our  brother  Timothy  is  sent  away ;  with  whom,  if  he  speedily  return,  I  shall 
pay  you  a  visit?"  On  the  supposition  that  the  close  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  written  at  this  juncture  of  time,  nothing  can  be  more  probable, 
than  that  the  promised  mission  of  Timothy,  adverted  to  in  Phil.  ii.  23,  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Heb.  xiii.  23  ;  and  consequently  that  «lToXfXv^^Mjf  here  means 
sent  away,  dismissed,  as  all  must  acknowledge  it  may  mean,)  and  not  liberated 
or  set  at  liberty. 

The  circumstances  adverted  to  or  implied  in  Heb.  xiii.  23.  Phil.  ii.  23, 
and  Philem.  22,  have  other  correspondences  which  deserve  particular  no- 
tice. In  the  two  latter  passages,  it  is  plain  that  the  writer  expects  his  liberty 
and  means  to  send  away  Timothy  to  Philippi.  In  the  former,  he  is  assured 
of  his  liberty,  and  only  waits  for  the  return  of  Timothy,  in  order  that  he  may 
set  out  to  visit  the  Hebrews  whom  he  had  been  addressing.  In  case  Timothy 
did  not  return  speedily  (rdxtop),  it  is  pUunly  implied  in  Heb.  xiii.  23  that  the 
writer  meant  to  set  out  on  his  journey  without  him.  There  was  then  some 
uncertainty  in  his  mind,  respecting  the  time  when  Timothy  would  return. 
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How  well  all  this  accords  with  the  journey  of  Timothy  to  a  place  so  remote 
from  Rome  as  Philippi,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  mind  of  every  considerate 
reader. 

Now  laying  aside  all  fiiYOuritism  for  any  previous  opinions  respecting  our 
epistle,  can  it  be  reasonably  doubted,  that  there  is  a  concurrence  of  circumstan- 
ces so  striking  as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  Paul  wrote  it  ?  More  es- 
pecially so,  when  we  consider  that  the  epistle  must  have  been  written,  about 
the  same  period  of  time  when  these  circumstances  happened  ;  for  it  proffers 
internal  evidence  of  being  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
yet  written  so  late,  that  the  period  when  the  Hebrews  were  first  converted  to 
Christianity  is  adverted  to  as  being  already  a  considerable  time  before,  Heb. 
V.  12,  and  it  is  called  rdf  x^n^oy  «fftff«f,.x.  82.  Now  the  imprisonment 
of  Paul  at  Rome  happened  probi^ly  A.  D.  62  or  63,  which  was  some  thirty 
years  aAer  the  gospel  had  begun  to  be  preached  abroad ;  and  the  close  of  thiut 
imprisonment,  in  case  it  continued  about  two  years,  Acts  xxviii.  30»  was  about 
five  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  together,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there 
is  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  them,  which  cannot  but  serve  much  to  in- 
crease the  probability  that  our  epistle  was  written  by  Paul,  near  the  close  of 
his  liberation  at  Rome. 

The  objections  which  Bertboldt  makes  against  the  arguments  just  presented, 
do  not  seem  to  be  weighty.  "  Would  Paul,"  he  asks,  **  promise  to  revisit  Pa- 
lestine, when  the  people  of  that  country  had  just  sent  him  into  captivity  at 
Rome?     A  very  improbable  circumstance  indeed!" 

But  a  nearer  consideration  of  the  circumstances  attending  Paul's  case,  will 
remove  the  appearance  of  any  great  improbability.  For,  first,  Paul  had  been 
kept  a  prisoner  at  Cesarea,  two  years  before  his  removal  to  Rome,  Acts  xxiv. 
25—27 ;  and  at  Rome  he  lived  two  years  more  in  a  similiar  condition,  Acts 
xxviiL  20.  These,  with  the  time  occupied  by  his  going  to  Rome  and  returning 
from  it,  would  make  nearly  a  five  years'  interval  between  his  leaving  Palestine 
and  revisiting  it.  Might  not  some  of  his  fiercest  persecutors  have  died  during 
this  period?     Or  might  they  not  have  laid  aside  their  furious  zeal? 

But,  in  the  next  place,  supposing  our  epistle  to  have  been  sent  to  the  church 
at  Cesarea,  where  Paul  had  been  treated  with  so  much  kindness  during  his 
imprisonment.;  could  there  have  been  any  fear  in  his  mind,  with  respect  to 
paying  them  a  visit  ?  And  even  if  we  suppose  that  Cesarea  was  not  the  place 
to  which  the  letter  was  directed,  but  that  it  was  sent  to  the  Christians  at  Jer- 
usalem ;  yet  the  objection  brought  forward  by  Bertboldt  will  not  be  of  much 
validity.  Paul  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  going  to  Jerusalem,  by  the  pros- 
pect of  persecution.  From  the  time  when  he  first  made  his  appearance  there, 
after  his  conversion,  the  Jews  had  always  showed  a  bitter  enmity  against  him, 
and  persecuted  him.  Yet  this  did  not  deter  him  from  going,  again  and  again, 
to  that  city.     And  why  should  it  now  deter  him  any  more  than  formerly  ? 

Besides,  he  was  now  liberated  from  the  accusations  of  the  Jews,  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  emperor  himself.  Would  they  venture  to  do  again  the  very  thmg 
which  the  court  of  Rome  had  decided  to  be  unlawful?  Might  not  Paul  well 
expect,  with  the  decision  of  the  emperor  in  his  band,  to  find  his  personal  liber- 
ty for  the  future  respected? 

"But,"  says  Bertboldt,  *'  we  have  no  account  that  Paul  paid  a  visit  to  Pa- 
lestine after  bis  liberation." 

True.  But  what  aigument  this  can  furnish  against  the  probability  that  he 
did  pay  such  a  visit,  I  do  not  perceive.     Bertboldt  himself,  in  the  very  para- 
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gn^h  which  contiiiw  thk  oiqectioo,  says,  ''who  does  not  know,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  what  befell  the  apostles  and  primitive  teachers  of  Christianity  are  very 
inoomplete?"  Every  one  knows,  that  Luke  breaks  off  the  history  of  Pan!  with 
the  account  of  his  imprisonment  at  Rome.  Has  any  writer  given  us  a  well 
authenticated  mipplemmt  to  this?  And  can  the  want  of  any  history  of  Paul, 
after  the  period  of  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  be  a  proof  that  he  never  travel- 
led to  any  particular  place  after  this,  or  that  he  did  not  live  and  preach  there  ? 
Surely  this  cannot  be  urged  with  any  show  of  propriety. 

Bleek  (p.  283)  hss  suggested,  that  Heb.  xiii.  16,  19  contains  no  certahi 
intimation  that  the  writer  was  in  a  state  of  dur^i  when  he  wrote  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  But  what  then  can  be  the  probable  meanmg  of  A^rtMArw 
ffr«d«  ?  The  verb  «xf««diirn^4.  means  to  restore  a  thing  to  its  former  state 
or  condition,  which  has  become  diseased,  injured,  or  is  in  a  ruinous  state.  It 
is  applied  to  de^gnate  the  restoring  of  those  who  labour  under  diseases,  to  a 
state  of  soundness,  e.  g.  Matt  xii.  13.  Mark  iii.  o.  viii.  25.  Luke  vi.  10.  It 
also  designates  the  restoration  of  the  lapsed  Jewish  commonwealth  to  pros- 
perity and  splendour,  e.  g.  Matt  xii.  11.  Mark  ix.  12.  Acts  L  6.  In  the 
passage  before  us,  what  can  »TWMr»0rm!b4lt  ^fdv  mean,  unless  it  be,  that  the 
writer  should  be  freed  from  the  state  of  duress  in  which  he  was,  and  thus  be 
able  to  pay  them  a  visit?  And  he  expects  this  vax^w^  ike  sooner ^  should 
they  offer  up  their  supplications  for  him,  as  he  had  requested  them  to  do. 
^Afrofutrmffrtt^M  alone  might  signify  deliverance  from  any  state  whatever  of 
trouble  or  perplexity ;  but  what  r^xioy  Aw^xurmffrmdH  ifAt»  can  mean,  unless 
it  means  what  I  have  above  supposed,  it  would  be  difficult,  I  believe,  to  show. 
The  very  use  of  the  word  »To»mrmffrmdis  shows  the  present  straitened  and  dis- 
tressed condition  of  the  writer;  and  the  use  of  ifeJif  shows,  that  this  condition 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  then  deprived  him  of  the  liberty  of  paying  a  visit  to 
the  Hebrews. 

I  add  only  that  analogy  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Paul,  when  liberat- 
ed,  would  go  to  Palestine,  and  then  to  the  other  churches  in  Asia  Minor. 
Such  was  the  general  course  of  his  travels;  see  Acts  xviii.  22,  seq.  It  is  al- 
together consonant,  then,  with  the  usage  of  Paul,  to  suppose  that  he  would 
visit  the  church  at  Palestine,  after  his  imprisonment  at  Rome  ;  and  therefore 
natural  to  suppose,  that  Heb.  xiiL  23  refers  to  sueh  an  event. 

(3)  If  the  reading  in  Heb.  x.  34,  "for  ye  had  compassion  on  my  bondg 
{rtSe  hafMSg  fMu)f*  be  correct,  it  is  another  argument  that  Paul  is  the  author 
of  our  epistle ;  for  his  bonds  in  Palestine,  whither  the  letter  was  sent,  were 
well  known.  That  he  obtained  compassion  there,  particularly  during  his  two 
years'  abode  at  Cesarea,  will  not  be  questioned.  But  as  the  reading  ^wftotg 
f4Mt  is  controverted,  and  dio^o/^  (the  pritonert)  is  preferred  by  some  good 
critics,  I  do  not  think  proper  to  urge  this  argument;  although  the  evidence  is 
about  equally  in  frivour  of  )M/«oif  /emv,  W^oir,  and  ^/ec/o/^ . 

(4)  The  salutation  in  Heb.  xiiL  24,  agrees  with  the  supposition  that  Paul 
wrote  this  epistie ;  iaxm^oprmi  vftOf  o/  c>xo  r^  *Ir«ix/«^  Paul  writing  from 
Rome,  wUch  had  communication  of  course  with  aU  parts  of  Italy,  and  with 
the  Italian  churches,  more  or  less  of  whose  members  we  may  well  suppose  to 
have  been  often  at  Rome,  may  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  sent  such 
a  salutation.     Indeed,  the  circumstances  render  this  quite  probable. 

The  objections  made  against  this,  do  not  strike  me  as  forcible.  Eichhom 
alleges,  that  o/  d^'o  rns  *Ir«x/«f  must  mean,  people  who  had  come  from  Italy  ^ 
i.  e.  who  had  left  Italy,  and  were  locaUy  out  of  it,  when  the  writer  sent  a  salu- 
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tation  from  them.    Consequently,  he  concludes,  the  writer  of  the  epistle  could 
not  have  been  Paul,  duiing  hb  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

Bleek  has  recently  repeated  for  substance  the  same  oljeetiom,  p.  SB  1  aeq. 
alleging  that  the  writer  must  of  necessity  be  supposed  to  be  (mt  of  Iktfy  and 
most  probably  those  also  whom  he  calls  0/  d^»  'Ir^^/n^.  He  finds  some  diil- 
cnlty,  indeed,  in  making  this  latter  part  out;  but  on  the  whole,  he  thinks  we 
may  understand  it  of  Christians  who  had  fled  from  Italy  in  the  time  of  Nero's 
persecution. 

In  his  Review  of  the  first  edition  of  my  work,  p.  14,  he  has  repeated  his  ob- 
jections still  more  confidently,  alle^g  that  the  very  examples,  produced  by 
me  to  illustrate  the  meaning  which  I  give  to  0/  il**^,  do  in  fiiet  prove  the  con- 
trary ;  and  this  because  when  0/  dxo  is  applied  to  perstms,  it  necessarily  im- 
plies  that  they  are  out  of  the  place  which  is  designated  by  the  word  that  follows 
MTOi  or  that  the  writer  himself  is  not  in  that  place. 

In  opposition  to  all  this  I  make  the  appeal,  the  only  one  which  can  be 
made,  to  meage,  and  ask  that  the  followmg  mstances  may  be  duly  examined. 
IremariL, 

(1)  Tliat  0/  «xo  is  manifestly  employed,  in  some  cases,  as  a  mere  equivalent 
for  a/ !»,  i.  e.  as  a  paraphrasis  or  an  expression  which  in  sense  is  a  mere  aeffec" 
iwe.  When  the  preposition  d^o  is  followed  by  a  noon,  it  is  often  equivalent 
also  to  our  English  words  belonging  to,  pertaimng  to,  etc.  As  examples  of 
both  these  usages,  we  may  take  Acts  xii.  1,  Herod  vexed  some  tZp  tM  r^g  i»- 
jiXii^/«r,  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  cAnrcA  ;  Acts  xv.  5,  there  arose  some  rm 
dvi  T^r  ai^iwuts  t£p  ^m^t9tUt»9,  of  those  whobekmged  to  the  sectofthe  Pharisees  ; 
Lnke  i.  2,  •/  its'  d^xi^  •^rivrai,  original  ege^witnessesf  hvke  xix.  39,  and 
eomeqfthe  Pharisees  dwi  rw  ^C^ov,  belonging  to  the  multitude^  which  multi- 
tude  were  then  present  and  surrounded  Jesus ;  Acts  xxviL  44,  and  some  bjf 
means  qf  those  things  rmv  dri  rev  xXo/ot^,  which  belonged  to  the  ship;  Heb.  xii. 
95^  how  much  more  shall  we  [not  escape]  if  we  turn  away  from  riwmw  ^^sZw, 
the  heavenly  [admonisherl. 

These  may  sufilce  to  show  the  nature  of  the  expression  •/  «lxd  .  .  ,  and  to 
prove  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  employed  in  the  same  way 
as  oll«»  i-  e.  in  the  manner  of  an  adjective ;  for  so  0/ 1»  ....  is  not  nnfre- 
qaently  used,  e.  g.  a/  U  l^iSi/ciCy  the  eontemious,  0/ 1»  W^mv,  etieklers  for  the 
law;  tI  Ig  o^tfMv,  heavenly;  0/  U  riit  Z»te»^  olKfat,  Cssar'sldomesiios,  etc. 

We  have  now  to  apply  the  phrase  0/  dvi  ...  to  placSf  and  to  see  whether  it 
aiay  here  retain  the  sense  of  pertaining  to,  belonging  to,  and  this  without  any 
necessary  implication  that  the  persons  spoken  of  are  out  of  such  place,  or 
without  any  reference  at  all  to  the  writer  as  to  what  place  he  is  in,  whether  in 
the  one  named,  or  ui  some  other. 

John  xL  1,  Now  a  certain  man  was  sick,  Ad^0t^d'M'o  r^  Bn^mptof;  and 
yet  we  know  with  certainty  from  the  context,  that  Laiarus  was  sick  and  died 
at  his  own  home,  m  this  very  Bethany ;  and  that  the  narration  has  no  refer, 
enoe  at  aD  to  the  place  of  the  writer,  is  equally  certun.  Acts  x.  23,  certain 
brethren  rSw  dvi  *I^«^c  ^»9xd»y  aitrf  [rfl  TUr^\  and  on  the  morrow  th^ 
came  to  Cmarea,  Now  here  the  men  ru9  dvi^Uxims,  set  out  in  company 
with  Peter,  and  they  and  Peter  both  are  m  Joppa  when  ^f^xdov  they  est  out 
om  their  Journey  in  eonqfony,  stnd  it  is  only  on  the  next  day  ifier  this,  that  we 
ifaid  them  at  another  place.     Acts  zvii.  18,  now  when  0/  dvi  0ffir«AoWx«r  'lov- 

hOoi  knew  that  in  Berea,  etc they  came  thither  stirring  up  the  populace. 

Bleek  has  replied  to  this  example,  (which  was  produced  in  the  first  edition  of 
my  work,)  by  alleging  that  the  writer  has  reference  in  his  own  mind,  when  he 
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says  0/  «lxo  Of0<r«Xojr/»if ^  *  Iov)«/ei,  to  the  siUneguaU  coming  of  these  persons 
to  Berea,  and  their  demeanour  there,  Review,  p.  14.  But  it  would  be  rather 
a  singular  reason  for  calling  men  0/  dxo ....  because,  in  the  subsequent 
course  of  narration,  we  might  have  occasion  to  speak  of  their  being  or  acting 
in  some  ofther  place  besides  that  named  in  connexion  with  «l«-o.  Besides; 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  in  the  phrase  0/  tivo  r^e  BuwaJiwUne  'Iov^m/. 
dxo  riis  0i9v»yiOfUnf  is  by  the  laws  of  grammatical  construction  a  mere  a4^<0c- 
tive  in  substance.  Bleek  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  circumstances  of  thb 
nature  thrown  in  between  the  article  and  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs,  are 
adjectives  in  their  very  nature,  i.  e.  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Greek  lan« 
guage ;  so  that  here  is  a  cause  d^nitely  speaking  what  was  claimed  for  it  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  present  work.  If  the  writer  had  meant  to  express  the 
idea  for  which  Bleek  contends,  he  would  of  course  have  said  «(  )*  tywataait  0/ 
*Ioi;)«tioi,  ifxSoy  dxi  r^s  &t99aJiO»iiui(  x^uui  veiXiVowrtf  x.  r.  X.  Acts  xxi.  16, 
WMvX^oy  If  JMii  T«y  fAoSinrtiv  oEto  Kutvu^imf  ov»  ifUff  «.  r.  A.,  L  e.  some  of  the 
Christian  brethren  heUmging  to  Cesarea,  set  out  from  that  place  in  company 
with  Paul  and  his  friends,  or  accompanied  them ;  a  case  of  the  same  nature 
with  that  in  Acts  x.  28  noted  above.  Here  there  is  surely  no  reference  to 
the  writer  as  being  out  of  Cesarea,  nor  to  the  riy  /t««dqr«fjr  «lro  1%  lL$u9m^l»i 
as  being  out  of  Cesarea,  but  to  the  simple  fact,  that  some  of  the  Cesareans 
accompanied  Paul  and  his  friends  on  their  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

After  exhibiting  these  illustrations  of  the  principle  in  question  concerning 

the  use  of  0/  mto it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  refer  to  other  examples 

of  the  like  usage.  Matt,  xxvii.  67i  *I«w4^  dvi  'A(/ft«ed«/«r,  Joseph  the  AnmO' 
thean,  i.  e.  Joseph  belonging  by  birth  or  origin  to  Arimathea ;  surely  not  Jo- 
seph who  had  lately  come  from  that  place,  for  he  was  fiwxiifMtif  fiovhiurns^  one 
of  the  honourable  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem;  comp.  the  same  expression  in 
Mark  xv.  43.  Luke  xxiii.  51.  John  xix.  38.  So  the  expression  Jesus  .... 
0  dvo  N«t^«^r,  is  plainly  the  some  as  Jesus  0  Am  i^o  N«{[«^r,  i.  e.  who  belongs 
there,  Jesus  the  Nazarene  ;  comp.  Acts  x.  38,  John  i.  46.  So  aIxo  KtXtxUgy 
a  Cicilian,  Acts  xxiii.  34;  rme  ^  'i^o  r^s*Asit^*Uvidiot,  certain  Asiatic 
Jews,  Acts  xxiv.  18;  (the  position  of  r/yi^  ffxe  ».  r.  K  makes  this  meaning 
certain  again).  Mark  iii.  7,  oroAy  xx^^o;  ««*•  TttTUKmias  fidUnoed  him  [Jesus] ; 
yet  Jesus  was  now  in  Galilee,  and  did  not  leave  here  when  the  multitudes  in 
question  followed  him.  John  i.  45,  Philip  «  to  Budv^ild,  i.  e.  the  Sethsaitkm, 
a  native  of  Bethsaida;  comp.  John  xii.  21.  John  xxi.  2,  Nathanael  idvo 
K«m,  a  native  of  Cana,  Matt.  iv.  25,  great  multitudes  <>«-•  TtPitXaimf  foU 
lowed  Jesus,  etc. ;  yet  both  he  and  they  were  in  Galilee  during  all  the  time 
of  their  following  him.  Matt.  xv.  1,  0/  dxc '  U^tiKv/AMv  y^ufifntTiif,  from  the 
position  of  the  words,  must  mean  simply  the  Jerusalem  scribest  i.  e.  scribes 
who  belonged  to  Jerusalem. 

Other  instances  might  easily  be  added;  but  I  apprehend  that  Bleek  himself 
will  candidly  admit  that  no  more  are  necessary. 

From  all  this  it  is  plain  enough,  then,  that  0/  liwo  *  Irtikt^  means  neither 
more  nor  less  than  ihe  Italians,  i.  e.  those  who  belonged  to  the  country  of 
Italy ;  and  this,  without  at  all  determining  whether  the  writer,  or  they,  or 
both,  were  out  of  Italy,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 

Had  the  Greek  Concordance  been  consulted,  the  critics  who  have  occasion- 
ed this  long  philological  disquisition,  would  probably  have  seen,  that  where 
«xo  is  designed  to  express  a  local  removing  or  distance,  such  verbs  as  i^ofitu, 
Zitiyfi^,  ujfmfidhet,  ^tt^i^ofim,  dx^x^^n^  ««riii/3«iy«,  ^irixfi^^  ».  r.  X,  are  em- 
ployed before  it,  or  along  with  it. 
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I  roust  continue,  then,  to  entertain  my  former  views  respecting  0/  «to  r^s 
*  Irnxleif,  until  I  find  some  better  reason  to  change  them  than  I  have  yet  been 
able  to  find.  Nay,  I  may  even  venture  to  call  in  question  whether  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  unts  loquendi  of  the  Greek,  to  employ  0/  »ieo  ....  in  order  to 
designate  persons  as  those  who  have  gone  from  one  place  to  another,  unless 
some  verb  is  joined  with  the  phrase  which  expresses  the  action  of  going,  etc. ; 
compare  for  example.  Acts  xviiL  2.  Matt.  iii.  7.  iii.  13,  16.  vii.  23.  viii.  1,  11, 
34.  xii.  43.  xiiu  1.  xiv.  29.  xvii.  9,  18.  xix.  1.  Mark  i.  9,  10,  42.  iu.  22. 
▼.  35,  etc.,  etc. 

In  reference,  however,  to  the  whole  phrase  in  question,  it  is  asked,  '  How 
came  Italians  to  salute  a  church  in  Palestine  ?  If  Paul  wrote  our  epistle  at 
Rome,  why  did  he  not  say,  aafrt^^Qwrm  vfi&t  0/  iiei  'Pm^v;  ?  What  acquain- 
tance had  the  Banumt  with  the  church  at  Palestine  T 

This  objection,  however,  will  not  bear  examination.  The  Romans  surely 
were  Itatiang;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  the  writer  at  Rome 
said,  0/  »7ro  'riif*F*tfAii(,  or  0/  ««*•  riit '  IraTi/nf,  if  he  meant  to  send  only  the  salu- 
tation of  Christians  who  resided  at  Rome.  But  is  it  at  all  probable  that  there 
were  not  Christians  often  at  Rome  from  various  parts  of  Italy,  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  Paul,  and  who  cherished  a  friendly  interest  for  the  church  whom 
he  was  addressing  ?  If  these  also,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  wished  to  send 
the  expression  of  their  friendly  regards  to  the  Hebrews,  what  other  phraseo- 
logy could  Paul  have  adopted,  that  would  be  more  appropriate  than  0/  airo 
T^f  *Ir«7i/«f,  which  would  embrace  Christians  in  general  who  lived  in  the  coun- 
try where  the  writer  was  ? 

Then  why  should  this  be  thought  so  strange,  when  an  example  of  the  very 
same  nature  may  be  produced  from  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Paul  ?  This 
apostle,  writing  from  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8.)  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  says. 
The  churches  of  Asia  salute  you,  xvi  19.  May  not  the  same  questions  be 
urged  here,  which  objectors  urge  in  the  case  above  ?  May  not  we  ask.  How 
could  the  Asiatics  be  personally  known  to  the  Corinthians?  And  why 
should  Paul  speak  of  the  churches  of  Asia,  and  not  of  that  at  Ephesus? 
Plainly  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  Christians  from  different  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  (which  is  here  meant),  were  collected  together  in  Ephesus  its  capital, 
where  they  had  intercourse  with  Paul,  and  knew  that  he  was  addressing  the 
Corinthians,  and  desired  an  expression  of  their  brotherly  affection  toward  them. 
What  is  more  common,  every  day,  than  for  single  individuals,  or  societies  of 
men,  who  have  never  had  any  personal  intercourse  together,  to  exchange 
friendly  salutations?  Could  not  Paul  as  well  send  the  salutations  of  0/0^x0 
T%*Ir«A/«f,  as  of  the  iKtCKiiiritu  riis'Atrictf, 

Such  are  the  various  circumstances  adverted  to  in  our  epistle,  which  serve 
to  render  it  probable  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  it.  From  its  nature  this 
evidence  is  indirect;  but  evidence  of  such  a  kmd  is,  not  unfrequently,  as 
convincing  as  that  which  appears  to  be  more  direct.  The  prefixing  or  suffix- 
ing a  writer's  name  to  an  epistle,  is  a  more  easy  and  obvious  method  of 
interpolation,  than  the  insertion  of  minute  circumstances  which  imply  a  very 
intimate  acquaintance  with  a  writer's  condition  and  circumstances. 

Will  any  one  undertake  to  show,  that  the  circumstances  which  are  brought 
into  view  above,  may  be  more  probably  attached  to  some  other  person  than 
to  Paul  ?  If  not,  then  the  probability  from  them  is  in  favour  of  Paul  as  the 
author  of  our  epistle. 
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XX.  EnDSIfCB  THAT  THB  BPI8TLB  18  PaUL's»  PBOM  ▲  nMILAUTY  OV  WHTI- 
MBNT;  and  also  PBOM  THB  roue,  MBTHOD,  STTLB,  and  DICTIOV  OF  THB 
COMPOSITION. 

Thb  preceding  secUon  treated  of  the  &ct8  or  external  circumstances,  to 
which  various  passages  of  our  epistle  advert;  and  what  is  gathered  firom 
these  may  be  called*  in  a  certain  respect,  a  kind  of  external  evidence.  But  a 
comparison  of  our  epistle  with  the  other  acknowledged  writings  of  Paul, 
remains  yet  to  be  made.  This  is  a  spedea  of  evidence,  on  which  some  have 
relied  with  great  confidence ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  has  been  appealed 
to  with  equal  confidence,  both  by  those  who  defend  and  by  those  who  assail 
the  Pauline  origin  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Even  in  very  ancient  times, 
so  early  as  the  third  century,  the  same  occurrence  took  place.  One  might, 
perhaps,  naturally  enough  conclude  from  this,  that  no  very  satislabtory  evi- 
dence on  either  side  can  be  obtained ;  but  that  the  epistle  contains  things  to 
which  both  parties  may  appeal,  with  some  tolerable  show  of  reason.  Before 
coming,  however,  to  such  a  conclusion,  we  ought  at  least  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation,  and  to  weigh  well  all  the  arguments  which  are  adduced  to  sup. 
port  the  respective  opinions  to  which  I  allude. 

A  comparison  between  our  epistle  and  the  acknowledged  letters  of  Paul, 
may  have  respect  to  the  dodrinee  taught  in  both ;  or  to  theybrm  and  method, 
as  well  as  the  etyle  and  diction,  of  the  epistle.  When  these  shall  have  passed 
in  review  before  us,  the  allegations  with  regard  to  a  dieeimilarity  between 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  other  epistles  of  Paul,  may  be  further  dis- 
cussed. 


XXI.    SiMILABITT  OF  DOCTRINES   BBTWEBN  THB  BPISTUB  TO  THB  HbBBBWS 

AND  THB  ACKNOWLBDOBD  BPISTLBS  OF  PaUL. 

Abb  the  sentimenie  in  our  epistle  such  as  Paul  was  wont  to  teach  ?  Do 
they  accord  with  his,  not  only  in  such  a  general  way  as  we  may  easOy  suppose 
the  sentiments  of  all  Christians  in  the  apostolic  age  harmonized  with  each 
other,  but  have  they  the  colouring,  the  proportion,  the  characteristic  features 
of  Paul's  sentiments  ?  Are  they  so  stated  and  insisted  on,  as  Paul  is  wont  to 
state  and  insist  on  his? 

Before  proceeding  in  my  endeavours  to  answer  these  questions,  it  will  be 
proper  to  state  some  general  considerations  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  in  question. 

Those  who  disbelieve  the  Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle  are  wont  to  urge 
very  strenuously  all  the  discrepancies  between  it  and  the  acknowledged  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  as  to  diction,  phraseology,  ideas,  doctrine,  etc.,  and  to  claim  Uiat 
these  decide  the  point  against  the  probability  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Schulz  and  Seyfiarth  have  made  up  almost  the 
whole  of  their  arguments  against  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  epistle,  from 
considerations  of  this  nature.  Others  before  them  had  done  so  to  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  and  Bleek  and  De  Wette  have  recently  adopted  much  of 
this  nature  from  the  writers  just  named. 

Now,  if  there  be  any  weight  in  this  argument,  it  is  incumbent  on  those 
who  adopt  a  different  opinion,  to  show  that  the  opposite  of  this  is  true,  viz. 
that  there  is  a  resemblance  instead  of  a  great  discrepancy),  between  our 
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episUe  and  the  acknowl^ed  writings  of  Paul ;  and  if  this  reseniblance  can 
be  shown  to  extend  to  all  the  particulars  above  named,  to  be  striking,  and 
to  be  minute,  then  of  course,  the  argument  in  question  is  deprived  of  all  its 
importance  and  shown  to  be  groundless. 

Bleek  (Rev.  p.  15)  expresses  his  wonder  that  I  should  think  of  deducing 
any  aignment  in  fiivour  of  Paul,  from  such  resemblances.  He  says  that  the 
resemblance  is  still  more  striking  between  Paul  and  the  first  epistle  of  Peters 
e.  g.  1  Pet.  L  3,  comp.  Eph.  i.  3 ;  1  Pet  iii.  1,  comp.  £ph.  v.  22 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  9, 
oomp.  Rom.  xlL  17;  1  Pet.  v.  5,  comp.  Eph.  v.  21;  1  Pet.  v.  14,  comp. 
1  Cor.  xvL  20;  1  Pet.  IL  10,  comp.  Gal.  v.  13,  (14?);  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  seq., 
comp.  Rom.  xiii.  1—4;  1  Pet.  iv.  2,  comp.  PhU.  ii.  14;  1  Pet.  v.  1,  comp. 
Rom.  viii.  18,  etc. 

That  there  are  resemblances  of  expression*  in  some  of  these  passages, 
need  not  be  denied.  I  have  examined  them  all  with  attention.  Some  of  the 
references  are  undoubtedly  incorrect,  and  do  not  express  the  meaning  of 
Prof.  Bleek ;  e.  g.  GaL  v.  13.  Phil.  IL  14,  or  else  the  corresponding  1  Pet, 
iL  10  and  iv.  2  are  incorrect.  As  to  the  others  collectively  we  may  say,  that 
the  respective  writers,  in  Inculcating  the  same  sentiments,  have  now  and 
then  hit  upon  the  same  wards.  This  is  all  that  can  be  justly  said.  Why  did 
'not  Bleek  draw  out  these  parallelisms,  and  produce  them  to  the  view  of  the 
reader  ?  The  bare  inspection  of  them  would  show  the  very  contrary  of  tliat 
for  which  they  are  alleged.  Every  reader  of  Ghreek  has  the  power  of  making 
the  comparison  for  himself;  and  to  every  one  who  does  make  it,  and 
is  compeCoit  to  judge  of  the  result,  I  cheerfully  commit  the  question  at 


Then  as  to  arrangement,  colouring,  diction,  course  of  thought  in  general, 
method  of  atguing  and  exhorting — ^m  a  word,  the  taut  enaembie  of  the  first 
epistle  of  Peter, — I  hazard  nothing  in  repeating  it,  that  every  reader  must  feel 
the  difference  to  be  wide  between  ibis  and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But 
if  this  IB  not  to  l>e  appealed  to,  (and  I  am  altogether  willing  that  a  resort  to 
aehtal  comparison  should  be  made,)  then  let  the  resemblance  be  drawn  out 
for  ocular  view,  between  1  Pet.  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  I  have 
drawn  it  out  in  the  following  pages  between  the  latter  and  Paul's  acknow- 
ledged epistles.  The  fiomess  of  Uiis  appeal  will  not  be  called  in  ques* 
tion. 

Bleek  wonders  that  I  should  think  of  arguing  from  the  similarity  of  our 
epistle  to  Paul's,  (which  he  acknowledges  is  great,  p.  15,)  that  Paul  was  the 
author  of  the  former.  But  if  diversitjf  be  an  argument  agauut  sameness  of 
authorship,  (and  so  Bleek  and  others  strenuoudy  contend,)  then  why  is  not 
^miladty  an  aigument  in  favour  of  it?  I  allow,  that  there  may  be  similari- 
ty arising  from  intimate  intercourse,  frequent  reading  and  admiringt  etc.,  be- 
tween two  different  writers ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  also  be  al- 
lowed,  that  diversity,  and  sometimes  great  diversity  too,  may  exist,  and  does 
exist,  between  the  writings  of  the  same  man,  at  different  periods  of  his  life, 
and  in  different  circumstances.  Consequently  neither  smUariijf  nor  diversitj^, 
nnless  they  aro  of  a  very  marked  and  specific  character,  can  absolutely  deter- 
mine the  question  in  the  one  way  or  the  other. 

But  still,  when  diversity  is  urged  as  a  powerful  and  conclusive  argument 
against  the  Paolhie  origin  of  our  epistle,  it  is  of  course  the  duty  of  those  who 
advocate  this  origin  to  show.  If  they  can,  that  just  the  opposite  of  this  is  true, 
and  consequently  that  there  b  no  ground  for  such  an  argument.  As  a  species 
of  ne^ive  proof,  therefore,  if  nothing  more,  it  becomes  expedient  to  produce 
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this,  and  fully  to  produce  it.  Why  should  Bleek  find  fault  with  me  for  doing 
this,  while  he  insists  on  diversity  of  diction,  etc.,  as  an  aigument  against  the 
Pauline  origin  of  the  epistle  in  question  ? 

If  the  resemblances  that  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  sequel,  show  nothing 
more,  they  show  thus  much,  viz.,  that  there  is  not  in  our  epistle  sufficient  di- 
versity, to  justify  any  one  for  pleading  this,  in  order  to  prove  that  Paul  did  not 
write  it.  This  done,  the  principal  argument  of  those  who  do  thus  plead,  is 
rendered  null. 

I  hope  for  pardon,  then,  while  I  still  persist  in  producing  the  resemblances 
in  question.  Nor  are  they  merely  of  a  negative  character.  We  shall  see 
that  they  are  too  near,  and  too  numerous,  not  to  have  some  pontive  weight 
in  rendering  it  probable  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  our  epistle. 

I  begin,  as  the  heading  of  tlus  Section  proposes,  with  resemUance  in  regard 
to  doctrine. 

The  resemblance  in  respect  to  doctrinb  may  be  arranged,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity  and  distinction  under  the  following  heads. 

L   General  preference  of  Christianity  over  Judaism. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  all  the  apostles  and  primi- 
tive teachers  of  Christianity,  who  were  well  instructed  in  the  principles  of  this 
religion,  must  have  acknowledged  and  taught  its  superiority  over  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  Jews.  The  very  fact  that  they  were  Christians,  necessarily 
implies  this.  But  still,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  the  preference  of  the  new  over 
the  ancient  religion,  is  taught  by  Paul  in  a  manner  different  from  that  of  other 
writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  with  more  emphasis,  in  his  writings,  than 
in  any  other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume. 

The  grounds  of  preferring  Christianity  to  Judaism,  may  be  classed  under 
the  following  particulars. 

(1)  The  superior  degree  of  light,  or  religious  knowledge,  imparted  by  the 
gospel. 

In  his  acknowledged  epistles,  Paul  calls  Judaism  rcl  vr^txfit^  rov  n/iafMv, 
Gal.  iv.  8  ;  and  again,  r$L  k^buii  »ai  lerttx/^  mtxfith  Gal.  iv.  9.  He  repre- 
sents it  as  adapted  to  children,  i^ifv/o/,  Gal.  iv.  3,  who  ate  in  a  state  of  nonage 
and  pupilage.  Gal.  iv.  2,  or  in  the  condition  of  servants  rather  than  that  of 
heirs.  Gal.  iv.  1. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christians  attain  to  a  higher  knowledge  of  God,  Gal. 
iv.  9 ;  they  are  no  more  as  servants,  but  become  sons,  and  obtain  the  privi- 
lege of  adoption.  Gal.  iv.  5,  6.  They  are  represented  as  rihaot,  V  Cor. 
xiv.  20 ;  as  being  furnished  with  instruction  adequate  to  make  them  Aii^^t 
rOitlwf,  Eph.  iv.  11 — 13.  Christianity  leads  them  to  seethe  glorious  dis- 
plays of  himself,  which  God  has  made  with  an  unveiled  face,  i.  e.  clearly,  2 
Cor.  iii.  18;  while  Judaism  threw  a  veil  over  these  things,  2  Cor.  ii.  13. 
Christianity  is  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  its  votaries,  4  haMpim  rw  HH^fimroc, 
2  Cor.  iii.  8 ;  while  Judaism  was  engraven  on  tablets  of  stone,  hrtrvvofithn  h 
xl^tf,  2  Cor.  iii.  7. 

Such  is  the  brief  sketch  of  Paul's  views  in  respect  to  this  point,  as  represent- 
ed in  his  acknowledged  epistles.  Let  us  now  compare  these  views  with  those 
which  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  discloses. 

This  epistle  commences  with  the  declaration,  that  God,  who  in  times  past 
spake  to  the  Fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by 
his  Son,  Heb.  i.  I.  ii.  1,  seq.  Judaism  was  revealed  only  by  the  mediation 
of  angels,  ii.  2  ;  while  Christianity  was  revealed  by  the  Son  of  God,  and 
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abundantly  confirmed  by  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ii.  S,  4.  The 
ancient  covenant  was  imperfect,  in  respect  to  the  means  which  it  furnished  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  but  the  new  covenant  provides  that  all  shall  know 
the  Lord,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  viii,  9 — 11.  The  law  was  only  a 
sketch  or  imperfect  representation  of  religious  blessings ;  while  the  gospel 
proffers  the  blessings  themselves,  x.  1.  The  worthies  of  ancient  times  had 
only  imperfect  views  of  spiritual  blessings;  while  Christians  enjoy  them  in  full 
measure,  xi.  39,  40. 

(2)  The  gospel  holds  out  superior  motives  and  encouragements  to  virtue  and 
piety, 

Paul  represents  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  while  under  the  law,  as  like  to 
that  of  children  immured  and  kept  under  the  eye  of  masters  and  teachers,  GaL 
iii.  23,  iv.  2 ;  as  being  in  bondage.  Gal.  iv.  3 ;  as  servants,  iv,  1 ;  as  children, 
iv.  8 ;  and  as  having  the  spirit  of  bondage,  Rom.  viii.  1 5,  which  gives  place,  under 
the  Christian  religion,  to  the  spirit  of  adoption,  by  which  they  approach  God 
with  filial  confidence,  Rom,  viii.  15 — 17.  Christianity  has  liberated  us  from 
pedagogues,  and  made  us  partakers  of  the  privileges  of  sons  and  heirs.  Gal.  iii. 
25  seq.,  iv.  4  seq.  The  liberty  of  the  gospel  affords  urgent  motives  for  the 
practice  of  virtue.  Gal.  v,  1.  seq.,  v.  13.  seq.  The  spirit  imparted  under  the 
gospel  furnishes  sdd,  and  creates  special  obligation,  to  mortify  our  evil  passions 
and  affections,  Rom.  viii.  12 — 17.  Circumcision  is  now  nothing,  and  uncircum- 
cision  nothing ;  but  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God  is  the  all-important 
consideration,  1  Cor.  vii.  19.  Not  curcumcision  or  uncircumcision  is  matter  of 
concern,  under  the  Christian  religion,  but  a  new  creation,  i.  e.  a  spiritual 
renovation.  Gal.  vi.  15,  and  fiiith  which  worketh  by  love.  Gal.  v.  6. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  There  we  find,  that  the  sa- 
crifices prescribed  by  the  Jewish  law  could  not  quiet  and  purify  the  conscience 
of  the  worshipper,  Ix.  9 ;  nor  deliver  him  from  the  pollution  of  sin,  in  order 
that  he  might  in  a  becoming  manner  worship  the  living  God ;  which  is  effect- 
ed only  under  the  gospel,  ix.  14.  The  law  served  to  inspire  its  votaries  with 
awe  and  terror,  Heb.  xiL  18—21 ;  but  the  gospel  with  cheering  confidence, 
xii.  22 — 24.  Now  we  may  obtain  grace  to  serve  God  in  an  acceptable  man- 
ner, xii.  28.  We  have  a  covenant  established  on  better  promises  than  the 
ancient  one,  viii.  6 — 13 ;  and  are  urged  by  more  powerful  motives  to  a  holy 
life  under  the  gospel,  xii.  25 — 29. 

It  must  be  admitted,  in  respect  to  the  particulars  of  the  comparison  just 
drawn,  that  the  diction  of  the  passages  generally,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
presents  no  very  striking  resemblances  to  that  in  Paul's  acknowledged  epistles. 
But  this,  as  will  be  easily  seen  by  inspecting  all  the  passages  drawn  into  the 
comparison,  may  very  naturally  result  from  the  different  topics  with  which  the 
passages  from  our  epistle  stand  connected.  The  mode  of  introducing  these 
topics  \B  different,  because  it  arises  from  different  occasions  of  introducing  them. 
But  the  fundamental  ideas  in  both  are  the  same.  Other  writers  also  of  the 
New  Testament  urge  the  obligations  of  Christians  to  peculiar  holiness  of  life  ; 
but  what  other  writers,  except  Paul,  urge  it  from  comparative  views  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations? 

(3)  The  superior  efficacy  of  the  gospel  in  promoting  and  ensuring  the  real 
and  permanent  happiness  of  mankind, 

Paul  represents  the  law  as  possessing  only  a  condemning  power,  and  sub- 
jecting all  men  to  its  curse,  in  consequence  of  disobedience,  Gal.  iii.  10.  ft 
is  the  minbtry  of  death,  2  Cor.  iii.  7 ;  the  ministry  of  condemnation,  2  Cor. 
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iii.  9 ;  by  it  none  can  obtain  justification  or  pardoning  mercy,  Gal.  iii.  11. 
Rom.  iii.  20. 

On  the  contrary,  Christianity  is  the  ministry  of  pardon,  riis  ItKcttoavpnif, 
2  Cor.  iii.  9  ;  it  holds  out  forgiveness  of  sins  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  gratuitous 
pardon  on  account  of  him,  Rom.  iv.  24,  25.  Eph.  i.  7.  Through  him,  we 
are  allowed  to  cherish  the  hope  of  future  glory,  Rom.  y.  1,  2  ;  and  this  with- 
out perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  Rom,  iii.  21.  Gal.  ii.  16.  Acts  xiii.  38,  39. 
And  to  such  blessings  under  the  gospel,  a  most  important  circumstance  is  at- 
tached, in  order  to  heighten  their  value,  viz.,  that  they  are  perennial^  and  not 
(like  the  Mosaic  institutions)  liable  to  abolition,  2  Cor.  iii.  11. 

In  correspondence  with  all  this,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  represents  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  as  one  which  was  odculated  to  inspire  awe  and  terror, 
Heb.  xii.  18—21 ;  the  offerings  and  sacrifices  which  it  enjoined,  could  never 
tranquillize  and  purify  the  conscience  of  the  worshippers,  ix.  9 ;  for  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sin,  x.  4,  11.  The 
blood  of  Christ  has  made  a  real  expiation,  procured  forgiveness,  and  lit>erated 
the  conscience  from  an  oppressive  sense  of  guilt,  Ix.  11 — 14.  v.  9.  vi.  18 — 
20.  Christ  by  his  death  has  delivered  us  from  the  condemning  power  of 
sin,  and  freed  us  from  the  oppressive  fear  which  it  occasions,  ii.  14,  15.  He 
has  procured  access  to  God,  and  is  ever  ready  to  aid  those  who  approach  him, 
vii.  25.  ix.  24.  The  offering  which  he  has  made  for  sin  has  a  perennial  infiu- 
ence,  and  without  repetition  remauis  forever  efficacious,  ix.  12,  25—28.  x.  12, 
vii.  23 — 28. 

Other  writers  also  of  the  New  Testament  have  set  before  us  the  blessings 
of  the  gospel ;  and  these,  as  connected  with  what  Christ  has  done  and  suf- 
fered. But  what  other  writer,  except  Paul,  has  charged  his  picture  with  such 
a  contrast  between  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations,  and  thrown  so 
much  shade  over  the  one,  and  light  over  the  other  ?  If  the  hand  of  Paul  be 
not  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  the  hand  of  one  who  had  drunk  in 
deeply  of  his  doctrmes,  and  in  a  high  degree  participated  of  his  feelings  and 
views. 

(4)  The  Jewish  dispensation  was  only  a  type  and  shadow  of  the  Christian, 

Thus  Paul  often  represents  it.  Meats  and  drinks,  feasts  and  new  moons 
and  sabbaths,  are  aKtti  ruv  fiiKKovruify  but  the  aaf^a  is  Christ,  Col.  ii.  16,  17. 
The  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  was  typical  of  Christian  baptism;  and  the 
manna,  of  our  spiritual  food,  1  Cor  x.  1 — 6.  The  occurrences  under  the 
ancient  dispensation  were  typical  of  things  under  the  new,  1  Cor.  x.  1 1.  In 
like  manner,  Paul  calls  Adam  rvxoi  rov  fcixxoprof,  1,  e.  a  type  of  Christ,  Rom« 
v.  14.  comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  45-— 47.  The  Mosaic  institution  did  but  darkly  shadow 
that  which  is  clearly  revealed  under  the  gospel,  2  Cor.  iii.  1 3 — 1 8.  Hagar 
and  Sarah  may  be  considered  as  allegorically  representing  the  law  and  the  gos- 
pel, or  the  two  covenants.  Gal.  iv.  22 — 3 1 .  The  law  was  only  our  pedagogue 
until  the  coming  of  Christ,  under  whom  full  privileges  are  enjoyed.  Gal.  iii.  23 
—25.  iv.  1—5. 

The  epbtle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  like  manner,  represents  the  Jewish  rites  and 
ordinances  only  as  a  x«^«/3oX9,  i.  e.  a  significant  emblem  of  blessings  under 
the  gospel ;  and  these  rites  were  imposed  only  until  the  time  of  reformation, 
ix.  9 — 14.  The  law  was  only  vKta  of  good  things  to  come;  while  the  gospel 
proffered  the  very  things  themselves,  x.  1.  All  the  Levitical  ritual,  the  tern- 
pie  itself,  and  all  its  appurtenances,  were  only  a  v^6lttyfAa  of  the  temple  in 
wliich  Christ  ministers,  and  of  the  functions  which  he  performs,  viii.  1 — 9.  ix. 
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22—24 ;  they  were  a  designed  emblem  of  the  objects  of  the  new  dispensa* 
tion,  ix.  9. 

The  question  may  be  emphatically  pat,  here,  What  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  writings  of  Paul  excepted,  furnish  us  with  views  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  these  exhibit?  Manifestly  Pauline  is  both  the  sentiment  and  the  cos- 
tume which  the  writer  has  put  upon  it. 

(5)  WTiile  the  Christian  dispensation  is  designed  for  perpetuity^  the  Jewish 
institutes  are  abolished  on  account  of  their  imperfection. 

Paul  represents  the  law  as.having  no  glory,  in  comparison  with  Christianity, 
2  Cor.  iiL  10;  it  was  designed  to  be  abolished,  when  the  perennial  dispensa- 
tion of  Christ  should  be  introduced,  2  Cor.  iii.  11,  18.  The  veil  over  the  an« 
cient  diq)ensation  rendered  it  obscure,  and  hindered  the  Jews  from  fully  com- 
prehending it ;  but  the  time  was  come,  under  the  gospel,  when  that  veil  was 
removed,  and  the  glory  of  God  was  seen  with  open  face,  2. Cor.  iiL  }3 — 18. 
The  law  being  altogether  incapable  of  justifying  sinners,  gives  place  to  another 
and  gratuitous  method  of  justification,  Rom.  iv.  14—16.  Christians  are  dead 
to  the  law,  and  affianced  to  another  covenant,  Rom.  vii.  4 — 6.  The  law  was 
incompetent  to  effect  the'designs  of  the  divine  benevolence,  and  therefore  gives 
place  to  a  more  perfect  dispensation.  Gal.  iii.  21 — 25.  iv.  1- — 7.  v.  1.  It  was 
void  of  power  to  justify  the  sinner,  and  therefore  the  interposition  of  Christ 
became  necessary,  Rom.  viii.  3,  4.     Gal.  ii.  1 6. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  represents  the 
new  covenant  as  inspiring  better  hopes  than  the  ancient  one  did,  and  the  lat- 
ter as  taxable  with  defects,  viii.  6 — 8. .  The  old.  covenant  is  antiquated,  and 
ready  to  expire,  ffyyvf«(p««/(r^pv,.viii.  13.  Christ  is  appointed  high  priest 
according  to  a  new  order  of  priesthood,  different  from  the  Levitical  one ;  be- 
cause the  dispensation  by  which  the  latter  received  its  appointment,  was  weak, 
and  incompetent  to  effect  the  introduction  of  such  hopes  as  the  gospel  inspires, 
vii.  1 7 — 1 9.  Burnt-offeriugs  and  sacrifices  can  never  take  away  sin  ;  Christ 
only  can  effect  this ;  so  that  when  his  offering  is  made,  it  needs  not  to  be  re- 
peated, but  is  of  sufficient  and  everlasting  efficacy,  x.  1 — 14. 

Other  writers  of  the  new  Testament  have  also  appealed  to  the  efficacy  of 
Jesus'  atoning  blood ;  but  who,  besides  .  Paul,  has  thrown  this  whole  subject 
into  an  attitude  of  contrast  with  the  inefficiency  of  the  Jewish  dispensation? 

Thus  much  for  our  first  general  head,  by  way  of  comparing  the  sentiments 
of  Paul  with  those  of  our  epistle,  in  respect  to  the  grounds  of  preference  over 
Judaism  which  Christianity  affords. 

II.   The  person  and  worh  of  the  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ, 

Under  this  head,  the  following  particulars  are  entitled  to  our  consideration ; 

(I)  The  PBKSON  of  the  Mediator  is  presented  in  the  same  light,  by  the  writer 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  by  Paul, 

Paul,  in  various  passages,  represents  Christ  as  the  image  of  God,  as  the 
resemblance  or  likeness  of  the  Father ;  as  humbling  himself^  or  condescending 
to  assume  our  nature  and  suffer  death  in  it ;  and  as  being  exalted  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  i.  e.  as  a  reward  of  his  bepevolence  and  obedience,  to  the 
throne  of  the  universe,  and  made  head  over  all  things.  Thus  in  Phil.  iL  6 — 
1 1,  Christ  being  h  fM^  0cot/,  took  on  himself  our  nature,  and  obeyed,  or 
Sttbjected  himself  in  the  same,  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  God  hath  given  him  a  name  above  every  other,  so  that  all 
in  heaven  or  on  earth  must  bow  the  knee  to  him.  In  Col.  i.  15 — 20,  Christ 
is  represented  as  the  image  of  the  invisible  God ;  as  having  created  all  things 
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in  heaven  and  in  earth ;  all  things  are  said  to  consist  by  him ;  over  all  he  has 
a  distinguished  pre-eminence ;  and  by  his  sufferings  and  death  he  has  produ- 
ced a  reconciliation  among  the  creatures  of  God,  and  made  expiation  for  sin, 
so  that  God  treates  the  pardoned  sinner  as  if  he  were  innocent.  In  2  Cor.  viii. 
9,  Paul  says,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  rich,  became  poor  on  our 
account,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might  become  rich.  In  Eph.  iii.  0,  God 
is  said  to  have  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  in  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  all 
things  are  said  to  be  by  him.  In  1  Cor.  xv.  25—27,  it  is  declared  that  he 
must  reign  until  all  things  are  put  under  his  feet. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  Pauline  representation  consists  in  presenting  Christ 
as  the  image  of  God ;  in  specifying  the  act  of  humility  by  which  he  became  in- 
carnate, he  humbled  hwuelf  (havrw  Ixiiwaf),  though  rich  he  became  poor  ;  in 
presenting  his  obedience  and  sufferings  as  the  ground  of  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  the  universe  in  the  mediatorial  nature ;  in  representing  him  as  head 
over  all,  both  friends  and  enemies,  and  as  reigning  until  his  enemies  be  made 
his  footstool ;  and  finally,  in  representing  God  as  having  created  all  things  by 
him. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find  the  same  representa- 
tions there.  The  Son  of  God  is  the  radiation  or  radiance  of  the  Father's  glory, 
he  is  his  exact  image  or  resemblance,  x^^axri)^,  i.  3 ;  God  made  all  things  by 
him,  i.  2.  He  directs  all  things  by  his  powerful  word,  i.  3.  He  was  in  a  state 
of  humiliation  (4Aarr«i/ie<yoy),  lower  than  the  angels,  ti.  9.  He  took  part  in 
flesh  and  blood,  that  he  might,  by  his  own  death,  render  null  and  void  the  de- 
structive power  of  the  devil,  ii.  14.  On  account  of  the  suffering  of  death  he 
is  exalted  to  a  state  of  glory  and  honour,  11.  9.  He  endured  the  sufferings  of 
the  cross,  making  no  account  of  its  disgrace,  but  having  a  regard  to  the  reward 
set  before  him,  which  was  a  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  xii.  2.  All  things 
are  put  under  his  feet,  ii.  8,  x.  13  ;  where  the  very  same  passage  from  the  Old 
Testament  is  quoted  which  Paul  quotes  in  1  Cor.  xv.  25—28,  and  applied  in 
the  same  manner. 

Is  all  this  now  mere  accident  ?  What  other  writer  of  the  new  Testament 
presents  such  speciality  of  views  respecting  Christ's  resemblance  to  God,  his 
mediatorial  character,  his  obedience,  sufferings,  and  exaltation  in  our  nature 
to  the.  throne  of  the  universe  ?  No  other  writer  presents  them  in  the  same 
connexion ;  no  other  employs  the  same  images  for  comparison,  nor  brings  the 
topics  to  view  in  the  same  light.  There  is  a  peculiarity  of  representation  so 
distinctly  marked  here,  so  exclusively  Pauline  in  its  manner,  that  if  Paul  him- 
self did  not  write  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  must  have  been  some  one  who 
had  drunk  in  so  deeply  of  his  spirit,  as  to  become  the  very  image  of  the  foun- 
tain whence  he  drew. 

(2)  The  death  of  Christ  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  sinners  to  God  by  means  of  this  sacrifice. 

Other  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  indeed,  besides  Paul,  teach  this  doc- 
trine. But  there  is,  in  his  letters,  a  peculiar  and  urgent  manner  of  en^rcing 
it.  Oftener  than  any  other  writer  does  he  recur  to  this  interesting  theme ;  and 
in  all  his  representations  it  stands  in  high  relief. 

The  general  annunciation  of  it  is  ofifcen  repeated.  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners,  1  Tim.  i.  15.  He  died  for  our  sins,  1  Cor.  xv.  3,  He 
was  given  up  or  devoted  to  death  on  our  account,  Rom.  viii.  32.  Our  re- 
demption was  wrought  by  him,  Rom.  iii.  24.  He  was  given  up,  L  e.  to 
death,  on  account  of  our  offences,  Rom.  iv.  25.  He  gave  up  himself  for  our 
sins.  Gal.  i.  4.  il  20.     He  gave  up  himself  an  acceptable  sacrifice  for  us. 
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Eph.  V.  2.  He  was  our  paschal  lamb,  1  Cor.  ▼.  7.  By  his  blood  we  have 
redemption  or  forgiveness  of  sin,  Eph.  i.  7.  Col.  i.  14.  He  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  all,  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  1  Cor.  tL  20.  viL  28.  These  may  serve  as  speci- 
mens of  the  general  statement,  which  Paul  so  frequently  makes  of  this  subject. 

But  he  also  recurs  very  often  to  this  topic  m  his  reasonings  at  length,  and 
insists  upon  it  with  particularity.  In  his  epbtle  to  the  Romans,  he  labours 
at  length  to  prove  the  universal  guilt  of  men,  in  order  to  show  that  salvation 
by  Christ  is  necessary  for  all,  Rom.  iii.  22 — 27.  v.  12 — 21.  He  urges  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  this  salvation  by  the  Uw,  Rom.  ilL  20,  28.  viii.  3. 
GaL  iL  16,  21,  averring  that  Jesus,  by  his  death,  has  e£Pected  what  the  law 
oould  not  do.  Assummg  our  nature,  he  became  a  sin-offering  for  us,  Rom. 
viiL  9.  He  became  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  on  our  account,  so  that  through 
him  we  may  obtain  pardoning  mercy,  Rom.  iiL  24 — 26.  As  all  men  have 
come  uito  a  state  of  condemnation  through  Adam,  so  all  men  may  come  into 
a  state  of  pardon  through  Christ,  Rom.  v.  12 — 21,  comp.  2  Cor.  v.  14,  19 — 
21.  Now,  i.  e.  since  Christ  died  for  us,  Christiana  may  regard  God  as  no 
more  inclined  to  punbh  them  as  guilty,  for  they  are  in  a  state  of  peace  and 
pardon,  Rom.  v.  1,  8 — 11.  viii.  32.  Now  we  may  hope  for  abounding 
grace  and  happmess,  Rom.  v.  17.  vi.  23.  viii  17,  82.  Jesus  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  is  ever  ready  to  aid  us,  Rom.  viiL  84.  Jesus  is  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  to  make  reconciliation,  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  6.  It  were  easy 
to  add  many  other  palssages  of  the  same  tenor,  from  the  acknowledged  writ- 
ings of  Paul;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  exhibit  his  views,  and  the  mode  in 
which  he  inculcates  them. 

In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find  the  same  sentiments  urged  with  the 
same  ardour.  Christ,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  made  expiation  for  our  sins, 
L  3.  By  the  grace  of  God,  assuming  our  nature,  he  tasted  death  for  all,  ii.  9, 
He  became,  through  his  sufferings,  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  believers, 
V.  8,  9.  But  no  where  is  there  more  speciality  of  argument  to  establish  this 
great  point,  than  in  Heb.  vii.  viii.  ix.  and  x. ;  nearly  aU  of  which  b  occupied 
with  it.  The  Jewish  offerings  are  altogether  insufficient  to  make  expiation, 
ix.  9 — 14.  vii.  11,  19.  x.  1,  II.  Those  offerings  needed  constant  repeti- 
tlon ;  and  even  then,  they  could  never  remove  sin,  v.  1 — 8.  viL  27,  28.  ix. 
6,  7,  25.  X.  4,  1 1.  Christ  by  offering  up  himself  has  effected  this,  i.  8.  viL 
27.  ix.  25,  26.  By  his  own  blood,  not  with  that  of  beasts,  he  entered  into 
the  eternal  sanctuary,  once  for  all  making  expiation  for  sin,  ix.  12 — 15.  x. 
10 — 12,  14,  19.  By  his  death  he  has  delivered  us  from  the  oppressive  fear 
of  condemnation,  iL  14,  15.  He  has  tranquillised  and  purified  the  conscience 
of  penitent  sinners,  which  the  law  could  not  do,  ix.  9,  14.  He  b  the  media- 
tor of  a  new  covenant,  ix.  15.  xii.  24  ;  which  is  better  than  the  ancient  one, 
vii.  22.  viii.  6.  He  is  exalted  to  the  throne  of  the  universe,  ii.  6 — 10 ;  and 
he  IS  ever  ready  and  able  to  assist  us,  iv.  14 — 16.  vii,  25.  He  has  intro- 
duced us  to  a  dispensation,  which  speaks  not  terror  only,  like  the  law,  but 
offers  abounding  grace  and  happiness,  xiL  18—29. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  striking  traits  of  doctrine^  and  peadiarities  m 
Ae  mode  of  represeiUmg  them^  common  to  the  acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul 
and  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.* 

«  Sleek,  ReT.  p.  16,  admlti^  that  the  oonpariwii  made  above  Is  •*  dillCMit  and  pnfee- 
wertby  \**  but  tuf  geiU,  as  a  kind  of  reoly  to  It,  that  I  have  pamd  orer  in  iflenoe  differences 
between  the  epistle  to  the  Hebreuvs  and  the  acknowledced  writings  of  Paul,  and  have  pro- 
dueed  only  the  «tfmi7art#i>«.  The  groundlesmess  of  this  complaint,  however,  will  be  sufll. 
eioBtly  manifeet  to  any  one  who  reads  the  sequel  of  this  volume,  almost  the  whole  of  which 
if  ooeupiod  with  the  euminatkm  of  alleged  difference*^  and  among  the  rest  of  the  very  ones 
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XXII.    FoaM  AND  METHOD  OF    THE  EPISTLE  TO    THE  HEBBBW8    COMPARED    WITH 

THOSE  OP  Paul's  acknowledged  epistles. 

These  topics  may  be  considered,  either  in  a  general  point  of  view,  as  it 
respects  the  arrangement  of  the  epistle  at  laige ;  or  specially,  as  having  refer- 
ence to  various  pairticiilaris  which  it  exhibits. 

( 1 )  The  general  method  or  arrangement  of  tJUs  epietie  ie  like  to  that  ef  Paul. 

Most  of  all  does  it  resemble  his  two  epistles  to  the  •  Romans,  and  to  (he 
Galatians ;  which  exhibit  first  a  theoretical  or  doctrinal,  then  a  practical  part. 
The  epistle  to  the  Romans  is  principally  occupied,  to  the  end  of  the  tenth 
chapter,  with  the  doctrinal  part ;  and  the  remainder  with  practical  matter 
and  salutations.  In  like  manner  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  as  far  as  the 
end  of  the  fourth  chapter,  is  principally  doctrinal  discussion ;  while  the  re- 
mainder is  hortatory  and  practical.  In  some  degree,  the  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Philippians,  and  Thessalo- 
nians.     But  that  to  the  Romans  is  most  distinctly  marked  of  all. 

Turning  now  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find  that  it  is  composed  on 
a  similar  plan.  As  far  as  chapter,  x.  19,  it  is  principally  doctrinal.  It  has, 
however,  like  Paul's  other  epistles,  occasional  exhortation  intermixed,  which 
the  strength  of  the  writer's  feelings  plainly  appears  to  have  forced  from  him. 
Thence  to  the  end,  it  is  hortatory  and  practical. 

In  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  just  before  the  salutatory,  part  begins,  the 
writer  earnestly  asks  for  a  special  interest  in  the  prayers  of  those  whom  he 
addressed,  in  order  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  persecution ; 
and  he  follows  this  request  with  a  petition,  that  the  God  of  peace  might  be 
with  them,  and  concludes  with  an  Amen,  Rom.  xv.  80 — 33.  The  very  same 
order,  petition,  style,  and  conclusion  appear  at  the  close  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  xiii.  18 — 21.  The  writer  begs  an  interest  in  their  prayers,  that  he 
may  be  restored  to  them  the  sooner;  commends  them  to  the  Chdof  peace^ 
an  expression  used  no  where  else  but  in  Paul's  writings  and  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews;  and  concludes  with  an  ^meit  before  the  salutation. 
.  Is  all  this  arrangeitent,  to  which  we  have  now  adverted,  merely  accidental} 
or  does  it  look  as  if  it  must  have  come  from  the  hand  of  the  same  writer?  I 
know,  indeed,  it  has  been,  said,  that  *  the  order  of  nature  and  propriety  would 
lead  every  man^  writing  an  epistle  which  contained  doctrinal  discussion  and 
practical  exhortation,  to  arrange  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  former 
should  precede ;  and  that  this  arrangement,  therefore,  cannot  with  probability 
be  represented  as  exclusively  PaitZine.'  With  the  views  of  rhetorical  pro- 
priety, which^are  entertained  by  classical  scholars  of  the  present  day,  I  readily 
acknowledge  that  such  an  order  is  almost  spontaneous.  But  then,  another 
question  arises  here.  Why  has  not  Paul  adopted  this  in  all  his  epistles? 
And. why  has  neither  John,  nor  James,  nor  Peter,  nor  Jude  adopted  it?  All 
these  apostles  have  commingled  doctrine  and  practice,  throughout  their  epis- 
ties.  Regularly  arranged  discussion  of  doctrine,  they  do  not  exhibit.  In 
this  respect,  the  only  similars  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  epistles  of  Paul.  But  if  the  general  arrangement  here  adverted  to,  be 
not  ccuisldered  as  of  much  weight  in  the  matter  before  us,  it  must  be  admitted 

\vhich  ho  suggests  that  I  have  omitted.  Rut  I  attribute  this  complaint  more  (o  want  or  care 
than  Jack  of  candour;  for  in  general  Prof.  Hlcek  has  shown  n  kind  and  candid  spirit  toward 
my  vtqvk\  although  t  might  find  reason  to  complain  in  some  cises,  that  he  has  kept  Imck 
things  which  should  have  been  st-ited. 
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that  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  close  of  the  practical  part, 
just  before  the  salutations  or  greetings,  in  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to 
the  Hebrews.  Here  also  we  find  the  exclusively  Pauline  phrase,  the  God  of 
peace,  employed  in  the  same  way  in  both  epistles. 

(2)  I%e  manner  of  appealing  to  and  employing  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  in 
PauTs  acknowledged  epistles  and  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  the  same, 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  formulas  of  quotation,  by  which  a  passage  from  the 
Old  Testament  is  introduced.  I  have  compared,  throughout,  those  formulas 
presented  by  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  those  in  Paul's  acknowledged 
epistles ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  thing  peculiar  enough  in  either,  to  mark 
Paul's  writiDgs  with  any  good  degree  of  certainty ;  as  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show,  in  its  proper  place.  Every  where  in  the  New  Testament,  a  variety  of 
such  formulas  is  found ;  as  also  in  the  epistles  of  Paul.  My  present  object 
is  to  advert,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the  method  m  which,  and  thefrequency 
vnth  which  the  Jewish  Scriptures  are  employed ;  and  that  in  a  similar  way, 
both  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  in  the  acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul. 
Paul  often  quotes  passages  of  Scripture,  without  any  notice  of  quotations ; 
e.g.  Rom.  ix.  7,  21.  x.  6 — 8,  13,  18.  xi.  34.  1  Cor.  ii.  16.  x.  26.  xv. 
25,  27.  32.  2  Cor.  ix.  7.  xiii.  1.  Gal.  iii.  11,  12.  Eph.  v.  81.  2  Tim.  ii. 
10.  In  like  manner,  dOes  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  proceed ; 
e.  g.  he  quotes  without  notice,  in  iii.  2,  5.  x.  37.  xi.  21.  xii.  6.  xiii.  6, 
and  the  historical  references  in  chap.  xi.  throughout.  Paul  makes  a  very  fre- 
queot  and '  copious  use  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in  his  epistles  which  are 
argumentative ;  so  does  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Paul  often 
appeals  to  the  Jewish  scriptures  as  prophetically  declaring  the  abrogation  of 
the  Mosaic  economy,  and  to  Abraham  as  having  received  a  covenant  which 
the  law  could  not  annul ;  the  same  does  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Paul  employs  the  Old  Testament  in  every  way  in  which  the  Jews 
of  that  time  were  usually  accustomed  to  reason  from  it.  Sometimes  he  ap- 
peals to  direct  and  prophetic  assurances ;  sometimes  to  similarity  of  senti- 
ment; sometimes  he  accommodates  passages,  which  in  the  original  have  a 
local  or  temporary  meaning,  to  designate  something  then  extant  or  happening 
at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote  ;  sometimes  he  appeals  to  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament,  for  analogical  cases  to  confirm  or  impress  the  docrine  or 
truth  which  he  inculcates;  and  sometimes  he  uses  the  Old  Testament  lan- 
guage as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  in  order  to  expr^  his  own  ideas.  The  very 
same  traits  characterize,  in  a  most  visible  manner,  the  method  in  which  the 
Old  Testament  is  employed  throughout  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews*;  as  every 
attentive  reader  must  plainly  see,  without  my  delaying  to  specify  individual 
cases.* 

In  a  particular  manner  does  Paul  employ  passages  of  the  Jewish  Scripture 
and  Scripture  history,  «ar  A»$^vfiit\  in  other  words,  he  uses  them  by  way  of 
argumentum  ad  hominem  or  argumentum  ex  concessis.  It  is  thus  that  he  alle- 
gorizes on  the  two  sons  of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  in  Gal.  iv.  24  seq. ;  on  the  com- 
mand  of  Moses  not  to  muzzle  the  ox  who  treadeth  out  the  com,  Deut. 
XXXV.  4,  the  spurit  of  which  he  applies  to  the  maintenance  of  religious  teachers, 
in  1  Cor.  ix.  9;  on  the  rock  from  which  the  Israelites  obtained  water, 
Ex.  xvii.  6.  which  he  considers  as  an  emblem  of  Christ,  in  1  Cor.  x.  2  seq.; 
on  the  veil  over  Moses'  face,  Ex.  xxxiv.  3d,  which  he  applies  to  the  com- 

*  Bleek  hai  given  a  view  of  the  quotations  fn  our  epistle,  very  diHVrent  from  tbe  one 
here  evhibUed.  But  I  reeenre  the  examination  of  It  for  another  oocnsion  y'z.  thai  of  pxnmiit. 
fng  Sdiult's  alloRutlow  relative  to  this  suUj^rt.     Sec  objectlont  by  Schu'z,  sect.  27,  No.  18. 
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parative  obscurity  tbat  rested  on  the  Jewish  revelation,  in  2  Cor.  iii.  ld,*14*{ 
on  the  declaration  that  a  man  should  leave  his  father  and  mother  and  cleave 
to  his  wife,  and  that  they  twain  should  become  one  flesh.  Gen.  ii,  24,  which 
he  applies  to  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  church  in  Eph.  v.  31,  32. 

How  conspicuous  this  method  of  reasoning  is,  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, need  not  be  insisted  on  for  the  sake  of  any  attentive  reader.  'The 
whole  comparison  between  Christ  and  Melchizedek,  Heb.  vii.,  b  of  a  nature 
similar  to  those  already  mentioned.  The  temple  and  all  its  apparatus,  and 
the  holy  place  which  the  high  priest  entered  with  the  expiatory  offerings  of 
blood  are  types  and  shadows  of  the  temple,  of  the  offering,  and  of  the  great 
high  priest  presenting  it,  in  the  heavens,  Heb.  viii.  1 — 6,  ix.  l*-9.  Indeed 
the  strain  of  aigumentation,  throughout  is  often  ad  hominem  or  e»  concessis* 
The  argument  that  Christ  is  a  more  exalted  personage  than  the  angels,  than 
Moses,  than  the  high  priest ;  that  Christ's  priesthood,  the  temple  in  which  he 
officiates  with  all  its  apparatus,  the  offering  of  blood  which  he  makes,  and  his 
official  duties  as  a  priest,  are  all  spiritual,  heavenly,  elevated  above  all  the 
corresponding  things  in  the  Jewish  dispensation  to  which  the  Jew  adhered 
with  so  strong  an  attachment,  and  by  which  he  was  tempted  to  make  defection 
from  his  Christian  profession,  is  peculiarly  ad  hominem.  We  who  are  not 
Jews,  and  who  have  never  felt  the  power  of  their  prejudices,  need  not,  in 
order  to  produce  in  us  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  Christianity,  to  be 
addressed  with  comparisons  drawn  from  ritual  types  and  from  the  analogy  of 
such  objects.  But  these  were  all  familiar  to  the  Jew,  and  were  not  only  at- 
tractive to  him,  but,  in  his  view,  of  the  highest  importance.  No  one,  indeed, 
can  reasonably  find  &ult  that  the  writer  addresses  the  Jews  a»  Much  /  reasons 
with  them  as  ntch ;  and  makes  use  of  those  arguments,  whether  cut  hominem 
or  ex  conceesist  which  he  knew  would  produce  the  most  powerful  effect  in 
persuaduig  them  to  hold  fast  the  truths  of  Christianity.  There  is  nothing  in 
this,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  maxim  of  that  apostle  who  became  "all 
thmgs  to  all  men ;"  with  the  Jews  demeaning  himself  and  reasoning  as  a  Jew, 
and  in  like  manner  with  the  Gentiles,  in  order  that  he  might  win  both  to 
Christianity. 

But  it  is  not  my  object  here  to  defend  the  manner  of  argumentation  em* 
ployed  in  Paul's  acknowledged  epistles,  and  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
I  design  merely  to  show  (what  cannot  be  denied),  that  the  same  method  of 
reasoning  from  sentiments  and  objects  presented  by  the  old  Testament,  is 
exhibited  by  both,  and  in  a  manner  which  cannot  well  escape  the  attention  of 
the  inquisitive  reader. 

I  will  only  ask  now.  What  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  ex- 
hibited the  traits  of  composition  which  I  have  noted  under  this  head,  in  the 
same  degree  or  with  the  same  frequency?  Nay,  I  venture  to  affirm  that 
there  is  scarcely  an  approximation  in  any  of  their  writings,  to  those  of  Paul, 
either  in  regard  to  the  frequency  or  the  latitude  of  the  usage  in  question. 

But  it  may  be  said,  '  This  only  shows  that  the  other  writers  just  named  were 
not  the  authors  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  not  that  Paul  wrote  this 
epistle.' 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  to  go  somewhat  further.  It  proves  that  the  cha- 
racteristics peculiar  to  Paul's  epistles  and  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  were 
not  the  general  characteristics  of  the  sacred  writers  of  that  age ;  and  of  course 
that  either  Paul,  or  one  who  had  drunk  in  deeply  of  his  doctrine  and  manner, 
must  have  written  the  epistle  in  question. 

(3)  The  manner  of  piauVs  writing,  in  respect  to  separating  premises  from 
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conchaion,  or  protatis  from  apodosis,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
which  is  found  in  the  epistle  to  the  HSrews, 

I  refer  now  to  the  manner  of  employing  suspended  sentences,  and  a  species 
of  anacohttha  or  imperfect  sentences ;  and  also*  his  custom  of  seizing  hold  of 
a  word  or  phrase  thrown  out  by  the  way  and  commenting  on  it,  and  then  re- 
turning to  his  subject,  and  thus  making  frequent  parentheses.  Paul  sometimes 
states  the  migor  and  minor  terms  of  a  syllogism ;  or  the  first  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence  or  comparison ;  and  then,  leaving  it  in  this  unfinished  state,  he  turns 
aside  to  illustrate  or  confirm  some  hint  which  was  suggested  to  his  mind  by 
what  he  had  stated;  or  some  train  of  thought  is  introduced,  to  which  the  na- 
tural association  of  ideas  would  lead ;  and  after  descanting  on  this,  he  returns, 
and  with,  or  without,  repeating  his  proportion  or  sentence  at  first  commenced* 
presents  in  full  the  conclusion  or  apodosis  which  is  required  to  complete  it. 

A  striking  example  of  thb  occurs  in  Rom.  v.  1 2 — 18.  '*  Wherefore,"  says 
he,  "  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death 
passed  upon  all  men,  in  that  all  have  sumed,"  12.  The  premises  being  thus 
stated,  he  turns  aside  to  descant  on  the  universality  of  sin,  its  pernicious  con- 
sequences,  and  the  salutary  effects  of  the  blessing  which  is  proffered  by  Christ ; 
and  it  is  not  until  he  reaches  the  18th  verse  of  the  chapter,  that  the  proposi* 
tion  which  he  had  commenced  is  repeated  and  the  conclusion  fully  brought 
out,  where  it  is  thus  stated ;  '*  Therefore,  as  by  one  offence  condemnation 
[came  upon]  all  men,  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  blessing  of  justifica- 
tion unto  life  [comes  upon]  all  men." 

So  in  Rom.  ii.  6,  Paul  says,  "  Who  [God]  will  render  to  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  works ;"  and  after  nine  verses  of  explanatory  matter,  which  was  sug- 
gested by  the  mention  of  rendering  to  every  man  according  to  his  works,  he 
adds,  at  last,  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  which  he  had  begun,  viz.  "  in  the 
day  when  God  will  judge  the  secret  doings  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ,  according 
to  the  gospel  which  I  preach,**  Rom.  ii.  16.* 

So  in  £ph.  iil.  1,  the  apostle  says,  '*  For  this  cause,  I  Paul  the  prisoner  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  you  Gentiles  j"  then  leaving  the  sentence  thus  commenced, 
he  proceeds  on  12  verses,  with  thoughts  suggested  by  the  mention  of  his  be- 
ing a  messenger  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  finally,  in  the  13th  verse,  he  adds  the 
conclusion  of  the  sentence  commenced  in  the  first,  viz.  "  1  desire  that  ye 
hunt  not  at  my  tribulation  for  you,  which  is  your  glory." 

In  the  like  way  has  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  constructed 
some  of  his  reasonings  and  sentences.  In  Heb.  iv.  6,  he  says,  **  Seeing  then 
it  renuuns  that  some  should  enter  into  [the  rest],  and  they  to  whom  the  good 
tidings  were  formerly  proclaimed^  did  not  enter  in  through  unbelief—;"  the 
sentences  is  then  suspended,  until  the  writer  introduces  another  quotation  from 
the  Psalms,  and  reasons  upon  it  in  order  to  prove  that  the  rest  in  question 
could  not  have  been  such  a  rest  as  the  land  of  Canaan  proffered.  After  this, 
and  in  the  9th  verse,  we  hare  the  concluding  part  of  the  sentence  or  syllogism, 
▼iz.,  '*  there  remaineth  then  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God."  How  entirely  this 
coincides  with  the  Pauline  manner  above  exhibited,  must  strike  the  mind  of 
every  one  who  considers  it. 

*  Bleek  (Rev.  p.  10)  objects  to  this  instance  of  saspended  sense,  that  I  have  not  rightly 
comprehended  the  oonnezion  of  the  whole  pasnge.  Hut  surely  ver.  16  is  not  to  be  connected 
In  isnw  with  ver.  J6»  inasmuch  at  the  tertimeny  there  alluded  to,  in  respect  to  the  divine 
law,  is  present  testimony,  I.  e.  such  as  the  heathen  then  eihibfted ;  nol  future  testimony  at 
the  Judgment  day.  This  being  evidently  the  case,  to  what  can  ver.  16  be  attached  in  sense, 
except  to  ver.  6.  It  were  easy  to  appeal  to  distinguished  commentators  in  f  upport  of  this 
•segtsis;  but  it  seems  to  be  unnccesiary. 
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^   In  iy.  2  also,  iutl  y^  tvttyytkt^ifuvoi  tca^iirt^  x^iiuihh  introduces  a  compari- 
son, which,  in  point  of  form,  is  no  where  completed. 

So  in  Heh.  v.  6,  the  writer  introduces  the  divine  appointment  of  Christ  as 
a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  with  a  design  to  show  that  this  was  an 
appointment  of  the  most  solemn  nature,  and  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  the 
Jewish  priests.  He  then  suspends  the  consideration  of  this  topic,  and  intro- 
duces another,  in  ver.  7 — 9 ;  after  which  he  resumes  the  former  topic.  But  no 
sooner  does  he  do  this,  than  he  turns  aside  once  more,  in  order  to  descant  upon 
the  difficulties  which  present  themselves  in  the  way  of  an  ample  discussion  of 
it.  These  result  from  the  very  imperfect  state  of  religious  knowledge  among 
those  whom  he  addresses,  v.  11 — 14;  the  criminality  and  danger  of  which 
state  he  dwells  upon  at  large  in  chap,  vi.,  intermixing  threats  and  encourage- 
ments. It  is  not  until  we  come  to  chap.  viL  1,  that  the  subject  of  Melchi- 
zedek's  priesthood  is  resumed ;  where  it  is  treated  of  at  full  length. 

In  Heb.  vii.  1,  a  sentence  is  begun  with  '*  This  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem, 
priest  of  the  most  high  God,^'  which  is  then  suspended  through  a  long  para- 
graph  of  intervening  matter,  and  finally  completed,  at  the  end  of  ver.  3,  by 
fAtifu  isQtvs  stf  re  hmifsjcff.  And  generally  from  ver.  8  to  18,  there  is  a  series  of 
propositions,  the  connexion  of  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  discover. 

Ir^  Heb.  ix,  7,  the  writer  says,  that '  the  Jewish  high-priest  entered  into  the 
holy  place  once  in  each  year,  with  the  blood  of  victims  in  order  to  make  atone- 
ment.' This  is  designed  as  one  member  of  a  comparison  ;  but  the  other  mem- 
ber follows  only  in  ix.  1 1,  12,  after  descanting  on  several  matters  suggested  by 
what  the  writer  had  stated.  There  the  antithesis  is  stated,  viz.  **  Jesus  the 
high-priest  of  future  blessings,  entered  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple  not  made 
with  hands,  with  his  own  blood,  accomplishing  eternal  redemption." 

Such  is  the  suspended  connexion  here,  even  if  we  adopt  that  method  of  in- 
terpretation which  will  make  it  as  close  as  possible.  But  an  attentive  consi- 
deration of  the  whole  preceding  context,  wiU  perhaps  render  it  probable  to  the 
attentive  reader,  that  Heb.  ix.  1 1  may  be  the  antithesis  of  the  latter  part  of 
viii.  4,  and  the  first  part  of  viii.  5  ;  where  the  v^6lu'yf4,a  and  ffxid  rHv  ^irov^ef 
»ia¥,  are  in  contrast  with  the  (AtKKovruif  dya^au  and  the  f^ti^oitog  kolI  rihuari^ets 
uKiiv^t  ov  xi^t^'^^otirov  of  ix.  1 1. 

How  much  such  suspensions  resemble  the  manner  of  Paul,  need  not  be 
again  insisted  on.  Instances  of  this  nature  might  easily  be  increased  ;  but  no 
attentive  critical  reader  can  help  observing  them,  as  they  abound  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  See  more  connected  with  this  general  subject,  in 
sect.  32. 

The  instances  above  produced  may  serve  to  show,  that,  as  to  form  and 
method,  in  regard  either  to  general  arrangement,  or  the  deducing  of  arguments 
from  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  exhibition  of  a  peculiar  manner  in  the  state- 
ment of  these  arguments,  or  in  the  method  of  forming  suspended  and  involved 
sentences,  there  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  acknowledged  writings  of 
Paul  and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Bleek  (Vol.  I.  p.  329  seq.  and  Rev.  p.  18  seq.)  has  given  a  brief  and  very 
different  view  of  the  subject  now  before  us.  He  states,  indeed,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Paul's  style  in  much  the  same  manner  that  I  have  done.  But  in  regard 
to  our  epistle,  he  maintains  (in  his  Review),  that  directly  the  opposite  is  true 
in  regard  to  suspended  and  unfini^ed  sentences  and  connexions  of  thought. 
This  he  does,  however,  by  simple  affirmation  here;  although  in  hb  Introduc- 
tion (I.  p.  327  seq.),  he  has  stated  that '  a  regular  finish  of  periods,  an  accurate 
position  of  words,  and  a  fine  rhythmus  arising  from  this,  are  the  characteristics 
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of  our  epiBtle.'  Yet  in  p.  830  seq.  of  the  same  work,  he  has  produced  a  num- 
ber of  Jaatances  in  order  to  show  the  unskilful  use,  by  the  writer  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  of  o^v,  M,  etc.,  and  to  illustrate  the  position,  that  the  writer  b 
inferior  to  Paul  in  acuteness,  and  in  definiteness  of  expression.  Among  these 
are  oSp  in  Heb.  iv.  14,  which  refers  back  to  Heb.  ii.  17  ;  and  yA^  in  viii.  4, 
where  oSm  might  be  expected,  and  the  same  particle  in  yii.  12,  18,  where  U 
would  be  more  accurate;  as  also  in  y.  11  [12],  13,  etc. 

How  all  this,  and  more  of  the  like  kind  which  he  brings  forward,  agrees  with 
the  (p(»ff/('£AXi}wx«W(«t,  which  he  so  earnestly  contends  for,  in  our  epistle, 
and  its  fine  regular  periods  and  methodical  rhythmus,  I  am  unable  to  see.  The 
truth  is,  when  one  point  is  to  be  made  out  by  crtfi^e^  of  this  nature,  then  the 
ancient  dictum  of  Origen  in  regard  to  the  style  of  our  epistle,  is  brought  for- 
ward with  confidence;  but  when  this  point  is  out  of  sight,  and  the  real  state 
of  facts  in  respect  to  style  comes  simply  before  the  mind,  then  difficulties  and 
peculiarities  of  construction  enough  may  be  found,  and  are  actually  found. 
How  any  man,  who  has  written  a  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  {iebrews, 
can  deny  that  there  are  suspended  and  iucomplete  sentences  and  senti- 
ments in  it,  and  (to  say  the  least)  as  much  obscurity  arising  from  these  con- 
structions, as  there  is  in  any  of  PauFs  acknowledged  epistles,  I  am  not  able 
to  see. 

In  respect  to  the  thing  itself  just  stated,  which  Bleek  denies,  and  even 
ventures  to  affirm  that  '  the  writer  has  avoided  such  constructions  with  the 
greatest  care ;'  this  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  not  of  opinion.  Ezamplet  are  not 
to  be  set  aside  by  simple  denial,  and  allegation  of  the  contrary.  Readers  are 
capable  of  judging  for  themselves;  and  to  them  Bleek  and  myself  must  leave 
it  to  decide,  whether  the  instances  produced  correspond  with  the  character 
which  I  have  given  them. 

To  the  method  of  argument  which  I  have  thus  far  employed,  in  order  to 
show  the  probability  that  Paul  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  some  objec- 
tions have  been,  and  may  be  raised. 

It  may  be  asked,  '  Did  not  Paul's  hearers,  disciples,  and  intimate  friends, 
who  travelled  with  him,  didly  conversed  with  him,  and  for  years  heard  his  in- 
structions, cherish  the  same  views  of  doctrine  that  he  did  ?  And  in  writing 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  might  not  an  attentive  hearer  of  Paul,  and  a  reader 
of  hb  epistles,  exhibit  the  same  sentiments  ?  And  further,  if  the  same  general 
manner  in  which  the  contents  of  his  epistles  are  arranged,  or  the  contents  of 
some  of  them,  be  found  in  the  dpistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  or  if  the  particular 
manner  in  which  he  quotes  or  employs  passages  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  or 
interprets  them ;  or  if  even  his  method  of  stating  arguments,  and  employing 
imperfect  syllogisms  or  sentences,  be  found  in  this  epistle ;  still,  may  not 
some  favourite  disciple  of  his,  some  devoted  follower  and  successful  imitator 
of  his  manner,  be  naturally  supposed  to  have  derived  all  this  from  hearing 
him  and  reading  his  letters  ?  And  how  then  can  arguments  of  this  nature 
prove,  that  Paul  wrote  the  epistle  in  question  ? 

Prove  it,  in  the  way  of  demonstration,  they  certainly  cannot ;  nor  is  this 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  adduced.  But  of  this,  more  hereafter.  At 
present  I  merely  observe,  that  the  force  of  these  objections  is  very  much  di- 
minished, if  in  comparing  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  with  the  writings  of 
Paul,  it  shall  appear  that  not  the  strain  of  sentiment  only,  not  merely  the  gen- 
af^^arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  epistle  or  the  particular  maiygr  of  it 
in  iMpect  to  various  ways  of .  reasoning,  or  constructing  syllogisms  ana  sen- 
tences,  but  even  the  idiomatieal  and  distinctive  styfe  and  diction  itself  of  Paul 
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abound  in  it.  These  none  but  «  writer  that  was  a  mere  copyist  or  plagiarist 
i;ouid  exhibit.  But  such  a  writer  is  one  of  the  last  men  who  can  be  justly 
suspected  of  having  composed  an  epistle  like  that  to  the  Hebrews. 

These  suggestions  naturally  lead  us,  in  the  next  place,  to  a  comparison  in 
respect  to  phraseology  and  toordt,  between  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Paul 
and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 


XXin.  COHPABISON  OF  THX  PHBASIOLOGT  AND  DICTION  OF  TBX  BFI8TL8  TO  TBB 
HbBBBWS  and  of  the  ACKNOWLEDGED  EPISTLES  OF  PaUL. 

1.  Th0  rimUanijf  of  pkamofoof  «««  diction,  whert  tht  mum  word*,  or  nnonmmotu  ones,  ar^ 
emplowd;  or  whore  tho  tkaXs  nf  tkourkt  or  repr«$enUUion  i*  pecuUar  and  tomogenoout,  oL 
tkomgk  ike  kmgumge  mojf  be  temowhat  mveree- 

Heb.  I.  2,  Ai'  M  [*I«Mv  XfiettS]  »mi  rt^  miSmt  [i  ^lig]  SmVi. 
Eph.  iii.  9,  T^  l^S]  rk  s^vm  mrinun  hk  *lnf^  Xfirr«S. 

Heb.  I.  St'Ot  m  kTmirn^H-n  «iif  Hfyit  mm  x<*I«*v^  ^  i9*ex4mm  avrw. 

Gol.  I.  15,  "Ov  trnf  iJji^  M?  J^mS  M?  i^rw. 
Phil.  il.  6,*  Of  if  AA«ef9  J^mS  Mt^m. 
8  Cor.  iT.  ^t'Of  i#tw  w'a^  woi  J^mS. 

Heb.  I.  3|  ^{M  Ti  T^  WBrra  Tf  iAf*mm  rw  SwAfUMf  a^M. 
Cd.  i.  17,  TA  «^rf»  if  nH*  -^ 


Heb.  i.  5,  TUt  fMv  iTtfV,  i^A  r</wiy»  yty{99n»^  n. 

Acts  xlll.  S3,  TOi  fdmtl  e^lyk  rim^  y*y(nvUin\  iMed  here  by  Paul,  and  applied  In  both 
paiiagis  (but  no  where  elie  in  the  New  Teatament)  to  Christ. 

Heb.  f .  4,  Tsnurm  Hfiirrm  y%UfM»H  rih  kyyikm,  Sry  hm^tf^tvtfM  raf  mMbc  mutXiifmfyuiMU  iffjuu 
Kpb.  1.  81,  'Tvcf^Hv  ....  trmtlit  Mfutwet  ^•/w^ipitw  •£  ftitew  i»  rw  miSft  Ttvrfi,  AAA^  xm  tv  vfi 

Phil.  il.  9>  'O  3i«r  ....  Ixoii^tf  »^f  JN/Mi  t2  ^i{  M»  ^MfMi*  <>«  i»  v^  itifAikxt  *It|rtv  ««»  ^iw 
«Mifii4^  iiraiifm/Mr  «.  t.  X. 

Heb.  i.  6,  Td»  «f«fiT«jM» ..... 

Kom.  viii.  29,  Eii  t»  Jnh  mM>  vm  Wimirm^. 

Col.  1.  Ifi,  n^AfrmMT  tfiinw  «r/rM»f.  Ver.  18,  xifwrirMtr.  Thii  appellation  is  applied  to 
Christ  no  where  else,  excepting  in  Uer.  i.  6. 

Heb.  ii.  9,  'O  V  kyyiXm  hokit^ut  Xiyt- 

Gal.  iii.  19,  'O  fiiMH  .....  Imrmytit  h*  kyyiXm.      Comp.  AcU  tH.  68. 

Here  is  the  tame  sentiment,  Jdyn  and  r^/Mr  being  in  this  case  synonymes;  as  (for  sub- 
ttanoe)  KmXn^t  and  ImrmytSt  ere.  Howercr,  Stephen  onoe  uses  a  similar  expression.  Acts 
▼ii.  6S. 

Heb.  Ii.  4,  JnfMiimt  n  mmi  rifm^h  »oi  wmiKtut  ^vfApuft,  *mi  mufAmrH  kyimt  fat^/Amt. 

1  Cor.  Zli,  4,  Aim$firtH  U  x«<«^Mnw  ■''^  «•  ^  »M  wviSftM. 

]  Cor.  xli.  U,  IU«T«  U  ««»«•  S»^3«  W  l»  m;  W  «^fi  SMVAM,  ^aicMf  AiV  i«irfy  m^^  MUnw. 

Rom.  xii.  6,  '£x«rrv  M  x^*^f*»^  «•«»  niv  x^"  *^  )«dtrr«r  4^»  i<if«f«  ....  all  spoken  of 
the  miraGuIous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  characterised  by  the  same  sliade  of  thought, 
▼is.  the  ▼arioas  or  different  gifts  or  this  nature  distributed  by  him. 

Heb.  II.  8,  TUifrm  Mrm^  &tr§Mkxm  wSf  wtiSf  «vrw. 
1  Cor.  XT.  87,  Ukwrm  ykf  iMr«|i»  M  rmt  wiUmt  mMS. 
Eph.  i.  88,  K«;  wAvrm  M«i(ir  6oi  wa^  wSUi  «^«L 

Phil.  Iii.  81|  'Tnt^iM  imotf  rk  oktrm' ....  pbraseoi<vy  applied  to  deiignato  the  sovereignty 
conferred  upon  Christ,  and  found  only  in  Paul  and  in  our  epistle. 

Heb.  ii.  10,  As'  U  rk  rdi»««,  Mm^l$*ark  wArrm, 

Rom.  Xl.  36,  *£f  n^nS,  mm  It*  mMS,  mm  tk  mMf  vk  okmu 

CoL  i.  16,  Tk  «^vr«  )i*  mifTW  mtti  tit  mtrU, 

I  Cor.  viii.  6,  ETf  JM l^tS^k  «i»T»'  mm  Ct  KpfiH it*  mf  vk  okwrm* ....  a  method 

of  expression  employed  to  designate  God  as  the  author  of  all  things,  ami  also  as  the  lord  and 
possessor  of  then,  which  is  appropriate  to  Paul  and  to  our  epistle. 


I 


I 
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8  Tim  I*  ]<^  KjiT«(r4rmt«r ^  ««f  jMnktm.  Kfl««fr««,  employed  in  the  sense  of  aboligking, 
rendering  n«/2,  ii  exduaively  Pauline.  No  other  writer  or  the  New  Testament  employs  it 
at  all,  except  Lalce ;  and  he  but  onoe,  and  then  in  quite  a  different  sense  from  that  attached 
to  it  by  Paul,  Luke  xiii.  7 

Heb.  il.  16,  aWefMMw  *AfitmAf^  to  derfgiAte  Christiana. 
Gal.  iii.  89t  ^  M  iftut  XftertS,  &«•  ««S  'AfifmAfM.  evi^ftm  WrL 
Gal.  iii.  7,  O;  i«  wieruH,  •?«/  iirw  W«)  'A^f^i^ 

The  appellation  eeed  or  mm  o/  Ahrahamf  applied  to  derfgnate  Christians,  Is  found  only  in 
Paul  and  in  our  epistle. 

Heb.  iii.  1,  Kx4imK  iwwttui». 
Phil.  iii.  14,  TUs  £m»  nXituit  tw  B%mi. 

Rom.  zi.  89,  'H  mximt  r»5  BuS,  The  phrase  heatenlf  or  diei'ne  calling,  applied  to  desig- 
nate the  proffsred  mereies  of  the  gospel,  is  limited  to  Fhul  and  to  our  epistle. 

Heb.  iT.  18,  ZSh  yk^  i  Xiyt  rtS  BuS  ....  mmi  r^tJirtfH  Mf  trSi^m*  fUixmi^m*  9/m/««v. 
Eph.  Ti.  17t  Ti»  /dAxmifmw  vw  »H6fMtT$t^  8  •#n  p4JM  S-mv.     The  Comparison  of  the  word  of 
God  to  a  sword,  is  found  only  In  Paul  and  in  our  epistle* 

Heb.  T.  8,  Kaini  ^  vUt,  Ifut^  if'  £9  Urm^t  r^r  £<nuM<». 

Phil.  ii.  8,  '£r«n/Mrw  Iminit,  ytU/MwH  v0^$h,  f^xi*  B-mrnvm.  The  Idea  of  obedience  in  the 
humiliation  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  constitutos  the  speciality  and  the  similitude  of  these 
two  passages. 


Heb.  Y.  IS,  N4«Mr  yA^  im,  i.  e.  a  child  in  religion,  comparativelf  ignorant^  unit^ormed, 

1  Cor.  iii.  1,  'Or  mwimt  i»  Xfirrf .  In  the  ssme  sense. 

Eph.  ir.  14i  "Um  f*mirt  iSfM  ^m^  In  the  same. 

Rom.  li.  20,  tMummXm  vtfrim.  In  the  same. 

GaL  !▼.  Bf'Ott  |/M»  fihrttt,  in  the  same.  This  phraseology  Is  limited  to  Pftul  and  to  our  epistle. 

Heb.  ▼.  14^  Tatim  U  imt  4  rrtfiib  r(tf4. 

1  Cor.  xiT.  80.  Tmt  II  ^fu)  tixum  yift€^  The  word  rixutt  li  here  the  antithesis  of  vU^t 
and  means  teell-inttructed,  mature.  In  this  sense.  It  is  well  employed  only  in  Paul  and  in 
our  epistle. 

Hehi  tI.  1,  TAttU^rm,  an  advanced,  nuiture  state,  I.  e.  of  Christian  knowledge. 

Col>  ill.  14,  Juihrftn  rw  TiXif^nftvr,  the  bond  or  cement  qf  a  mature  Christian  state-  The 
word  nXttimr,  in  such  a  sense,  is  limited  to  Paul  and  to  our  epistle. 

Heb.  Tl.  S,  *E£,wtf  Iwir^iirf  i  Btis-  * 

1  Cor.  ZTi.  7,  'Eibv  i  IU(i«r  Utrfiwjr  • . . .  a  phrase  no  where  else  employed. 

Heb  Ti*  lOt  TQf  Ay^imr  9lt  ivA/|«#3«  Ct  W  Jn^mi  m^vm;,  hmm$9iem9ru  rmt  kyiut  mm*  ItmmsMSfru. 

8  Cor.  Tiii.  84,  T^  wCt  bltifif  ^  kykirm  uf^* .  .  .  .  Wr  mMits  UM^^  The  similarity 
consists  in  employing  uhit^Bm  r^  kykmv  In  both  cases,  constructed  with  lir  before  the  object 
that  follows. 

Heb.  yIU.  5^  £Snm  imMyftmfn  sa}  r«Mff  kmrftimtei  «m  unufostm. 
Heb.  Z.  1,  3bMb  yjkf  Ixm  i  fifm  rm  fuUiitrm. 

Col.  ii.  17,  'A  •#«»  ^msk  rSt  fuiOkitrm  ....  language  respnsting  the  figumtire  nalureof  the 
Jewish  dispensation,-  which  is  appropriate  to  Paul  and  to  our  epistle. 

Hebi  Ylii.  &,  Ktihwmit  Un  Im*4«w  fst^hnt. 
I  Tim.  ii.  6,  Bg  fs^frm  ....  Xfinw  *Urwti 
Gal.  iii.  19,  80,  '&  x«c<  i^^itm,     'O  »  am#/tw  \^  e^  Un, 

The  word  SMdio/or,  applied  to  designato  Christ,  or  Meaes,  Is  appropriate  to  Pkul  and  to 
oar  epistle. 

Heb.  riil.  10^  Kflj  Ufuu  mUnsU  lis  Bm,  mmi  sUfrti  lesmu  /m  tis  Aair. 
8  Cor.  vi.  16,  Kmi  U%fuu  m&rSt  iMr,  umi  mini  ZratTM  fm  A«4r. 

Both  pasnges  are  quoted  lh>m  the  Old  Tesumenr.  The  resemUanoe  oontlsto  in  the  quo- 
tattoo  and  application  of  the  same  puaigo  in  the  same  manner,  In  both  placss. 

Heb.riii.  10,  Kmi  Iwt  mm^ims  mitm  Imyfk'^  m&rUt. 

RoOL  ii.  lb,  T*  •{>«»  wtS  ^ifssm  yfawAw  U  9tSs  mmfUmn  oMh. 

S  Cor.  III.  S,   *K>»tafft#itrs  ....{»  w\m^  mmfUms  nfrnhmn* 

The  poMige  in  Hebrews  is  a  quotation.  But  the  other  paaages  ienre  to  show  that  such  a 
phrsseoiogy  was  IHrolllar  to  Paul,  and  that  he  probably  derivecTit  fron  the  OM  Tertament 
passage  quoted  In  Heb.  vllL  IOl 
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Rom.  Hi.  25,  Atk  nk  A««A»TeWuir  .  .  . .  lif  Uk&v  tiw  fc«nMtrfw»  «6viS,  Mb  viv  ri^frw  wt  w^- 

III  these  two  poiagei  the  peculiar  idea  is  esprsacd,  that  the  cfflouy  of  Christ's  atoning 
blood  extends  bade  to  past  ages;  an  idea  no  where  else  brought  to  view  in  the  same  manner. 

Heb.  X.  19,  'Bx^^nt  .  •  .  .  wm^^im*  nV  r«»  fS0»Uf  «^  kyfm  u  rS  mitmn  *lnr9S. 
Uoin.  ▼.  2,  AitS  r^  r^n^ymyitt  Ux^fmf**'  »«  wJrtu  tk  ^  x^*'  wrfmt. 
Eph.  II.  18,  Ai   MVTM  lx»/ut  ^  r{«r«>«9^»  .  .  .  .  rfM  vw  wmrifm. 

The  idea  oZacce**  to  God,  or  wm^fnrim,  bold,  free  access,  or  Wfr^r/y  o/addrtw,  is  designated 
Jn  this  manner  only  by  Paul  and  in  our  epistle. 

Hob.  Z.  28,  'Eri  hurit  J)  v(<W  fUifrwit  Aw»^fi^»u, 

2  Cor.  xlii.  1,  *£v)  wtiftmnt  ^  fAu^rit^mt  tuu  rf$ih  rrt^^wmt  wm$  ^f*m, 
1  Tim,  V.  19,  'Eirl  2m  <|  r#i«i)  /MfT^Aw.    Such  an  expression  is  fuund  elsewhere  only  in  the 
words  of  Christ,  Matt,  xrlii.  16. 

Heb.  X.  SO,  *Ef44i  UZitmritt  lyit  JiwrmniJin,, 

Rom.  xli.  19|  *Ef^  UlUn^it,  *9^  kfxmwi»^,nt. 

The  similarity  consists  in  quoting  the  same  passage,  in  translating  it  de  novo  from  the 
Hebrew  In  the  same  way,  and  iippl)ing  it  to  show  that  punishment  is  the  awful  prerogatiro 
of  the  Deity,  and  that  he  will  inflict  it. 

Mtb.  X  32,  'A3^^i^i»  .  .  .  .  rHf  wit^fAkrm. 

Phil.  i.  30.  Tit  mith  AySfm  I^mw,  Jn  ihrt  u  ifi^i,  ] 

CoL  ii.  1,  'HA/«M  kymm  Ixm  9f)  ifsSw. 

1  Thcss.  ii.  2.  AmX^mi  .  .  .  .  vi  tLmyytJutt  ....  It  nkkS  lySfi, 

The  phrase  contest,  in  respect  to  afflictions,  is  peculiar  to  Paul  and  to  our  epistle. 

Heb.  Xt  3S,  ^OntiirfuSt  n  mmi  Bxi^'t^t  ^tmvftiffUMt, 

1  Cor.  iv.  9,  8i«rcM  lytp^B^/jut  rf  tU^ftm,  «.  t.  X. . .  .  binguage  peculiar  to  Paul  and  to  our 
epistle. 

Heb.  X.  S3,  K«frM«i  vwv  *Srm  Amrrfif^NH'  ytnfi-irni,  participating,  i.  e.  Sympathising, 
with  tho  afflicted. 

Phil.  ir.  14,  luymmfmi^rnvrit  fMv  rji  d^xAJ^i,  sympathixing  in  my  affliction.  The  mme  ilgU" 
lutire  expression  stands  in  both  posnges. 

Heb.  X.  S8,  'O  l\  limmtH  im  wirrun  C^rirM. 

Rom.  i.  17,  'O  U  ZUmtH  U  W^vuvf  i^nnu.       * 

Gal.  ill.  11,  "Ori  i  tsMmm  i»  tinm  (finrai. 

The  passage  is  a  quotation,  i^ut  the  appHcation  and  use  of  it  appear  to  be  exclusively 
Pauline.  In  all  the  instances  it  is  of  the  same  form,  and  it  difien  in  some  meaaure  boih 
from  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrowr. 

Heb.  xli.  1,  TfixffM  W»  wf*tiftAf0f  iifup  kySfm, 
1  Cor.  ix.  24,  OCr«  rfixtrt  ttm  »mrmkiifitiTU 

Phil.  ill.  14,  Tk  fi)r  iwirm  irikmf^mtifMHft  «^  ^^  lft>rfe^u  IwwmnifMmtf  m»rk  r»«n»  hiiiut. 
The  resemblnnce  hero  is,  that  Christian  eflbrteare  In  each  passage  compared  to  a  race; 
a  comparison  found  only  in  Paul  and  in  our  epistle. 

Heb.  xlii.  18,  nir«/3-«^a»  ykf^  in  ««Anv  ^unttnen  Sx«/tar. 

Acts  xxiii.  1,  Paul  says,  '£9^  wkri^  ^vtu^iru  kym^^  nr«)Jn»/MM* . . . .  B  manner  of  speaking 
found  no  whtre  else. 

Heb.  xifi.  20,  'O  M  ^ik  ^t  Ciit^. 

Rom.  XV.  3S,  'O  i\  ^%ii  rtit  Ci4t*vi'  Also  in  Kom.  xtI.  20.  1  Cor.  xiv.  33.  2  Cor.  xlii. 
11.  Phil.  iv.  9.  1  ThesSi  ▼.  63;  an  expression  used  by  no  other  writer  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Heb.  xiii.  18,  Hfsnix*'^  r^^  ^^' 

1  ThesB.  ▼,  25.  netn^ir^i  n^i  ^. 

Natural  as  this  may  appear,  at  the  dose  of  a  letter,  it  is  peculiar  to  Paul  and  to  our  epistle. 

m 

To  the  instances  of  phraseology  thus  collected,  ma)  be  added  the  greeting  and  benediction 
at  the  close  of  the  epistle  to  the  Uobrawa,  which  Is  altogether  Pauline. 
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II.  Word*  which  are  founds  among  the  Nete  Testament  writer*,  only  in  Paul  and  in  our  epittle; 
or,  if  found  eltewhere,  are  u*ed  in  a  tense  different  from  that  in  which  they  are  here  employed. 

'Ky^  in  the  .sense, of  Christian  effort,  either  in  performing  dutiei  or  bearing  trialsy  Heb; 
xli.  1.  I  Tim.  fi.  12.  -  2  Tim.  iv.  7.  'A2a^,  brethren  of  Christ,  considered  iu  respect  to 
iris  human  nature,  Ueb.  ii.  I2,  17.  Rom.  viii.  29.  *AUMtf*4t,  inept  urifit,  Heb.  y\.  8.  Tit; 
i.  16.  *AMt,  reverence,  modesty,  Heb.  zii.  88.  1  Tim.  ii.  9.  AJfif*m,  to  choose,  Heb. 
xi.  25.  2  These,  ii.  13:  Fhil.  i.  22.  'Ammt,  innocent,  Heb.  in\.  28.  Rom.  xvi.  18. 
'A*r^ittm,  sin,  sinful  infirmity,  Heb.  v.  2.  Uom.  v.  6.  AtmS^Huth  tri//,  testament,  Heb.  ix. 
16.  Gnl.  iii.  15.  It  may  be  doubtful,  perhaps,  whether  ii»B^%  has  the  sense  of  testa^ 
ment,  in  the  latter  passage.  *£Xr<f  wfMuttifMni^  proffered  Christian  happinees,  Heb.  ri.  18. 
Col.  {.  5.  *EMk6t»  to  be  despondent,  Ueb.  xii.  3.  Gal.  vi.  9.  ^E»hm»ftmt  to  give  strength  ; 
(passirely)  to  receive  strength,  Heb.  xi.  34.  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  1  Tim.  I.  12.  K«ir«<9«r,  to 
annul,  abolish,  abrogate,  Heb.  if.  14.  Rom.  ill.  S,  SI.  vl.  6.  1  Cor.  i.  28.  Gal.  r.  11, 
and  elsewhere  often  in  Paul's  epistles.  VLmdTcifMh  glorying,  rejoicing,  Ueb.  iii.  6.  Rom.  irr 
2.  1.  Cor.  ix.  15.  Kxn^fAHt  lord,  possessor,  applied  to  Christ,  Ueb.  1.  2.  Rom.  viii.  17. 
AstTftiup,  (SMXiMif  asynonyme)  B%S  iSfn,  Heb.  ix.  14.  1  These,  i.  9.  Mq  («v}  $xnrifu»af  the 
invisible  objects  of  a  future  world,  Heb.  xl.  1.  2  Cor.  iv.  18.  'OfjuXsyiOf  religion,  religious 
or  Christian  profession,  Heb.  ill.  1.  iv.  14.  x.  23.  2  Cor.  ix.  13.  "Om^m,  majesty  or  dignity, 
Heb.  i.  4.  Phil.  ii.  9,  10.  Eph.  i.  21.  But  although  this  sense  of  if/Lm,  in  Heb.  i.  4u  is 
Adopted  by  some  eminent  critics,  still  ft  seems  to  mc  more  probable  that  it  has  the  sense  of 
appellation  i  see  Heb.  i.  5.  seq.  Ov  xrirtt,  nothing,  Heb.  iv.  13.  Rom.  viii.  39.  Toi/m*.  to 
consummate  in  happiness,  to  bestow  the  reward  consequent  on  ftriishing  a  victorious  course, 
Heb.  ii  .10.  rii.  28.  x.  14.  Phil.  iii.  U,  Tiriermrtt,  confidence,  Heb.  iii.  14.  xi.  1. 
2  Cor.  ix.  4.  xi.  17.  'In^mternXniA.  Utof^ttsf,  the  abode  cf  the  blessed,  Heb.  xii.  22,  comp. 
'Xn^iunik^  ktm,  Gal.  iv.  26,  in  the  like  sense. 

III.  Peculiarity  of  grammatical  construction  in  regard  to  the  use  qfthe  passive  verb  instead  of 
the  active. 

Thus  in  Heb.  vii.  11,  we  find  the'  phrase  i  Jmit  ykf  W  cvrfi  ftf/^^mrs,  for  the  people  un. 
der  it  [the  Levitical  priesthood]  received  the  law ;  where  the  Nominative  case  of  the  person 
whole  the  o2^>c/ (not  the  subiect)  in  the  sentence,  is  joined  with  the  passive  of  the  verb; 
and  tikis  mode  of  construction  is  emploved  instead  of  the  active  voioe  of  the  same  verb  fol- 
lowed by  the  Dative  of  the  person  who  is  the  olject ;  e.  g.  HM/Md-inir*  Ac^. 

The  lUte  construction  is  found  in  Paul's  aclcnowledged  writings.  E.g.'  Rom.  ill.  2,  m  , 
[■(*•«]  ingrtit^^em*  rk  >Jym  ni  ^tsS,  they  were  intrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God,  instead  of  say- 
ing the  oracles  of  God  were  entrusted  to  them.  Rom  vi.  17— i/r  Sr  ^MftiiBym  nrtt  di)»;tw>  *>•- 
to  which  model  of  doctrine  ye  have  been  delivered,  instead  of,  which  form  or  model  qf  doctrine 
was  delivered  to  you,  1  Tim.  i.  11,  S  Iwtertu^v  \yi,  with  which  1  was  entrusted,  instead  of, 
which  was  intrusted  to  me,  I  Iwtenib^  (sst. 

This  is  a  minuteness  of  grammatical  construction,  which  a  copyist  of  Paul  would  not  be 
likely  either  to  notice  or  to  imitate.  It  affords,  therefore,  the  more  striking  evidence  that 
all  oroceeded  from  the  same  hand. 

Finally,  Paul  frequently  empk>>'8  an  adjective  of  the  neater  gender,  in  order  to  designate 

f'  enerle  quality,  instead  of  using  a  synonymous  noun ;  e.  g.  f«  ymerht  Rom.  i  19,  vi  ^U'trrif, 
lorn.  ii.  4,  ri  rifi^rirt  Rom.  ill.  1,  r)  ^tnmrit,   Rom.  ix.  22,  ri  hl&tstrst,   Rom.  vii.  3,  rd  ke- 

»tfif,  I  Cor.  f.  25.    Compare  ri  k/u^k^*r$9,  Heb.  vi.  17;  rd  ^merm^ifMm,  Heb.  xii.  21 ;  rd 
uskkts,  xii.  1& 


XXIV.  Remabks  on  the  comparisons  made  in  the  teecbding  sections. 

In  the  first  place,  without  any  hesitation,  I  concede  thus  much  to  those 
critics,  who  make  light  of  the  evidence  drawn  from  such  a  comparison  as  has 
now  been  made,  viz.  that  no  evidence  of  this  nature  can  ever  afford  what  is 
equivalent  to  a  demonstration  of  the  fact,  for  the  support  of  which  it  is  addu- 
ced. But  then  demoMtraiion  is  what  such  a  case  neither  admits  nor  demands. 
If  the  writer's  name  were  affixed  to  the  epistle,  it  would  not  amount  to  proof 
of  this  kinds  for  might  it  not  have  been  put  there  by  another  person^  in  order 
to  answer  some  designs  of  his  own?  Nay,  unless  witnesses  have  given  us 
testimony,  who  themselves  saw  Paul  write  the  epistle,  the  proof  is  not  of  the 
highest  kind  that  ispossibie;  nor  even  then  would  their  testimony  establish 
the  fact,  unless  we  could  be  well  assured  of  their  credibility.     By  such  a  cri- 
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terion,  however,  the  genumeness  of  no  writing,  ancient  or  modem,  can  be  ex- 
amined. It  is  generally  enough  for  us,  that  an  authoi^s  name  is  affixed  to  a 
writing.  Prima  facie  it  is  evidence  that  it  belongs  to  him ;  and  it  must  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  evidence,  until  it  is  contradicted  either  expressly,  or  by 
implication. 

Let  us  suppose  now,  that  after  an  author  has  published  many  pieces,  and  his 
style  and  sentiments  have  become  well  known,  he  publishes  a  composition  of 
any  kind  without  affixing  his  name  to  it ;  can  there  be  no  adequate,  no  salw- 
factory  evidence,  that  it  belongs  to  him  ? 

This  is  the  very  question  before  us.  I  grant  that  iimilarity  or  even  same- 
nets  of  sentiment,  in  different  pieces,  does  not  certainly  prove  identity  of 
authorship ;  for  the  friends,  or  imitators  or  disciples  of  any  distinguished  man, 
may  imbibe  the  same  sentiments  which  he  inculcates,  and  exhibit  them  in  si- 
milar words  and  phrases.  I  grant  that  the  primitive  teachers  of  Christianity 
were  agreed,  and  must  have  been  agreed,  (supposing  that  they  were  under 
divine  guidance,)  as  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  But  in  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  representing  them ;  in  regard  to  the  style,  and  diction, 
and  urgency  with  which  particular  views  of  doctrine  are  insisted  on ;  what  can 
be  more  various  and  diverse  than  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  James,  and  Peter, 
and  John  ? 

The  reply  to  this,  by  critics  who  entertain  sentiments  different  from  those 
which  I  have  espoused,  is  that  '  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
an  intimate  friend,  or  a  studious  imitator  of  Paul ;  a  man  of  talents,  who,  with 
unqualified  admiration  of  the  apostle  s  sentiments,  mode  of  reasoning,  and  even 
choice  of  words,  closely  imitated  him  in  all  these  particulars.  Hence  the 
similarity  between  the  writings  of  Paul  and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.' 

The  possibility  of  this  cannot  be  denied.  Designed  imitation  has,  in  a  few 
instances,  been  so  successful  as  to  deceive,  at  least  for  awhile,  the  most  sharp, 
sighted  critics.  Witness  the  imitation  of  Shakspeare  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  palmed  upon  the  English  public,  as  the  work  of  that  distinguished  poet 
himself.  But  after  all,  such  attempts  have  very  seldom  been  successful,  even 
where  the  most  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  at  close  imitation  ;  and  these, 
with  all  the  advantages  which  a  modern  education  could  a£ford.  How  few, 
for  example,  of  the  multitudes  who  have  aimed  at  copymg  the  style  of  Addison 
or  Johnson  with  the  greatest  degree  of  exactness,  have  succeeded  even  in  any 
tolerable  measure ;  and  none  in  such  a  way,  that  they  are  not  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  models  which  they  designed  to  imitate. 

Just  so  it  was  in  the  primitive  age  of  the  church.  The  Christian  world  was 
filled  with  gospels  and  epistles  ascribed  to  Paul  and  Peter,  and  other  apostles 
and  disciples.  Yet  no  one  of  these  succeeded  in  gaining  any  considerable 
credit  among  the  churches ;  and  what  little  was  ever  gained  by  any  of  them, 
proved  to  be  temporary  and  of  very  small  influence.  This  was  not  owing  to 
want  of  exertion ;  for  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  writers  to  imitate  the 
apostolic  manner  of  writing,  so  as  to  gain  credit  for  their  superstitious  pieces. 

But  all  of  them  £uled.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  egregious  or  striking 
than  the  failure.  A  comparison  of  any  of  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  the  genuine  writings  of  the  same,  shows  a  difference  heaven- 
wide  between  them,  which  the  most  undistinguishing  intellect  can  hardly  fail 
to  discern. 

If,  then,  the  writer  of  the  epbtle  to  the  Hebrews  was  an  imitator,  a  designed 
and  close  imitator,  of  the  apostle  Paul,  he  has  succeeded  in  such  a  way  as  no 
other  writer  of  those  times,  or  of  any  succeeding  ones,  ever  did.     He  has  pro- 
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duced  a  composition,  the  sentiments  of  wfaich  in  their  shade,  and  colouring, 
and  proportion,  (so  far  as  his  tubfecU  are  common  with  those  in  the  acknow* 
ledged  epistles  of  Paul,)  are  altogether  Pauline.  Nay,  he  has  preserved  not 
only  the  order  of  writing  which  Paul  adopts,  but  his  mode  of  reasoning,  his 
phraseology,  and  even  his  choice  of  peculiar  words,  or  words  used  in  a  sense 
peculiar  to  the  apostle.  The  imitation  goes  so  far,  it  extends  to  sd  many  par- 
ticulars, important  and  unimportant,  that,  if  our  epistle  was  not  written  by 
Paul,  it  must  have  been  an  imitation  of  him  which  was  the  effect  of  settled 
design,  and  was  accomplished  only  by  tiie  most  strenuous  effort. 

But  here,  while  I  acknowledge  the  posnbUity  of  such  an  imitation,  I  must 
from  thorough  conviction  say,  that  the  probability  of  it  does  seem  to  be  very 
small.  With  Origen,  I '  must,  •after  often  repeated  study  of  this  epistle,  say. 
The  tmuimenU  ate  Mtonderfid,  and  in  no  way  behind  those  cf  the  acknowledged 
writinge  of  the  apoetlee,  rd  po^f^etret  riit  i^ter^Ji^t  dttvfittetti  hrt,  kmI  oif  Itvri^tt 
tZp  dircvr€iXiti0»  6fM>iV/wfd¥up  y^mfitftetrstit,  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  VL  25.  I  can- 
not elsewhere  find  any  higher  intensity  of  mind ;  any  more  exalted  concep- 
tions of  the  true  nature  of  Christianity,  as  a  epijritual  religion ;  any  higher 
views  of  God  and  Christ,  or  of  the  Christian's  privileges  and  his -obligations  to 
believe  in,  love,  and  obey  the  Saviour ;  any  more  noble  excitements  to  pursue 
the  Christian  course,  unawed  by  the  threats  and  unallured'by  the  temptations 
of  the  world  ;  or  any  so  awful  representations  of  theJeaiful  consequences  of 
unbelief  and  of  defection  from  Christianity,  The  man  who  wrote  this  epistle, 
has  no  marks  of  a  plagiarist  or  of  an  imitator  about  him.  Nothing  can  be  more 
free  and  original  .than  his  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  mode  of  expressing  them. 
It  is  most  evident,  that  they  flow  dbrectly  and  warm  from  the  heart.  They  are 
'*  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum."  Where  in  all  the  ancient  world 
did  ever  a  pla^arist  or  an  imitator  write  in  this  manner  ?  A  man  who  could 
form  such  conceptions  in  his  mind,  who  could  reason  and  exhort  in  such  an 
impressive  and  awful  manner,  has  he  any  need  of  imitating-— even  Paul  him- 
self? No  i  it  may  be  said  of  him,  (what  Paul  on  another  occasion  said  of 
himself  in  comparison  with  his  brethren,)  that  '*he  was  not  a  whit  behind  the 
very  chiefest  of  the  apostles.' 

Then  how  could  such  a  man  be  concealed,  in  the  first  age»  of  the  church, 
when  the  memory  of  those  who  were  very  distinguished  has  been  preserved  so 
distinct,  and  with  so  much  care  and  reverence,  by  ecclesiastical  tradition?  Men 
who  can  write  in  this  manner,  cannot  remain  concealed  any  where.  And  the 
writer  of  such  an  epistle,  it  would  seem,  must  have  acted  a  part  not  less  con- 
spicuous than  that  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  himself. 

But  antiquity,  we  are  told,  has  attributed  this  epistle  to  distinguished 
men  in  the  early  church,  to  Clement  of  Rome,  to  Luke,  or  to  Barnabas, 
each  of  whom  is  known  to  have  been  the  warm  friend  and  admirer  of 
Paul. 

I  know  this  has  been  often  alleged.  But  fortunately  there  are  extant  writ- 
ings of  each  of  these  persons »  with  which  our  epistle  may  be  compared  ;  and 
which  serve  to  show  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  such  an  opinion.  But 
of  this  more  hereafter.  I  merely  say,  at  present,  that  the  great  body  of  critics, 
for  some  time  past,  have  agreed  in  rejecting  the  opinion  which  ascribes  our 
epistle  to  either  of  the  authors  just  mentioned. 

Who  then  did  write  it,  if  Paul  did  not  ?  And  what  is  to  be  gained,  by  en- 
deavouring to  show  the  poeeibility  that  some  other  person  wrote  it,  when  so 
many  circumstances  unite  in  favour  of  the  general  voice  of  the  primitive  ages, 
that  this  apostle  was  the  author?     That  the  church,  during  the  first  century 
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of  the  tpostolic  age,  ascribed  it  to  some  one  of  the  apostles,  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  inserted  unong  the  canonical  boolu  of  the  churches  in  the  East 
and  the  West;  that  it  was  comprised  in  the  Pe$hitof  in  the  old  Latin  version ; 
and  was  certainly  admitted  by  the  Alexandrine  and  Palestine  churches.  Now 
what  apostle  did  write  it,  if  Paul  did  not  ?  Surely  neither  Zcka,  nor  Peter, 
nor  JameSk  nor  Jude.  The  difference  of  style  is  too  striking  between  their 
letters  and  this,  to  admit  of  such  a  supposition.  But  what  other  apoatle, 
except  Paul,  was  ever  distinguished  in  the  ancient  church  as  a  writer;  None; 
and  the  conclusion  therefore  seems  to  be  altogether  a  probable  one,  that  he 
was  the  writer.  Why  should  all  the  circumstances  which  speak  for  him,  be 
construed  as  relating  to  some  unknown  writer?  Are  the  sentiments  unworthy 
of  him?  Are  they  opposed  to  what  he  has  inculcated  ?  Da  they  differ  from 
what  he  has  taught  ?  Neither.  Why  not  then  admit  the  probaifility  that  he 
was  the  author  ?  Nay,  why  not  admit  that  the  probability  is  as  great  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  (the  epistle  being  anonymous,)  could  be  expected  to  afford? 
Why  should  there  be  any  more  objection  to  Paul  as  the  author  of  this  epistle, 
than  to  any  other  man? 

My  own  conviction  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  it,)  is  as  clear  in  re- 
spect to  this  point,  as  from  its  nature  I  could  expect  it  to  be.  I  began  the 
examination  of  the  subject  unbiassed,  if  I  was  ever  unbiassed  in  the  ex- 
amination of  any  question,  and  the  evidence  before  me  has  led  me  to  such  a 
result. 

But  the  arguments  which  are  urged  against  the  opinion  that  I  have  now  en< 
deavoured  to  defend,  remain  to  be  examined.  They  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence,  nor  any  of  them  be  kept  out  of  sight,  to  which  importance  can  rea- 
sonably be  attached. 


XXV.  Objections. 


The  objections  made  to  the  opinion  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  our  epbtle, 
are  numerous.  All  the  hints  which  ancient  writers  have  given  by  way  of  ob- 
jection, have  been  brought  forward  of  late,  and  urged  with  great  zeal  and  abi- 
lity. Arguments,  interna]  and  external,  of  every  kmd  have  been  insisted 
on.  Indeed,  the  attack  upon  the  Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle  has  been  so 
warmly  and  powerfully  made,  by  many  of  the  last  and  present  generation 
of  critics  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  most  who  are  engaged  in  the 
study  of  sacred  literature,  seem  inclined  to  think  that  the  contest  is  over, 
and  that  victory  has  been  won.  So  much  at  least  must  be  conceded, 
viz.  that  those  who  admit  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle,  must  make 
more  strenuous  efforts  than  they  have  yet  made,  in  order  to  defend  their  opin- 
ion and  to  satisfy  objectors.  To  do  this,  is  Indeed  a  most  laborious,  and  in 
many  cases  exceedingly  repulsive  task ;  for  of  such  a  nature  are  many  of  the 
objections,  thrown  out  at  random,  and  asserted  with  confidence,  that  an 
attack  which  cost  but  a  few  moments'  effort  on  the  part  of  the  assail- 
ant, requires  days  and  weeks  of  labour  on  the  part  of  hiin  who  makes  de- 
fence. 

The  question,  however,  is  too  important  to  be  slightly  treated.  Nor  will 
it  suffice  for  those  who  defend  the  Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle,  merely  to  se- 
lect a  few  specimens  of  argument  on  the  part  of  their  opponents,  and,  showing 
the  insufficiency  or  inaccuracy  of  these,  make  their  appeal  to  the  reader's  sym- 
pathies, assuring  him  that  the  rest  of  the  arguments  employed  by  their  oppo- 
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nents  ia  of  a  similar  nature.  There  are  readers  (and  such  are  the  men  whose 
opinion  on  subjects  of  this  nature  are  most  to  he  valued,)  who  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  cursory,  hasty,  half-performed  examination;  and  who,  when 
you  show  them  that  one  or  more  of  an  opponent's  arguments  is  unsound,  will 
not  believe  it  to  follow  of  course  that  all  of  them  must  be  so.  Above  all,  one 
must  expect,  that  many  doubters  of  the  genuineness  of  our  epistle  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  having  only  one  side  of  the  question  presented.  It  is  reasonable 
that  they  should  not ;  and  if  the  objections  which  have  weight  in  their  minds, 
cannot  be  as  satisfactorily  sSnswered  as  from  the  nature  of  the  case  might  be 
justly  expected^  then  let  them  have  so  much  weight  as  is  properly  due  to 
them. 

It  is  but  fair  to  warn  the  reader,  that  in  entering  on  this  part  of  our  subject, 
his  patience  will  be  tried  by  the  length  and  minuteness  of  the  examination. 
Perhaps  those  only  who  fully  know  the  present  state  of  critical  efibrt  and 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  literature  of  our  epistle,  will  be  able  to  find  an 
adequate  apology  for  such  particularity  as  the  sequel  exhibits.  But  such 
probably  wUl  feel  that  the  time  has  come,  when  objections  must  either  be 
fully  and  fairly  met,  or  those  who  defend  the  Pauline  origin  ef  our  epistle 
must  consent  to  give  up  their  opinion,  if  they  would  preserve  the  character 
of  candour.  The  present  leaning  of  criticism  is  strongly  against  this  origin ; 
and  the  subject  ought  to  receive  ample  discussion. 

Whether  the  question  at  issue  has  been  deeply,  fundamentally,  and  pa- 
tiently exammed,  by  the  principal  writers  who  have  given  a  tone  to  the  pre- 
sent voice  of  ^critics,  I  will  not  venture  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny.  I  shall 
leave  it  to  the  reader,  when  he  shall  have  gone  through  with  an  examination 
of  these  writers,  to  speak  his  own  feelings. 


XXVI.  Objections  by  Bebtholot  considebed. 

BfiaTHOLDT  has  collected  and  embodied  all  the  objections  made  by  previous 
writers,  which  are  worthy  of  particular  consideration,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  To  these  he  has  added  some, 
which  apparently  were  originated  by  himself.  I  shall  briefly  state  his  objec- 
tions, subjoining  to  each,  as  I  proceed,  such  remarks  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  may  seem  to  demand.  I  shall  also  remark,  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
the  sake  of  brevity  and  order,  on  the  opinions  of  later  writers  respecting  the 
several  topics  discussed,  whenever  occasion  renders  this  expedient.  The 
reader  will  thus  have,  in  one  view,  the  whole  subject  placed  before  him. 

(1)  'It  is  a  suspicious  circumstance,  and  against  the  opinion  that  Paul 
wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  he  has  not  subscribed  his  name ;  since 
he  says  in  2  Thess.  iii.  17,  that  it  was  his  practice  to  do  this,  m  order  to  show 
that  letters  purporting  to  be  his,  might  thus  be  certainly  known  to  be  genuine.' 

The  reply  to  this  is  obvious.  After  Paul  had  written  his  first  epistle  to 
the  Thessalonian  church,  in  which  he  had  mentioned  the  tecond  coming  of 
Christ,  it  appears  that  some  one  had  written  another  letter,  counterfeiting  his 
name,  in  which  the  day  of  the  Lord  had  been  represented  as  very  near.  On 
this  account  Paul  says,  in  his  second  letter  to  the  same  church,  "  Be  not  agi- 
tated by  any  message,  or  any  epistle  as  from  me,  in  respect  to  the  day  of 
the  Loid  as  being  already  at  hand,"  ii.  2.  And  then,  to  avoid  the  effects  in 
future  of  any  misrepresentation  of  this  nature,  he  says  at  the  clofse  of  the  let- 
ter, iii.  17,  '*This  salutation  from  me,  Paul,  by  my  own  hand.     This  is  the 

i2 
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proof  [viz.  of  the  genuiQeness  of  my  letter]  in  every  epistle  [i  .e.  to  your  church] ; 
80  I  write."  Let  it  now  be  noted,  that  the  epbUes  to  the  ThessalonSans  were 
the  first,  ui  regard  to  time,  which  Paul  wrote  to  any  church ;  at  least,  the 
first  that  are  uow  extant.  Under  circumstancea  like  these,  when  letters  to 
the  Thessalonians  had  been  forged  iu  his  name,  can  the  assurance  that  he 
subscribes  all  his  letters  to  them  with  his  own  hand,  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory 
proof,  that  in  ail  his  future  life  he  should  never  address  au  anonynumg  letter 
to  any  church  in  any  circumstances?  Nay,  can  it  in  itself  be  any  proof  at  all, 
that  Paul  would  adopt  the  same  custom  in  respect  to  all  the  letters  which  he 
might  afterwards  address  to  other  churches  ?  As  this  was  only  the  tecond  of 
his  letters  now  extant,  can  any  conclusion  at  all  be  drawn  from  it  as  to  the 
rest  in  general,  such  as  Bertholdt  draws?  It  would  be  exbaordinary,  if  in 
writing  to  a  church  where  forged  letters  of  his  had  been  in  cbrculation,  the  as- 
suring them  that  he  should  put  his  name  with  his  own  hand  to  all  his  own 
letters  addressed  to  them  in  future,  should  be  appealed  to  as  a  proof  that  he 
must  always  do  the  same  in  all  circumstances,  and  that  he  nerer  should,  on 
any  occasion,  write  an  anonymous  ep'istle. 

(2)  *  No  good  reason  can  be  given  why  Paul  should  conceal  his  name. 
Does  he  not  intimate  at  the  close  of  the  letter,  that  he  is  yet  in  prison,  but 
expects  soon  to  be  set  at  liberty?  Does  he  not  ask  their  prayers  that  he  may 
be  speedily  restored  ?  And  does  he  not  promise  them  a  visit  in  company  with 
Timothy,  if  his  return  be  speedy  ?  Why  should  Paul  attempt  to  conceal  him- 
.self,  when  he  has  developed  circumstances  which  evidently  imply  that  he  was 
not  concealed,  and  that  he  did  not  desire  to  be  so? 

But  if  this  objection  be  of  any  validity,  it  is  just  as  valid  in  respect  to  any 
other  person,  as  to  the  writer  of  this  letter.  Why  should  any  other  writer  at- 
tempt to  conceal  himself,  when  most  clearly  the  tenor  of  the  letter  implies, 
that  he  must  be  known  to  those  whom  he  immediately  addresses  ?  If  there 
be  any  incongruity  here,  it  applies  just  as  much  to  any  other  writer  as  to  Paul. 

But  is  there  no  good  reason  imaginable,  why  Paul  should  have  withheld  his 
name?  If  he  designed  the  epbtle  to  be  a  circular  among  the  Jews  generally, 
(which  from  the  nature  of  the  discussion,  comprising  topics  so  interesting  to 
them  all,  I  am  altogether  inclined  to  believe  was  the  case  J  then  might  he 
not,  as  a  measure  of  prudence,  omit  prefixing  or  subscribing  his  name  directly, 
lest  the  prejudices  of  those  Christians  who  were  zealous  for  the  laiw  might  be 
excited,  on  the  Jirst  inspection  of  his  epistle  ?  Ultimately  he  might  be  and 
must  be  known,  if  ^he  letter  was  traced  back  to  the  church  to  whom  it  was 
first  sent,  and  the  inquiries  made  respecting  it,  which  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned  at  the  close  of  it  would  naturally  suggest.  To  this  the  writer  would 
probably  feel  no  objection ;  trusting  that  the  arguments  suggested  iu  it  might 
disarm  prejudiced  readers,  before  they  came  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  the 
author.  Is  it  an  unknown,  unheard  of  case,  that  men  should  write  letters 
anonymously  at  first,  but  afterwards  avow  them  ?  Or  that  they  should  write 
letters  anonymous,  but  so  circumstanced,  and  designedly  so  circumstanced, 
that  inquiry  might  ultimately  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  author. 

Granting,  however,  that  neither  the  reason  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  nor  of 
Eusebius,  nor  of  Jerome,  nor  the  reason  now  given,  for  the  apostle*s  withhold- 
ing his^name,  is  satisfactory ;  still,  is  there  no  possibility  tliat  an  adequate  rea- 
son  may  have  existed,  why  the  letter  should  be  sent  without  the  subscription 
of  the  writer's  name,  of  which  reason  we  are  ignorant  ?  Let  him  be  whoever 
he  may  that  wrote  the  letter,  does  not  the  same  difiiculty,  in  every  case,  attend 
the  explanation  of  its  being  anonymous?     I  can  see  no  difference;  unless  wc 
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assume  the  position,  that  the  writer  meant  it  should  be  attributed  to  an  apostle, 
and  therefore  concealed  bia  own  name.  Such  a  writer,  we  cannot  with  any 
probability  suppose  the  author  of  our  epistle  to  have  been.  All — all  is  sinceri- 
ty :  fervent  benevolence,  ingenuous  and  open-hearted  dealing  pervade  the 
whole. 

Besides,  the  case  in  hand  is  not  one  without  a  parallel.  The  first  epistle 
of  John  is  destitute  of  the  author's  name,  and  has  no  inscription  whatever  to 
any  church  or  churches.  Yet  tradition  and  the  internal  state  of  the  epistle, 
satisfy  us  that  John  was  the  author ;  for,  althougfa  this  has  been  denied  by 
some,  it  has  been  generally  admitted.  The  fact  that  our  epistle  is  avumg/maust 
is  not  then  a  singular  thing.  Why  should  it  be  more  wonderful  that  Pcatl 
should  write  an  anonymous  letter,  than  that  John  should  do  it  P 

Bleek  (I.  Sect.  71.)  repeats  and  urges  at  length,  against  the  Pauline  origin 
of  our  epistle,  the  want  of  the  usual  salutation  and  of  the  authors  name,  tie 
objects  to  the  reason  assigned  for  such  omission,  as  bemg  very  unsatisfactory. 
*How  could  Paul  expect,'  he  inquires,  'that  the  messenger  who  carried  the 
epistle  would  conceal  the  author's  name?  How  could  the  apostle  desire  that 
he  should  ?  Or  if  the  writer's  name  was  at  first  made  known  only  to  the  qffi' 
cers  of  the  church  to  whom  the  epistle  was  sent,  what  possibQity  was  there 
of  concealing  it  from  others,  who  would  of  course  demand  it  when  the  epistle 
was  read?  Then  why  not  put  his  name  at  once  to  the  epistle?  And  if  he 
declined  to  do  this,  why  should  he  not  at  least  have  given  it  a  direction  to 
some  particular  church?  Above  all,  why  should  not  all  this  be  done,  when  it 
is  most  manifest,  from  Heb.  xiiL  18 — 23,  that  the  writer  was  well  known  to 
his  readers,' and  expected  at  once  to  be  recognised  by  them? 

The  answer  to  these  con^derations  has  already  been  virtually  suggested. 
If  there  be  difficulties  and  even  things  inexplicable,  on  the  supposition  that 
Pkul  wrote  our  epistle,  they  remain  just  the  same  in  regard  to  any  other  writer 
as  in  respect  to  Paul ;  and  if  they  prove  any  thing,  they  would  go  to  prove 
that  no  consistent  person,  or  one  aantB  mentist  wrote  the  epistle ;  for  how 
could  he  send  an  epistle  without  imcripticn  or  nibscription  ?  Yet  we  see 
thai  John  did  thus;  and  we  do  not  think  it,  after  all,  a  very  uncommon 
matter,  that  an  epistle  shouM  be  anonymous.  How  many  adequate  reasons 
(adequate  in  the  writer  s  own  judgment,  and  such  as  would  be  so  in  ours  if 
we  knew  them,)  may  have  existed  at  the  time  when  the  epistle  was  written, 
for  such  a  method  of  address,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  now  to  determme. 
Less  still  can  we  determine,  that  there  were  no  reasons  of  this  nature. 

It  is  quite  aside,  then,  from  the  basis  of  sound  reasoning,  to  urge  such  an 
objection  as  this ;  above  all  to  lay  so  much  stress  upon  it  as  some  recent  cri- 
tics have  laid.  They  may,  if  they  please,  reject  all  the  reasons  which  have 
yet  been  oflS?red,  to  show  why  our  epistle  is  anonymous,  yea,  one  may  con- 
cede, if  he  will,  thai  they  have  good  reason  to  reject  them  all ;  yet  this  does 
not  touch  die  point,  whether  the  writer  may  not  have  had  good  reason  in  his 
own  mind  ;  nor  whether  Paul  might  not  have  such  reasons ;  nor  whether  all 
the  difficulties  that  are  rabed  about  the  subject,  do  not  lie  as  much  against 
any  other  writer  as  agunst  Paul. 

Steudel,  professor  of  Theology  at  Tubingen,  has  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  want  of  inscription  and  nincription,  by  the  suggestion  that  our  epistle 
was  at  first  only  an  essoy,  which  was  sent  to  some  church  by  the  author,  in 
the  state  in  which  it  was  written,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sentences  near 
the  close  that  had  an  aspect  of  a  penonal  nature;  (Bengel's  Archiv.  IV. 
p.  87).    But  nothing  seems  plainer,  than  that  the  direct  address  in  the  second 
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person  plaral,  in  many  places  of  the  epistle,  must  have  been  originally  design* 
ed  for  a  particular  society  or  circle  of  readers ;  consequently  the  first  original 
object  must  have  been  local,  although  the  writer  intended,  as  I  apprehend, 
that  his  epistle  should  eventually  be  encyclical. 

In  fine,  Hug  suggests,  that  '  the  oratorical  manner  of  the  epistle  may  have 
induced  the  writer  to  commence  it  in  the  manner  he  has  done,  because  an  in- 
scription and  salutation  prefixed  to  it,  would  have  detracted  from  the  agree- 
ableness  of  its  manner  and  the  strength  of  its  impression,'  Einleit.  p.  490.  Bui 
this  calculation  seems  to  place  the  writer  of  our  epistle  too  much  in  the  light 
of  a  Grecian  rhetorician,  who  with  great  care  and  nicety  balanced  and  adjusted 
matters  of  taste  in  respect  to  oratorical  effect  in  writing — a  thing  which  seems 
to  me  entirely  foreign  from  the  real  character  of  our  author.  There  are,  in* 
deed,  passages  of  genuine  eloquence,  yea,  of  the  most  touching,  thrilling 
kind,  in  the  epistle ;  but  they  are  the  spontaneous  result  of  feeling,  not  of  art 
or  calculation. 

Better  is  it,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  to  disclaim  al  once  our  ability  to 
offer  a  satis&ctory  reason  why  our  epistle  is  anonymous,  than  to  bring  forward 
reasons  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  investigation. 

Bleek,  after  examining  and  setting  aside  the  suggestions  of  Steudel,  Hug, 
and  others,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  '  if  Paul  had  written  our  epistle  he 
must  b'y  a  kind  of  necessity  have  affixed  his  name  to  it,  and  inserted  hb  clum 
to  a  clear  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  communi- 
cated to  him  from  heaven,  and  also  professed  a  strong  affection  for  the  He- 
brews, and  his  ardent  desire  for  their  salvation ;  which  he  has  done  in  his 
epistles  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  etc.*  p.  302.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
say,  that '  we  may  maintain  with  a  pretty  good  degree  of  certainty,  that  such 
must  have  been  the  case,  and  that  we  can  see  no  reason  why  Paul  should  have 
omitted  to  conciliate  favour,  and  to  gain  a  hearing  in  this  way.'  But  inas- 
much as  this  is  not  done,  he  thinks  it  '  a  very  weighty  testimony  that  Paul 
was  not  the  writer  of  our  epistle;  even  more  weighty  than  the  omission  of 
the  usual  greeting  at  the  commencement  of  the  epistle.' 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  manifestations  of  affectionate  feelings  toward 
those  whom  the  writer  addressed,  and  in  respect  to  his  earnest  desire  for  their 
salvation,  I  know  not  how  it  would  be  possible  to  give  higher  evidence  than 
the  epistle  now  in  reality  affords.  Is  there  only  one  method,  and  that  in  the 
way  of  simple  aMrmation,  of  exhibiting  feelings  of  the  kind  in  question?  I 
trust  this  will  not  be  said ;  and  if  not,  then  it  cannot  be  said,  that  the  writer 
of  our  epistle  has  not  reached  the  highest  point  in  offering  real  testimony  of 
affection  and  concern. 

In  regard  to  his  clslms  to  apostleship  and  extraordinary  revelations,  Paul 
has  not  made  this  in  all  his  epistles;  he  has  made  it  apparentiy,  only  when  it 
was  called  in  question,  and  he  was  thus  urged  to  enforce  it.  He  has  made  it 
to  churches  planted  by  himself,  who  were  witnesses  of  his  apostolic  gifts. 
But  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  writer  of  our  epistle  did  not  stand  in 
the  relation  of  a  bishop  or  overseer  to  those  whom  he  addressed.  His  per- 
sonal references,  therefore,  are  few.  And  in  such  a  case,  is  there  any  diffi- 
culty in  supposing,  that  he  would  naturally  think  it  expedient  to  forbear  urging 
personal  claims  upon  them? 

After  all,  who  will  undertake  to  make  it  out,  that  circumstances  now  alto- 
gether unknown  to  us  did  not  determine  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  for  good 
reasons  determine  it,  to  omit  inscription,  subscripHon,  and  also  the  urging  of 
all  personal  authority  and  claims  ?     It  is  impossible  to  make  this  out ;  it  is 
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imposMble  even  to  render  it  in  any  degree  probable  that  they  did  not.  Oc- 
currences of  a  similar  nature  happen  at  all  times,  in  all  countries,  wherever 
circumstances  of  an  arduous,  difficult,  dangerous  nature  occur,  where  feeling 
is  deeply  .concerned,  and  where  prejadice  is  to  be  regarded  and  avoided.  And 
such  were  the  times  of  Paul ;  and  such  hb  relation  to  the  Jews,  and  theirs  to 
him. 

I  dismiss  this  topic,  then,  with  the  full  persuaabn  that  arguments  to  prove 
that  Paul  could  not,  and  did  not  write  an  anonymous  letter,  and  that  he  had 
not  an  occasion  to  do  this,  in  order  to  act  prudently  and  wisely,  most  mani- 
festly never  can  be  adduced.  The  utmost  which  can  be  said  is, '  We  are  not 
able  to  see  any  good  reasons  for  such  a  course.'  Thb  we  may,  if  we  please, 
fully  concede ;  but  then,  this  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  affirmation, 
that '  such  reasons  never  could  have  existed.'  The  latter  can  never  be  proved, 
nor  even  rendered  in  any  good  degree  probable. 

(8)  '  The  Jews  of  Palestine  had  a  great  antipathy  to  Paul,  apd  always  per- 
secuted him,  when  he  came  among  them.  How  can  it  be  supposed  that  he 
should  have  addressed  to  them  a  letter,  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be 
read  and  regarded  by  them  ?' 

That  some  of  the  zealots  for  the  law  in  Judea  were  strongly  opposed  to 
Paul,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  history  of  his  visits  to  Jerusalem.  But 
that  the  apostles  and  teachers  there  were  his  warm  and  decided  friends,  is 
equally  evident  from  the  same  source.  Moreover,  that  there  were  private 
Christians  there,  who  cherished  a  very  friendly  feeling  toward  him,  b  evident 
from  Acts  zxL  17,  where,  on  hb  last  visit  there,  the  brethren  (o/  dhx^i),  are 
said  to  liave  received  him  gladly.  The  persecution  which  ensued  at  this  time, 
was  first  excited,  as  the  historbn  expressly  states,  by  Jews  from  Asb  Minor, 
xxi.  27.  But  it  b  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  thb.  At  Ptolemab,  xxi.  7»  and 
at  Cesarea,  xxi.  8  seq.,  he  had  warm  friends  ;  and  at  the  latter  place,  he  abode 
two  whole  years  as  a  prisoner,  before  his  removal  to  Rome.  Were  there  no 
friends  of  hb  then  in  Palestine,  among  whom  he  could  hope  to  find  a  Ibten- 
uig  t9X ; — no  Christians,  on  whom  he  could  hope  that  his  arguments  would 
make  an  impiression  ?  And  after  all,  did  he  ever  cease  to  speak  to  the  Jews, 
to  admonish  them,  to  dbpute  with  them,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  religion 
which  he  had  embraced,  because  they  were  prejudiced  against  him  ?  How 
unlike  himself,  then,  does  the  objection  which  we  are  considering  represent 
Paul  to  be  I  He  did  not  confer  mthjleeh  and  blood;  he  believed  that  the 
armour  in  which  he  was  clad,  was  **  mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down 
of  strong  holds." 

<4)  *  But  there  b  internal  evidence,  from  the  style  of  the  epbtle  to  the  He- 
brews, and  from  circumstances  mentioned  in  it,  which  render  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  it.' 

This  objection  b  a  very  ancient  one.  It  was  felt,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria ;  deeper  stiU,  by  Origen ;  and  adverted  to  by  Eusebius, 
and  other  fathers  of  the  church.  It  would  seem  that  there  must  be  some  real 
foundation  for  an  objection,  so  long,  so  often,  and  so  confidently  urged.  Late 
critics  have  attributed  an  irresbtible  power  to  it.  Eichhom  and  Bertholdt 
maintain,  that  it  lies  so  upon  the  yery  face  of  the  whole  epistle,  that  every 
reader  must  be  impressed  with  it.  So  strong  indeed  are  their  impressions  with 
respect  to  it,  that  they  seem  to  require  no  other  argument,  in  order  to  satisfy 
them  that  Paul  could  not  have  written  the  epbtle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Thai  there  are  caaea,  where  the  general  character  of  the  style  of  one  piece, 
is  so  plainly  different  from  that  of  another,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of 
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a  discerning  reader  that  both  did  not,  nay  eren  eoukl  not  come  from  the  same 
pen,  certainly  cannot  be  called  in  qneation.  Who  could  erer  attribute  the 
epistles  of  John,  to  Paul,  or  to  Peter,  or  to  James?  But  that  there  are  other 
cases,  where  the  characteristic  marks  are  not  so  discernible,  and  about  which 
there  may  be  a  great  difference  of  feeling  in  respect  to  the  style,  is  well 
known.  For  example ;  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  ascribed  by  one  set  of 
critics,  of  high  acquisitions  and  refined  taste,  of  great  acuteness  and  discrimi-- 
nating  judgment,  to  Moses  as  the  author,  bepause  it  betrays  every  where,  as 
they  think,  the  most  indubitable  marks  of  his  style  and  spirit.  Another  class 
of  critics,  equally  eminent  for  literary  acquisition  and  discrimination,  confident- 
ly draw  the  conclusion,  that  Moses  could  not  haTe  been  the  author,  from  the 
feeling  which  they  have,  on  reading  it,  that  it  is  composed  in  a  manner  totally 
diverse  from  the  style  and  spirit  of  Moses. 

Just  such  is  the  case,  in  regard  to  the  speech  of  Elihu  in  the  book  of  Job. 
One  party  reject  it  as  spurious,  because  their  critical  Uute  leads  them  to  do 
so ;  and  another  hold  it  to  be  genuine,  for  the  like  reason. 

Isaiah,  too,  has  met  with  the  same  fate.  The  last  26  chapters  are  now  fami- 
liarly  called  Pseudo-Isuah,  by  one  party  of  critics  ;  whUe  another  strive  to 
vindicate  the  whole  book  as  genuine. 

Each  party,  in  these  cases,  is  confident  and  satisfied  of  the  validity  of  their 
arguments.  But  what  is  the  humble  inquirer  to  do,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
contests  of  taste  and  of  opinion?  How  can  he  trust  his  feelingM  to  decide, 
with  confidence,  in  a  case  where  the  most  acute  and  distinguishing  critics  dif- 
fer, in  respect  to  the  judgment  that  a  critical  tact  should  give?  He  cannot 
do  it  with  safety.  In  what  way  then  shall  one  who  examines  for  himself,  be 
able  to  arrive  at  any  satisfisctory  conclusion  ?  My  answer  in  all  such  cases 
would  be,  WAKB  the  actcal  comparison  ;  collate  sentiment  with  sentiment, 
phrase  with  phrase,  words  with  words.  This  is  the  kind  of  proof  that  is  palpa^ 
6U,  and  is  not  left  to  the  uncertain  tenor  of  feeling,  excited  by  mere  insulated 
perusal ;  a  feeling,  which  in  cases  where  the  composition  read  is  in  a  foreign 
language,  must  be  a  very  uncertain  guide ;  and  which  even  in  our  own  verna- 
cular language,  not  unfrequently  misleads  us. 

Origen,  as  be  avers,  found  the  thoughts  of  Paul  in  the  epistle  to  the  He. 
brews ;  but  the  words,  he  thinks,  are  better  Greek  (ixxqir/jwrf^ai,)  than  the 
apostle  wrote.  He  therefore  resorts  to  the  supposition,  that  a  translator  had 
given  to  it  its  present  Greek  costume^  who  had  received  the  sentiments  from 
the  mouth  of  Paul.  But  Eichhom  does  not  limit  the  difference  between  the 
style  of  this  epistle  and  those  of  Paul,  to  the  quality  of  the  Greek.  "  The 
manner  of  it,"  says  he,  "  is  more  tranquil  and  logical,  than  that  in  which  Paul 
with  his  strong  feelings  could  write.  Every  thing  is  arranged  in  the  most  exact 
order.  The  expression  is  well  rounded,  choice,  and  very  clear  in  the  repre- 
sentation which  it  makes.  Paul  is  altogether  different;  he  is  unperiodica], 
involved,  obscure,  writes  poor  Greek,  is  given  to  rhapsody  and  aphorism,"  Einl. 
sect.  260.  Bertholdt  has  repeated  the  same  sentiment,  in  almost  the  same 
words,  in  his  Introduction  to  this  Epistle,  sect.  646.  ^  Bleek  (p.  324  seq.)  has 
also  contended  for  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  the  collocation  of  words,  the  round- 
ing off  of  periods,  fine  rhythms,  oratories}  manner,  and  the  avoidance  of  im- 
perfect or  suspended  sentences,  etc.,  are  concerned ;  but  in  regard  to  perspicuity, 
connexion  m  the  mode  of  representation,  dialectical  acuteness,  and  deflniteness 
of  expression,  he  thinks  Paul  is  superior  to  the  writer  of  our  epistle;  a  very 
different  representation  indeed  in  these  latter  respects,  from  those  of  Eichhom 
and  Bertholdt. 
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If  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  own  feelings,  after  having  for  many  years 
annually  devoted  myself  to  the  explanation  of  this  epistle,  translated  it  with 
all  the  care  which  I  could  bestow  upon  it,  and  minutely  weighed  every 
expresaon  and  word  in  it,  I  should  say,  that  nothing  could  be  more  unfortu- 
nately chosen  than  the  epithet,  *<ruhig,"  equaile,  tranquil,  void  of  excitement, 
which  two  of  these  distinguished  critics  have  applied  to  its  style.  I  appeal 
to  every  man's  feelings  who  reads  it,  and  ask.  Are  there  in  the  whole  book  of 
God,  any  warnings  so  awful  as  those  here,  and  expressed  with  such  mighty 
energy  ?  Are  there  any  threats  of  punbhment  for  unbelief,  so  tremendous 
and  impassioned  as  those  in  this  epistle  ? 

Then,  as  to  '  every  thing  being  arranged  in  such  exact  order,'  as  they  aver, 
'  conclusion  following  conclusion,  all  in  the  manner  of  a  good  rhetorician;'  the, 
instances  above  produced  in  Sect.  xxiL  No.  2,  and  which  might  easily  be  in- 
cretsed,  of  enthymemes,  and  suspended  construction,  exactly  in  the  manner 
of  Paul,  may  help  us  to  judge  of  this.  Moreover,  let  any  one  make  the 
attempt  to  translate  this  epistle  into  his  own  vernacular  language,  and  he  will 
then  see  whether  all  is  so  well-rounded  and  perepicuoue  as  these  critics  repre- 
sent it  to  be.  I  find  ellipses  as  frequent  here,  as  in  PauPs  acknowledged 
writings.  Any  good  translation  that  exhibits  the  supply  of  these  ellipses,  and 
marks  them  by  the  common  mode  in  which  they  are  printed,  demonstrates 
this  to  the  eye.  Hebraisms  I  find  here,  as  well  and  as  often  as  in  Paul ;  see 
Sect,  xxxii. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  cannot  but  feel,  in  reading  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  the  writer  has  reached  the  very  summit  of  eloquence,  and 
energy,  and  vivid  representation,  in  many  passages  of  his  composition ;  but  I 
am  constrsined  to  make  a  similar  acknowledgment,  in  respect  to  many  pas- 
sages  of  the  known  epistles  of  Paul*  I  cannot  perceive  any  striking  diversity 
in  regard  to  these  characteristics. 

To  what  cause  now  can  it  be  attributed,  that  feeling  so  very  different  in 
respect  to  the  chaiacter  of  the  style,  should  arise  in  the  minds  of  men  when 
they  read  the  epistle  in  question?  Two  reasons  for  this,  I  apprehend,  may  be 
given.  The  first  and  principal  one  is,  that  the  main  topics  of  this  epistle  are 
so  diverse  from  those  generally  treated  of  in  the  acknowledged  epistles  of 
Paul,  that  they  required,  of  course  and  firom  necesmty,  a  variety  c^  words, 
phrases,  and  ideas,  that  either  are  not  common,  or  are  not  at  all  to  be  found, 
in  his  other  epbtles.  This  I  regard  as  chiefiy  the  ground  of  the  judgment, 
which  has  so  often'^been  passed  in  respect  to  dieeimiUirity  of  style.  The  other 
is,  that  one  comes  to  the  reading  of  this  epbtle  with  his  feelings  impressed  by 
the  circumstance,  that  there  is  a  want  of  direct  evidence  about  the  author ; 
and  consequently  so  tuned,  as  to  be  strongly  agitated  by  any  thing,  which  may 
seem  to  increase  or  diminish  the  probability  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  it. 
That  the  doctrinal  views  contained  in  this  epistle,  have  made  many  willing  to 
get  rid  of  its  canonical  authority,  if  it  could  be  done,  is  not  by  any  means  im- 
probable. After  all,  however,  in  a  question  where  there  is  such  a  difference 
of  sentiment  in  regard  to  style,  among  those  who  are  capable  of  judging,  the 
appeal  must  be  made,  and  can  be  made,  only  to  actual  comparison.  Such  an 
appeal  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  above,  in  Sect,  xxiii.  xxiv.  To  array  mere 
feeling  or  appreiunaion  arising  from  the  perusal  of  the  epistle,  agunst  aetutd 
eompariean^  can  never  be  to  judge  by  making  use  of  the  best  means  of  judging. 
Origen's  authority,  in  this  case  cannot  go  far  with  any  one  who  chooses  to 
examine  and  decide  for  himself.  Origen,  with  all  his  talents  and  learning, 
was  far  enough  from  being  a  Cicero  or  Quinctilian,  in  respect  to  taste  and 
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nice  discernment  of  difference  of  style.  He  makes  assertions  equally  confident, 
in  other  cases,  that  will  not  bear  the  test  of  examination  ;  and  assertions  too, 
that  have  respect  to  the  Greek  language,  his  mother  tongue.  For  eicample, 
he  says  that  the  want  of  the  article  before  d§i(,  in  John  1.  1,  proves  that  the 
writer  cannot  have  meant  to  designate  the  supreme  God  by  this  word ;  thus 
intimating  that  the  presence  of  the  article  is  necessary  whenever  a  writer 
means  to  designate  the  supreme  God.  But  whether  the  supreme  God  be 
meant  or  not,  can  never  be  determined  by  such  a  rule ;  for  it  b  usual,  in  the 
Greek  language,  that  the  predicate  of  a  proposition  should  be  without  the 
article,  while  the  mdfect  commonly  has  it.  Moreover,  in  the  very  same  chap- 
ter, dfoV  stands  without  the  article,  in  more  than  one  instance,  incontroverlibly 
/or  the  supreme  Grod;  e.  g.  in  vs.  6, 12,  13,  18.  Whether  Origen's  opinion, 
then,  about  the  style  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  well  founded  or  not,  is 
a  proper  subject  of  examination.  The  result  of  comparison  has  shown,  that 
in  respect  to  sentiment,  phraseology,  and  diction,  our  epistle  is  filled  with  the 
peculiarities  of  Paul.  I  doubt  whether  any  one  of  Paul's  acknowledged 
epistles,  compared  with  the  others,  will  supply  more,  or  more  exact  resem- 
blances.  It  remains  for  those  who  follow  the  opinion  of  Origen,  as  to  the 
style  of  our  epistle,  to  point  them  out  if  they  exist. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  no  critic  can  be  argued  out  of  feelings  of  this  sort  in 
respect  to  style.  But  he  may  reasonably  be  called  upon  to  state  the  ground 
of  those  feelings ;  specially  so,  when  he  asserts,  with  a  confidence  which  is 
intended  to  influence  othefo,  that  the  style  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  can- 
not  be  PanVs. 

(5)  But  Bertholdt  has  made  the  appeal  to  fact.  He  has  produced  words 
and  expressions  which,  he  says,  *  are  not  Pauline,  and  which  serve  satisfactorily 
to  show  that  Paul  could  not  have  written  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.'  I  pro- 
ceed to  examine  them. 

(a)  *  In  Hebrews  xiii.  7,  17,  24,  the  word  iyovfupot  is  used  for  teacfters  ; 
Paul  every  where  employs  the  word  him^jtrnJiot  for  this  purpose,  p.  2937/ 

The  allegation  that  Paul  every  where  uses  the  word  Mm^xMTioi  to  designate 
teachers,  is  far  from  being  correct.  He  uses,  besides  this,  the  words  T^fivrt^of, 
1  Tim.  V.  1, 1 7,  10.  Tit.  i.  5 ;  MaxoTof,  Acts  xx.  28.  Phil.  i.  1.  1  Tim.  iii.  2. 
Tit.  i.  7;  1ro/^lf^  Eph.  iv.  il.  Very  natural  for  Paul  it  must  have  been,  to 
apply  a  variety  of  appellations  to  Christian  ministers,  which  would  correspond 
with  those  applied  to  religious  teachers  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.  These 
were  DJ19,  pastor,  leader,  guide,  prtfed;  ^H^D,  leader,  guide;  T^»  ruler, 

prefect ;  and  ^7M,  guide,  director.     What  could  be  more  natural  then,  than 

for  Paul,  when  writing  to  Hebrews,  to  call  the  teachers  in  their  churches 
it/wfAtinn,  which  corresponds  quite  well  with  all  the  above  appellations  that 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  give  to  their  religious  teachers  ?  Besides,  the 
argument  of  Bertholdt,  if  admitted,  would  prove  too  much.  The  same  mode 
of  reasoning  must  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  those  epistles,  in  which  Christian 
teachers  are  called  Mvkoip^,  cannot  be  reckoned  as  Paul's,  because  hldvxtihot 
is  not  used  instead  of  Ix/irxoiro/.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  words  xoi^qir  and  x^^n^t.  The  consequence  would  be,  that 
several  of  Paul's  now  acknowledged  epistles  could  not  be  ascribed  to  him. 
But  who  that  knows  the  variety  of  appellations  which  were  employed  to  de* 
signate  teachers  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  can  attribute  any  critical  weight  to 
the  fact,  that  such  a  variety  of  Greek  terms  is  used,  corresponding  with  the 
Hebrew  appellations  that  were  fiimiliar  to  those  whom  our  author  addressed? 
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« 

And  of  all  these  Greek  names  of  pastors,  certainly  none  better  corre- 
sponds with  the  Hebrew  ones,  than  the  word  iiyovf^tpot  employed  in  our 
epistle. 

It  may  be  added  too,  that  Paul  employed  a  term  here  which  was  not  at  all 
unique;  for  the  same  appellation  is  given  to  teachers  in  Luke  xxii.  26.  Acts 
xiv.  12.  XV.  22.  And  besides  all  this,  iycvfcuf^  is  used  for  teach^rs^  only 
three  times  in  the  whole  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  viz.  xiii.  7,  17,  24,  all  in  the 
concluding  part  of  the  epistle,  and  all  standing  so  connected  together,  that 
the  name  once  employed,  would  almost  of  course  be  repeated  in  the  other  in- 
stances. 

(b)  *  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  »«Wxfi»  fitfiulap  is  used  for  holding  fast, 
Heb.  ilL  6,  14 ;  and  xtirixn^  ^»Xiv#,  in  Heb.  x.  23  *,  while  Paul  uses  only 
x»rix$t»  simply,  I  Cor.  xi.  2.  xv.  2.   1  Thess.  ▼.21.' 

On  examination,  I  find  the  verb  xarix^,  in  the  sense  of  holding  fast,  care- 
fuUy  retaining,  to  be  exclusively  Pauline.  This  word,  then,  affords  an  argu- 
ment  to  establish  a  conclusion,  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  for  which  it 
is  adduced  by  Bertholdt.  The  addition  of  fitfittUp  or  «ft«XiMf  is  evidently  for 
the  purpose  merely  of  intensity  ;  just  as  we  may  join  an  adverb  to  a  verb  for 
this  purpose,  or  we  may  refrain  from  the  use  of  it,  and  still  employ  the  same 
verb  simply  in  the  same  sense.  What  could  be  more  natural,  now,  than  for 
the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  employ  words  of  intensity,  while  in 
the  state  of  strongly  excited  feeling  in  which  he  wrote  ? 

(c)  '  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find  uV  ro  ltvip**is,  vii.  3,  and  tit  ri 
vawrt'kis,  vii.  25,  used  to  designate  the  idea  oi  forever ;  while  Paul  always 
uses  ilt  rws  mliifms,' 

Our  author  also  employs  Mif  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  no  less  than 
nine  times  in  the  like  way;  viz.  i.  8.  v.  6.  vi.  20.  vii.  17,  21,  24,  28.  xiii. 
8,  21  ;  while  S/uMxir  is  employed  only  four  times,  viz.  viL  3.  x.  1,  12,  14. 
Is  it  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  he  should  sometimes  employ  other  words  than 
M»,  which  were  synonymous ;  specially,  if  those  words  belonged  both  to 
common  and  to  Hebrew  Greek  ?  Such  is  the  fact,  in  respect  to  both  the 
words  in  question.  Amvtxig  is  used  by  iElian,  Var.  Hist.  1.  19 ;  by  Appian, 
Bell.  Civ.  I.  p.  682 ;  Heliod.  Ethiop.  I.  p.  26.  Lucian,  V.  H.  L  19 ;  by 
Symmachus,  translator  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek,  Ps.  xlviii.  15. 
TlMPTtTJf  is  used  by  JBlian,  VIL  2.  XIL  20;  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  VI.  2,  3 ; 
and  by  Luke  xiii.  1 1 ;  and  in  our  epistle,  once  only,  viz.  in  vii.  25.  But 
whether  the  sense  of  the  word  ^rttprt^ig  in  Heb.  viL  25  b  forever,  may  be 
doubted.  Its  etymology  would  lead  to  the  sense  of  prorsus,  omnino,  i.  e.  en- 
Hrely,  altogether,  thoroughly  ;  and  so  many  critics  have  construed  it.  Such  is 
clearly  the  meaning  of  vrnprtTiZsi  e.  g.  Jos.  Antiq.  IV.  6.  5.  2  Mace.  iii.  12, 
81.  viL  40;  and  so  Bretschneider  construes  tit  ro  vmtrt'Xit  in  Heb.  viL  25, 
in  his  recent  lexicon.  But  supposing  it  does  mean  forever,  in  the  case  before 
us,  can  the  argument,  derived  from  the  employment  of  such  synonymes 
as  belong  to  common  and  to  Hebrew  Greek  together  with  tig  rwg 
mlSinte,  be  of  any  validity  to  show  that  Paul  could  not  have  written  our 
epistle  ? 

(d)  '  A/tfiMr,  in  the  sense  of  universe,  is  used  only  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, i.  2.  xi.  18.  Paul  employs  other  terms  to  designate  the  same  idea, 
such  as  rd  wdifrm,  etc.* 

Paul,  in  the  phrase  rf  fimesT^tt  rip  tuttpSw,  1  Tim.  i.  1 7,  has  employed  the 
word  in  the  same  sense,  as  that  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews ;  and  as  the  use  of  the  word  td»0,  in  such  a  sense,  is  limited  to  Paul 
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and  to  our  epistle,  (so  far  as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned*)  if  it  proves 
any  thing,  it  would  seem  to  prove  the  very  reverse  of  what  Bertholdt  has  ad- 
duced it  to  establish. 

(0)  *  The  word  wtone  is  always  used  by  Paul«  in  the  restricUd  sense  of 
TTiffTtf  tli '  Inswu  X^i9r6M :  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  employed  in  a 
much  wider  latitude.' 

So  Bertholdt,  p.  2939  j  and  to  the  same  purpose,  Eichhom,  Etnleit.  p.'462. 
This  objection  has  been  repeated,  greatly  magnified,  and  dwelt  upon,  by 
Schulz,  Brief  an  die  Hebraer.  p.  1 12  seq. ;  and  by  Seyffarth,  de  Epist.  ad  Heb. 
indole,  sect.  33.  These  latter  writers  represent  nrlartu  when  used  by  Paul, 
as  always  having  reference  to  Christ  or  the  Christian  rel^onas  such ;  whereas 
x/vr/f  in  our  epistle  relates,  they  aver,  only  to  God  or  to  things  future,  and 
means  a  firm  confidence  in  the  declarations  of  God  respecting  them ;  a  sense 
in  which,  as  they  think>  Paul  never  employs  the  word.  With  some  modifica- 
tions, and  less  confidently,  Bleek  has  recently  urged  the  like  views.  I.  p.  3 10 
seq. 

I  have  united  the  objections  and  views  of  these  writers  under  one  head, 
in  order  to  save  the  repetition  of  this  subject.  It  deserves  an  attentive  con- 
sideration. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  employs  xivtis 
to  designate  belief  in  Christ  as  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  He  6ften  employs 
it  to  designate  that  state  of  mind  which  trusts  in  his  propitiatory  sacrifice  or 
blood  as  the  means  of  salvation,  in  opposition  to  any  trust  or  confidence  in  our 
own  merit  as  the  ground  of  acceptance.  But  to  aver  that  the  author  of  our 
epistle  does  not  disclose  similar  views,  in  regard  to  the  nature  or  importance  of 
faiih  ox  belief  in  Christ,  seems  to  be  quite  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
epistle.  What  is  the  ol^ect  of  the  whole?  Plainly  to  prevent  apostasy,  i.  e. 
renunciation  of  belief  in  Christ.  But  why  is  such  a  renunciation  criminal  and 
dangerous  ?  Because  Christ  is  of  infinite  dignity,  and  because  when  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  his  atoning  blood  is  renounced*  "  there  remaineth  no  further 
sacrifice  for  sin."  To  what  purpose  is  the  awful  example  of  the  effects  of  un- 
belief proposed  in  chapter  iii.,  except  to  warn  the  Hebrews  against  renouncing 
belief  in  Christ  ?  To  what  purpose  are  the  parallels  drawn  in  chapters  iii. — ^x., 
between  Christ  and  Moses,  Christ  and  Melchizedek,  between  the  great  high 
priest  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Jewish  priests,  between  the  sacrifice 
offered  by  the  former  and  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  latter,  but  for  the  sake  of 
warning  the  Hebrews  against  renouncing  their  faiih  m  Christ  ?  Plainly  for 
no  other  purpose.  AU  the  warnings^  reproofs,  and  tremendous  denunciations 
of  the  epistle,  converge  to  the  same  point  1  they  all  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
same  specific  object. 

In  respect  to  the  allegation  XhsX  faith,  in  our  epistle,  is  employed  to  denote 
belief  or  confidence  in  the  declarations  of  God,  specially  witli  regard  to  the  ob- 
jects oi^kfutHre  world;  this  is  true.  But  it  is  true  also,  that  Paul  in  his 
acknowledged  epistles  employe  it  in  a  similar  manner,  e.  g.  in  Rom.  iv.  17 — 23, 
Paul  represents  Abraham,  under  the  most  unpromising  circumstances,  as 
believing  that  God  would  raise  up  from  him,  already  mmk^/em mv,  a  numerous 
progeny.     This  belief  he  represents  as  an  act  of  faith,  kvivrwvt — i*n  dgBmtirae 

ttf  hKaioovimt,  On  the  other  hand,  our  epistle  (xi.  8  seq.)  represents  Abm- 
liam  as  gouig  out  from  his  country,  and  sojourning  in  a  strange  land,  vivra. 
By  faith  also  he  obtuned  a  son,  even  when  he  was  nwi^fdifog  (xi.  12), 
from  whom  a  numerous  progeny  was  to  spring.     Both  these  accounts  cha- 
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racterize  this  whole  transaction  in  the  same  way.  Both  describe  the  same 
acts  as  being /atM  on  the  part  of  Abraham.  Both  describe  his  physical 
state  by  calling  him  punxfufthop.  Both  treat  the  whole  transaction  as  a  rare 
instance  of  the  power  of  Mtb,  and  appeal  to  it  as  an  example  most  wor- 
thy of  imitation.  Surely  here  is  something  different  from  discrepamq^  of 
views  in  these  writers.  Is  there  not  a  coincidence  which  is  altogether  strik- 
ing, both  in  the  manner  and  even  diction  of  the  epistles  ? 

But  there  are  other  circumstances  in  the  account  of  Abraham,  which  de- 
serve  distmct  notice.  Paul,  in  Rom.  iv.  17  seq.,  represents  Abraham  as  be- 
lieving the  divine  assurance  that  he  should  become  the  father  of  many  nations ; 
the  assurance  of  that  God,  '  who  restoreth  the  dead  to  life,  and  calleth  things 
that  are  not  into  being.'  In  this  expression  the  apostle  evidently  refers  to  the 
belief  which  Abraham  entertained,  that,  in  case  he  offered  up  Isaac  as  a  sa- 
crifice, God  could  and  would  raise  him  from  the  dead,  or  call  another  son  into 
being  from  whom  a  numerous  progeny  would  descend.  So  in  Heb.  xi.  1 7 
seq.,  the  writer  represents  Abraham  as  offering  up  Isaac,  in  faith  that  God 
would  be  able  to  raise  him  from  the  dead,  from  whence,  as  it  were,  he  did  ob- 
tain him,  i.  e.  Isaac  sprung  up  from  one  apparently  ptpvt^vfihos,  ver.  12.  In 
both  cases  the  writers  have  characterized  the  state  of  Abraham's  mind  on  this 
occaiuon,  by  representing  it  as  faith,  tTeicrtwh  vlvTtt,  In  both  they  dis- 
close the  same  specific  views  of  the  point  on  which  the  faith  of  Abraham  rest- 
ed, and  they  characterize  it  in  the  same  way.  Is  not  here  a  minute  coinci- 
dence of  thought,  expression,  and  manner  of  representing  faith,  which  creates 
strong  presumplfcion  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  writer  in  both  cases  was 
the  same  person  P 

Again ;  in  Heb.  xi.  Noah  is  represented  as  divinely  admonished  respecting 
future  occurrences,  and  as  preparing  an  ark  for  his  safety  in  consequence  of 
)m  faith  in  the  admonition  which  he  had  received.  The  writer  then  proceeds 
to  say,  that  by  this  act  he  became  an  heir  rng  Kmrd  r/rr/v  Itiuiioa^nKt  of  thai 
justification  which  is  by  faith;  the  very  expression  and  the  very  idea  which 
Paul  so  often  repeats  in  his  acknowledged  epistles,  viz.  those  to  the  Romans 
and  Galatians.  Wiiat  other*  writer  of  the  New  Testament,  except  Paul,  has 
employed  such  an  expression? 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  author  of  our  epistle  does  represent  fiuth,  in 
Heb.  xL  as  confidence  in  the  declarations  of  God  respecting  future  thuigs. 
But  it  is  equally  true,  that  this  was  the  view  of  it  which  he  wss  naturally  led 
to  present,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  before  him.  His  appeal  was  to 
the  worthies  of  former  days,  as  examples  of  belief  Belief  in  what  ?  Not  in 
Christianity  surely,  which  had  not  then  been  revealed.  Could  the  writer, 
when  characterizing  the  actual  nature  of  their  faith,  represent  it  as  a  belief 
in  Uiat  which  was  not  yet  disdosed  to  them  ?  Surely  not ;  but  he  must  re- 
present it,  and  does  represent  it,  as  a  belief  in  what  God  had  disdosed  to 
them.  The  nature  of  the  case  rendered  it  impossible,  that  thdr  faith  should 
be  represented  in  any  other  light  than  this. 

Just  so  Paul,  in  Rom.  iv.,  represents  the  faith  of  Abraham  %a  justifying  faith, 
and  appeals  to  it  in  proof  of  the  £sct,  that  faith  is  a  means  of  justification.  Yet 
not  a  word  is  said  there  of  Abraham's  belief  in  Christ  In  wliat  respect  does 
this  case  differ  from  that  of  all  the  examples  cited  in  Heb.  xi.  ?  Rather,  is 
there  not  a  sameness  of  principle  in  the  two  instances  of  faith  ?  Both  respect 
future  things  depending  on  the  promise  of  God ;  neither  have  any  special  re- 
ference to  Christ. 

The  truth  is,  that  faith,  in  its  generic  nature,  is  belief  or  confidence  in  the 
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promises  or  revelatious  of  God.  Now  whether  these  reqwct  things  fature, 
things  of  another  world,  or  things  psst,  or  the  nature,  character,  offices,  and 
work  of  the  Messiah,  faith  receives  them  all.  Faith,  therefore,  in  the  ancients, 
who  gave  enture  credit  to  what  was  revealed  to  them,  was  the  same  principle 
as  fSedth  hi  hun  who  believes  in  Christ,  because  Christ  is  proposed  to  hiih.  Cir- 
cumstances only  make  an  apparent  difference  in  the  case.  The  dupoeition  is 
always  the  same. 

That  Paul  thought  thus  of  this  subject,  is  clear  enough  from  the  example 
of  Abraham,  which  he  cites  as  a  signal  instance  of  justifying  iiBdth  in  Rom.  iv. 
But  besides  this,  we  have  other  proof  that  Paul  has  not  always  represented 
faith  as  having  reference  only  to  Christ  He  has  also  represented  it  as  it 
commonly  appears  in  our  epistle.  So  2  Cor.  v.  7,  We  walk  by  faith  and  not 
by  sight  L  e.  we  live  as  those  who  confide  or  believe  in  the  realities  of  a  fu- 
ture world,  not  like  those  who  regard  only  visible  objects.  So  too  in  1  Cor. 
xiiL  18.  In  1  Thess.  1.  8,  we  have  «  x/ar/f  vf*tnf  %  x^eV  rd»  Stoir ;  1  Cor.  xiL 
9,  vimrtt  lit  rf  •vrji  xmv^«t#.  So  in  1  Cor.  ziii.  2.  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  £ph.  vi. 
16.  1  Thess.  V.  8,  and  in  many  other  psssages,  faith  has  a  variety  of  mean- 
ings, and  is  not  limited  to  belief  in  Christ  only.  I  am  unable  to  see,  therefore, 
why  this  argument  should  be  so  strenuously  urged  as  it  is  by  Schuiz  and 
others,  and  relied  upon  ss  so  decisive.  I  can  see  no  other  difference  between 
the  faith  of  our  epistle,  and  that  which  the  writings  of  Paul  present,  than  what 
the  nature  of  the  examples  to  which  our  author  appealed  necessarily  requires. 
When  Paul  makes  a  like  appeal,  he  treats  the  subject  in  the  same  way ;  e.  g. 
in  Rom.  iv.  And  nothing  can  be  farther  from  correctness  than  to  aver,  that 
Paul  always  employs  viorts  in  the  sense  of  ChHstianiiy,  or  believinff  in  Christ. 
Merely  opening  a  Greek  lexicon  or  concordance  at  the  word  vUrts,  is  ample 
refutation  of  this  assertion.  Paul  employs  the  word  in  all  the  latitude  which 
is  elsewhere  given  it  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  embraces  a  great  varie- 
ty of  specific  significations,  nearly  all  of  which  range  themselves  under  the 
general  idea  of  cof^dence  in  the  divine  declarations. 

That  it  is  the  great  object  of  our  epistle  to  inculcate  belief  in  Christ,  and 
to  warn  the  Hebrews  agamst  unbelief,  I  suppose  will  not  be  denied.  What 
foundation,  then,  can  Schuiz  have  for  saying,  that  "  the  Pauline  idea  of  belief 
is  altogether  foreign  tb  this  writer?"  Above  all,  how  could  he  add,  that  "  a 
sentence  like  the  Pauline  one,  o  ov»  ix  vUrtms  Af/m^rln  irri,  would  sound 
strange  enough  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews?"  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
in  Heb.  xi.  6  we  have  TCfi^^U  ^  riarute  dlvvmroif  tifti^tarns^t  l^tf]. 

On  the  whole,  the  representation  of  faith  in  our  epistle,  as  it  respects  the 
case  of  Abraham  and  Noah,  is  not  only  exactly  the  same  as  that  made  by  Paul, 
but  in  the  mode  of  representation  are  actually  found  such  strong  resemblan- 
ces, as  to  afford  no  inconsiderable  ground  for  supposing  that  the  writer  of  both 
must  have  been  the  same  person. 

(/)  '  ^n^Kixcgf  in  the  sense  of  tremsient,  temporary,  is  used  only  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vii.  16.' 

But  first,  this  is  a  disputed  reading.  Not  to  rely  on  this,  however,  stt^xiMg 
is  used  by  Paul  in  the  sense  of  weah,  imperfect,  e.  g.  2  Cor.  x.  iv :  a  sense 
substantidly  the  same  with  the  one  demanded  here.  Bretschneider  renders 
it,  in  Heb.  vii.  16,  ad  naturam  animalem  spectans  :  which  is  a  urao/  sense,  but 
not  admissible  here,  on  account  of  the  antithesis  l^t»tii  iU«r«xyrov.  Let  it 
be  then  a  «x«£  >iy6fitircp  as  to  sense  here,  are  there  not  such  in  nearly  all  of 
Paul's  epistles?  E.  g.  iiovsiatf  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  in  the  sense  otveil ;  in  1  Cor. 
ix*  12,  in  the  sense  of  property ;  and  so  of  many  other  words. 
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(g)  *The  phme  wituntfuim  fdJ^Xtunrm^  for  the  Christian  dispensation,  Heb.  iL 
5.  is  nowhefe  foond  in  Paul's  acknowledged  epistles,  in  which  be  always  em< 
ploys  mit^f  fU?Jnt»m* 

But  are  not  dtuwfdim  and  pUup  employed  as  synonymes  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment  ?     Both  correspond  to  the  Heb.  D^^.     Besides,  &  Heb.  vi.  5  this  very 

phrase,  mt^v  f^ixxup,  is  once  employed  by  the  writer  in  the  sense  of  Christian 
dispensation;  and  otKovftipyi  f^kK'Kavsa  is  used  but  once  in  our  epistle,  viz.  in  Heb. 
iL  6.  Must  the  same  writer  always  employ  the  very  same  phraseology,  when 
he  has  a  choice  of  synonymous  words  ?  Besides,  it  b  not  true  that  Paul 
uses  the  phrase  «/^y  fcixxm  for  the  Christian  dispensation.  Once  only  does 
he  employ  this  phrase,  viz.  in  Eph.  L  21,  and  then  simply  in  the  sense  of 
future  world. 

{h)  *  But  where  is  Christ  called  a  high  priest  and  an  apostle^  except  in  Heb. 
iii.  1  ?.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  reverence  which  the  apostles  bore  to 
their  master,  would  permit  them  to  call  him  an  apostle.* 

As  to  the  appellation  d^^^ug,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  the 
writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  apply  this  to  Christ.  He  labours  to 
prove  that  Christianity  has  a  preference  over  Judaism  in  all  respects ;  and 
consequently,  that  it  has  a  high  priest  exalted  above  the  Jewish  one.  How 
could  the  writer  avoid  calling  Christ  a  high  priest  ?  If  Paul  has  no  where 
done  this  in  his  acknowledged  epistles,  it  may  be  for  the  obvious  reason,  that 
he  has  no  where  drawn  such  a  comparison  in  them. 

In  respect  to  «ixo9ToXo;,  Wetstein  has  shown  (on  John  ix.  7),  that  one  of 
the  names  which  the^  Jews  applied  to  their  expected  Messiah,  was  TXw^, 

L  e.  sent,  L  q.  dirtormXfiivce,  dv6oTcXo;,  apostle.  Besides,  a  common  name  of 
a  prefect  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  was  "l^l^l  TVhtt^,  dw^src^^^e  r^s  ixxXn- 

si»f ;  in  the  Apocalypse,  iSyyiXo;  r^^  ixxT^nsit^g.  Now  the  object  of  the  writer 
in  Heb.  iii.  1  seq.,  is  to  compare  Christ  as  appointed  over  the  household  of 
God,  with  Moses  in  a  similar  office.     Since  then  rTvtC^i  meant  curator  4edis 

•     •    • 

saerm,  stditvus^  and  such  an  office  was  the  very  object  of  comparison,  nothing 
can  be  more  natural  than  that  our  author  should  name  Christ  TXw^f  i.  e.  «(t«- 

vro^o^  See  Comm.  on  Heb.  iii.  I.  And  why  should  it  be  considered  as  in- 
compatible  with  that  reverence  which  Paul  had  for  Clirist,  that  he  should  call 
him  «(xdffToXof  ?  The  same  Paul,  in  Rom.  xv.  8,  calls  Jesus  ChrLst  ImsApo^ 
f^s  v^t^trcfiiis.  Is  hdxopof  a  more  honourable  appellation  than  «ix^roAof  ?  Or 
because  Paul  calls  Christ  lidttoifos  in  this  ctoe,  are  we  to  draw  the  inference, 
that  he  did  not  write  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  since  this  word  is  no  where 
else  applied  by  him  in  this  manner?  Such  a  conclusion  would  be  of  the  same 
nature  and  of  the  same  validity,  as  that  which  Bertholdt  has  drawn  from  the 
use  of  dvisToTiOf  and  d^^cftt'^s  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Thus  much  for  words  and  phrases.  Bertholdt  next  brings  forward  sentt. 
ments  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which,  he  says,  are  diverse  from  Paul's,  if 
not  in  opposition  to  them. 

(1)  *  In  Heb.  x.  25  seq.,  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ  is  mentioned  ;  and  so 
it  is  often  by  Paul.  But  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  is  eridently  a  moral 
coming,  a  moral  change ;  whereas  Paul  every  where  speaks  of  it  as  an  actual 
Visible  coming  of  Christ.' 

This  difficulty  depends  entirely  upon  the  writer's  exegesis.  Whatever  the 
nature  of  the  coming  of  Christ  may  be,  I  venture  to  say,  it  is  palpably  re- 
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presented  in  the  same  manner  in  the  epiatle  to  the  Hebrews  and  in  the  epis- 
ties  of  Paul.  Indeed,  so  far  has  the  representation  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews  appeared  to  some  from  being  plainly  a  moral  one,  that  a  portion  of  the 
most  distinguished  commentators  haye  understood  it  as  having  respect  to  the 
natural  changes  that  are  to  take  place,  when  Christ  shall  come  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  So  Storr ;  and  others  also,  both  before  and  after  him.  Paul  surely 
says  little  or  nothing,  which  more  certainly  designates  the  actual  visible  com- 
ing of  Christ,  than  this  epistle.  Comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  5,  6.  Phil.  i.  10.  iv.  5. 
1  Thess,  iu.  13.  v.  1—6.  7.  23.  1  Tim.  vi.  13—16.  Tit.  ii.  11—18.  Com- 
pare also  with  these  representations,  2  Thess.  iL  1—10,  where  Paul  ex- 
plains  his  views  in  respect  to  the  coming  of  Christ.  Indeed,  so  much  alike 
is  the  representation  of  this  subject,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  in 
Paul's  epistle,  that  many  critics  have  used  this  very  circumstance  as  a  proof 
that  the  author  of  both  must  have  been  the  same  person  ,*  an  argument  not 
valid,  however,  because  the  same  representation  is  common  to  other  writers 
of  the  New  Testament.  Still,  the  mention  of  this  serves  to  show,  that  the 
exegesis  of  Bertholdt,  in  this  case,  is  not  to  be  relied  on  with  such  confi- 
dence as  he  places  in  it. 

(2)  '  According  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  propitiatory  office  of 
Christ  continues  forever  in  the  heavenly  world,  vii.  24  seq. ;  whereas  Paul, 
on  the  contrary,  considers  the  atonement  for  men  as  already  completed  by  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  Rom.  iv.  25.' 

This  argument  is  surely  not  well  chosen.  The  author. of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  says,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  high  priest  of  Christianity  had 
no  daily  necessity,  like  the  Jewish  priests,  to  make  offerings  first  for  his  own 
transgressions  and  then  for  those  of  the  people;  "for  this  he  did  once  for  all, 
when  he  made  an  offering  of  himself,"  vii.  27.  And  again ;  "Nor  had  he 
need  often  to  repeat  the  sacrifice  of  himself  (as  the  high  priest  yearly  enters 
into  the  holy  place  with  blood  not  his  own) ;  for  then  he  must  have  suf- 
fered  often  since  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  but  now  in  thb  last  age,  he 
has  appeared  once  for  all,  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  And 
as  all  men  die,  once  for  all,  and  then  go  to  the  judgment ;  so  Christ  was 
offered  up,  once  for  all,  to  take  away  the  sins  of  many ;  and  when 
he  shall  make  his  second  appearance,  it  will  not  be  to  atpne  for  sin,  but 
to  bestow  salvation  on  those  who  look  for  him,"  ix.  25 — 28.  How  can 
words  make  it  more  certain,  that  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
considered  the  propitiation  or  atonement  as  entirely  completed  by  the  death  of 
Christ. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  same  author  also  represents  Christ  as  for  ever 
livuig,  and  exercising  the  duties  of  his  office  as  an  intercessor  (or  helper) 
for  the  saints,  before  God :  "  He,  because  he  continueth  forever,  hath  an 
unchangeable  priesthood;  whence  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost 
those  who  come  unto  God  through  him,  since  he  ever  lives  to  intercede 
for  (hruyx*'*"^  *^  ^(P)  them,"  vii.  24,  25.  With  which  agrees  another 
representation,  in  ix.  24 ;  "  (hirist  has  entered  into  heaven  itself,  hence- 
forth  to  appear  before  God  for  us."  But  are  these  sentiments  foreign  to 
Paul,  as  Bertholdt  alleges?  "Who  shall  accuse  the  elect  of  God? — God 
acquits  them.  Who  shall  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  them  ?  It 
is  Christ,  who  died^  for  them ;  rather,  who  is  risen  again,  who  is  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  and  who  intercedes  for  (IprvYic/kvu)  them,"  Roih.  viii.  83. 
Here  is  not  only  the  very  same  idea  as  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
*>ut  even  the  very  same  term  (lprvy%onnt)  is  used  in  both.     Instead  then  of 
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affording  any  evidence  agaitui  the  opinion  that  Paul  wrote  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews^  the  point  in  question  affords  evidence  in  favour  of  it.  Pau1»  and 
Paul  only,  of  all  the  apostolic  authors,  has  presented  the  idea  of  the  mtercet' 
•ion  of  Christ  in  the  heavenly  world.  To  say  the  least,  the  whole  mode  of 
representing  this  subject  is  Pauline.  The  only  difference  between  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is,  that  in  the  latter  case, 
the  nature  of  the  argument  which  the  writer  had  employed,  required  him  to 
represent  Christ  as  performing  the  functions  of  a  priest  in  the  heavenly  world. 
But  it  b  plainly  the  intercessory  function  which  he  is  represented  as  continu- 
ing there  to  perfor|;n,  in  the  passages  which  I  have  cited. 

(3)  '  The  doctrine  respecting  the  Logost  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is 
of  Alexandrine  hue,  and  evidently  resembles  that  of  John,  and  not  of  Paul. 
£.  g.  the  divine  Logos  (Xoyo?  ^cov)  is  quick  and  powerful,  etc.,  iv.  12,  13; 
also,  Christ  is  a  priest  »«r«  Iv^atfuv  ^a^g  dxarmTiprov,  UL  16.  So  too,  when 
Christ  is  represented  as  making  an  offering  hA  vptuftarof  ednpicv,  ix.  14,  this, 
as  well  as  the  other  cases,  coincides  with  the  views  and  representations  of 
John,  and  not  of  Paul.' 

If  now  a  critic  will  do  such  violence  to  the  laws  of  exegesis,  as  to  construe 
these  passages  so  as  to  make  them  have  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logoa^ 
the  best  way  to  answer  him  would  be  to  show  that  his  principles  of  interpre- 
tation are  without  any  good  foundation.  I  cannot  turn  aside  to  do  this  here, 
as  it  more  properly  belongs  to  the  exegesis  of  the  epistle.  I  shall  content 
myself  with  merely  observing,  that  one  of  the  last  ideas  which  can  well  be 
deduced  from  the  passage  respecting  the  Aoyoc  d<ov  just  referred  to,  is  that 
which  Bertholdt  has  deduced  from  it.  His  deduction  does  equal  violence 
to  the  context,  and  to  the  whole  strain  of  reasoning  in  our  epistle.  And 
where  does  John  speak  of  Christ*s  eternal  priesthood^  or  of  his  offering  made 
in  heaven  )/«^  yMt;^»rof  mlop'tw  f  And  what  resemblance  have  his  writings 
to  our  epistle  in  this  respect  ? 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  which  I  have  now  reviewed,  Bertholdt 
adds,  "  With  such  real  discrepancies  between  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and 
those  of  Paul,  it  is  impossible  that  identity  of  authorship  should  exist,  p. 
2943." 

If  indeed  the  discrepancies  were  made  out  as  clearly  as  Bertholdt  supposes 
them  to  be,  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  supposing  identity  of  author- 
ship ;  at  least  we  could  not  suppose  this,  without  at  the  same  time  conced- 
ing that  the  writer  was  at  variance  in  some  measure  with  himself.  But  the 
conclusion  which  Bertholdt  here  draws,  of  course  depends  entirely  on  the 
fact,  that  all  hb  allegations  in  respect  to  discrepancies  of  style  and  sentiment 
are  well  supported.  Whether  this  be  so,  must  now  be  left  to  the  reader  to 
judge. 

But  there  are  other  recent  writers,  who  remain  to  be  examined,  that  have 
gone  into  the  subject  under  discussion  much  more  thoroughly  and  copiously 
than  Bertholdt.  I  refer  in  particular  to  Dr  Schuiz  of  Breslau,  in  the  intro- 
duction  to  his  Translaiian  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  brief  notes,  pub- 
lished  A.  D.  1818 ;  and  to  Seyffarth,  in  his  tract  De  Epistoks  ad  Heb.  indole 
nuueime  peculiari.  This  last  work  especially  has  been  spoken  of  with  strong 
commendation  by  many  critics ;  and  Heinrichs,  who,  in  the  first  edition  of  hb 
Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  defended  the  Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle,  has, 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  same,  decbred  himself  a  convert  to  the  side  of 
those  who  disclaim  Paul  as  the  author ;  attributing  his  conviction  principally 
to  the  essay  of  Seyflbrth  just  mentioned.     As  these  works  are  late  critical 
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attempts  to  discuss  at  length  the  question  under  examination,  and  as  they 
have  manifestly  had  no  small  degree  of  influence  upon  the  views  of  most  of 
the  continental  critics  of  the  present  time,  a  particular  examination  of  them 
becomes  necessary. 


XXVII.  Objections  of  Schulz  considered. 

That  Dr  Schulz  is  a  man  entitled  to  high  respect  for  acuteness  and  strength 
of  intellectual  power,  is  sufficiently  manifest,  from  his  work  on  the  Sacrament, 
entitled  Die  diriatl,  Lehre  vom  heU,  Abendmahle,  nach  dem  Grundtexte  des 
N,  Testameni3t  A.  D.  1824  ;  a  work  which,  from  the  talent  it  developes  and 
the  discussion  that  it  has  excited,  bids  fair  perhaps  to  bring  this  long  contro- 
verted subject  to  some  close,  in  the  Lutheran  church.  His  acquisitions  of  a 
philological  nature  are  such,  also,  that  great  expectations  were  excited  among 
not  a  few  in  Germany,  (if  the  Reviews  are  to  be  credited),  when  it  was  announced 
that  Dr  Schulz's  commentary  on  our  epistle  was  about  to  appear.  I  make 
these  remarks  principally  to  show,  that  a  particular  attention  to  his  work  is 
not  only  allowable  on  the  present  occasion,  but  really  necessary,  if  one  would 
even  seem  to  preserve  the  attitude  of  impartiality. 

Nearly  the  whole  Introduction  of  Schulz  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  question ;  who  was  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ?  or  rather, 
to  showing  that  Paul  was  not  the  author,  pp.  1  — 158.  Previously  to  writing 
this,  the  author  had  been  engaged  in  controversy  on  the  subject,  with  his 
colleague  Scheibel.  The  whole  work  bears  the  appearance  of  a  heated,  if  not 
an  exasperated,  state  of  mind ;  and  while  it  discloses  some  vivid  thoughts 
and  pungent  considerations,  it  also  discloses  some  adventurous  remarks  and 
extravagant  criticisms  ;  to  which  the  sequel  of  this  examination  will  bear  tes- 
timony. 

The  first  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  examination  of  Meyer's  Essay,  on 
the  internal  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written 
by  PauL^  This  examination  proffers  some  remarks  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  which  may  serve  to  show  that  Meyer,  in  some  cases,  has  pushed  his 
comparisons  too  far.  It  is  not  to  my  purpose,  however,  to  review  this ;  as 
the  subject  has  already  been  presented  above,  in  sect.  21.  My  only  object 
is,  to  select  from  Schulz  such  arguments  against  the  Pauline  origin  of  our  epis- 
tle, as  have  not  already  been  examined,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  obtain 
a  full  view  of  our  subject  These  arguments  I  shall  now  subjoin,  with  such 
remarks  upon  each  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  seem  to  require. 

(I)  'It  is  incomprehensible,  and  indeed  quite  impossible,  thi^t,  if  Paul 
wrote  this  epistle,  early  Christian  antiquity  should  have  been  so  doubtful 
about  It,  and  the  epistle  Itself  have  been  received  by  the  church  so  late  and 
with  so  much  difficulty ;  and  after  all,  received  only  by  some,  and  not  at  all 
by  the  generality  of  Christians.  Such  a  Hsite  did  no  other  book  of  the  New 
Testament  meet  with ;  not  even  the  epistles  which  are  addressed  to  individual 
persons.'  p.  48. 

This  objection  borrows  all  Its  importance,  from  assuming  the  fact  that  our 
epistle  was  early  ^nd  generally  doubted  in  the  churches,  and  at  last  but  par- 
tially and  doubtingly  received.     Whether  Schulz  had  any  good  right  to  as- 
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sume  such  a  fiict,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  read  and 
weighed  with  impartiality  the  historical  evidence  already  laid  before  them.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  retrace  the  ground  here,  which  has  once  been  passed  over. 
The  state  of  &cts  is  hr  enough  from  showing  that  all  early  Christians  were 
doubtful  about  this  epistle  ;  nor  can  it  be  rendered  probable  in  any  way,  that 
doubts  about  it  at  any  period  had  their  origin  in  an  ancient  tradition  that  the 
epistle  was  not  written  by  Paul.  The  doubts  suggested  are  either  merely  of  a 
critical  nature ;  or  else  they  are  such  as  would  seem  to  have  originated  in 
doctrinal  opinions  that  are  apparently  thwarted  by  our  epistle. 

Nor  is  it  correct  to  say,  that  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  were  not 
early  doubted  by  some  churches;  nay,  some  of  it  was  doubted  by  many. 
Witness  the  fact,  that  Eusebius  (Ecc.  Hist.  III.  25)  classes  among  the  d^rt- 
^ty6/At»M,  James,  Jude,  2  Peter,  2  John,  and  3  John.  Witness  the  fact,  that 
the  old  Sjrriac  version  (Peshito)  does  not  comprise  either  of  these  epistles, 
that  of  James  excepted.  Who,  that  is  acquainted  with  the  early  state  of 
criticism  and  the  history  of  our  canon,  does  not  know  that  the  ancient  churches 
were  not,  for  a  long  time,  agreed  in  respect  to  all  these  epistles  ?  Yet  neither 
Schulz,  nor  any  condderate  critic,  would  decide  that  these  books  were  spurt- 
ous,  because  doubts  had  been  raised  respecting  them.  Are  not  the  gospels 
of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John  doubted,  and  called  in  question  by  some  learned 
critics  even  at  the  present  time?  Shall  they  be  given  up,  because  they  are 
called  in  question? 

(2)  *  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  altogether  unique ;  so  much  so,  that 
no  other  writer  of  the  New  Testament  could  have  produced  it.  Every  one 
who  can  comprehend  peculiarities,  and  is  able  to  distinguish  them,  must  ac- 
knowledge this  to  be  so.  Nothing  more  than  this  fact  needs  to  be  considered, 
in  order  to  decide  the  matter.'  p.  59. 

If  the  writer  here  means  that  the  stjfle  is  unique,  then  I  must  refer  to  the 
evidences  of  the  contrary  in  the  preceding  pages.  If  he  means  that  the  se- 
lection  of  particular  words  is  unique,  this  is  to  be  hereafter  considered,  when 
the  selection  which  Dr  Schulz  has  made,  comes  to  be  examined.  If  he  means 
that  the  matter  is  nit  generis,  I  readily  accede ;  but  I  demur  to  the  allega- 
tion. Must  Paul  always  write  on  one  and  the  same  sabject,  to  all  the 
churches  ?  Were  their  circumstances  and  wants  all  just  the  same?  £.  g. 
18  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  just  like  that  to  the  Romans,  Philippians, 
ColossianSk  Thessalonians,  etc.  ?  Surely  none  of  the  others  has  much  re- 
semblance to  it,  in  respect  to  the  matters  treated  of.  Does  it  then  follow 
that  this  epistle  is  spurious,  because  the  subjects  of  it  are  sui  generis  f  And 
is  it  any  better  evidence  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  does  not  belong  to 
Paul,  because  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  are  peculiar  f  When  we  can 
prove  that  the  wants  of  all  churches  are  one  and  the  same ;  and  that  an  apos- 
tle who  addresses  them  can  write,  or  ought  to  write,  only  upon  one  subject, 
and  in  one  way ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  this  argument  of  Schulz  have 
any  weight  in  deciding  the  question  before  us. 

(3)  *  The  Hebrews  addressed  in  this  epistle  are  of  a  peculiar  class.  They 
seem  to  have  regarded  themselves  as  a  species  of  iUwninati,  elect  and  fa- 
vourites of  heaven ;  as  animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  them  ;  they 
are  represented  as  despising  the  world,  as  inclined  to  mystical  and  allegorical 
views,  as  aimmg  at  the  acquisition  of  unearthly  objects,  etc.  The  epistle  wins 
much  for  its  exegesis  by  such  a  supposition.'  p.  67  seq. 

But  supposing  now  all  this  to  be  correct,  (which  it  would  be  difficult  enough 
satisfactorily  to  prove),  how  would  it  show  that  Paul  did  not  write  our  epistle 
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to  theiu  ?  And  surely,  if  the  Hebrews  had  such  views  of  themselves,  what 
the  apostle  says  in  chapters  v.  v!.,  and  tii  some  other  places,  was  well  adapted 
to  humble  them  and  bring  them  to  sober  consideration. 

The  proof  on  which  Dr  Schulz  relies  for  the  establishment  of  his  assertion. 
Is  drawn  from  the  use  by  the  writer  of  our  epistle,  of  such  terms  as  «yio/, 
^rtv^ipTtg^  TsXf/oi,  Ayi»(6fAtitcit  x«o;  rov  ^fov,  etc.  But  these  are  terms  ap- 
plied to  Christians  every  where  in  the  New  Testament;  and  to  the  use  of 
them  nothing  peculiar  in  our  epistle  can  be  justly  attributed. 

(4)  'The  author  of  this  epistle  was  a  Judaizing  Christian,  who  grants  that 
Judaism  is  still  to  continue,  yea  to  have  a  perpetual  duration.  Not  a  trace  of 
any  thing  is  to  be  found,  which  intimates  an  equal  participation  in  the  privi- 
leges of  the  gospel  by  Jews  and  Gentiles.'  pp.  74.  80. 

The  first' oi  these  allegations  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  altogether  new.  No- 
thing  more  need  be  said  in  respect  to  it,  than  to  refer  the  reader  to  chapters 
vlii— X.,  for  most  ample  and  satisfactory  confutation.  I  had  ever  thought, 
before  reading  Dr  Schulz,  that  the  writer  of  our  epistle  was  the  hist  of  men 
who  could  be  justly  accused  of  Judaizing,  If  his  views  do  not  agree  with 
those  of  Paul,  in  respect  to  this  matter,  I  am  unable  to  see  how  language 
could  express  them. 

In  regard  to  the  second  allegation,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  object  of 
the  writer  did  not  lead  him  to  treat  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  Are 
there  not  other  epistles  of  Paul,  which  do  not  bring  this  subject  to  view  ?  And 
must  a  writer  always  repeat  the  same  topics?  In  what  part  of  the  first  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  does  Paul  treat  of  the  equal  participation  of  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles  in  the  privileges  of  the  gospel,  and  maintain  the  equal  right  of  the 
latter;  as  he  does  in  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians?  And  is  it 
not  enough  to  say,  that  he  did  not  do  this  because  the  occasion  did  not  de- 
mand it  ? 

(5)  '  But  Christ  in  our  epistle,  appears  every  where  as  the  Son  of  God,  as 
apostle  and  high  priest.     Where  is  he  so  represented  by  Paul?'  p.  81  seq. 

In  regard  to  the  appellation  Son  of  God,  it  is  often  enough  given  to  Christ 
by  Paul.  In  respect  to  MTroaroXof  and  d^xf-t^^iy  ^^^  is  not  so  called,  indeed, 
by  the  apostle  in  his  acknowledged  epistles.  The  only  reason  why  the  writer 
of  our  epistle  calls  him  so,  is  obviously  one  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  com- 
parison instituted  between  him  and  Moses,  and  between  him  and  the  Jewish 
high  priest.  The  nature  of  the  composition  and  the  object  of  the  writer  ren- 
dered this  unavoidable.  In  the  acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul,  no  such  occa- 
sion is  presented  of  using  the  appellations  in  question. 

(6)  *  The  design  of  the  writer  is  hortatory.  The  motives  which  he  urges 
to  continue  steadfast  in  the  Christian  belief,  and  in  the  practice  of  Christian 
virtue,  are  drawn,  (I)  From  the  great  dignity  of  the  Messiah.  (2)  From  the 
danger  to  which  apostasy  would  expose  them.  This  danger  is  augmented  by 
the  consideration,  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  near  at  hand,  p.  86  seq.  Storr 
and  others,  who  differ  in  their  exegesis  of  passages  which  declare  this,  scarcely 
deserve  contradiction.'  p.  91. 

The  whole  force  of  this  rests,  of  course,  upon  the  correctness  of  Schulz's 
exegesis.  From  his  views  of  such  passages  as  10 :  36  seq.  and  12  :  26  seq., 
I  feel  myself  compelled  entirely  to  dissent.  But  even  if  they  be  allowed,  I 
see  not  how  they  can  establish  the  fact  that  Paul  did  not  write  our 
epistle,  provided  we  stand  upon  the  same  ground  with  Schulz.  He  will 
not  deny  that  Paul  had  exalted  views  of  the  dignity  of  the  Saviour,  and 
of  the  obligation  of  Christians  to  continue  steadfast  in  their  acknowledgment 
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of  him.  He  believes,  too,  tliat  Paul  expected  the  end  of  the  world  to  be  ac- 
tually near  at  hand.  What  Is  there  then  in  the  sentiments  of  our  epistle,  in- 
consistent  with  these  views  of  Paul  as  understood  by  him. 

(7)  '  Our  author  s^ys  nothing  of  Christ  as  judge  of  the  world,  but  uniformly 
attributes  judgment  to  God.  Nor  does  he  say  a  word  of  Hades,  Gehenna, 
Satan  (excepting  in  ii.  14,  15),  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  generally 
of  the  closing  scene  of  all  things ;  of  which  matters  Paul  treats  so  copiously.' 
p.  95  seq. 

But  surely  the  final  close  or  destruction  of  all  material  things,  is  sufficient- 
ly intimated  in  L  10  seq. ;  future  punishment  in  iv.  1 1  seq.  vl.  4  seq.  z, 
26  seq.  xii.  29.  In  fact,  where  is  there  any  thing  in  all  the  Bible,  on  the 
subject  of  future  punishment,  more  awfiil  and  severe  than  these  passages? 
That  the  names  Hades^  and  Gehenna  do  not  occur  in  our  epistle,  would  be  a 
singular  argument  to  prove  that  Paul  did  not  write  it.  Where  in  all  the  ac- 
knowledged epistles  of  Paul,  is  either  of  these  words  to  be  found  excepting  in 
one  solitary  quotation  in  1  Cor.  xv.  55,  which  exhibits  i^ns?  As  to  Satan 
this  appellation  does  not  indeed  occur ;  yet  its  equivalent  2/«/3oXof  occurs, 
in  ii.  14.  But  the  word  Satan  does  not  occur  in  the  epistles  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  2  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon  t 
are  these  epistles  therefore  spurious  f 

In  regard  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  vi.  2, 
and  to  what  b  implied  in  xii.  22  seq.  The  passage  in  xi.  35,  has  reference 
to  a  resurrection  different  from  the  one  now  in  question. 

That  the  writer  of  our  epistle  did  not  make  frequent  mention  of  these 
topics,  is  easily  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  he  was  more  immediately 
occupied  with  other  ones.  Are  there  not  several  of  Paul's  acknowledged 
epistles,  which  omit  the  same  topics  ?  But  who  will  undertake  to  prove  from 
this,  that  they  are  spurious  ? 

(8)  '  But  not  a  word  of  Christ's  resurrection ;  a  theme  on  which  Paul  every 
where  descants.'  p.  97.  Bleek  also  avers,  in  respect  to  this,  that '  Paul  seldom 
mentions  the  death  of  Christ,  without  at  the  same  time  mentioning  his  resur- 
rection.' p.  308.  But  on  the  whole,  he  lays  less  stress  upon  the  omission  of 
thb  last  topic  in  our  epistle  than  Schulz  does. 

In  respect  to  this  subject  it  may  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  repre- 
seutation  of  Bleek  is  an  extravagant  one,  as  it  regards  the  topic  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  Where  in  all  his  epistles  has  Paul  given  this  topic  such 
remarkable  prominency,  except  in  1  Cor.  xv.?  Often  as  the  apostle  mentions 
the  death  of  Christ  in  his  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  has  he  in- 
sisted on  hi&  resurrection?  Where  is  it  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians? 
Where  is  it  made  prominent  in  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  1 
Thessalonians,  2  Thessalonians,  1  Tunothy,  Titus?  Assertions  at  hazard,  on 
such  a  topic,  should  not  be  made ;  and  one  must  not  expect  to  find  credit  for 
them,  among  those  who  investigate  for  themselves. 

Besides,  what  does  Heb.  xiii.  20  mean?  And  what  is  implied  in  viii.  1. 
L  8.  X.  12.  xii.  3.  ii.  9.  v.  7 — 9?  Are  there  not  several  epistles  of  Paul, 
where  this  subject  is  less  frequently  alluded  to,  or  implied,  than  in  our 
epistle? 

(9)  *  If  Paul  did  not  become  wholly  unlike  himself  and  change  his  very  na- 
tare,  he  could  not  have  written  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  which  not  only 
eontains  ideas  foreign  to  his,  but  opposed  to  his.'  p.  101. 

This  it  assertion,  not  argument.     The  only  way  to  convince  those  who  dif- 
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fer  in  opinion  from  us,  is  to  offer  arguments  fur  what  we  avouch ;  not  merely 
to  assume  or  assert  it  to  be  true. 

(10)  '  The  grand  point  of  Paul's  doctrines  is,  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of 
alt;  that  he  died  or  made  atonement^/br  all.  There  is  nothing  of  tbb  in  our 
epistle.  Paul  every  where  makes  bdief  m  Christ  essential  to  salvation,  and 
looks  with  contempt  upon  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies.  But  our  author  evi- 
dently  handles  Judaism  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  treats  with  honour  the  shell, 
from  which  he  endeavours  to  extract  the  nut.*  p.  10*2  seq. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  allegations,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Heb.  ii. 
9 — 11.  V.  9.  ix.  15,  26.  xiii.  10;  which  afford  hints  sufficiently  plain,  that 
the  writer  did  not  regard  the  Messiah  as  the  Saviour  of  the  Jews  only.  But 
to  treat,  in  our  epistle,  of  the  extent  of  his  salvation  among  the  Gentiles, 
plainly  was  not  apposite  to  the  particular  design  he  had  In  view  ;  and  he  might 
abstain  from  this  topic,  out  of  regard  to  the  prejudices  which  those  whom  be 
addressed  probably  entertained  (in  common  with  most  Jews)  respecting  it. 
Are  there  none  of  the  acknowledged  Pauline  epistles,  which  do  not  treat  of 
this  subject?  And  must  Paul  always  bring  it  into  view,  whether  to  do  so 
would  be  timely  or  untimely,  apposite  or  inapposite  to  the  object  of  his 
epistle  ? 

In  respect  to  the  Judaizing  spirit  of  the  writer,  I  must  refer  once  more  to 
chap.  viii. — ^x.;  and  what  has  already  been  said  above,  on  examining  the 
fourth  objection.  And  with  regard  to  belief  in  Christ  as  essential  to  salvation, 
the  great  object  of  all  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  to  urge  it.  Dispute 
with  one  who  denies  thb,  would  surely  be  in  vain. 

(II)'  Paul  no  where  represents  Christ  as  a  priest,  nor  his  intercession  as 
procuring  favours  for  men,'  p.  1 09. 

In  respect  to  this  objection,  I  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  already  been  said 
above. 

(12)  *  Paul  has  no  where  drawn  a  parallel  between  Christ  and  Moses.'  p. 
111. 

But  he  did  something  very  much  like  it,  when  he  represented  Moses  and 
Christ  as  mediators.  Gal.  ill.  19  seq.  And  if  he  has  not  formally  done  it  in 
any  of  his  acknowledged  epistles,  it  is  enough  to  say,  it  was  because  the  occa- 
sion did  not  call  for  it. 

(13)  *  Our  author  says  nothing  of  the  kingdom  of  Cfod,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Satan,  or  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  ideas  predominant  in  Paul's  epistles.' 
p.  115. 

But  is  not  a  kingdom  ascribed  to  Christ  in  Heb,  i.  8,  9.  i.  10  seq.  iL  7  seq. 
X.  13.  xii.  2  ?  And  are  not  Christians  represented  a^  belonging  to  it,  in  xii. 
28  ?  And  are  the  second  epistle  to>  the  Corinthians  and  the  epistle  to  the 
Philippaans  not  genuine,  because  the  first  of  these  phrases  is  not  in  them  ?  Is 
not  the  power  or  reign  of  Satan  recognised  in  Heb.  ii.  14,  15  ?  And  as  to 
fvayyiXiov,  see  iv.  2.  iv.  6.  Apply  too  the  same  method  of  reasoning  to  Pauls 
acknowledged  epistles.  £v«yyiX/^«  i^  a  favourite  word  with  this  apostle ;  yet 
Philippians,  Colossians,  2  Thessalonians,  1  Timothy,  2  Timothy,  Titus,  Phi- 
lemon,  do  not  exhibit  it.  The  word  gv^yyiXioy,  too,  is  not  found  in  the  epistle 
to  Titus.  But  is  not  the  thing  which  it  indicates,  found  there  ?  It  is ;  and 
so  it  is  in  Hebrews,  as  frequently  as  the  nature  of  the  case  required ;  e.  g.  i.  1. 
ii.  1,  3.  iv.  1.  9.  V.  12.  vi.  1  seq.  x,  25.  xiii.  8.  9,  17. 

(14)  *  How  such  expressions  respecting  the  resurrection  as  occur  in  1  Cor. 
XV.  4  seq.  Rom.  vi.  4.  xi.  15.  Phil.  iii.  20  seq.  Col.  ii.  13.  1  Thess.  iv.  15  seq.  2 
Tliess.  ii.  2  Tim.  ii.  18,  with  Acts  xxiv.  15.  xxvi.  6  seq.,  are  to  be  reconciled 
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with  the  views  of  the  resurrection  presented  in  our  epistle,  those  who  defend 
the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  may  be  caDed  on  to  account  for'  p.  116. 

In  some  of  these  citations,  I  can  find  no  reference  at  all  to  the  resurrec- 
tion. In  others  (e.  g.  Col.  ii.  13),  there  is  simply  a  figurative  or  moral  use 
of  the  term.  As  to  the  remainder,  I  can  perceive  no  discrepancy  between 
them  and  Heb.  vi.  2.  xi.  35  and  what  is  implied  in  xii.  22  seq.  As  Schulz 
has  not  pointed  out  in  what  the  discrepancy  consists,  I  am  unable  to  appre- 
hend it. 

(15)  'But  1  Cor.  XV.  24  seq.  is  at  variauce  with  Heb.  i.  2,  8  seq.  12, 
13.  vii.  24  seq.,  comp.  v.  16.  ix.  14.'  p.  116. 

Just  as  much,  I  answer,  as  it  is  with  Luke  i.  S3.  Dan.  ii.  44.  vii.  14. 
Mic.  iv.  7.  John  xii.  34.  Is.  ix.  6.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  37.  2  Sam.  vii.  16;  and  no 
more.  What  interpreter,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  idiom  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, does  not  know  that  Qv\2n,  H^^  a  and  sie  ro^(  etlZpag  raw  tdit^uit.  are 

T         ;       "      VT 

applied  to  things,  to  which  a  time  of  continuance  is  assigned. that  is  not  liable 
to  interruption  by  any  adventitious  circumstances,  and  which  are  to  endure 
the  fuU  period  for  which  they  were  designed?  So  it  is  with  the  world,  the 
mountains,  the  hills ;  they  are  UfSXht  *h  fovg  aiii^mf.     So  also  the  media- 

T  • 

torial  reign  is  not  to  be  interrupted,  but  to  continue  untU  all  the  designs  of 
God  in  the  redemption  of  men  are  completed.  Then  of  course,  it  must  cease ; 
as  no  more  mediatorial  offices  are  to  be  performed. 

And  why  too  should  Schulz  sug^t  such  a  consideration,  as  a  proof  that 
Paul  did  not  write  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  when  he  makes  no  difficulty  at 
all  in  suggesting,  that  the  sacred  writers  are  not  unfrequently  at  variance  with 
themselves?  To  allege  the  fact  of  variance,  then,  either  with  each  other  or 
with  themselves,  is  no  valid  argument,  on  the  ground  upon  which  he  stands. 
He  is  not  here  consistent  with  himself.  And  beddes,  has  not  Paul  himself, 
recognized  the  perpetuity  of  Christ^s  dominion,  in  hb  acknowledged  epistles  ? 
See  Rom.  ix.  5. 

(1 6)  *  The  writer  of  our  epistle,  entangled  with  types  and  allegories,  knows 
not  how  to  say  any  thing  respecting  Christianity,  except  what  he  finds  an 
analogy  for  in  Judidsm;  so  that  his  work  b  made  up  of  parallels  between  the 
old  and  new  dispensation,  spun  out  to  an  excessive  length.  The  limited 
circle  in  which  this  writer  moves,  his  evident  deficiency  in  activity  of  mind 
and  in  unfolding  his  own  views,  are  altogether  unlike  the  active,  creative  mind 
of  Paul,  that  master-spirit,  who  moves  with  such  perfect  freedom,  and  controls 
at  pleasure  all  his  own  views,  without  any  subjection  to  the  influence  of 
others,  or  even  being  at  all  affected  by  any  thing  of  Jewish  origin  ;  all  of 
which  was  entirely  at  his  command.  Whoever  should  attribute  this  singular 
production  to  Paul,  would  show  that  he  was  little  acquainted  with  him.'  p. 
119. 

Yet  (in  p.  124)  Schulz  says,  '*One  finds  in  the  unknown  author  [of  our 
epistle],  more  orderly  deduction,  more  learned  accuracy,  and  for  the  most 
part  a  well  arranged,  gradual  ascent,  from  the  point  where  he  starts,  which 
he  usually  establishes  by  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  sublime 
region  to  which,  as  true,  eternal,  and  heavenly,  he  directs  every  thing,  and 
where  he  ends  every  thing;  finally,  more  luxurious,  oratorical  qualiUes,  than 
in  PauL' 

How  this  cpnsists  with  the  preceding  representation,  the  writers  of  both 
may  well  be  required  to  show.  The  reader,  I  am  sure,  must  find  difficulty 
enough  to  make  them  harmonize.     But  at  any  rate,  the  accusation  that  the 
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writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  master  of  his  own  subject  and 
own  thoughts,  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  new;  and  one  which,  (as  I  must  confi- 
dently believe  until  I  see  more  evidence  to  the  contrary),  it  is  unnecessary  to 
answer. 

(17)  *Heb.  ii.  1,  2  proves  that  Paul  could  not  have  been  the  wrher  of  our 
epistle ;  for  he  did  not  receive  his  gospel  from  others,  but  was  immediately 
taught  it  by  CJhrist  himself.  Gal.  i.  11,  12.  v.  15^19.'  p.  125  seq. 

Bleek  (p.  285  seq.)  has  repeated  this  objection,  and  insisted  on  it  with 
much  earnestness,  and  at  great  length  ;  and  in  his  Review,  p.  21,  he  asserts, 
that  I  have  'answered  the  objection  of  Schulz  in  a  very  brief  and  superficial 
way.* 

If  this  be  the  case,  then  it  will  be  well  for  me  to  look  to  it  once  more,  and 
lay  before  the  reader  the  materials  from.which  he  can  make  up  his  own  judg- 
ment, independently  of  Bleek  or  of  myself. 

I  remark,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  the  use  of  the  first  person  plural 
by  the  writer,  necessarily  makes  him  one  in  all  respects  with  those  whom  he 
is  addressing,  then  the  author  of  our  epistle  did  himself  need  the  admonitions 
which  he  has  so  powerfully  and  feelingly  addressed  to  others;  see  ii.  1,  3. 
iii.  6.  iv.  1,  2,  1 1.  13,  16.  vL  1—8.  18,  19.  x.  22—25,  26.  39.  xi.  40.  xii.  1, 
9,  10,  28.  xiii.  10,  13,  J  5.  Nay,  he  must  have  included  himself  among  those 
who  were  shaken  in  their  Christian  belief,  and  who  were  in  imminent  hazard 
of  final  apostacy. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  he  uses  we  or  ye  in- 
differently,  for  the  persons  whom  he  addresses ;  e.  g.  Heb.  iv.  1,  Ut  us  fear 
....  Ust  any  one  of  too.  etc. ;  we^  in  xii.  1,  2 ;  ^«,  in  xii.  3 — 8 ;  we.  in  xii. 
9,  10  ;  ye^  in  xii.  14 — 25 ;  im,  in  xiii.  25 — 28,  and  often  in  the  same  man- 
ner  elsewhere,  the  address  being  still  most  manifestly  made  to  the  very  same 
persons.  He  often  employs,  also,  the  first  person  plural  (V<<f)  to  designate 
merely  himself;  e.  g.  in  Heb.  ii,  5.  vi.  9.  IJ.  xiii.  18.  This,  in  like  manner, 
he  interchanges  with  the  first  person  singular;  e.  g.  xiii.  18,  comp.  xiii.  19, 
22,  23. 

The  same  use  of  the  first  person  plural  runs  through  all  the  Pauline  epis- 
tles ;  e.  g.  Mfitii  and  iy«  for  the  writer  himself,  Gal.  i.  8.  comp.  i.  9 — 24. 
Gal.  ii.  5.  comp.  ii.  1—4,  and  ii.  6,  7,  and  so  very  often  elsewhere.  So  nfttig 
and  vfAtii  for  the  persons  addressed.  Gal.  iii.  1 — 12.  iii.  13 — 25.  iii.  26 — 29. 
iv.  3—5.  iv.  6—20.  iv.  26—31,  et  alibi. 

The  substantial  answer  to  the  allegations  of  Schulz  and  Bleek  is,  that  the 
figurative  method  of  speaking  denominated  af»«»o/ir«iai;,  in  which  the  author 
includes  himself  although  he  does  not  niean  himself,  is  often  employed  by  all 
good  writers  and  speakers.  Bleek  allows,  (what  indeed  it  is  impossible  to 
deny,  that  in  warnings  and  exhortations  such  is  the  case,  because  the  writer 
means  to  concede  when  he  uses  the  first  person  plural,  that  he  himself  is 
bound  to  regard  the  like  warnings,  etc.  But  where  the  writer  should  evi. 
dently  be  exempted  from  the  subject  of  the  declaration  he  thinks  it  a  plain 
case  that  tfti^aexo/yMaic  cannot  be  used,  and  says  that  no  instance  of  this  nature 
has  yet  been  produced. 

But  this  method  of  meeting  the  arguuient  is  not  satisfactory.  For  exam- 
ple ;  in  Heb.  vi.  1 — 3  the  writer  says,  '  Let  us  go  on  to  attain  sublimer  de- 
grees of  Christian  knowledge,  not  laying  again  the  foundation  of  repentance 
from  dead  works,  etc.,  [which  surely  he  did  not  himself  do] ... .  and  this  ws 
will  do,  if  God  permit,  etc.*  Now  what  is  it  that  "we  will  do?"  Plainly, 
*we  will  go  on  to  higher  degrees  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  not  lay  again 
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the  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works,  etc.,  as  we  have  done.*  Now 
if  one  should  reply  and  say,  *  The  writer  may  be  included  among  those  who 
are  going  on  to  acquire  more  Christian  knowledge ;'  yet  I  would  ask.  is  lie 
among  those  '  who  are  laying  again  the  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead 
works,  etc.  ?  Surely  not.  Nor  is  vosicofAtp  in  ver.  3,  either  exhortation  or 
warning,  but  promise.  The  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  a  word  ;  does  the 
writer  promise  for  himself,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  his  readers,  'that  he 
will  quit  building  up  the  old  foundations,  and  advance  to  the  superstructure? 
Truly  he  does  not  mean  to  put  himself  among  such  as  were  building  the  old 
foundations. 

In  Heb.  x.  24,  25,  does  the  writer,  when  he  says  »»rtufoZftn  at.  r.  X,  mean 
to  include  himself  among  the  iyxttraXfiiropTfs  rifv  lxiavy«y«yi}y  iuurtiif?  Most 
plainly  not ;  and  then  that  the  Jirtt  person  plural  here  means  no  more  than 
the  second.  Is  clear  from  its  being  exchanged  for  the  second  (/Sxixirg)  before 
the  sentence  Is  ended. 

Rnt  not  to  dwell  on  other  passages  in  our  epistle,  let  us  see  bow  it  is  in 
other  epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  I  select  only  a  few.  1  Cor.  xi.  3 1,  32, 
when  the  apostle  says,  vatltvcfit^a,  etc.,  does  he  not  relate  afact,  and  not  a 
mere  general  principle,  as  Bleek  suggests,  p.  291?  And  was  the  apostle 
himself  chastised,  because  he  violated  the  decorum  of  the  sacramental  table. 
And  when  Paul  says,  Eph.  iv.  14,  h»  fcnxirt  ofAtp  vivrn,  does  he  imply  that 
he  was  to  be  included  among  those  who  had  thus  far  been  ttiviot?  In  1  Thess. 
iv.  15 — 17,  he  speaks  of  *iifAUf  oi  l^uwrtg^  etc.,  being  caught  up  alive  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air,  at  the  time  of  the  general  resurrection  ;'  did  Paul  him- 
self,  during  his  natural  life,  expect  to  see  that  day?  Bleek,  indeed,  answers 
this  question  in  the  affirmative;  but  it  is  making  the  very  same  mistake  that 
the  Thessalonians  made,  whom  Paul  so  amply  corrects  in  his  second  epistle, 
chap.  ii. 

Turn  we  now  to  another  apostle.  James  says  of  the  tongue,  "  Therewith 
bless  wB  God  even  the  Father  ;  and  therewith  curse  wb  men,  who  are  made 
in  his  image."  That  he  is  not  speaking  here  of  a  faculty  (that  of  using  the 
tongue,)  but  of  a  fact,  is  clear  from  the  context.  Does  he  mean,  then,  to 
include  himself  as  cursing  *the  image  of  God'  with  his  own  tongue?  His 
vehement  reproof  may  answer  this  question. 

Prof.  Bleek  will  find  in  these  remarks,  I  would  fain  hope,  some  evidence 
that  I  am  not  disposed  to  treat  the  subject  in  question  in  a  manner,  *  either 
brief  or  superficial.'  When  he  urges  upon  us  the  opinion  of  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin, which  coincides  with  his  own  in  respect  to  the  text  under  consideration, 
he  does  not  mean,  I  trust,  that  we  are  bound  to  admit  this,  unless  arguments 
can  be  adduced  to  support  it.  But  where  are  they  ?  The  position  that  we, 
UM,  are  always  used  so  that  the  writer  may  be  included,  is  true  if  we  construe 
any  and  every  passage  of  Scripture  as  declaring  only  what  is  predicable  of 
human  nature  in  itself  considered  ;  for  what  one  man  does  or  suffers,  another 
mny  do  or  suffer.  But  this  position  can  never  be  conceded  in  a  matter  of 
actual  interpretation,  where  the  sole  question  is.  What  idea  did  the  writer 
mean  to  convey  ?  £.  g.  did  he  mean,  m  the  above  quoted  passages,  to  desig- 
nate himself  as  a  participator  in  the  things  there  affirmed  respecting  n/^ug? 
On  this  subject,  I  make  the  appeal,  without  any  fears  as  to  the  result,  to  every 
unprejudiced  reader. 

Bleek  asks  (p.  292),  *  how  the  exhortation.  Let  us  fear,  etc.,  would  appear 
in  the  mouth  of  the  sinless  Redeemer;*  in  order  to  show  that  those  who  did 
utter  such  exhorUtions,  must  have  felt  that  they  themselves  needed  such 
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warnings,  etc.  But  tbis  does  not  settle  the  question.  The  question  is,  Did 
the  writers  mean  actually  to  indade  themselves,  in  such  declarations  as  those 
above  ?  Or  is  it  the  usual  dprnxotwitoit?  Nor  b  this  proposed  text  applicable 
to  determine  a  case  of  the  nature  that  is  now  under  consideration.  It  does 
not  follow,  because  that  apostles  were  peccable  and  Christ  was  not  so,  that 
the  apostles  were  peccant  in  all  cases  where  they  speak  of  others  as  being  so. 
They  are  contradistinguished  from  those  whom  they  address^  in  some  of  these 
cases,  by  tbe  state  of  fact,  although  not  by  any  natural  impossibility. 

And  why,  moreover,  should  not  AwmxAlwrnis  be  found  in  the  epistles  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  well  as  in  other  writings  of  the  like  kind  ?  Indeed  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  probability  fies  strongly  on  this  side. 

One  word  more  on  tbe  passage  before  us,  viz.  Heb.  ii.  3,  4.  The  writer 
b^ns  tbe  paragraph  with  3ti ...  iif»  cl ;  w^yc^iv . . .  f^nir^rt  t  m^mf^vufAtw 
i.  e.  all  in  the ^r^^ person  plural.  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  «*«;  <i/Kf  <  p  tx^v 
^dfitdm  X.  r.  X.  j  after  which  he  immediately  subjoins,  before  be  finishes  this 
very  sentence,  the  contested  iug  9e»TTn^m  .  .  .  vto  tuw  dKovcavTUP  tif  ifi&i 
kfit^mdn;  from  which  Bleek  draws  such  important  conclusions,  by  comparing 
thb  with  Gal.  i.  1,  1 1,  12,  15  seq.,  ii.  6.  1  Cor.  ix.  1.  xi.  23.  Epb.  iii.  2,  3. 
But  what  room  can  there  be  for  such  conclusions  to  be  fedrly  made?  How 
could  the  writer  close  his  sentence  in  any  other  manner  than  that  in  which 
he  had  begun  and  continued  it;  This  was  all  in  the  first  person  plural.  Of 
course,  he  could  not  well  say,  without  infringing  upon  the  grammatical  con- 
struction and  symmetry  of  bis  sentence  tig  vftme  ifitfiawByi,  but  must  write, 
§l(  iific  A s  i^^tS^^,  If  now  the  word  hf^ueis  to  be  rigidly  pressed  into  a 
literal  and  exact  meaning  in  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  before  us,  then  of 
course  I  may  reasonably  insist  on  its  being  so  taken  in  the  first  part.  The 
necessary  implication  would  consequently  be,  that  the  writer  himself  of  our 
epistle  was  neglecting  to  give  due  heed  to  tbe  declarations  of  the  gospel,  and 
was  in  special  danger  roD  xm^eLf^vuv;  that  he  was  neglecting,  or  in  Imminent 
danger  of  neglecting,  the  great  salvation,  and  consequently  of  barring  up  all 
the  avenues  of  escape  from  the  aggravated  doom  of  those  who  slighted  the 
gospel.  Will  any  ingenuous  reader,  who  has  not  a  case  to  make  out,  venture 
to  say  that  the  writer  means  to  have  his  readers  recognise  himself,  as  being  in 
the  same  danger  and  guilt  with  those  whom  he  was  warning? 

The  true  method  of  interpreting  tig  ifi&s  ifiifietw^m  seems  to  me  plainly,  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  construing  h  ifth, — ira^lovait  dfth,  in  Luke  i.  1,2; 
where  evidently  ifih  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Christians,  followers  of 
Christ,  as  Kuinoel  has  rightly  interpreted  it.  Thus  understood,  (and  In  the 
like  way  it  is  to  be  understood  in  a  multitude  of  cases),  no  argument  at  all 
can  be  derived  from  it  in  support  of  the  position  whicb  Bleek  maintains,  and 
of  course  none  against  the  Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle. 

One  word  more,  and  I  close  this  topic.  If  i/to  tZv  AnjowAvruv  ttg  ^ft&f 
ifltfimJi^nf  in  chap.  ii.  3,  proves  that  the  writer  of  our  epistle  must  necessarily 
be  reckoned  among  those  who  received  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  at  second 
hand,  and  not  from  Christ  himself;  then  does  ixmXnvtw  ifiTv  iv  ulf  in  i.  1,  of 
course  and  necessarily  prove  that  the  very  same  writer  had  communications 
made  to  him  by  the  Son  of  God  himself;  in  other  words,  the  same  expressions 
prove  that  the  writer  has  asserted  two  different  and  opposite  things  in  the 
course  of  16  verses.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  this;  and  this  is  enough 
,  to  put  an  end  to  this  controversy. 

(18)  'The  manner  of  citing  or  appealing  to  the  Old  Testament,  by  Paul 
and  by  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  very  different.     Paul  ap- 
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peals  to  it  as  a  UirUten  record ;  but  the  writer  of  our  epistle  every  where  cites 
it  as  the  immediate  word  of  Crod,  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Paul's  formulas  of 
citation  are,  yiy^awrai^  Kodttg  yiy^airrmi,  ^  yf«^9  Tviyf'*  iy^et^n,  Ketrd  ro 
yty^MfifUMOP,  0  >.6yoi  yiy^afAfAhog,  Muvo^g  y^m^i — ^Xiyf/,  o  »6f*os  Xiytt,  iv  Metu- 
oiitg  wifA^  yiy^a^rretif  Aet^i  ^y^h  'H90M«(  T^iyu — x(»^c/,  h  r^  '  Clami  "^iytt,  and 
*ttrd  TO  u^mfAhop ;  which  are  not  used  in  a  single  instance  in  the  epistle  to 
th&  Hebrews.  Instead  of  these  formulas  the  author  uses  >,iyu — fia^rv^u  ro 
v»tvfia  ro  clfy<oj>,  ^iyu  6  3foV>  or  the  abridgments  of  these  formulas,  viz.  xiyu, 
ff^nM,  fMt^rv^t,  ^nai'  Does  not  such  a  diversity  of  style  necessarily  imply 
diversity  of  authorship?'  p.  120  seq. 

To  this  representation  of  Schulz,  Seyffarth  has  not  only  assented,  but  in 
his  Essay  on  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Sect.  50 — 60,) 
he  has  placed  the  modes  of  appeal  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  at  the  head  of 
these  peculiarities,  so  far  as  the  style  of  the  author  is  concerned  ;  '''referenda 
hue  est,  prie  casteris  omnibus,  loca  Vet.  Test,  laudandi  singularis  ratio*' 
Schulz,  moreover  says,  *  that  plainly  Paul  makes  less  frequent  use,  in  general, 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  than  is  made  of  them  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  ;'  an  objection  which  has  been  frequently  alleged  by  others.  Bleek, 
in  his  recent  work  (p.  338 — 381),  has  laboured  more  abundantly  and  at 
greater  length  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  to  deduce  from  it  an 
argument  against  the  Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle. 

The  result  of  an  attentive,  frequent,  and  recently  repeated  examination  of 
our  epistle,  and  of  all  the  acknowledged  Pauline  epistles,  in  respect  to  the 
mode  and  frequency  of  quotation,  has  led  me  to  conclusions  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  those  which  Schulz  and  others  have  adopted.  I  shall  present  them, 
with  my  reasons  for  adopting  them,  as  summarily  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
now  admits. 

(a)  The  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  by  no  means  uniform,  in 
his  mode  of  appeal  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  In  eighteen  cases,  viz.  i.  5.  i. 
6.  L  7.  ii.  12.  iv.  3.  v.  5.  v.  6.  vii.  17.  vii.  21.  viii.  5.  viii.  8,  ix.  20.  x.  5.  x.  8. 
X.  9.  X.  30.  xii.  26.  xiii.  5,  he  has  used  fTvsy,  ffonxc,  xi yf '>  Xiy»y,  ^ot^ru^f/,  ^n^/ 
with  a  nominative  never  expressed.  In  fourteen  of  these  cases,  we  may 
gather  from  the  context  that  BioV  or  jci;^<o;  is  the  nominative  probably  implied 
i.  e.  the  one  which  the  writer  meant  his  readers  should  supply.  Four  of  them 
have  X^/ffroVor  *lTH9QVf  for  an  implied  nominative,  viz*  ii.  12.  x.  5.  x.  8.  x.  9. 
The  expressed  nominatives  are  three  ;  viz.  ro  irvwfAai  to  eLytoit^  iii.  7.  x.  15, 
and  diof,  vi.  14,  expressed  however,  in  only  an  indirect  manner. 

In  five  cases  more,  which  are  introduced  merely  with  x«Aiir,  »«/,  or  H^  viz. 
i.  5.  L  8.  L  10.  ii.  13.  x.  30,  but  stand  connected  with  a  preceding  quotation, 
the  grammatical  connexion  requires  us  to  supply  fFs-f,  "hiyw,  f^iyti^  etc.,  i.  e. 
xv^/oc  or  dfof  Aiyi/,  tlTrt^  etc.  In  two  cases  of  the  like  nature,  viz.  ii.  13.  ii. 
14,  ^ln9Wi  or  X^/vroV  is  the  implied  nominative.    ^ 

In  the  whole  twenty-eight  instances  of  quotation,  there  are  twenty-five,  then, 
in  which  the  nominative  is  not  expressed  ;  in  nineteen  of  which  it  probably 
is  3fo^,  and  X^ivrog  in  the  other  six.  There  are  two  cases  only,  in  which  the 
nominative  ro  9riftvf*a  ro  clfy/oy  is  expressed  ;  and  one  only  where  ^tof  is^- 
tually  inserted,  and  this  in  a  way  indirect. 

If  one  should  trust  to  the  representations  of  Schulz  and  Seyffarth,  he  would 
of  course  be  led  to  believe,  that  these  now  mentioned  are  all  the  kinds  of  quo- 
tation which  our  epistle  presents.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  In  ii.  6. 
we  have  ^ttfia^rv^ar^  \s  xw  r/f,  viz.  Aa^;  in  iii.  15,  tp  rf  XiyuBatf  when  it 
is  said  (like  ^DMIliC^  in  the    Mbhna) ;  iv.  4,  tUnxt  ya»  xov,  ic,  k  y^ei^ 
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plainly  which  formula  is  yirtually  repeated  by  Trixtp  in  iv.  5 ;  in  iv.  7»  we 
find  iv  Aufill  Xfy«iF,  saying  by  David,  where  M  '/oet^n  may  be  the  nominativet 
com  p.  Rom.  xi.  2;  in  ix.  20,  M^i^f — "Kiyup;  in  xi.  18,  iXatA^^ir  (like 
"^OXJI)  1    '^   X"*    ^>  ira(««X99f«f ;  in   xii.    20,  tp   3/«ffrAXo,c6firoy;    in   xii.  31, 

■   ^  >■.  •• 

•  :  • 

'Muvaiii  clxe ;  in  xii.  27.  to  )»- ;  in  xiii.  6,  uaT*  hf^xs  T^iyuv,  so  that  we  may  say. 
Besides  this,  we  have  in  iii.  2,  5.  x.  37.  xi.  21,  and  xii.  6,  quotations  without 
any  direct  sign  or  notice  of  appeal ;  not  to  mention  several  references  or  par- 
tial quotations  which  might  easily  be  subjoined.  In  the  whole  there  are 
fifteen  instances  of  quotation,  (i.  e.  about  three  eighths  of  all  the  quotations), 
where  the  appeal  is  different  from  that  which  Schuiz  and  Seyffarth  attribute  to 
our  author,  and  on  which  they  have  built  their  argument  against  the  Pauline 
origin  of  our  epistle.     Let  us  now  comp/ire  the  method  of  Paul. 

(fii)  There  is  a  similar  variety  of  appeal  in  the  acknowledged  Pauline  epistles. 
Nearly  all  of  this  variety,  however,  is  made  by  the  use  of  y^a^tt  or  "hiya  and 
its  synonymes  cfr«  and  ^i«;  just  as  in  our  epistle.* 

I.  rPAa>n.  (l)  K«3<sJf  yiy^airrat,  Rom.  i.  17.  ii.  24.  iii.  4,  10.  iv. 
17.  vi'ii.  36.  ix.  13,  33.  x.  16.  xi.  8,  26.  xv.  3.  9,  21.  1  Cor.  i.  81.  ii. 
9.  2  Cor.  viii.  15.  ix.  9;  in  t^\  eighteen,  (2)  ' llg  yiypoticTm,  1  Cor.  x.  7. 
(3)  Olru  Kxt  yiy^airrtu,  1  Cor.  xv.  45.  (4)  Kxra  to  yty^xfitf^iifoy,  2  Cor.  iv. 
13.  (5)  'O  Ao'yof  P  yty^x(4>fAi»t,i^  1  Cor.  xv.  54.  (6)  'Kir  t^  ►o^^  yiy^«xT«i,  1 
Cor.  xiv.  21.  (7)  *Evt{i  M6it/fff«;  vo/tfi  yfy^aexTff/f  1  Cor.  ix.  9.  (8)  Moiua^^ 
y^«^f/,  Rom.  X.  5,  (the  only  example  of  the  use  of  the  active  voice  of  this 
verb,  when  employed  in  the  manner  under  consideration).  (9)  Tiy^etTren  yei^, 
Rom.  xU.  19.  xiv.  11  .1  Cor.  i.  19.  iii.  19.  Gal.  iii.  10,  13.  iv.  22,  27;  in  all 
eight, 

II.  AErn  audits  synonymes.  (10)  *Kf^^vi  avrri.Rom.  ix.  12.  (11) 
K»dAi;  T^osi^HJbiy '£tfoe/»f,  Rom.  ix.  29.  (12)  'Eaett»{  KQcl^tt,  Rom,  ix.  27. 
(IS)  Kxrd  TO  f/^q^/^oy,  Rom.  iv.  18.  (14)  Aiytt  Aafili,  Rom.  iv.  6.  xi.  19. 
* Kaxta;  "hiyuy  Rom.  x.  16,  20,  21.  xv.  12^  Moit/ff^^  Xiyf/,  Rom.  x.  19.  (15) 
A^yw  0  >($)I/M«r/a/ceo;,  Rom.  xi.  4.  (16)  'H  Bi  I x  x/Vtm;  2/x«/offi/y}}y  oi^roi  'Kiyu 
Rom.  X.  6.  (17)  'Ojrd;«40f  Ixfyijr,  Rom.  vii.  7.  (18)  ' H  yg«^ij  >ity",  Rom.  iv. 
3.  ix.  17.  x.  11.  xi.  2.  xv.  10,  11  (where  9  y^x^  is  the  probable  nominative) ; 
Gal.  iv.  30.  1  Tim.  v.  18.  There  are  other  instances  of  the  like  nature,  in 
which  7<iy*t  and  tlxu  are  employed,  and  where,  »i/^/of  or  dfoV  is  the  nomina- 
tive. For  a  special  reason,  1  reserve  these  to  be  exhibited  under  another 
head. 

IIL  There  are  a  few  formulas  which  are  peculiar,  and  which  I  shall  group 
together  under  (19),  viz.  ixxyyi'Kixi  y«^  0' >oyof  ouro;,  Rom.  ix.  9 — ^"AXAoJ, 
1  Cor.  X.  20. — To  yd^  and  i»  tJ ,  Rom.  xiii.  9.— 'Eir  T^i,  Gal.  v.  14.— K«i  vdKiu 
[i.  e.  "kiyu  or  yiy^xvrxt'^,  Kom.  xv,  1.  11.  Cor.  iii.  20. 

IV.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  citations  without  any  formula  of 
notice;  viz.  (20)  Rom.  ix.  7.  x.  13,  18.  1  Cor.  ii.  16.  x.  26.  xv.  25,  27. 
82.  2  Cor.  ix.  7.  xiii.  1.  GaU  iii.  11,  12.  Eph.  v.  31.  2  Tim.  ii.  19  bis;  in 
all  fifteen. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  one  or  more  instances,  which  have 
esCkped  my  notice ;  but  I  believe  that  the  above  view  of  the  formulas  of  Paul's 

*  In  ronscqui-nce  of  the  rroent  elnborate  effort  of  Bleck,  to  prove  a  dfscrapiiiM*)'  bel%Ti»en  our 
(•pifltleiind  the  acknowledged  vrrititigs  of  Pnul  in  r«!8peel  to  the  subjtfCt  of  quotations  I 
hatve  diligently  re-examined  the  whule  matter  tinoe  the  first  edition  of  this  woik,  and  now 
■ubmit  the  reittlti  of  the  same,  in  a  form  somewhat  different  from  that  which  appeared  in 
the  first  editioi . 
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quotalions,  (including  those  that  are  to  be  inserted  under  the  next  head),  will 
be  found,  to  say  the  least,  as  complete  as  any  that  has  hitherto  been  exhibited. 
At  all  events,  not  a  single  instance  is  purposely  omitted. 

The  reader  has  now  the  whole  of  Paul's  formulas,  in  his  acknowledged 
epistles,  placed  before  him ;  and  he  can  decide  for  himself,  whether  there  is 
not  a  variety  of  manner  in  the  method  of  making  quotations.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  recur  to  the  facts  contained  in  the  above  representation  more  than 
once  in  the  sequel. 

(c)  Schulx  has  asserted,  that  Paul  no  where  uses  the  formulas  of  appeal,  deoV 
Xiyfi/,  KU^i^g  TJyu ;  and  from  this  he  draws  the  conclusion,  that  this  apostle 
could  not  have  written  our  epistle,  because  such,  he  avers,  is  every  where  the 
formula  in  this  epistle. 

With  these  assertions  SeyfTarth  coincides  ;  and  Bleek,  in  his  recent  work, 
has  aimed  substantially  to  prove  the  same  thing,  but  has  exhibited  a  much 
fuller  view  of  the  actual  methods  of  quotation  than  either  of  the  above  named 
writers,  and  shown  more  candour  and  impartiality  and  caution  in  judging,  al- 
though he  comes  to  nearly  the  same  results.  As  this,  however,  is  a  case  iii 
which  ybcftf  and  not  assertions  are  concerned,  let  us  make  the  appeal  to  facts. 

That  Paul  does  sometimes  appeal,  like  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  to  the  direct  words  of  God  himself,  and  not  merely  to  the  Scripture, 
(which  i»  the  more  usual  method  of  the  apostle),  is  clear  from  the  following 
examples;  viz.  (21)  Aiyu  xi/^/e^,  2  Cor.  vi.  17. — Aiyu  Kv^toe  irupTOK^artt^,  2 
Cor.  vi.  18— K«d«)ff  iliriy  o  Sio;,  2  C6r.  vi.  16.^So  in  Rom.  ix.  15,  T^iytt, 
sc.  di^s,  which  is  implied,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  preceding  verse  ; 
Rom.  ix.  25,  etg  *»i  *»  r^  'n^^f  Xcyi/,  sc.  dteg,  as  appears  by  vs.  22 — 24  ;  2 
Cor.  vi.  2,  xiyf /,  sc.  Bt6g,  as  ver.  1  shows  ;  Gal.  iii.  1 6,  w  ^iytt,  sc.  d«oV» 
as  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  context  in  Genesis  show ;  Eph.  iv. 
8,  Iii  Uyti,  sc.  dfoV  probably  comp.  vs.  6,  7 ;  Eph.  v.  14,  Xiyc/  sc.  ^tog 
probably.  If  it  be  objected  to  this  instance,  that  the  passage  quoted 
is  not  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  this  will  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
appeal.  Wherever  it  is,  or  was,  the  writer  appeals  to  it  as  Scrip, 
ture.  Whether  he  quoted  some  part  of  the  Old  Testament  ad  sefuum,  or 
whether  he  referred  to  some  other  book,  may  be  very  difficult  now  to  de- 
cide  ;  but  that  his  quotation  was  viewed  by  him  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  a 
scriptural  one,  must  be  conceded  ;  and  that  SieV  is  the  most  probable  nomi- 
native, I  cannot  help  thinking  will  also  be  conceded.  In  Rom.  ix.  12, 
iffi^n  uvTfi  plainly  refers  to  Jehovah  as  the  speaker ;  comp.  Gen.  xxv.  83. 
In  substance,  xJyi/  o  x^n/nangfi^s,  Rom.  xi.  4,  belongs  to  this  same  class  of 
texts,  inasmuch  as  the  words  of  God  to  Elijah  are  directly  cited. 

The  allegation,  then,  that  Paul  in  quoting  from  the  Scriptures,  **  always 
cites  them  simply  as  Scripture,  and  not  as  the  words  of  God;*'  and  that  *'  the 
writer  of  our  epistle  is  enttfely  opposite  to  him  in  this  respect;*  is  plainly 
contradicted  by  the  above  examples.  Paul,  in  common  with  our  epistle, 
appeals  to  the  words  of  God  as  such.  Nor  can  it  be  objected  here,  that  in 
Pbul  the  noun  htig  (as  nominative  to  xiyfi)  is  not  expressed^  suice  this  is 
never  expressed,  except  once  indirectly,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

I  concede  to  Bleek,  that  Rom.  xv.  10,  (to  which  he  should  have  added 
Rom.  XV.  1 1,  K»\  TmXtif  sc.^yfOt  and^l  Cor.  vi.  16,  where  Xiyf'  is  used  without 
a  nominative,  most  probably  have  ^  yoct^^  as  their  implied  nominative. 

But  in  order  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  above  appeal  to  facts,  Bleek  re- 
marks (p.  379),  that  '  Paul  never  introduces  God  as  speaking,  except  when 
the  words  are  properly  his  own,  i.  e.  uttered  in  the  first  person;  whereas  the 
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writer  of  our  epbde  cites  the  words  of  Scripture  as  the  words  of  God,  even 
when  the  third  person  is  used,  and  God  caonoi  properly  be  considered  as  the 
speaker.'  As  instances  of  this  Utter  fact,  he  appeals  to  Heb.  i.  6,  7,  6.  iv.  4, 
7.  vu.  21.  z.  SO. 

I  cannot  feel,  however,  that  much  stress  is  to  belaid  upon  this.  Surely  the 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  need  not  be  t<dd»  that  the  writers  of 
them  considered  the  Old  Testament  as  SWs-Mwrory  as  the  word  of  Qod;  and 
that  they  habituaUy  appealed  to  them  as  such,  as  well  as  called  them  by  thia 
name.  Nor  need  he  be  told,  that  God,  in  the  Old  Testament,  often  speaks 
in  the  third  person,  as  well  as  the  first,  or  speaks  of  himself  as  a  third  person  in 
the  same  manner  that  another  would  speak  of  him ;  e.  g.  Isa.  i.  20,  88,  iii.  17, 
1 8.  vi.  1 2.  vii.  1 1 .  iii.  5 — 7, 1 3, 1 9.  x.  2  6.  etc.  in  places  without  number.  Besides, 
the  examples  of  Bleek  are  not  aU  certain.  In  Heb.  i.  6,  7,  8,  the  quotation, 
after  all.  Is  not  directly  made  by  Alyc/,  L  e.  the  force  of  \iyt  does  not  fidl  on 
the  quotation  as  such.  The  writer  affirms  that  God  speaks  concerning  his 
Son,  what  is  meant  by  the  words  which  follow  ;  comp.  ver.  5.  As  to  the  ex- 
amples in  Heb«  iv.  4,  7t  the  first  evidently  has  k  re*^  ^^^  ^h®  nominative  to 
it^tUf  as  the  word  irov  plainly  shows.  In  Heb.  vii.  21,  the  quotation  is  from 
Ps.  ex.  4,  and  is  wholly  inapposite  to  the  object  of  Bleek,  since  God  is  simply 
introduced  by  it  (and  so  in  the  Psalm)  as  addressing  the  Messiah,  and  is  di- 
rectly affirmed  to  be  the  speaker,  and  is  appropriately  so.  In  Heb.  x.  30,  »«1 
T«ix/jr  refers  indeed  to  God ;  but  then  the  words  which  follow  are  in  the  third 
person,  just  as  they  are  in  innumerable  cases  in  the  Old  Testament.  What 
argument  can  be  built,  now,  on  facts  of  such  a  nature  ?  I  think  we  may  rea- 
sonably answer.  None. 

Bleek  further  states,  that  'the  writer  of  our  epistle  appeals  to  Scripture  by 
the  use  of  "hiyw^f^m^r^^t  to  v9iVfMt  to  iyiojr,  Heb.  iii.  7.  x.  15;  and  that 
Christ  is  represented  as  appropriating  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
himself,  Heb.  ii.  11, 13.  z.  5,  8 ;  all  of  which  is  foreign  to  the  method  of  Paul.' 

But  what  does  this  prove  ?  Merely  that  the  writer  had  occasion  to  make 
an  appeal  to  Scripture  here,  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in  PauVs  acknow- 
ledged epistles,  and  accordmgly  has  done  so.  Nothing  more  than  this  surely 
can  be  urged  from  these  facts,  unless  we  can  prove  from  the  quotations  in 
one  part  of  Paul's  acknowledged  epistles  that  he  did  not  write  the  other  in 
which  there  is  a  marked  difference  of  quotation,  or  no  quotation  at  alL  But 
the  illustration  of  this  I  reserve  for  the  next  head. 

In  regard  to  the  assertion  of  Schulz  and  Seyffarth,  that  dfoV»  yi^tvr^tt  or 
^vtvfMt  eiytwt  is  always  the  nominative  to  x^yii,  flxf,  etc.,  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  following  formulas  may  be  consulted ;  viz.  Heb.  IL  6,  lit- 
fAti^Tv^aro  U  vov  rif  [ac.  A«/9/2]  ;  iv.  4,  tT^n»i  yd^  L^«  h  y(«^] ;  which  is  re- 
peated by  necessary  implication,  in  iv.  5 ;  M«n/o«;  ....  xiytiy,  ix.  SO ;  HLmnns 
J^xfy  (either  a  quotation  of  a  sacred  traditional  saying,  or  a  reference  to  the 
Scriptures  ad  aentwnt)  xlL  21;  all  cases  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which 
occur  in  PauKs  acknowledged  epistles.  Besides  these  we  have,  as  have  been 
noted  before,  a  quotation  referred  to  by  calling  it  xtf^xXuvif,  xii.  5,  (comp. 
Rom.  xi.  4,  x^iifi^mrMfMi  xiy«/);  and  in  xiiL  6,  we  are  pointed  to'  a  text  of 
Scripture  by  the  expression  uvrt  iifiAf  xiyuir.  There  are  several  instances, 
also,  of  quoUtion  without  any  formuU  of  appeal,  e.  g.  iii.  2,  5.  x.  37.  xi.  21. 
xii.  6  ;  just  as  in  Paul's  acknowledged  epistles. 

(d)  There  is  a  great  difference  between  Paul's  acknowledged  epistles  them- 
selves,  in  regard  to  the  formulas  and  the  frequency  of  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament,  as  there  is  between  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  some 
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of  PauFs  acknowledged  epistles ;  nay  even  a  greater  difference.  £.  g.  in 
the  first  epistle  to  the  Corintliians,  the  only  formula  of  quotation  is  the 
verb  yiy^»xT»it  viz.  1  Cor.  i.  19.  L  31.  ii.  9.  iii.  19.  iii.  20.  ii.  9.  x.  7.  xiv.21. 
XV.  24,  54  ;  one  case  only  being  excepted,  vi.  16.  Five  times  quotation  is 
made  without  any  formula,  viz.  1  Cor.  ii.  1 6.  x.  26.  xv,  25,  27.  xv.  82.  Now 
in  the  epbtle  to  the  Romans,  out  of  forty-eight  quotations,  only  sixteen  are 
introduced  with  the  formula  yiy^ttxrm ;  the  others  exhibiting  all  the  variety 
above  described. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  divided  between 
the  formulas  with  r^*^  and  xiy«  or  !/«-« ;  e.  g.  »«id«;  yiy^ctxrmty  viii.  15.  ix. 
9 ;  x«T«i  TO  yty^ujbcfciroM,  iv.  13,  xiyn  or  iTvii',  vL  2,  16,  17,  18.  Two  quo- 
tations are  without  a  formulat  viz.  ix.  7.  and  xiii.  1. 

The  epistle  to  the  Galatians  has  four  instances  of  y(«^,  viz.  iii  10,  13. 
iv.  22,  27 ;  two  with  TJyu,  iii.  16,  where  Biog  is  implied,  and  iv.  30,  where 
i  y^et^i  is  expressed.  Besides  these,  it  has  two  without  any  formula,  (viz.  iii. 
11,  12)  and  one  with  ij^rfl. 

The  epistle  to  the  Epheslans  has  one  quotation  with  xiyf/,  iv.  8  ;  one  with 
r<(  iorlir  tyroXi)  T^r«,  vL  2;  and  one  without  any  formula,  v.  31.  The  refer- 
ence in  V.  14,  also  exhibits  xiyf- 

The  first  epistle  to  Timothy  has  one  quotation  only,  which  b  introduced 
with  "hiyu  if  y^a^^  v.  18  ;  and  the  second  to  Timothy  has  a  quotation  with- 
out any  formula,  ii.  10. 

In  all  the  other  epistles  of  Paul,  viz.  those  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians, 
Thessalonians,  and  to  Titus  and  Philemon,  there  are  no  certain  and  direct 
quotations  at  all. 

Suppose  now  that  we  take  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  (one  of  the  most 
undoubted  of  all  Paul's  epbtles),  as  the  model  of  this  writer's  quotations. 
Then  the  argument  is  conclusive,  (on  the  ground  which  Schuiz  and  Seyflbrth 
have  taken),  agmnst  the  genuineness  of  all  his  other  acknowledged  epistles, 
unless  it  be  the  second  to  the  Corinthians  and  that  to  the  Galatians.  Above 
all,  what  shall  we  say  of  all  those  epistles  which  never  quote  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  at  all  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  same  man  wrote  these,  who  has  directly 
appealed  no  less  Hban  forty-eight  times  to  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans ;  not  to  mention  many  other  implicit  references?  And  can  it 
be,  that  when  his  formulas  of  references  are  so  diverse,  as  they  are  between 
this  epistle  and  the  first  to  the  Corinthians,  that  the  same  person  was  the  au* 
thor  of  both  ?  It  is  easy  now  to  perceive,  that  if  arguments  can  be  built  on 
such  circumstances  as  these,  then  the  genumeness  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Pauline  epistles  must  of  course  be  denied.  Is  Dr  Schuiz  or  Prof.  Bleek  pre- 
pared for  such  a  conclusion  ? 

(e)  I  DOW  venture  to  observe,  that  there  are  even  striking  resemblances 
between  some  peculiar  modes  of  quotation  in  Paul's  acknowledged  epistles 
and  some  of  those  in  the  epistles  to  the  Hebrews.  £.  g.  Rom.  xiii.  9  re  y«^ 
and  jjr  r  j.  Gal.  t.  14  u  rf ;  with  whiah  comp.  Heh.  xii.  37  re  ^,  and  in  iii. 
15  h  Tf  xiytfdtu.  In  Rom.  iv.  18  we  find  the  perfect  participle  used,  xmrd 
TO  u^nftif^p;  in  Heb,  xii.  SO,  re  littartXXofMUM.  In  Rom.  ix.  12  we  have  the 
first  aorist  pass,  if^n ;  in  Heb.  xi.  18,  its  equivalent  fA«x43ih  In  Rom.  ix. 
25  we  have  tv  r^  'n^W  xiyf/,  sc.  idtos;  in  Rom.  xl.  2,  h  'Hx/fi  Uyu  i  y^»^i 
oomp.  Heb.  iv.  7,  i»  Amfiil  \iyt»» ;  a  peculiarity  of  quotation  which  is  very 
striking  and  remarkable. 

When  Bleek  asserts,  that  Paul  often  cites  the  words  of  a  sacred  writer  as 
being  such,  but  that  the  author  of  our  epistle  never  does  this  (p.  377),  could 
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he  have  maturely  weighed  the  nature  of  the  quotations  in  Heb.  ii.  6.  ii. 
20.  and  xii.  21,  where  the  first  b  plainly  ascribed  to  David,  who  is  under- 
stood by  r<V,  and  the  other  two  directly  name  Moses  ?  I  am  aware  of  hu 
assertion,  that  '  these  two  last  cases  merely  refer  to  what  Moses  said  as  a  per- 
son, and  not  as  an  author/  But  are  not  the  words  cited,  exhibited  as  mat- 
ter of  record  in^the  books  of  Moses,  being  there  found  either  verbatim  or  ad 
sensum  ?  And  if  so,  how  does  the  nature  of  these  quotations  differ  from  those 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  the  words  of  authors  as  such  are  intro- 
duced ?  But  granting  that  it  does  differ,  even  then  our  epistle  will  not  differ 
jiore  from  Paul,  than  Paul  does  from  himself;  for  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans 
Duly  has  Paul  quoted  the  words  of  authors  as  such  ;  e.  g.  Rom.  iv.  0.  xi.  9.x. 
5,  IS,  15,  16,  19.  20.  ix.  27,  29.  Are  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  spurious 
because  they  exhibit  no  such  mode  of  quotation  ? 

(/)  A  word  as  to  the  greater  frequency  of  quotation,  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. Let  us  compare  it  with  that  to  the  Romans,  which  it  most  of  all  re- 
sembles in  respect  to  discussion  and  method  of  argument.  In  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  there  are  at  least  forty»eight  quotations  ;  in  that  to  the  He- 
brews, thirty-four.  More  may  be  made  in  each,  if  we  reckon  all  the  cases  of 
phraseology  or  resemblances  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the  turn  of  thought, 
which  may  be  found  in  both.  Now  the  proportion  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans  to  that  of  the  Hebrews,  in  regard  to  length,  is  as  fourteen  to  ten ; 
the  number  of  quotations  as  forty-eight  to  thirty-four ;  which  would  average 
nearly  three  and  a  half  to  a  page,  in  each  epistle ;  the  proportion  being 
nearly  the  same  in  both,  but  the  excess,  on  the  side  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans.  So  much  for  the  assertion,  that  the  frequency  of  quotation  in 
our  epistle  proves  that  Paul  was  not  the  author  of  it.  If  there  be  any 
weight  in  such  an  argument,  it  lies  equally  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  compared  wirii  Paul's  other  epistles  which  have  no 
quotations  at  all. 

(g)  While  I  am  discussing  the  subject  under  consideration,  I  must  also 
notice  some  new  views  and  positions  of  Bleek.  Hfe  endeavours  to  show 
(pp.  338—38 1),  that  '  Paul  in  his  epistles,  although  he  usually  follows  the 
Septuagint  in  his  citations,  yet  sometimes  translates  de  novo,  and  at  other 
times  corrects  the  version  by  the  use  of  the  Hebrew ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  follows  the  Septuagint  throughout 
even  where  it  gives  a  sense  wholly  diverse  from  that  of  the  Hebrew ;  and 
consequently,  this  author  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew,  which  can- 
not be  affirmed  of  Paul.  In  no  instance,  does  Paul  employ  the  Septua- 
gint where  the  sense  is  diverse  in  any  considerable  respect  from  that  of 
the  Hebrew.' 

To  the  subject  of  quotations,  Bleek,  as  will  appear  by  the  reference 
above,  has  devoted  more  than  forty  pages  of  his  work.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  follow  him  with  minuteness,  in  all  his  details.  I  have  read  the 
whole  more  than  once,  with  great  care,  and  have  expended  perhaps  more 
time  than  the  author  himself,  in  the  examination  of  this  subject.  The  re- 
sult of  all,  I  can  express  in  the  words  of  Schulz;  who,  in  his  review  of  Bleek's 
work  (AUgem.  Lit.  Zeitung,  June,  1829),  says  respecting  the  essay  in  ques- 
tion of  Bleek,  '*  We  have  not  been  able,  indeed,  -to  convince  ourselves  of 
the  correctness  of  the  author's  argumentation.  It  appears  to  go  too  far;  and 
like  every  demonstration  tliat  proves  too  much,  to  prove  nothing." 

The  substantial  part  of  Bleek's  allegations,  however,  must  be  put  to  the 
test  oifact. 
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'(1)  It  is  true,  then,  that  Paul  no  where  follows  the  Septaagint  where  it 
differs  from  the  Hebrew?  Or  that  he  corrects  this  translation ,  when  he  cites 
it,  in  case  it  does  differ  from  the  Hebrew?     Bleek,  p.  351. 

I  shall  content  myself,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  with  referring  the  reader  to 
such  passages  as  will  enable  him  fully  to  make  up  his  mind,  as  to  the  answer 
which  one  should  give  to  these  questions.  Let  him  compare,  then,  Rom.  ii. 
24  with  Is.  111.  5,  Sept.  and  Heb. ;  where  the  apostle  holds  with  the  Sept. 
in  respect  to  the  addition  of  h*  v^ck,  and  Iv  rol;  idywt. — Rom.  iii.  4,  comp. 
Sept.  Ps.  1.  4,  Heb.  Ps.  li.  6 ;  where  the  Heb.  nDTil,  thou  ahalt  be  pure,  up- 

V  t 

right,  is  inx^fffis  in  Paul  and  the  Septuagint — Rom.  iii.  ]  0,  comp.  Sept.  Ps.  xiii. 
1 ,  Heb.  Ps.  xiv.  1 .  The  latter  has  nothing  that  corresponds  to  the  ovli  cI;  of 
Paul,  which  comes  plainly  from  the.  Sept.  oitK  irrtw  tus  i»6g, — Rom.  iv.  3, 
comp.  Gen.  xv.  6,  Sept.  and  Heb. ;  where  the  apostle  uses  fAoy/adi}  (passive 

voice)  taken  from  the  Sept.,  while  the  Hebrew  has  the  ctctive  verb  nHWT  1» 

and  he  [Jehovah]  imputed  it.  Rom.  ix.  27,  28,  comp.  Is.  x.  22,  23,  Sept. 
and  Heb. ;  where,  in  vr.  28,  the  Heb.  runs  thus,  "For  destruction  and  thai 
which  i>  decreed,  i.  e.  decreed  destruction,  the  Lord  Jehovah  of  hosts  will 
execute,  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  land ;  Sept.  and  Paul,  Aoyov  x.  r.  A., 
with  only  a  very  slight  and.  entirely  unimportant  variation  in  Paul  at  the 
close,  viz.,  Ixi  riff  y^{  instead  of  the  Sept.  i»  rvi  otKovfAhvi  oAi|. — ^Rom.x.  16,  comp. 
Is.  liiL  1 ,  Sept.  and  Heb. ;  where  the  Heb.  has  no  word  corresponding  to 
xi/^/f.  _Rom.  X.  20,  21,  comp.  Is.  lxv.1,  2,  Sept.  and  Heb.;  where  dyrtxiyoifreijs 
added  to  the  text,  the  Heb.  having  no  corresponding  word. — Rom.  xi.  9, 
10,  comp.  Sept.  Ps.  Ixviii.  22,  23.  Heb.  Ps.  Ixviii.  23,  24 ;  where  the  Heb. 
in  vr.  24  runs  thus,  make  their  loins  conHnuaUy  to  shake,  instead  of  k»1  ro» 
wrnrw  K.  r.  X.  Rom.  xii.  20,  comp.  Prov.  xxv.  22,  Heb.  and  Sept. ;  where 
the  Heb.  rT/irtt  to  take,  capere,  imponere,  is  rendered  au^gwrus,  to  heap  up, 
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in  the  Sept.  and  by  Paul. — Rom.  xv.  12,  comp.  Is.  xi.  10,  Sept.  and  Heb.; 
where  for  the  Heb.  V^/for  a  banner,  the  Sept.  and  Paul  have  df^;^/ir ;  and 

where  also  for  the  Heb.  ^l£^*T  they  shali  seek,  the  others  have  ir^TtoZoi* — 1 

•Cor.  i.  19,  comp.  Is.  xxix.  14,  Sept.  and  Heb.;  where,  for  the  Heb.  'WriD/n 

shall  be  hidden,  Paul  has  dbtrnott,  equivalent  to  the  Sept.  K^vyf/en. — 1  Cor.  vL 
16,  comp.  Gen  ii.  24,  Sept.  and  Heb. ;  where  the  Heb.  has  no  word  corre- 
sponding to  the  o/  %vo  of  Paul  and  the  Septuagint.  1  Cor.  xv.  65,  comp. 
Hos.  xiii.  14  Sept.  and  Heb. ;  where  the  Heb,  is,  I  will  be  thy  plague,  Odeath  ! 
I  will  be  thy  destructiony  O  Hades  f  Paul,  with  some  verbal  differences 
from  the  Sept.,  follows  the  spirit  of  that  version  throughout,  and  most 
evidently  had  it  in  his  mind,  or  before  his  eyes. — Gal.  iii.  13,  comp.  Deut. 
xii.  23.  Sept.  and  Heb.;  where  M  ^i/Aov  has  no  corresponding  word  in 
Hebrew. — Eph.  v.  31,  comp.  Gen.  ii.  24,  Sept.  and  Heb. ;  where  o/  Ivo  has 
no  corresponding  word  in  Hebrew. 

It  will  be  difficult,  I  believe,  for  an  impartial  reader  who  is  conversant 
with  criticism,  to  go  through  with  these  comparisons,  without  being  per- 
suaded that  the  apostle  has  departed  (with  the  Septuagint)  from  the  text 
of  the  Hebrew.  Bleek  alleges,  indeed,  that  none  of  these  departures  are 
material.  In  one  sense  this  is  true,  viz.,  that  tha  gmeral  sentiment  will 
accord,  in  one  way  or  another,  with  what  the  apostle  has  cited  them  to 
establish.     But  is  not  this  true  of  all  the  citations  in  the  epistle  to  the 
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Hebrews ;  as  true  as  it  b  of  the  examples  above  adduced  ?  Let  the  reader 
compare  again  Rom.  iz.  28  in  Paul  and  the  Sept.  with  the  original  He- 
brew in  Is.  X.  23 ;  and  in  like  manner,  Rom.  xi.  9,  10  with  Ps.  Ixix.  28, 
24,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  55  with  Hob.  xiii.  14 ;  and  then  he  can  answer  for 
himself. 

(2)  Bleek  himself  concedes  (p.  338),  that  *Paid  utttaUy  (m  der  regel)  cilet 
the  Old  Testament  according  to  the  Seventy ;  as  was  natural  for  him  to  do 
whenever  it  was  present  to  his  memory,  because  the  churches  and  persons 
whom  he  addressed,  were  more  familiar  with  this  version  than  with  the 
original.'  But  the  citations  of  the  apostle,  he  further  avers,  '  are  all  from 
memory,  whether  he  cites  from  the  Septuagint,  or  from  the  original  He- 
brew.' p.  343. 

How  this  last  point  can  be  made  out,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive. 
It  is  true,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  quotations,  in  which  the  dis- 
crepancies with  the  Hebrew  are  of  so  circumstantial  and  unimportant  a 
nature,  and  the  order  of  the  words  sometimes  such,  as  would  very  natu- 
rally proceed  from  memoriter  quotations.  But  then,  who  can  show  us  that 
the  apostle,  in  case  he  had  the  original  before  his  eyes,  would  have  held 
himself  bound  to  copy  it  verbatim  et  literatim  f  A  slavish  copying  of  this 
nature,  I  take  to  be  indicative  of  the  superstitions  of  later  ages,  and  not  of 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  primitive  teachers  of  our  religion,  who 
knew,  that  Scripture  was  the  ume^  and  not  the  form  merely  of  any  pas- 
sage. 

I  cannot  resist  the  impression,  that  a  sober  and  intelligent  critic,  who  has 
no  case  to  make  out,  must  from  the  thorough  study  of  the  quotations  in  the 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  come  to  a  deep  conviction,  that  there  was 
among  the  sacred  writers  almost  an  unlimited  freedom  in  respect  to  the  man* 
ner  of  quotation. 

(1)  Paul  in  his  acknowledged  epistles,  very  often  quotes  verbatim  from  the 
Septuagint,  where  this  agrees  as  exactly  with  the  Hebrew  as  any  translation 
can  be  made  to  do.* 

(2)  In  other  cases,  the  apostle  cites  passages  with  a  merely  minute  and 
altogether  unimportant  variation  both  from  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew, 
where  these  two  (in  all  parts  of  any  consequence  as  to  the  sense)  are  exactly, 
or  almost  exactly  agree(l.f 

(3)  In  some  other  cases  there  are  slight  differences  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Septuagint,  and  the  citation  of  the  apostle  agrees  exactly  with  nei- 

*  K.  g.  Rom.  III.  13  quotMl  fnm  P^.  y.  0  (10)  ;  III.  13  from  Pt.  czzxfx.  3  (cxl.  4) ;  ir. 
7,  8  from  Pal  ixxii.  1,  S;  W.  17.  from  Gen.  zvii.  6 ;  W.  18  from  Gen.  xv.  5  ;  vii.  7  from  Ex. 
XX.  17;  tHI.  36  from  Pi.  xUil.  22  (xHt.  22) ;  Ix.  7  from  Gen.  xxl.  12  ;  fx.  12  from  Get*, 
xxr.  22 ;  ix.  13  from  Mill.  1.  2.  3;  ix.  15  from  Ex.  xxziil.  19 ;  x.  5  from  Lev.  xviii.  5, 
nvhere  the  &of  tlie  Septuagint  is  a  manifest  error  of  the  icribea  fori;  x.  13  from  Joel  ii. 
32  (ill.  5);  X.  18  from  Ps.  xTiii.  4  (xix.  5)*;  xv.  3  from  Ps.  Ixvltf.  9  (Ixix.  10);  xt.  10 
from  Deut.  xxxil.  4S  ;  xv.  11  from  Ps.  cxrl.  1  (cxvIL  1)  ;  xv.  11  from  Is.  HI.  15  ;  I  Cor. 
ix.  9  from  Deut.  xxv.  4  ;  x.  7  from  Ex.  xxxil.  6  ;  x.  26  from  Ps.xxiii.  I  (xxiv.  1.) ;  xv. 
82  from  I«.  xxii.  13;  ^Cor.iv.  13  fTom  Ps.  cxv.  10  (cxvi.  10);  vi.  2  from  Is.  xHx.  8;  ix. 
9  from  Ps.  caS.  9  (cxH.  9}  ;  Gal.  iv.  27  from  Is.  iiv.  1 ;  v.  14  (rom  Lev.  xix.  18 ;  1  Tim.  v. 
18  from  Deut.  xxv.  4. 

t  E.  f.  Rom.  Hi.  14  from  P*.  x.  7  ;  Hi.  15  from  Is.  lix.  7,  8;  ill.  18  from  Ps.  xxxv.  1 
(xxxvi.  2).  Latter  part  uf  Rom.  x.  11  from  Is.  xxviil.  16;  x.  19  from  Deut.  xxxil.  21 ; 
XV.  9  from  Ps.  xvli.  49  (xvHI.  60) ;  1  Cor.  x.  20  from  Diut.  xxxli.  17;  2  Tor.  vill.  15 from 
Ex.xvi.  18;  xlll.  1  from  Deut. xix.  15;  Gal.  iii.  8  from  Gen.  xii.  3;  2  Tim.  11.  19  from 
Num.xvl.  5. 
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ther  in  regard  to  wordg,  but  thq  difference  in  respect  to  aeme  is  altogether  un- 
important.* 

(4)  There  are  other  cases  where  there  b  more  or  less  freedom  of  de)tarture 
from  the  original,  some  of  which  would  seem  almost  like  a  new  version,  and 
others  a  mere  par^hrastic  imitation  of  the  Hebrew ;  while  some  of  the  cases 
might  be  ranged,  without  any  serious  difficulty,  under  some  of  the  precedmg 
classes.f 

Rom.  xii.  19  and  1  Cor.  iil  19,  look  much  like  a  new  translation  from 
the  Hebrew,  differing  enthrely  from  the  Septuagint. 

Now  who  can  attempt  to  decide  in  so  many  cases  of  variations  from  the 
original  Hebrew  or  from  the  Septuagint,  of  fldl  gradations — ^from  the  most 
minute  verbal  agreement  up  to  a  mere  pamphrastic  imitation — who  can  pos- 
sibly decide  which  of  them  Paul  took  directly  from  the  Septuagint,  without 
reference  to  the  Hebrew  ;  which  from  the  Hebrew,  without  reference  to  the 
Septuagint ;  which  he  made  out  from  a  comparison  of  both  ;  which  he  trans- 
lated anew  ;  which  he  copied  merely  as  to  sense,  without  intending  to  copy 
the  dictum  ;  which  he  wrote  down  from  mere  memory,  and  which  from  con- 
suiting  the  original  ?  The  thing  is  plainly  impossible  ;  and  the  assumption 
of  Bleek,  that  the  apostle  now  copied  in  this  way,  and  then  in  that  -,  that  he 
now  made  out  his  citation  from  a  predominant  recollection  of  the  Hebrew, 
and  then  of  the  Septuagint ;  is,  and  must  be,  destitute  of  any  certainty  at  all. 
I  agree  altogether  with  Schulz  (Review  of  Bleek,  June,  1829),  that  '*  in  the 
very  examples  produced  by  him,  whoever  will  make  the  comparison,  in  a 
manner  unprejudic^  and  without  partiality,  cannot  but  concede  that  the  ob- 
ject is  rather  sought  after  by  art  and  acuteness  in  the  display  of  evidence, 
than  found  or  accomplished." 

One  question  still  remams.  Are  the  citations  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, like  to  those  in  Pauls  epistles,  with  respect  to  the  characteristics  thai 
have  now  been  exhibited  ? 

In  the  mun  they  are ;  although  on  the  whole  the  coincidence  with  the 
Septuagint  is  more  exact,  than  in  the  acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul.  But 
this  I  must  regard  as  accidental,  not  as  designed.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
quotations,  as  Bleek  himself  acknowledges,  the  Septuagint  is  so  near  to  the 
Hebrew  original,  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  depart  from  it. 

(1)  There  are  many  exact  coincidences  between  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew 
and  the  quotations  in  our  epbtle,  in  almost  every  minute  word.| 

*  E.  ff.  Horn.  i.  17  from  Hab.  il.  4 ;  xl.  84  from  If.  is.  IS ;  xiif.  0  from  Ex.  zx. 
13—17  (13, 14).  Ler.  xlz.  18  (diffurixig  only  in  the  order  of  lome  words).  £ph.  vi.  8,  8 
from  Ex.  xx.  12. 

t  £.  g.  Rom.  iz.  9  from  Gen.  xvlll.  10 ;  fx.  17  from  Ex.  Ix.16 ;  fz.  26  from  Hos.  11.  S3 ; 
iz.  89  from  !>.  f.  9;  ix.  33  (first  pAft)  from  Is.  yIH.  14;  x.  6  leq.  from  Deat  xxs.  12  aeq.; 
X.  16 from  Is.  a  7;  zi.  Hi.  fromS  (1)  Kiii|^xix.  14;  xf.  4  from  3  (I)  Kings  xix.  18 ; xl.  8 
fh>m  Is.  xxix.  10  and  Deut.  xxfx.  4  *,  xl.  26,  27  from  Is.  Uz.  20.  21 ;  xIt.  11  firom  Is.  xlv. 
23 ;  1  Cor.  i.  31,  from  Jor.  ix.  24  r2S;:  it.  9  from  Is.  Ixiv.  4  (8);  ii.  J6  from  Is.  xl.  13.  ill. 
20  from  Ps.  xcifi.  11  (xciv.  11);  xiT.21  from  Is.  zxTiii.  11, 12;  zv.  25  from  Fs.  cix.  1. 
(ex.  1^  XV.  27  from  Ps.  viil.  6  (7);  xv.  46  from  Geo.  ii.  7;  xv.  64  from  Is.  xxt.  8;  2  Cor. 
vi.  16  from  Lev.  xzti.  11, 12 ;  vi.  17, 18  from  Is.  lii.  11, 12,  and  perbape  an  imitation  of  8 
King«  (2  Sam.)  vU.  14;  Gal.  ISi.  10  from  Deut.  xxrii.  26:  iii.  11  from  Hab.  ii.  4.  It.  30 
irom  Gen.  xxi.  10;  Eph.  iv.  8  from  Ps.  Ixvii.  18.  (IzTiii.  19.) 

%  Heb.  i.  6  from  Ps.  ii.  7  and  2  Sam.  vii.  14;  1.  10  seq.  from  Ps.  ci.  26  seq.  (cii.  26  seq. ); 
i.  12  from  PS.  cix.  1  (ol,  1);  ii.  6  aeq.  from  Ps.  vili.  4  seq.  (^W,  6  seq.);  ».  12  from  Ps. 
zzi.  22  (zxii.  23);  ii.  IS  from  Is.  Till.  17,  18;  iii.  7  seq.  from  Ps.  zciv.  7  seq.  (xcv.  7  seq.) ; 
iil.  16  from  Ps.  xciv.  7,  8  (xcy.  7,  8);  It.  3.  from  Ps.  xclv.  U  (xcv.  11),  iv.7  fiom 
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(2)  111  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  ther^  is  nearly  an  exact  coincidence 
\vith  the  Sept.  and  Hebrew,  yet  with  some  slight  verbal  differences.* 

(3)  There  is  a  number  of  cases,  in  which  there  is  a  little  discrepancy  in 
diction  from  the  Sept.,  where  it  agrees  with  the  Hebrew.*)* 

(4)  There  is  an  accordance  in  several  cases  with  the  Sept.,  where  it  differs 
from  the  Hebrew.! 

(5)  There  is  an  accordance  with  the  Hebrew,  and  entire  discrepancy  from 
the  Sept.,  in  Heb.  x.  30  from  Deut.  xxxii.  35. 

How  can  any  just  inference,  now,  be  drawn  from  such  a  state  of  facts  as 
this,  against  the  Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle?  Bleek  himself  seems  to  con- 
cede (p.  365),  that  the  author  of  our  epistle  might  retain  the  Sept.  in  all 
the  cases  in  which  he  has  quoted  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  which  will  be  noticed  more  particularly  in  the  sequel.  Indeed,  I  can 
see  nothing  more  in  the  state  of  the  quotations  in  our  epistle,  than  that  it  so 
happened,  that  the  citations  in  general  accorded  well  in  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Sept.;  a  thing  which  might  happen,  or  might  not,  in  respect  to  any  other 
epistle,  and  one  which  actually  happens,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the  second 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Such  accordance  actually  existing,  there  was  no 
occasion,  (so  far  as  we  can  see,)  to  make  any  change,  in  general,  from  the 
Sept.  version*  Yet  after  all,  as  the  facts  above  show,  actual  changes  here 
are  little  if  any  less  frequent,  than  in  the  other  epistles  of  Paul.  They  are 
certamly  more  frequent,  in  proportion,  than  in  the  second  epistle  to  the  Co- 
^  rinthians.      See  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  above. 

But  Bleek,  in  order  to  show  that  the  author  of  our  epistle  implicitly  fol- 
lows the  Sept.  throughout,  even  where  it  differs  in  sense  from  the  Hebrew, 
appeals  to  Heb.  i.  7,  where  he  says  the  writer  has  followed  the  Sept.  con- 
tiary  to  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  which  is,  "  who  maketh  the  winds  his  mes- 
sengers,  and  flames  of  fire  his  servants."  But  the  sense  which  he  thus  gives 
to  the  Hebrew,  is  against  the  laws  of  Hebrew  grammar,  and  agunst  the  de- 
sign of  the  writer.  In  support  of  this,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  com- 
-  mentary  on  the  passage. 

He  further  adduces  Heb.  ii.  6 — 8  (quoted  from  Ps.  viii.  5 — 7),  as  an  in- 
stance in  which  there  is  a  departure  from  the  Hebrew,  and  an  agreement 
with  the  Septuagint  in  respect  to  the  words  iikdrTuatig  avriir  fi^ux^  n  7rm^ 
dyyiKwf.  The  Hebrew,  he  alleges,  runs  thus,  "  Thou  hast  made  him  but 
little  inferior  to  the  angels ;"  which  he  thinks,  is  counter  to  the  sense  of  the 

P*.  xciT.  7,  8  (xcv.  7.  8) ;  v.  6  from  Ps.  II.  7 »  ▼.  6  from  Pa.  clx.  4  (ex.  4)  i  vli.  17,  81 
from  Ps.  cix.  4  (ex.  i) ;  xiil.  6  from  Pf.  cxvll.  6  (cxvlii.  6). 

*  E.  ff.  Heb.  1,  C  from  Pt.  xcvl.  7 ;  Iv.  4  from  Gen.  II.  8 1  vllf. 6.  from  Ex.  xxv.  40)  viil. 
8  seq.  from  Jer.  xxxviil.  81  leq.;  ix.  80  from  Ex.  xxiv.  8i  x.  16,  87  from.  Jer.  xxxviii.  33, 
34  (xxxl.  33,  34){  x.  37,  38,  from  Uab.  H.  3,  4. 

f  E.  r.  Heb.  I.  7  from  Pe.  clll.  4  (civ.  4}i  i.  8. 0  from  Ps.  xll? .  6,  7  (xlv.  7,  8) ;  xW.  86 
from  Hn;.  i.  7  (6) ,  vi.  14  from  Gen.  xxii.  16, 17 1  xli.  80  from  Ex.  xix.  18, 13 1  xil.81 
from  Deut.  ht.  19.  .         ,    . 

X  E.  g,  X.  6  seq.  from  Ps.  xxxix.  6  seq.  («1.7  seq.)  xl.  81  from  Gen,  xWil.  31.  (where, 
however,  the  discrepancy  Is  occaaloiied  merely  by  the  vowel  points  under  niODn»  ^■*** 
the  ftutbor  of  our  episUe  no  doubt  read  with  the  Seventy,  Htdbn  (^  ^^  Bhould  be  read  :  so 


V?  -  - 


that  this  ca$e  does  not  properly  belong  here);  xil.  6,  from  Prov.  ill.  18,  where,  however,  our 
episUe  lias  wtuht&u^  Instead  of  the  Sept.  IxiVx");  xHI.5  from  Deut.  xxxl.  8,  Sept.,  and  from 
iJeut.  xxxl.  8,  and  Josh.  I.  6  of  the  Hebrew,  (where  the  form  of  the  Sept.  is  altered  from 
the  third  person  of  the  verbs  to  the  yirt/.) 
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Greek.  But  in  this  last  supposition  be  is  as  much  mistaken,  as  in  regard  to 
the  sense  of  the  passage  in  Heb.  i.  7.  For  proof  of  this,  I  refer  to  the  com- 
mentary in  the  sequel. 

Heb.  L  6  is  also  adduced  ;  but  here  the  writer  confesses  that  it  is  dubious 
whether  the  author  of  our  epistle  cited  Ps.  xcvii.'*  7,  or  Deut.  xxxii.  42.  The 
former,  he  concedes,  might  be  understood  so  as  to  accord  with  the  ci- 
tation. 

Heb.  xiL  5,  6  (Prov.  iii.  11,  12)  is  also  cited,  to  show  a  departure  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  an  agreement  with  the  Seventy.  **  This,"  says  be,  "  is  exactly 
after  the  Septuagint."  But  he  has  overlooked  the  fiict,  that  the  Septuagint 
in  Prov.  iii.  12  has  ixiyx</,  for  which  in  Heb.  xiL  6  the  writer  employs 
iraiZivn;  a  circumstance  indeed  that  is  immaterial,  but  one  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  Bleek  has  not  unfrequently  employed,  in  his  essay  on  the  quotations 
in  our  epistle  as  the  basb  of  some  important  conclusions.  All  the  departure 
from  the  Hebrew  in  the  above  brassage,  consists  in  reading  M3,  scourgeth, 

afflicteth,  instead  of  our  present  Hebrew  punctuation  ^K3  at  a  father.     But 

surely  this  writer,  who  alleges  such  a  discrepancy  as  this,  does  not  need  to 
be  told  that  the  present  Masoretlc  punctuation  is  the  offspring  of  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  that  the  author  of  our  epistle,  who 
read  Hebrew  without  vowel  points,  read  it  as  the  Seventy  did,  and  (as  Bleek 
himself  acknowledges)  '  perhaps  in  a  way  preferable  to  the  Masoretic  punctua- 
tion.' 

There  remains,  then,  after  all  the  allegations  respecting  close  adherence  to 
the  Septuagint  n^  the  expense  of  the  Hebrew,  only  one  solitary  passage  where 
the  departure  is  in  any  measure  of  consequence.  This  is  Heb.  x.  5,  7,  quot- 
ed from  Ps.  xxxix.  6  seq.  (xl.  7  seq.).  Here  Bleek  alleges  that  the  passage 
is  not  quoted  from  memory  ;  that  the  depsirture  from  the  Hebrew  is  entire  ; 
and  that  this  offers  full  evidence,  that  the  author  of  our  epistle  could  not  have 
understood  the  original  Hebrew,  so  as  to  be  able  to  compare  it,  p.  366  seq. 
But, 

'  (1)  The  passage  is  not  exactly  quoted  from  the  Septuagint;  for  iirntrai 
(Cod.  Alex,  i^iirnaaii)  is  here  tMxna^f*  (2)  Tov  TO/^vot/,  o  Sio;,  ro  SfXn^a  aov 
is,  in  the  Septuagint,  rov  xo/^eci  ro  SiAii^«  aov,  o  ^fo;  ^  o  v,  i/Soi/X^Sijif, ».  r.  "h, ; 
so  that  the  order  and  the  connexion  both,  of  this  last  clause,  are  changed  by 
the  author  of  our  epistle.  Bleek,  who  makes  so  much  of  such  minutia, 
surely  will  not  object  to  my  making  mention  of  them. 

But  the  main  point  is  the  citing  of  9«l/u«  li  jcarn^Thtt  /Mt  from  the  Septua* 
gint,  instead  of  using  the  Hebrew  ^  /in3  D^JTK.  car$  hast  thou  opened  for 

me;  which,  Bleek  avers,  cannot  possibly  mean  what  the  Septuagint,  and  after 
them  the  author  of  our  epbtle,  have  translated  it  as  meaning. 

Literally  and  exactly  as  to  diction,  the  Hebrew  certainly  does  not  mean 
90fim  \i  xam^rht*  /ko/.  But  ad  eeneum,  will  not  both  passages  come  to  the 
same  amount  in  the  argument  of  the  apostle  ?  Mine  ears  hast  thou  opened 
means,  '  Thou  hast  made  me  obedient,  listening.*  In  what  respect  ?  The 
preceding  context  intunates.  '  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  hast  not  desired/ 
What  then  is  to  come  in  the  place  of  these  ?  *<  Mine  ears  hast  thou  opened,*' 
namely,  thou  hast  made  me  ''obedient,"  i.  e.  **  unto  death"  (Phil.  ii.  8),  in- 
stead of  requiring  these.  The  sequel  confirms  this.  "Burnt-offering  and 
sin-offering  thou  hast  not  required.  Then  I  said,  Lo  !  I  come  ....  to  do  thy 
will,  my  God.**    What  is  thb  will?    That  the  body  of  Christ  should  be  made 
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an  offering ;  see  Heb.  x.  10.  What  important  difference,  then,  is  there  as  to 
se/ue,  between  saying  in  this  case,  '*  Thou  liast  made  me  obedient/'  vis.,  unto 
death,  and  *'  Thou  hast  proyided  me  with  a  body,"  viz.,  for  sacrifice. 

BleelL  may  call  in  question  the  commentary  of  the  writer  of  our  epistle 
on  the  whole  passage  extracted,  and  probably  would  do  so;  but  then  it 
would  be  a  question  between  him  and  the  writer  of  our  epistle;  and  he 
will  not  take  it  amiss,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  if  some  should  prefer  the 
writer's  authority. 

It  seems  not  to  be  correct,  then,  that  the  whole  stress  of  the  passage  in 
Heb.  X.  5  seq.,lie8  on  the  #«f»i»  H  xmrn^rhu  fitoi,  Heb.  x.  10  shows  this  not 
to  be  the  case.  It  is  '*  doing  the  will  of  God,"  viz.,  being  obedient  unto  death, 
which  affords  the  substitute  for  the  offerings  of  the  Levitical  law;  and  this  is 
the  very  gist  of  the  question  that  is  agitated  in  this  passage.  See  Comm.  and 
ExcuEsus  on  Heb.  x.  5. 

Thus  much  for  the  to/itory  instance  of  departure  from  the  Hebrew,  on  which 
so  great  stress  is  laid.  Let  us  now  reverse  the  matter,  and  see  how  the  ac- 
count stands  on  the  other  nde. 

Heb.  X.  30,  l^oi  UlUnaie  »ye^  dvrttxMay^  Hebrew  DTlth  Dp^  "h,  Deut. 

xxui.  85.  But  here  the  Septuagint  renders,  •!>  hf^^tt  it^txitwi  tt^rtfTo^AWM. 
Bleek  himself  (p.  855),  in  commenting  on  this  very  passage  (as  exhibited  in 
Rom*  xii.  19),  avers  that  here  '  Paul  pUdnly  had  the  Hebrew  before  his  eyes/ 
This  I  should  admit ;  but  then,  what  had  the  author  of  our  epistle  before  his 
eyes?  Bleek  answers  (p.  367),  *'  here,  without  any  doubt,  the  author  of  our 
epistle  transferred  this  from  Rom.  xii.  1 0,  where  the  same  words  are  employ- 
ed." But  on  this  solution  Schulz  has  remarked  (Review  of  Bleek,  p.  194), 
that  "  the  author  escapes  with  the  unsatitfactory  assertion,  that  the  writer  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  literally  copied  Paul ;"  an  assertion  which  it 
would  of  course  be  impossible  to  substantiate,  if  Paul  himself  be  not  the  author 
of  our  epistle. 

We  have  then  one  case  in  which  the  writer  of  our  epistle  has  followed  the 
Seventy,  where  the  discrepance  from  the  Hebrew,  as  to  diction,  seems  to  be 
striking ;  and  one  where  he  has  followed  the  Hebl'ew,  with  a  discrepance  from 
the  Septuagint  that  is  striking.  Can  any  conclusion  for  the  opinion  of  Bleek 
be  drawn  from  such  facts  as  these  ? 

But  Schulz,  although  he  differs  so  much  from  Bleek  in  his  estimation  of  the 
evidence  to  be  drawn  from  quotations,  still  holds,  with  him,  that  it  is  altogether 
probable  the  writer  of  our  epistle  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
How  such  a  position  can  be  rendered  probable,  I  do  not  see.  Bleek  holds 
Apollos  to  be  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Was  this  disciple, 
then,  who  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  all  probability  a  Jew,  ignorant 
of  Hebrew  ?  Did  not  all  well  educated  Jews  of  his  time  understand  Hebrew  ? 
Above  all;  did  not  the  author  of  our  epistle,  so  profoundly  and  intimately 
versed  in  every  thing  Jewish,  understand  Hebrew  ?  If  the  thing  is  possible, 
it  is  utterly  improbable.  At  all  events,  it  can  no  more  be  proved  from  the 
quotations  in  our  epistle,  that  the  author  did  not  understand  Hebrew,  than  it 
can  by  the  quotations  in  Matthew's  gospel  which  accord  so  well  with  the 
Sept.,  that  he  did  not  understand  the  original  language  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures. 

But  Bleek  has  advanced  another  position  peculiar  to  himself,  and  one,  I 
apprehend,  not  very  likely  to  satisfy  his  critical  readers.     This  is,  that '  the 
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writer  of  our  epistle  follows  the  Alexandrine  text  of  the  Septuagint,  while  Paul 
follows  that  of  the  Vatican  manuscript.' 

'  Schuiz  has  replied  to  this,  in  his  Review;  and  I  employ  his  words,  in  part, 
as  a  sufficient  ansvyer.  '*  The  differences  in  the  readings,  for  the  most  part, 
have  respect  to  mere  minutuB,  The  number  of  passages,  where  the  readings 
in  Paul  differ  from  the  Vatican  Codex,  and  agree  more  with  the  Alexandrine; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  they  agree 
more  with  the  Vatican  than  the  Alexandrine;  is  not  much  smaller 
than  where  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case.  A  few  exceptions,  moreover,  prove 
in  this  case  as  much  as  many,  and  suffice  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  writer's 
[Bleek's]  views.  In  some  citations,  the  apostle  agrees  neither  with  the  Vati- 
can nor  with  the  Alexandrine.'* 

Schuiz  then  proceeds  to  observe,  that  the  probability  that  the  text  of  the 
Septuagint,  at  the  time  when  our  epistle  was  written,  was  in  the  different  states 
now  represented  by  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  manuscripts,  cannot  be  made 
out;  and  that  minute  changes,  of  the  nature  here  in  question,  are  every  where 
found  in  the  New  Testament.  He  then  produces  a  number  of  cases,  in  which 
he  shows  that  Bleek  has  given  an  imperfect  view  of  the  state  of  the  discrepan- 
'  cies  in  question  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  ask,  '*  Where  are  the  passages,  in  which 
Paul  and  the  writer  of  our  epistle  cite  the  same  texts,  in  which  the  first  follows 
the  Vatican  Codex,  and  the  second  the  Alexandrine  ?  Not  one  lias  Bleek 
been  able  to  produce ;"  and  then  concludes  by  saying,  *'  Among  the  readings 
in  which  Paul  differs  from  the  Vatican  text,  are  some  which  are  far  more  de- 
cisive than  those  which  Bleek  has  brought,  in  order  to  prove  his  agreement 
with  this  text;  e.  g.  Rom.  ix;  25,  where  Uit  is  omitted  ;  ix.  27,  where  »vt«v 
and  y«^  are  omitted  ;  and  Rom.  xiv.  1 1 ,  where  the  Vatican  has  ifAurxi .... 
roV  SioV,  but  Paul  s£o/uoXoy^afir«/ .  ,\ .  r^  ^f^,  as  has  also  the  Alexandrine  Codex." 

One  is  almost  tempted  to  think,  that  the  love  of  paradox,  or  a  feeling  that 
every  thing  must  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  cause  which  we  are  en- 
gaged  to  make  out,  must  have  operated  to  lead  a  writer  to  produce,  and  insist 
on,  and  rely  upon  such  arguments  as  I  have  now  examined.  The  reader  will 
doubtless  be  wearied  with  the  protracted  length  of  the  discussion,  and  with  the 
subject  itself.  But  he  will  call  to  mind,  .as  an  apology  for  me,  that  when  such 
arguments  are  adduced  as  unanswerable  proofs  of  discrepancy  between  our 
epistle  and  those  of  Paul;  and  produced  by  men  of  so  much  learning,  mode- 
ration, and  general  impartiality  as  Bleek,  they  require  an  answer,  for  other- 
wise they  will  be  misused. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  objection  drawn  either  from  the  method  or  the 
frequency  of  quotation,  (jsingularis  ratio  pres  ceteris  omnibus  of  our  epistle,  as 
Seyffarth  calls  it,)  vanishes  away  upon  close  examination ;  or  if  adhered  to, 
must  disprove  the  genuineness  of  a  migor  part  of  the  acknowledged  epistles  of 
Paul.  That  Paul^  in  our  epistle,  should  have  more  frequently  than  elsewhere 
used  "kiyUf  tiTiif,  iT^mitf,  is  altogether  consonant  with  what  we  may  suppose  him 
to  have  done,  when  addressing  the  Hebrews.  The  usual  and  almost  the  only 
mode  of  quoting,  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  in  ancient  times  appears  to  have 
been  such ;  at  least  if  we  may  judge  of  it  as  it  appears  in  the  Mishna,  where 
"\DW.  IDWlCr,  it  is  said,  as  it  is  said,  wMch  is  said,  is  almost  the  only  for- 

mula  m  use.  Tliere  is  an  obvious  reason  for  this.  Every  Jew,  being  conver- 
sant with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  would  of  course  know  what  was  the 
kind  and  weight  of  the  appeal,  made  by  "hiyit,  dxu  (*1DM)>  i.  e.  he  would  at 
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once  refer  it  to  divine  testimony.  Hence  this  abridged  and  natural  mode  of 
quotation  prevails  in  our  epistle.  But  in  writing  to  churches  made  up  of 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  latter  of  whom  were  of  course  less  familiar  with 
the  Old  Testament,  and  knew  less  where  to  look  for  passages  quoted,  it  was 
more  natural  for  the  apostle,  (as  he  has  done  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,)  to 
say  Mtwff^s  xiyUf  *Eo»tete  xiyi/,  etc.,  so  that  the  reference  might  be  more  defi- 
nite. This  is  a  a  sufficient  reason  to  account  for  any  differences  in  the  formula 
of  quotation,  between  our  epistle  and  the  other  epistles  of  Paul.  The  differ- 
ence  itself  has,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  been  greatly  overrated.  Nothing 
important,  most  plainly,  can  be  made  of  it  by  higher  criticism,  in  performing 
its  office  upon  our  epistle.  What  can  be  more  improbable,  too,  than  that 
such  a  master-spirit  as  Paul  should  cast  all  his  letters  in  the  same  mould ;  al- 
ways use  the  same  round  of  expression  ;  mechanically  apply  the  same  formu- 
las of  quotation ;  and  for  ever  repeat  the  same  sentiments  in  the  same  lan- 
guage ?  And  because  he  has  not  done  so  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
must  it  be  wrested  from  him  by  criticism  which  etacts  such  uniformity  in  a 
writer  ?  Where  is  the  writer  of  epistles,  ancient  or  modern,  who  possessed 
any  talents  and  free  command  of  language,  whose  letters  can  be  judged  of  by 
such  a  critical  test  as  this?    ^ 

(19)'  The  appellations  given  to  the  Saviour,  in  Paul's  acknowledged  epis- 
tles and  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  so  diverse,  as  to  afford  strong  evi- 
dence  that  both  did  not  originate  from  the  same  person.  E.  g.  in  the  Pauline 
epistles,  these  appellations  are  either  6  KV^tog  i,uu»    'Inacvg    X^toros,  ^ivtvouf 

In  innumerable  passages  is  Christ  referred  to  by  these  appellations ;  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  Pauls  writings,  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  nearly  the 
constant  established  formulat,  by  which  he  adverts  to  the  Saviour.  On  the 
contrary  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  writer  uses  most  commonly  vUg 
Tov  dtov  or  0  viog ;  he  also  employs,  at  times,  o  xv^/o^,  or  e  '  Inaovg  simply. 
Twice  only  has  he  connected  'Itifoug  X^/^roV  This  must  appear  striking  to 
every  unprejudiced  person,  and  of -importance,'  p.  139  seq. 

Striking,  indeed,  the  atgument  may  appear,  in  the  form  stated  by  Schulz  ; 
but  an  investigation,  through  the  medium  of  a  Concordance,  will  present  a  very 
different  result  from  that  which  he  has  presented. 

(a)  In  regard  to  i//oV  rov  dtov  or  o  vieg  being  the  most  frequent  appellation 
given  to  Christ  by  the  writer  of  our  epistle,  the  facts  stand  thus.  Omitting 
dubious  references,  and  all  the  names  of  Christ  that  are  appellatives  sug- 
gested merely  by  the  occasion,  (such  as  d^ocroTiog,  d^u^tvg^  ^^xny^s  9«ri9- 
^iug — r^g  iFtvrieig,  fAtairmg^  ffttrin^  and  x7iii^»o/cof,)  the  writer  refers  to  the  Mes- 
siah, by  some  of  his  usual  titles,  in  32  places ;  in  four  only  of  which  he 
calls  him  viog  rw  diov,  viz.,  Heb.  iv.  14 ;  vi.  6 ;  vii.  3  ;  x.  29.  In  8  other  places 
he  calls  him  vUg,  viz.  1.  1,  5  bis,  8  ;  iii.  6  ;  v.  5,  8  ;  vii.  28.  In  the  Pauline  epis- 
tles these  designations  are  used  17  times,  viz.,  Rom.  i.  3,  4.  9  ;  v,  10  ;  viii.  3, 
29,  82.  1  Cor.  i.  9  ;  xv.  28  ;  2  Cor.  i.  19  ;  Gal.  i.  16  ;  ii.  20 ;  iv.  4,  6  j  Eph.  iv. 
13.  J  Col.  i.  13;  1  Thess.  i.  10. 

(6)  Kv^tog  is  so  for  from  being  limited  io  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  its 
application  to  Christ,  that,  if  I  have  counted  rightly,  it  is  found  in  the  acknow- 
ledged Pauline  epistles,  applied  in  the  same  way,  147  times,  and  is  the  most 
frequent  appellation  of  any  except  X^tffT6g.  The  cases  where  Kv^tog  stands 
united  with  'IqaoD;,  ^InaoZg  X^<9toV>  etc.,  are  exempted  from  this  enumera- 
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tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  our  epistle  is  so  far  from  making  a 
frequent  use  of  this  designation,  that  he  has  employed  it  singly  in  two 
places  only,  or  at  most  three,  viz.  ii.  3  ;  vii.  14,  probably  xii.  14. 

Tliat  Scbuiz  should  m&ke  a  representation  so  singularly  incorrect  respect« 
ing  the  appellation  xv^tog,  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  sup- 
posing that  he  never  examined  his  Concordance  for  the  sake  of  investigating 
the  question  respecting  the  use  of  it. 

But  further ;  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  kv^io(  is  applied  to  Christ  not 
more  than  17  times ;  some  may  think  still  less,  in  as  much  as  the  exegesis, 
in  a  few  of  the  cases,  may  be  doubtful.  In  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
however,  (which  is  about  the  same  length,)  the  same  appellation  is  given  to 
Christ  45  times  ;  while  in  the  epistle  to  Titus  it  does  not  occur  at  all.  Fur- 
ther, *in9ovs  X^/9ToVi  or  X^wrig  Inowg,  is  used  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  as 
connected  with  Kv^tot  only  14  times;  in  1  Corinthians  only  11.  *Inffovg 
Kv^tos  is  used  in  Romans  twice :  in  1  Corinthians,  thrice.  Kv^tog  X^tarof  only  in 
Rom.  xvi.  18.  Such  a  variety  of  usage  in  these  different  epistles,  must,  if  Schulz's 
method  of  arguing  is  correct,  prove  that  Paul  could  not  have  written  them  all. 

(c)  'Invovgf  without  being  connected  with  the  other  usual  appellations  of 
Christ  is  employed  in  our  epistle  7  times ;  viz.,  ii.  9;  vi.  20  ;  vii.  22 ;  x.  19;  xii. 
9,  24 ;  xiii.  12.  In  the  Pauline  epistles,  16  times,  viz.,  Rom.  ill.  26  ;  viii.  1 1; 
1  Cor.  xii.  3;  2  Cor.  iv.  5;  iv.  10^  bis;  iv.  )  i,  bis ;  iv.  14;  xi.  4 ;  Eph.  iv.  21, 
PhiL  xii.  10;  1  Thess.  i.  10;  il  1.5;  iv.  14,  bis.  In  the  epistles  to  the  GaL, 
Col.,  2  Thess.,  I  Tim.,  2  Tim.,  Tit.,  and  Philemon,  it  is  not  found  at  all. 

(d)  X^toTif  is  used  in  like  manner  by  our  author  6  times;  viz.,  ii.  6,  14 ;  v. 
5;  vi.  1;  ix.  If,  14,  24,  28;  xL  26;  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  198  times,  if  I 
have  rightly  counted. 

•  (e)  'Invovg  X^ior6s,  instead  of  being  used  only  twice,  as  Schulz  avers,  is  used 
three  times;  Heb.  x.  10,  xiii.  8,  21,  omitting  iii.  1,  where  it  stands  also  in 
the  textuM  receptns. 

(f)  In  xiii.  20,  K^^top  I.  X^icro'f  is  used  by  the  writer,  just  as  Paul  em- 
ploys it. 

(g)  Those  designations  of  Christ  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  which  Schulz  has 
mentioned  as  the  usual  and  only  appellations  of  him  by  Paul,  do  not  collect- 
ively amount  to  more  than  68,  if  we  take  the  number  as  stated  by  himself 
(who,  however,  as  is  usual  with  him,  has  in  haste  overlooked  some  instances) ; 
while  in  the  same  epistles,  other  appellations  which  he  does  not  acknowledge, 
are  used  with  far  greater  frequency;  e.g.  Kv^iogis  used  147  times,  and 
X^toT6{  198,  the  former  being  an  appellation  which  this  writer  holds  out  as 
characteristic  of  our  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  neglected  by  Paul.  Truly 
this  matter  is  striking  (if  I  may  use  Dr  Schulz's  own  language);  and  if  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  can  be  wrested  from  Paul,  only  by  arguments  such 
as  thb,  those  who  ascribe  it  to  this  apostle  have  not  much  reason  for  appre- 
hension in  regard  to  the  safety  of  their  cause. 

Even  if  the  facts  stated  by  Schulz  were  correct,  it  would  not  follow  that 
Paul  could  not  be  the  author  of  our  epistle.  The  predominant  appellation  of 
the  Saviour  in  the  Pauline  epistles  is  simply  X^isr6e ;  as  we  have  just  seen. 
Yet  in  the  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  this  appellation,  simply  used, 
occurs  but  once  (iii.  5);  and  in  both  the  epistles  to  Timothy,  and  in  that  to 
Htus,  it  does  not  once  occur.  Does  it  follow  from  this,  then,  that  Paul  did 
not  write  these  epistles?  If  not:  then,  supposing  the  facts  alleged  by  Schulz 
to  be  correct,  no  critical  argument  could  be  safely  built  upon  them.     But  they 
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are  so  far  from  being  correct,  that  one  finds  it  difficult  to  account  for  it,  how 
any  man,  who  expected  others  to  examine  for  themselves  and  not  to  receive 
what  he  says  as  authoritative,  should  have  thrown  out  before  the  public  such 
affirmations  as  every  tyro,  with  a  Greek  Concordance  in  his  hand,  would  be 
able  to  disprove.  Truly  Prof.  Schulz  must  not  blame  his  readers,  if  they  are 
slow  and  cautious  about  admitting  his  allegations,  on  subjects  where  accuracy 
and  diligence  and  patience  are  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  correct  results. 

Seyf&rth  has  brought  forward  the  same  argument,  but  with  a  somewhat 
different  statement  of  facts ;  yet  full  of  inaccuracies  and  errors.  He  con- 
dudes,  as  the  sum  of  the  whole,  "  that  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews has  given  to  the  Saviour  appellations,  which  are  indicative  of  less  rever- 
ence than  those  which  Paul  bestows  upon  him,*'  and  that  '*  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  usage  of  Paul,  in  this  respect,  and  that  of  our  epis- 
tle." p.  90. 

On  the  whole,  however,  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  usage  in  our 
epistle,  with  respect  to  the  appellations  in  question,  differs  no  more  from  the 
common  Pauline  one,  than  the  usage  of  several  of  his  acknowledged  epistles 
differs  from  that  of  others  belonging  to  him.  Consequently  no  weight  cap  be 
attached  to  this  objection. 

(20)  '  The  writer  of  our  epistle  has  made  use  of  a  great  many  words  and 
phrases,  in  order  to  express  ideas  which  Paul  expresses  (either  always  or 
usually)  by  different  words  or  phrases.'  p.  138  seq. 

This  objection  is  drawn  out  at  great  length,  and  requires  a  minuteness  of 
consideration  and  philological  exhibition  which  is  truly  appalling.  But  hav- 
ing  commenced  the  work,  it  must  not  be  left  unfinished.  The  unportance  of 
the  subject  under  discussion  is  the  apology  on  which  I  must  rely  for  justifica- 
tion, as  to  the  length  and  minuteness  of  the  examination.  General  assertions 
may  satisfy  those  who  think  in  generals  and  reason  in  generals ;  but  the  true 
critic  demands  facts  and  of  course  detail y  in  an  investigation  dependent  on 
facts. 

It  will  shorten  our  work,  however,  and  be  of  no  small  importance  with  re 
spect  to  the  satisfaction  which  the  reader's  mind  should  experience,  if  some 
acknowledged,  or  at  least  just  principles  of  reasoning  in  regard  to  such  a  topic, 
can  be  premised  before  we  enter  upon  particulars. 

The  following  principles  eeem  to  be  such  as  will  be  assented  to,  by  all  sober 
and  judicious  critics ;  at  least  we  may  hope  this  will  be  the  case.  In  parti- 
cular, all  who  have  not  a  special  end  to  accomplish  by  the  denial  of  them,  we 
may  presume  will  assent  to  them. 

(a)  The  same  writer,  if  a  man  of  knowledge  and  talents,  (both  of  which  will 
be  conceded  to  Paul,)  does  no/,  in  an  extensive  correspondence  either  on  mat- 
ters of  business  or  sentiment,  always  express  tlie  same  ideas  by  the  same  words 
or  phrases;  much  less,  always  repeat  the  same  ideas,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  subject  which  the  occasion  demands.  I  appeal  to  all  the  vol- 
umes of  letters  extant  in  proof  of  this. 

(6)  The  same  writer,  at  different  periods  of  life,  in  different  circumstances 
and  states  of  mind  and  feeling,  exhibits  a  variety  of  style  in  his  epistles;  espe- 
cially where  the  subjects  themselves  are  very  diverse.  The  appeal  in  proof 
of  this,  I  make  to  well  known  facts,  and  to  every  one^  own  experience,  who 
has  been  long  accustomed  to  write  letters  on  a  variety  of  grave  and  important 
topics.  In  particular  will  the  case  be  as  now  represented,  if  a  writer's  lot,  at 
one  period  of  hb  iil'e,  be  cast  among  men  and  authors,  who  differ  in  style  and 
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modes  of  thinking  and  expression,  from  those  with  whom  he  has  at  another 
time  been  associated. 

(c)  It  follows,  then,  that  differences  in  the  choice  of  expression,  in  two 
epistles,  in  order  to  convey  the  same  idea,  (above  all  when  this  stands  in  con- 
nexion with  diverse  subjects,)  is  no  good  proof  that  the  same  person  did  not, 
or  could  not,  write  both.  Indeed,  no  man  who  is  not  a  writer  of  the  most 
sterile  genius,  and  of  a  mind  the  most  mechanical,  nay,  absolutely  insuscep. 
tible  of  excitement  or  of  improvement,  will  always  limit  himself  to  the  same 
round  of  expression.  While  there  will  be  occasional  words  and  expressions, 
which  will  mark  some  characteristics  appropriate  to  a  writer  of  knowledge  and 
talents,  yet  in  the  great  body  of  them,  there  will  not  be  a  mechanical  same- 
ness either  of  thought  or  of  expressioii ;  but  every  letter  will  take  its  colour- 
ing more  or  less,  from  the  occasion  and  the  stale  of  mind  which  prompted  it. 

(d)  If  any  person  refuses  to  accede  to  principles  so  plain  and  reasonable  as 
these,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  him,  (as  will  be  seen  hereafter,)  that  any  one 
of  Paul's  acknowledged  epbtles  may  be  proved  to  be  spurious,  on  a  different 
ground,  just  as  easily  as  the  efHstle  to  the  Hebrews.  Schulz  and  Seyffarth 
have  undertaken  to  prove  that  Paul  did  not  write  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
because  it  contains  many  words  either  not  employed  by  Paul,  or  not  employed 
by  him  in  the  same  sense;  and  also  some  favourite  expressions,  not  found  in 
his  acknowledged  epistles.  At  first  view,  the  number  of  such  words  or  ex- 
pressions, as  exhibited  by  them,  seems  very  great ;  nay,  quite  appalling  before 
examination.  Most  critics  of  the  present  day  seem  to  have  been  influenced 
principally  by  this  consideration,  in  giving  up  the  Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle. 

•  But  a  widely  extended  exammation  of  this  subject,  has  ended  in  producing 
different  impressions  upon  my  own  mind.  I  am  fully  persuaded,  now,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  one  of  Paul's  acknowledged  epistles,  which  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  spurious,  if  the  (pounds  of  argument  assumed  by  the  above  nam- 
ed writers  are  tenable.  I  will  pledge  myself,  (I  do  not  say  it  at  a  venture,)  to 
produce  as  many  peculiarities,  as  many  «x«|  Aey^^fy«  or  eLva^  Aoy<^of«s>»,  for 
example,  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  the  first  or  second  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, (in  proportion  to  the  length  of  these  epistles,  and  compared  with 
the  other  acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul,)  as  there  are  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.     If  this  can  be  done,  then  is  the  argument  equally  good  against 

*  either  of  these  epistles,  which  are  among  the  most  undoubted  of  all  the 
writings  of  Paul.  The  proof  of  this  I  shall  by  and  by  produce,  in  laying  be- 
fore the  reader  the  result  of  the  principles  which  I  have  ventured  to  call  in 
question,  by  app]3^g  them  to  the  first  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 

(e)  Schulz  himself,  who  has  laboured  with  so  much  zeal  and  confidence  to  fix 
upon  our  epistle  the  charge  of  peculiarities  in  style,  expression,  and  favourite 
phrases,  has,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  and  before  his  mind  became 
heated  with  this  subject,  made  the  following  remarks,  which  are  well  worthy 
of  attention. 

*'  We  give  up  words,  and  phrases,  and  thoughts  [in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews],  which  occur  but  seldom  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  or  in 
Paurs  epistles.  We  shall  not  insist  upon  the  <Zx«|  Xty6f4tp»t  or  the  etxet^ 
x^i^6fup» ;  for  why  must  a  writer  of  numerous  works  necessarily  repeat  often- 
times his  ideas  in  general,  or  his  favourite  phrases?  Why  must  he  often  do 
this  in  all  his  works,  and  not  use  some  of  them  merely  m  ^fMirticular  passages  ? 
Every  writer  will  do  the  latter,  and  must  do  it,  when,  either  by  accident  or  by 
design,  he  falls  only  once  upon  some  particular  idea.     But  in  regard  to  a 
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writer  whose  whole  works  we  do  not  possess,  (perhaps  only  a  small  part  of 
thein.)  how  can  we  pronounce  sentence  upon  many  phrases  and  thoughts,  or 
deduce  any  argument  at  all  from  them?  And  such  is  the  case  before  us. 
What  now  appears  in  the  letters  of  Paul  still  extant  to  be  Airtti  ei^nfAhop,  he 
may  have  said  and  written  numberless  times  in  works  now  lost."  p.  52. 

He  then  proceeds  very  justly  to  ask,  *  whether  it  is  the  design  of  any  New 
Testament  writer,  in  any  one  particular  book,  to  represent  the  whole  scheme 
of  Christian  doctrine,  complete  in  all  its  parts?  And  if  not;  whether  that 
which  in  one  book  differs  from  the  contetTts  of  another,  is  to  be  considered  as 
departure  or  contradiction  in  respect  to  that  other?'  And  then  he  adds, 
"  It  is  quite  surprising,  and  deserving  of  reprobation,  that  any  one  should 
call  in  question  expressions  against  which  no  objections  can  be  made,  when 
they  are  consonant  with  the  usus  loquendi,  and  are  genuine  Greek  ;  and  also, 
that  any  one  should  produce  them  as  grounds  of  suspicion  against  a  book, 
because  they  do  not  occur  in  other  compositions  of  a  similar  nature.  In  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  there  are  many  of  this  kind."  p.  53. 

These  remarks  are  no  less  just  than  striking.  I  freely  give  to  them  my 
entire  and  hearty  approbation ;  and  I  am  willing,  with  such  principles  in 
view,  to  join  issue  with  the  author,  as  to  his  list  of  words  and  phrases  which 
he  brings  forward,  in  his  attack  upon  our  epistle.  Nine  parts  in  ten  of  all 
that  he  has  advanced  of  this  nature,  would  be  excluded  from  the  argument 
by  his  own  sentence.  ^ 

To  reduce  the  view  which  I  must  now  give  of  the  words  and  phrases  ad- 
duced by  Schulz,  to  as  short  a  compass  as  will  be  consistent  with  my  design, 
I  shall  first  remark  on  those  words  which  require  to  be  separately  discussed ; 
and  then  I  shall  class  together  those  to  which  some  general  principle  will 
apply  in  common.  I  follow  mostly  the  order  of  Schulz,  step  by  step,  merely 
because  this  is  more  convenient  for  those,  who  may  wish  to  compare  what  is 
here  written  with  the  remarks  of  thb  author. 

I.  Wor<iit  andphraeee,  instead  of  wfa'ch  Paul  employe  other  and  different  ones. 

(1)  'Eu'h»^ia,  Heb.  v.  7,  xii.  28,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  piety,  devotedness 
to  God;  it  is  equivalent  to  tifaifinet  as  employed  by  Paul,  1  Tim.  ii.  2,  iii.  16, 
etc.     Neither  of  the  writers  employs  the  word  used  by  the  other.'  p.  141. 

The  sense  of  fvA«/3c/»,  in  Heb.  v.  7,  it  is  altogether  probable,  is  fear,  which 
is  the  classic  sense  of  the  word ;  and  this  is  probably  the  sense,  too,  in  Heb. 
xii.  2S,  as  its  adjunct  uilovg  seems  to  indicate.  Schulz's  objection  is  founded 
on  an  exegesis  far  from  being  certain,  and  indeed  quite  improbable.  But  if  we 
allow  his  interpretation  to  be  true,  the  objection  amounts  only  to  this,  that  Paul, 
at  one  time,  has  employed  tvaifiua  (the  proper  Greek  word)  in  order  to  express 
the  idea  oS piety;  4nd  at  another  time,  in  writing  to  the  Hebrews,  he  has  used 
tifXci^m,  (corresponding  to  the  Heb.  ni^'V  reverence,  piety,)  to  express  the 

same  idea.     What  could  be  more  natural  for  a  Hebrew,  than  to  do  this? 

(2)  •  Our  author  uses  h»7r»vr6g'^  Paul,  «-«i»roTi,  and  he  very  frequently  re- 
peats it.'  p.  141.  I 

AtetirciPT^f  is  common  among  the  Evangelists,  and  in  the  Septuagint.  Paul 
uses  it  in  the  citation  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  Rom.  xi.  10.  Paul,  then,  was 
familiar  with  the  word.  In  our  epistle,  it  is  found  only  twice,  viz.  ix.  6,  xiii.  15. 
In  this  same  epistle  we  find  the  Pauline  vdifTOTt  also,  viz.  in  vii.  25.  Now  as 
to  the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Galatians.  Ephesians^and  2  Timothy,  each  has 
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the  word  ^ir Apron  but  once;  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus, 
not  at  all.  If  the  fact  that  iruvrort  is  used  no  more  than  once,  is  proof  that 
our  epistle  is  not  Pauline,  then  surely  these  other  epistles  must  be  ranked  in 
the  same  class.  The  same  fact  must  surely  afford  the  same  aigument,  in 
both  cases.  But  as  this  proves  more  than  Schulz  is  willing  to  allow,  we  may 
suppose  he  will  not  insist  on  such  an  argument. 

(3)  '  Our  epistle  uses  »pUM,»tpi^up  and  lyKtitvi^uv ;  for  which  Paul  employs 
uvetKatvdivv  and  iwetwwo^ut*  p.  142. 

*  ApuKcttMi^uv  occurs  only  once,  Heb.  vi.  6  ;  iyKtttvt^uv  but  twice,  Heb.  ix. 
18,  X.  20.  On  the  other  hand,  «y«Me/»ouy  is  found  in  Paul  only  twice,  2  Cor. 
iv.  16,  Col.  iii.  10;  and  »»tt¥Mvo^at  but  once,  Eph.  i\r.  23.  Now  as  ffy«x«i» 
»/^(W,  eifttxeupou,  and  »»»¥S(iu  are  all  either  of  classic  or  Septuagint  usage,  and 
are  of  the  same  signification,  the  use  of  one  or  the  other,  so  few  times  as  they 
are  employed  in  the  Pauline  epistles  and  in  ours,  can  afibrd  no  argument  in 
favour  of  a  different  writer.  As  to  fyx«/»/^£/y,  to  consecrate,  to  initiate,  it  is 
a  verb  of  a  different  meaning  from  the  others,  and  is  not  used  in  the  sense  in 
which  Paul  employs  either  ipctKtttPM  or  ei¥»pi6u. 

(4)  '  There  is  in  our  epistle  an  abundance  of  verbs  ending  in  -i^a,  such  as 
can  be  no  where  else  found  in  the  New  Testament,  above  all,  in  PauVs  epis- 
tles.'p.  142. 

(a)  The  greater  part  of  the  verbs  in  -l^a,  produced  by  Schulz  as  appro- 
priate to  our  epistle,  are  found  often  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  Paul ; 
*  vuB.,  >.oyl^foB»t,  in  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament  6  times,  in  Paul  34,  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  but  once ;  ifA^ttpi^up,  in  New  Testament  8,  in 
Hebrews  only  twice ;  Kura^ri^upy  New  Testament  5,  Paul  5,  Hebrews  3  ; 
Ku^a^i^fip,  New  Testament  ^4,  Paul  3,  Hebrews  3  ;  KOfci^up,  New  Testament 
5,  Paul  3,  Hebrews  3 ;  f*t^t^up^  New  Testament  7,  Paul  5,  Hebrews  1 ;  o^/^i/y. 
New  Testament  6,  Paul  1,  Hebrews  1 ;  iyytl^uPt  New  Testament  38,  Paul  2, 
Hebrews  2 ;  x'^*if*'^t  New  Testament  5,  Paul  6,  Hebrews  1  ;  ^ori^up.  New 
Testament  5,  Paul  4,  Hebrews  2 ;  xtt^i^up.  New  Testament  40»  Paul  4. 
Hebrews  4;  x^fcuri^todtn,  New  Testament  5,  Paul  1,  Hebrews  3.  All 
these  verbs,  moreover,  are  common  to  the  Septuagint  and  to  classic  Greek. 

(fi)  Other  verbs  of  this  class,  adduced  by  Schulz,  are  used  in  our  epLstle 
ouly  once ;  viz.  ipti'koyi^to^tHy  xii.  3 ;  upruyctpi^tv^ttif  xii.  4 ;  Ketrtty^tpi^eadan, 
xt.  33;  BtctT^t^up,  X.  33;  ir^i^up,  xi.  37:  and  rvfcTttpi^todtn,  xu  35.  The 
three  last  are  denominatives,  for  which  the  Greek  language  offered  no  other 
forms ;  so  that  no  choice,  in  this  case,  was  left  to  the  writer.  All  of  them 
are  of  classic  or  Septuagint  usage. 

(c)  Uooaox^i^tip,  Heb.  iii.  10,  is  a  quotation  from  the  Septuagint  of  which 
the  use  of  the  same  word,  in  iii.  17,  is  a  simple  repetition. 

It  turns  out,  then,  that  of  the  great  multitude  of  words  in  -Z^*,  peculiar  to 
our  epistle,  only  six  are  employed,  exclusively  by  it;  and  of  these  six,  three 
are  denominatives,  and  necessarily  employed,  as  there  was  no  choice  of  other 
forms;  while  the  other  three  occur  but  once  each,  and  are  all  compound 
verbs  common  to  the  Septuagint  and  to  the  classics.  But  Schulz  has  not 
ventured  to  present  us  with  a  view  of  the  numerous  verbs  in  -/^«,  employed 
by  the  New  Testament  writers  and  by  Paul,  which  are  not  used  at  all  in  our 
epistle.  Selecting  only  under  a  single  letter,  (as  a  specimen  of  what  might 
be  gathered  from  the  whole,)  we  find  the  following,  KuSoirxl^ofitti,  Kurux^fi/*- 

Pt^ti,    K$iT»P»^fH«tri^U,     K»T»tVOPri^Ofl»U,     XMTO^-TQi^OfiaH,    KMUfltiTt^U,    X/d«^li^A» 

K>vhtk{^oic»t,  Mha^l^a,  xov^/^m,  x^v9r«AX/^«,  »T/^«f ;  12  under  only  one  letter; 
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which  our  author,  with  all  his  aOeged  ]>artialities  for  -/^«»  never  uses.     Surely 
this  is  an  argument  unfortunat^y  chosen,  and  very  incorrectly  stated. 

(5)  **£yWXAwd«ei  is  used  in  our  epistle;  Paul  vses  vn^yyiXTM,  httrdvvtt, 
or  i«-/r#feff«i.*  p.  145. 

^Evrixxfwdtu  is  employed  only  twice,  ix.  20,  xi.  22.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  used  1 5  times,  although  not  employed  by  Paul.  Paul  employs 
Ttt^eiyyiXKm  only  in  I  Corinthians,  1  Thessalonians,  2  Thessalonians,  and  1 
Timothy;  Itetrivau  only  in  1  Corinthians,  Gralatiaiis,  and  Titus;  ivtrdaatt 
only  once  in  Philemon.  Do  not  these  words  differ  as  much  from  each  other, 
as  each  of  them  does  from  fydAXfvS«/;  and  will  not  the  reasoning  be  the 
same,  to  prove  that  Galatians  and  Titus  or  Philemon  are  spurious,  as  that 
our  epistle  is?  And  what  shall  be  said  of  all  those  epistles,  where  none  of 
these  words  are  at  all  employed? 

(6)  *Our  author  employs  KnBi^a  in  a  neuter  sense,  i.  3;  viii.  1;  x.  12; 
xii.  2  ;  Paul  employs  this  verb  in  a  tranniive  sense/  p.  143. 

In  the  quotation  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  z.  7>  it  is  used  in  a  neuter  sense ;  as  it 
is  in  2  Thess.  ii.  4.  It  has  a  trtmsitive  sense  only  in  1  Cor.  vi.  4,  Eph.  i.  20. 
It  occurs  in  no  other  case,  in  Paul,  so  that  his  usage  is  equally  divided.  In 
our  epistle,  it  occurs  in  the  same  formula,  in  all  the  four  instances  where  it 
is  employed;  and  all  of  these  instances  refer  to  Ps.  ex.  1,  (Sept.  cix.  1,)  where 
is  the  like  usage  of  xd^ov. 

(7)  '  Abstract  appellations  of  God,  such  as  dfoVo;  rig  x^^trog,  Trpw/btm  rff 
Xo^'TOfy  d^Mf  riis  fAtym>iOfavmSi  are  unheard  of  in  Paul's  writings.'  p,  144. 

What  then  is  vtsufict  AytaiovpfiSf  Rom.  i.  4 ;  dn6Tinu  i.  20 ;  dhi^tmv  rou  dtov, 
true  Crod,  i.  25 ;  also y}/tv^(,  f (dee  Gody  ibid.;  and  vnvfittt  ^ang,  viii.  2?  Is  the 
usage  for  employing  abstract  words  for  concrete  ones,  foreign  to  the  style  of 
Paul  ?  Every  one  who  reads  this  apostle  with  attention,  will  be  able  to  an- 
swer this  question. 

(8)  '  Our  epistle  calls  Christ  ArmvyetefAu  riit  ^imt,  L  3 ;  Paul  says,  tltuif 
rw  dfov  eU^rWy  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  Col.  i.  15,  and  f*c^n  diov  in  Phil.  ii.  6.'  p.  144. 

Is  not  /tco^^  S£ov  as  different  from  utUtt  dfov  do^drw^  as  kvmvypte/Mit  r^g 
Uiifis  is  from  the  same?  And  if  this  argument  prove  any  thing,  does  it  not 
prove  that  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  employs  fco^  dfoD  (and  not 
ilju^p  dtov),  must  also  be  spurious. 

(9)  '  In  our  epistle  tutxavxi^  is  used,  xi.  37.  xiii.  3 ;  Paul  uses  dx//3«  instead 
of  this.'  p.  145. 

Paul  uses  ortfoj^ofAat  three  times  in  his  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
(and  not  once  any  where  else,)  to  express  the  same  idea  that  he  elsewhere 
expresses  by  Bhifitt,     Is  this  epistle  therefore  spurious? 

(10)  '  Our  epistle  employs  Mvfinatg  and  ip¥Oitt,  for  which  Paul  uses  ItrnXo- 
ytfffAog  and  "KvyivfAdf*  p.  145. 

AoytofUg  is  found  2  Cor.  x.  4 ;  but  htt^oytcfitog  in  Romans,  first  Corinthians, 
Philippians  and  first  Timothy.  Is  the  second  Corinthians  spurious  because  it 
does  not  use  }itm?ioyt9fA6s  f 

(11)'  Our  epistle  uses  ^Ux/yi)^ ;  for  which  Paul  employs  kl^aUu  «l^cr«»/yifTof»  j 

or  ^if  fCfTUKiPOVfUPOf*  p.  145;  ' 

*A«X/»4(  is  used  once  only,  Heb.  x.  23.  So  <^^f r«»/yifro(  is  used  only  in  I 
Cor.  XV.  58,  and  fiii  fiLtrmJUPovfisvot  only  in  Col.  L  23.  Now  as  in  first  Corin- 
thians and  in  Colossians  both,  Paul  uses  i^suos  as  well  as  these  words,  in 
order  to  express  the  same  idea,  shall  the  like  choice  of  a  synonyme,  in  another 
letter,  be  denied  him  ?    And  is  it  reasonable  that  it  should  expose  his  letter  to 
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the  charge  of  spuriousness,  because  that  out  of  various  synonymes,  he  has 
sometimes  taken  one  and  sometimes  another? 

(12)  'Xvftvat^uPt  fctT^toTroBtif,  and  iroBth  are  current  in  our  epistle;  Paul 
uses  9Vft7ret9xfif  and  7«9xc/-'  p.  145. 

Paul  uses  vaaxiMf  five  times  only,  in  four  of  which  the  present  tense  is  re- 
quired, and  of  course  this  form  must  be  used,  as  there  is  no  present  vaBitt,  He 
also  employs  ivaBsrt  twice,  viz.,  in  Gal.  iii.  4,  and  1  Thess.  ii.  14.  Our  epistle 
has  this  same  form,  but  only  three  times,  v.  8^  ix.  26;  ziii.  12.  Here  then 
are  the  same  forms,  in  both  Paul  and  our  epistle.  Besides,  are  not  vdaxfitf 
ovfAXMffx^^  and  cvfAxmHti  commingled  forms,  and  every  where  exchanged  for 
each  other?  As  to  fAtr^tiivu^uv^  it  is  used  but  once  (Heb.  v.  2),  and  is  there 
employed  in  its  classical  sense. 

(13)  'In  our  epistle,  we  find  /ufriox')  ««T««x^^fy ;  but  in  Paul,  fkirix/ttp,  km- 
rix/itp'  p.  145. 

Once  only  is  fAtrhixA  used,  Heb.  ii.  14.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pauline 
fitnxvp  is  also  employed  once,  in  Heb.  v.  13.  Besides,  in  all  Paul's  acknow. 
ledged  epistles,  fttrixfit  occurs  only  five  times,  and  all  of  these  are  in  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians.     Is  this  the  only  epistle  which  is  genuine? 

As  to  xtfTfl^ffp^ffrfiir,  it  is  found  in  our  epistle  only  twice,  iii.  6,  iii.  14 ;  while 
the  alleged  Pauline  »«ri;f5f»  is  also  used  in  x.  43.  Besides,  are  not  both  of 
these  one  and  the  same  verb,  in  different  tenses?  And  may  not  the  writer 
of  different  epistles  employ  even  a  different  tense  of  the  same  verb,  when  the 
case  demands  it,  without  hazarding  the  reputation  of  his  letters  in  respect  to 
genuineness? 

(14)  *  Verbal  nouns  feminine,  particularly  such  as  end  in  -ess,  are  unusually 
frequent  in  our  epistle ;  and,  when  put  in  the  accusative  by  slg,  they  are  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  inf.  mode  with  tig  ro  before  it ;  which  latter  is  the  con- 
struction that  Paul  employs,  even  to  excess,  and  in  a  manner  not  consentane- 
ous with  Greek  idiom.'  p.  146. 

Paul  is  no  stranger  to  the  employment  of  nouns  in  -otg  with  tl{  before  them 
in  the  ace,  in  the  sense  of  the  inf.  mode  with  tig  t6;  e.  g.  Rom.  i.  17;  iii. 
25  ;  V.  18;  xiv.  1;  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  25.  In  regard  to  other  fem.  nouns  put  in 
the  ace.  with  ttf,  a.^  used  as  the  inf.  with  tig  to,  see  Rom.  i.  5,  16;  iii.  7;  v. 
16;  vi.  19,  22;  ix.  31  bis,  22,  28;  x.  1,  10;  xi.  9;  xv.  18 ;  xvi.  26.  1  CJor. 
i.  9;  ii.  7;  V.  5;  X.  31 ;  xvi.  15.  All  these  cases  have  respect  to  nouns  fem. 
only ;  very  many  cases  might  be  added  of  nouns  of  the  masculine  form,  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way.  The  above  instances  of  the  feminine  forms  are  se- 
lected from  only  two  epistles  of  Paul.  I  have  found  more  than  forty  cases,  of 
the  same  kind,  in  his  remaining  acknowledged  epistles. 

On  the  other  hand ;  as  to  the  excessive  and  undassical  use  of  the  inf.  with 
tig  TO  by  Paul,  I  do  not  find  it  to  be  as  Schulz  has  stated  it.  In  Romans,  I 
find  15  cases  of  infinitives  with  tig  ro;  in  1  Cor.  there  are  5  cases;  in  2  Cor. 
there  are  4;  in  Gal.  1;  in  Eph.  3;  in  Phil.  4;  in  CJol.  not  one;  in  1  Thn., 
2  Tim.,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  not  one.  But  in  our  epistle  we  have  the  inf. 
with  tig  TO,  in  iL  17;  vii.  25;  vui.  8 ;  ix.  14, 28;  x.  2  (M  t<0  ;  x.  15  Q^srA  to')  ; 
xii.  10 ;  xui.  21 ;  i.  e.  7  cases,  just  the  same  as  the  Pauline  ones,  and  two 
more  (x.  2,  15)  of  the  same  nature.  If  the  want  of  frequency,  with  respect 
to  this  construction,  proves  the  spitriousness  of  our  epistle ;  what  does  the 
same  thing  prove,  in  respect  to  the  longer  epistle,  called  the  first  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, which  exhibits  it  only^ve  times?     And  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
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five  epistles  named  above,  which  do  not  at  all  exhibit  ihisjhvouriu  construc- 
tion of  Paul? 

In  regard  to  the  frequency  of  nouns  ending  in  -9/;,  the  proportion  is  not 
greater  than  in  several  of  the  Pauline  epistles ;  as  any  one  may  determine  by 
consulting  a  Greek  Concordance. 

(15)  'Our  epistle  uses  xm^o^vafiis ;  Paul  ^4^0;/  p.  148. 

Ii»^fiiv9fUi  is  used  only  once,  Heb.  x.  24,  and  there  not  in  the  sense  of  ^«Ae^ 

(16)  'Our  epistle  uses  v^f^/Svrf ^oi  {or ancients;  Paul  uses  «-»W^ff.'  p.  149. 
Paul  uses  Trctri^ig  in  this  way,  only  in  Rom.  ix.  5 ;  xi.  28  ;  xv.  8.     As  to 

iFftfv^vrt^Qt,  it  is  a  common  word  for  D^^pT ,  andenis^  Matt.  xv.  2,  Mark  vii.  3, 

5,  also  Sept.     What  should  hinder  Paul  from  electing  either  of  these  syno- 
nymes  at  his  pleasure  ? 

(17)  *  Our  author  uses  flrgo/3A«Vo^«/ ;  Paul  v^otrotficci^a,  ir^oo^i^tt,  ir^ori^fifAt. 
Our  author  uses  difrtxtt^lvrififAi ;  Paul  dtrBiarvifct*  p.  149. 

n^ofixtvofceii  occurs  only  in  xi.  40,  and  is  synonymous,  in  some  of  its  mean- 
ings, with  the  other  verbs  named.  Besides,  is  there  not  as  much  departure 
from  uniformity/ f  in  employing  the  several  words,  v^tratftd^a^  7(oo^/^6>,  w^ot,- 
6T/i(Uf  as  there  is  in  using  T^olS^yii'xoficn  P  And  is  not  oLvrtKeL^iarmfAt  a  classic  and 
Sept.  word,  and  synonymous  with  uv^lvTinfAt  ?  Must  a  writer  never  employ 
but  one  and  the  same  word  ? 

II.  Words  employed  in  the  episde  to  the  Hebrews  in  a  sense  different  from 

that  in  which  Paul  uses  them. 

Some  of  the  objections  drawn  from  words  of  this  class,  have  already  been 
noticed  above. 

(18)  *M««gotfi>^/«  or  jtA«xgo^i//««i' means  patient  waiting  or  expectation,  in 
our  epistle;  in  Paul,  it  means  lenity  towards  others,'  p.  150. 

Paul  employs  it  in  other  senses  than  that  of  lenity;  e.  g.  Col.  i.  1 1 ,  patient 
endurance  of  evil;  so  2  Tim.  iii.  10,  probably  iv,  2,  see  Wahl's  Lex.  In  the 
same  sense  probably  it  is  used  in  Heb.  vi.  12,  15.  But  if  this  be  not  allowed, 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  >«x^o^f;^/»  in  the  sense  of  patient  expectation,  is 
agreeable  to  Hellenistic  usage.     See  Job  vii.  16  Sept.,  and  James  v.  7,  8. 

(19)  '  KetrxXilx-safiut  and  i'roXfiz'soBen  are  used  by  our  author  in  the  sense 
of  restore,  reliquum  esse;  they  are  not  so  used  by  Paul.'  p.  150. 

KetrdXttTreff^en  is  used  actively  in  the  like  sense,  in  Rom.  xi.  4,  and  this 
sense  is  classic  and  Hellenistic.  * A'jroXtl'x-ta^ett  is  used  in  the  active  voice  by 
Paul,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  13,  20,  in  a  sense  as  kindred  to  the  use  of  it  in  our  epistle 
(where  it  is  passive),  as  one  of  these  voices  can  be  to  the  other,  in  regard  to 
a  verb  of  this  nature. 

(20)  ''Tx^r«ff<(,  in  our  epistle,  has  a  diiferent  sense  from  that  in  Pauls 
epistles.'  p.  150.  « 

I  am  not  able  to  perceive  the  difference  between  Cir6craats  in  2  Cor.  ix.  4, 
xi.  17,  and  in  Heb.  iii.  14,  xi.  1.  These  are  all  the  instances  in  which  this 
word  is  employed  by  Paul  or  in  our  epistle,  excepting  Heb.  i.  3,  where  the 
word  is  used  in  the  classical  sense  of  the  later  Greek  writers.     See  Wah's 

Lex.  on  vvwraotS' 

(21)  *  In  Hebrews,  Xoyo;  means  word  given,  assurance,  declaration;  in 
Paul,  doctrine,  command,  word  in  opposition  to  deed.'  p.  150. 

So  also  in  Heb.  xiii.  7,  Xoyo?  means  doctrine,  as  also  in  v.  13,  vi.  1.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  I  Cor.  xv.  54,  it  means  assurance  or  declaration;  as  also  in 
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Rom.  ix.  6,  9  ;  1  Cor.  W.  19;  2  Cor.  i.  18;  1  Tim.  i.  15;  iii.  1;  iv.  9.  Surely 
there  is  no  ground  for  distipction  here.  In  the  sense  of  account  too,  Paul  and 
our  epistle  agree;  e.  g.  Rom.  xiv.  12 ;  Heb.  iv.  13;  xiii.  17. 

(22)  'T»S/f  in  Hebrews,  means  series,  succession;  Paul  uses  it  for  good 
order y  arrangement.^  p.  150. 

Tff  £/f  in  the  SepCuagint  answers  to  m^Ht  prescribed  order  or  arrangemeni, 

Prov.  xxix.  24  [zxxi.  26];  to  ^\^f  Job  xxviii.  13,  Aquila's  translation.     In 

the  Sept.  Job  xxiv.  5.  xxxtL  28,  it  has  the  sense  of  prescribed  arrangement* 
This  sense  fits  equally  well  1  Cor.  xiv.  40 ;  Col.  ii.  5,  and  all  the  cases  where 
it  is  used  in  our  epistle,  viz.  v.  6,  10 ;  vi.  20 ;  vii.  1 1, 17,  21,  all  of  which  are 
merely  the  same  instance  of  r»ii(  repeated.  Even  if  this  exegesis  be  not 
admitted,  still  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  rmiif  is  employed  in  both  the  senses 
named  by  Schulz,  in  the  Septuagint  Greek,  and  also  in  classic  authors.  May 
not  Paul,  like  any  'other  writer,  employ  the  word  in  different  parts  of  his 
writings,  as  he  does  a  multitude  of  other  words,  with  different  shades  of 
meaning? 

(23)  .'  IlAf/«v  is  used  by  our  author  in  the  sense  of  prtestaniior;  by  Paul, 
only  for  more,^  p.  151. 

In  Heb.  liL  3,  vii.  23,  vAi/iiy  is  used  in  the  sense  of  more  ;  certainly  in  the 
last  instance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  occurs  only  once  in  the  sense  of  pra- 
staniior,  xi.  4.  And  this  sense  is  supported  both  by  classic  and  Septuagint 
usage. 

III.  Favourite  expressions  and  peculiar  phraseology/. 

Of  these  Schuhs  has  collected  together  a  great  number;  so  great,  that  if 
they  are  truly  what  he  names  them,  they  must  render  the  genuineness  of  our 
epistle  suspected  by  every  critical  reader.  But  whether  he  has  rightly  attri- 
buted to  these  words  and  expressions  the  characteristics  which  he  gives  them, 
remains  to  be  examined. 

(24)  *  The  use  of  y»e  ^^  ^^^  epistle  is  excessive;  so  much  so,  that  a 
translator,  if  he  means  to  avoid  misleading  his  readers,  must  often  pass  it  over 
unnoticed.  Paul  is  less  frequent  in  the  use  of  this  particle ;  and  employs  it 
only  in  cases  where  it  has  a  meaning.'  p.  152. 

In  the  New  Testament  before  me,  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans 
occupies  fourteen  pages;  that  to  the  Hebrews,  ten.  In  Romans  I  find  yu^ 
145  times,  i.  e.  on  an  average,  more  than  10  to  a  page;  in  our  epistle  I  find 
it  91  times,  i.  e.  on  an  average  a  little  more  than  9  to  a  page.  So  much  for 
this  favourite  particle  of  the  author  of  our  epistle. 

Bleek  (Review,  p.  25)  has  noticed  the  answer  to  Schulz  contained  in  the 
above  paragraph ;  but  he  remarks,  that  the  question  is  not  /low  often  yi^  is 
used,  but  whether  it  is  employed  correctly  and  in  its  proper  place ;  which  he 
thinks  is  overlooked  by  me. 

But  is  not  the  essence  of  Schulz's  objection  drawn  from  the  frequency  of 
its  use  ?  And  in  replying  to  this,  is  not  the  frequency,  of  course,  the  main 
question  with  me?  The  question  whether  yA^  is  classically  used,  in  all  cases 
in  the  New  Testament,  even  by  any  of  its  writers,  I  had  supposed  was  no 
more  a  question.  Even  Schulz  acknowledges  that  Luke,  the  almost  classical 
writer,  employs  y»e  very  much  as  it  is  employed  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, p.  152.  And  when  Bleek  challenges  me  to  find  it  as  much  out  of 
place,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  it  is  in  Heb.  viii.  4  ;  vii.  12,  13;  and  v. 
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11,  Id,  I  reply  by  inviting  his  attention  to  Rom.  i.  18;  v.  7 ;  Yiii.  6;  viiu  7. 
cu^  y»(.  viii.  Idk  18,  24  rir  y«e.  ix.  98,  where  it  is  superadded  to  the  Sq>tuar 
gint.  It  were  easy  to  doable  this  list  from  this  single  epistle.  If  Bleek 
should  endeaTOur  to  show,  that  the  usage  In  these  cases  may,  in  some  tolera. 
ble  measure,  be  justified  by  classic,  and  specially  by  Hellenistic  usage,  then  I 
win  pledge  myself  to  show  that  the  instances  which  he  has  specified,  or  may 
be  able  to  specify,  from  our  epistle  are  equally  conformed  to  these  usages. 
Nay,  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  any  and  all  of  them  may  be  justified,  by  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  Passow's  admirable  Lexicon,  under  the  word  y»^.  The 
development  which  this  writer  has  made,  shows  that  y»^  in  many  of  the 
classics,  is  used  with  very  little  if  any  more  precision  than  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Bleek  farther  remarks,  on  this  occasion,  that  '  I  have  laboured  too  severely 
to  set  aside  the  objections  of  Schulz  in  a  kind  of  mechanical  way,  and  have 
not  durected  my  attention  rather  to  the  great  and  striking  diversities  of  style 
in  our  epistle.'  p.  96. 

My  reply  is,  that  I  have  answered  the  objections  in  the  very  form  in  which 
they  were  urged;  and  that  this  ts  the  proper  way  to  answer  them.  I  am 
grieved  that  critics  could  have  ever  made  such  mechanical  objections  as  Dr 
Schul?  has  done ;  but  nqt  that  I  have  replied  to  them  in  such  a  way  as  the 
nature  of  the  objections  demanded. 

.  In  respect  to  the  great  characteristics  of  style  in  our  epistle,  my  work  will 
testify  for  itself  whether  I  have  overlooked  them. 

(96)  '  The  words  ^^ov^^tp  and  st^^o^m  are  used,  times  almost  without 
number  in  our  epistle,  in  respect  to  Christ's  offiering  up  himself  before  God 
by  means  of  his  death  ;  Paul  does  not  use  the  verb  at  all,  nor  the  noun  but 
once  (Eph.  v.  2)  in  this  sense.'  p.  153. 

These  words  are  employed  in  respect  to  the  offering  by  Christ,  in  Heb.  ix. 
14,  25,  28;  x.  10,  12,  14,  six  instances;  which,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
comparison  between  Christ's  death  and  the  Jewish  ofierings,  is  rather  to  be 
wondered  at  on  account  oiunfrequeni,  than  frequent  occurrence.  But  is  it  not 
truly  surprising  that  Schulz  should  produce,  as  examples  which  have  respect 
to  the  offering  made  by  the  tkaih  of  Chrht,  t^ov^^ip  and  vfoa^o^u  in  Heb. 
V.  1,  3,  7;  viiL  3,  4;  ix.  7,  9;  x.  1,  9,  5,  8,  11,  18;  xL  4,  17  ;  xii.  7?  All 
of  these  refer  to  Jewish  offerings,  excepting  xu.  7,  which  has  wholly  another 
sense.  Nor  is  the  language  of  our  epistle  limited  to  T^oa^^tp  and  v^^a . 
The  writer  uses  dpii^>i^  in  viL  97  bis,  ix.  98 ;  xiii.  1 5 ;  which  is  also  used 
by  other  New  Testament  writers,  e.  g.  James  ii.  21 ;  1  Pet  ii.  5,  94.  As  to 
the  frequency  with  which  Tfos^qA  is  used,  it  is  found  only  in  five  instances  ; 
two  of  these  (x.  5,  8)  are  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament;  and  the  other 
three  (x.  10,14,  18)  ;  are  all  pkunly  occasioned  by  the  quotations  just  named, 
as  they  are  employed  in  reasoning  upon  it*  No  where  else,  in  our  epistle, 
does  the  writer  use  this  word  ;  but  he  employs  dvaU  no  less  tlian  fifteen  times, 
which  word  Paul  has  employed  five  times.  Considering  the  nature  of  the 
discussion  in  our  epistle,  is  there  any  ground  for  the  objection  made  by  Schulz? 

(26)  **Eyyi^ttp  rf  SffI,  and  T^^x^^tu  rf  dff  are  frequent  forms  in  our 
epistle ;  but  not  so  in  Paul.'  p.  153. 

The  first  of  these  phrases  occurs  only  once,  vii.  19.  The  frequency  of  it, 
therefore,  should  not  have  been  alleged.  But  the  same  verb,  as  applied  to 
time,  is  used  in  Heb.  x.  25;  and  in  Rom.  xiii.  12.  That  iyyi^up  r^  dtf  was 
a  usual  form  of  Hebrew  Greek,  is  evident  from  James  iv.  8.     In  respect  to 
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v^i^X^^att  it  is  nearly  a  synonyme  mih  tyyi^uw^  and  is  used  a  great  Dumber 
of  limes  in  the  New  Testament,  and  by  Paul  in  1  Tim.  vi.  3»  but  in  thefigur- 
adve  sense  of  attmcUng  to,  giving  heed  to.  The  use  of  it  in  our  ejMstle  (it  is 
employed  seven  times)  is  occasioned,  by  its  correspondence  with  the  Hebrew 
^npHf  which  describes  the  action  of  ttpproMhing  God  with  an  offering,  an 

idea  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  comparisons  instituted,  must  of  necessity 
frequently  occur. 

(27)  *  Such  forms  asxetficfieiinip  m^otir-'fAtoSiaTrtt^tdW'^^'iiir^rtfAii^-' 
WK^c-^xuyytxUp^vayytxUf,  are  frequent  and  peculiar  to  our  epistle.' 
p.  158. 

In  Paul  too  we  have  hotfifiaptnf  jc'^^tp-^dTrovroTiip^-cnfAttop-^KeiTttKhaiyit 

rw    x69fitoi^fAtod^it^fi^ufittow'--'Hrri(pttPOit^d^Toi^^^Mbofiip'~^^ip{Oit^ 
x^«Toy— fXtfyyfX/ocj'— ^o^^^y— i^roTivv— ^T^/<jn99<y.     Is  not  thb  equally  pe^ 
culiarf 

(28)  '  A<«d9»t),  and  the  compounds  and  derivatives  of  nhivm,  are  unusually 
frequent  in  our  epistie.'  p.  1 54. 

Aim^iiKn  is  employed  by  Paul  nine  times ;  but  in  our  epistle,  where  the 
nature  of  the  comparison  lies  between  the  old  covenant  and  the  new,  the 
more  frequent  use  of  this  word  was  altogether  to  be  expected.  Out  of  the 
seventeen  instances,  however,  in  which  our  author  uses  it,  six  are  quoted  from 
the  Old  Testament,  viz.  viii.  8,  9  bis,  10;  ix.  20  ;  x.  16 ;  and  three  more  are  in 
the  phrases  transferred  from  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  ix.  i  bisj  x.  29 ;  so  that 
eight  instances  only  belong  properly  to  our  author's  style.  Could  a  less  num- 
ber than  this  be  rationally  expected,  conadering  the  nature  of  the  discussion  ? 

As  to  the  uncommonly  frequent  use  of  the  compounds  and  derivates  of 
rS^n/Ai  in  our  epistie,  the  following  is  the  result  of  comparison.  Atetri^nf^i  four 
times  in  Hebrews,  two  of  which  are  hi  quotations,  viz.  viiL  10  ;  x.  16.  In 
the  other  two  cases,  the  word  is  employed  m  a  sense  different  from  the  one 
usual  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.  ix.  16,  17.  'MLtri^tf  is  one  of  the  eSx^g 
XtyofAwtt  of  our  epistle  (see  on  these  Sect.  29).  MfratrBnfit  is  used  three 
times ;  also  in  Gal.  i.  6 ;  dBtrtip,  Hebrews  once,  Paul  six  times ;  dBirnvts, 
Hebrews  twice ;  Mofiodtntp,  Hebrews  twice  (poft^twia  in  Rom.  ix.  4) ;  J «-/- 
dtfftSf  Hebrews  once,  Paul  twice ;  T^sfft{,  Hebrews  t>nce,  Paul  six  times ; 
drorl^itfAt,  Hebrews  once,  Paul  four  times.  Oan  the  position  of  Schuiz  be  sup- . 
ported,  when  the  result  of  investigation  turns  out  thus  ? 

(29)  '  TOiUovp,  to  bring  to  peifection,  to  advance  to  the  higheet  place,  is  a 
favourite  expression  of  our  epistie.*  p.  154. 

It  is  so  employed  in  ii.  10 ;  v.  9  $  vii.  28 ;  xiL  28  ;  but  in  a  different  ac- 
ceptation in  vu.  19 ;  ix.  9 ;  x.  1,  14  ;  xi.  40 ;  (perhaps  the  last  instance  be- 
longs to  the  other  category).  To  the  former  peculiar  sense  of  rt'kuim  (as 
alleged),  Paul  is  no  stranger,  Phil.  uL  12,  comp.  2  0)r.  xii.  9.  Other  Hellen- 
ists  also  employ  it  in  the  same  manner;  Luke  xiii.  82.  The  derivative  forms 
TfXf /(Wff/f  and  TiKuimiu  viL  1 1 ;  xii.  2  ;  occur  once  only  in  this  epistie.  Tf Afi- 
mtt  also  in  Luke  i.  45. 

(80)  '  K^trrtif  is  employed  frequently,  by  our  author,  in  a  sense  altogether 
peculiar,  viz.  in  the  sense  of  more  excellent,^  p.  154. 

In  the  same  sense  Paul  uses  it  in  1  Cor.  xiL  8 1 ;  a  sense,  moreover,  which 
is  common  to  classic  and  Hellenistic  usage. 

(31)  *  Alitptos  is  unusually  frequent ;  e.  g.  aitunog  joined  with  96»r»^i«-*xf/- 
/it«— -wHv^flt— Xi/T^«ff/r-"«'^»J^«M,u/flB — htiBfiKvif  etc.*  p.  154, 
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But  Paul  uses  «/«wof  ^mi — x^vog—-S^Uc^fi»^g-^$uinitet  /SXfxo^Mne*— «/4»f/of 
dXiS^of — Ttt^eixTinvis — xf»ro( — 8o|>i.  Paul  uses  the  word  twenty-four  times ; 
our  epistle  only  six, 

(32)  '  Ztiii  and  {^p  are  used  very  frequently  by  our  author  to  denote  per^ 
petuity,  lasting,  continuance.*  p.  155. 

So  they  are  by  Paul  v  e.  g.  Rom.  ix.  86 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  3 ;  vi.  16 ;  1  Thess. 
i.  9  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  15  ;  iv.  10  ;  and  this  sense  is  frequent  in  the  New  Testament. 

(33)  *  The  frequent  use  of  vug  in  thj  singular  is  striking.'  p.  155. 

•  Our  epistle  makes  ten  pages  in  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament  lying 
before  me ;  and  I  find  x«f  in  the  singular  16  times  in  it,  i.  e.  on  an  average 
about  once  and  half  to  each  page.  The  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  makes  four 
and  a  half  pages,  and  I  find  the  same  iF&i  in  it  23  times,  i.  e.  on  an  average 
more  than  five  times  to  each  page.  So  much  for  the  strikingly  frequent  use 
of  ip&g  in  our  epistle  ! 

(34)  '  The  words  o^^f,  x;a»^<V,  Itfyxs^,  and  ct^i/Fwroy  are  unusually  frequent  in 
our  epistle.' p.  155. 

'Odfy  is  hot  used  in  the  acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul  (see  in  respect  to 
4!xat£  Xfyo/MSFM,  Sect.  29)  ;  but  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  common.  Xa^lg 
Paul  uses  fifteen  times.  '  E^nxf ^  is  peculiar  to  Hebrews,  and  occurs  thrice. 
'Adi/jwrov  is  employed  four  times  in  our  epistle;  twice  by  Paul;  and' four 
times  by  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

,  (35)  *  (Compounds  of  words  with  w,  are  favourite  forms  with  our  author.' 
p.  155. 

The  following  results  will  show  how  far  this  is  well  founded.  EC0fTog  oc- 
curs in  Heb.  one  tinie ;  tv0urfi(,  1;  tuel^ttrrotf,  Heb.  1,  Paul  8  ;  ivet^icTw,  Heb. 
3  ;  fvet^iareiSf  Heb.  1 ;  ixf>^ei^ta,  Heb.  2 ;  tv>.et^of^»t,  Heb.  1  ;  fVTCitu,  Heb. 
1;  tuvf^ioretrof,  Heb.  1 ;  tvhoyteh  Heb.  2,  Paul  9  ;  tifMyih,  Heb.  6,  Paul  8  ; 
tviun^o(,  Heb.  1;  tvhoKelp,  Heb.  3,  Paul  11.  On  the  other  hand,  compare  the 
compounds  of  this  sort  in  Paul,  which  do  not  occur  in  our  epistle ;  viz.  tvytviis, 
tifxyyiXiov,  fvayyOnvrvSf  fvdox/et,  tue^yiciUf  iu^ugf  tuKtu^u,  fVK»i^(,  fvXoyiiTOi, 
ttitotUy  tvfAere^oTOf,  iuo^vfAat,  tux^^tJtrog^  eifTr^ei^gf  fuTr^oauTria,  tvaifinet,  sM" 
fislp,  siwsfiigf  euanfcoSf  tC<r'jrhay)CPOs,  ivv^^nfAOPug^  sifax^/*^''^*  waxif*^**  tur^pfrfT^tx, 
tif^n^fAiUf  fv(PfifAos^  tv^Qetlfttf  suxx^tariu,  tvxfiiqivritt^  ivxP^t^f^iy  ^yXffVTOi,  tw^u^ 
xfuf  tvithlti.     Is  there  lyay.  foundation  for  the  assertion  of  Schuiz  ? 

(36)  '  Compounds  with  &pA  are  unusually  frequent  in  our  author,'  p.  156. 
The  fact  stands  thus.      Once  only  are  aiy«5cxo^«/,  diftt6ta^a,  dpuKu/Pt^a, 

dpuya,  d9»Ka/^7rrat,  d»»'hoyi^9fA»t,  dptMrav^,  dvocriK'ha,  used  in  our  epistle, 
'Ay«e^i^«  is  employed  four  times.  In  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find,  d»»m 
^tPtt  7,  dwttyyiXhti  2,  dwetytptiajui  8,  dwdyvrnftg  2,  dvdyu  1,  dvet^da  2,  dpu^c*^ 
irv^ti  1,  dpx^dKKa  1,  dpeiSffctt  5,  dvAxtthufftg  2,  aitttKa,t»6u  1,  dttatKti'hv'x'TCi  2, 
dpctKi^uTiCiiofMH  2,  dkUKOxra  2,  dyttK^iva  10,  dpuhuft^vu  4,  dttdhvatg  1,  dpetXya 

1,  dptikloiUi  lyditaJt^aytei  I,  dpufciptt  1,  difetktoa  I,  dpttpi^tt  1,  d^d^tog  I,  dpuiittg 

2,  dvetvcttw  4,  dpei'sifcira  1,  dp»7rc!?i6yfiTog  2,  dpuvXyi^  5,  dpaarurSa  1,  ivetrL' 
fivif^i  1 ,  dpttr^iTtt  2,  dyayf/vxfii  1 ;  all  of  which  are  wanting  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Is  there  any  want  of  frequency  in  compounds  of  this  sort,  in  the 
writings  of  Paul  ?  Rather  is  there  not  even  a  want  of  frequency,  with  respect 
to  words  of  this  class  in  our  epistle  ? 

(37)  *  Good  periods,  with  comparisons  by  offoih-^roaovro,  with  tt  yd^vug 
liy  with  KttBag,  etc.,  are  not  so  frequent  in  Paul's  writings  as  here.'  p.  156. 

In  what  other  epistle  has  Paul  had  so  frequent  occasion  for  comparisons  ? 
(88)  '  2«fT)}^iV,  in  the  sense  of  Christian  happiness,  is  peculiar  to  our  epis- 
tle.     *A»TtMyi»  is  also  peculiar.'  p.  156. 
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<a)  Our  epistle  does  not  limit  the  word  oaTti^tu  to  such  a  sense.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  its  usual  acceptation,  in  ii.  10 ;  xi.  7,  and  probably  in  v.  9;  vi.  9;  ix. 
28.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  uses  ottrn^iu  for  Christian  hc^ppiness,  Rom.  x. 
1,  10;  xi.  11;  Eph.  i.  13;  1  Thess.  v.  8,  9;  2  Thess.  ii.  13;  2  Tim.  iu.  15. 
{fi)  As  to  difrtTioyitt,  it  is  not  found,  it  is  true,  in  Paul's  acknowledged  epistles; 
but  it  is  in  Jude  vr.  1 1;  and  the  verb  A^vrAfV^,  is  in  Rom.  x.  21;  Tit.  i.  9;  ii.  9. 

(39)  *  Mtt^Tu^th  and  fcet^rv^tta^at,  in  the  sense  of  bearing  honorary  testi- 
numy^  are  peculiar  to  our  epistle.'  p.  156. 

They  are  not.  See  Rom.  x.  2;  1  Tim.  v.  10;  and  often  in  the  gospels,  as 
may  be  seen  in  any  of  the  New  Testament  lexicons. 

(40)  *  The  following  habitual  expressions,  so  often  employed  by  Paul,  are 
wanting  in  our  epistle,  viz.  w  ^iy^a  v/aAs  oiyMf/y^-dcA*  vfcAg  slhhtu-^rovTo  ^s 
(PnfAt~~y9(»qil^u  {ypt$^^ofA,f¥)  2f  vftiiw—'tSftei  yA^^oth»ft,i»  \ky  etc.<— y/jr^M/»  ^v/a&{ 
/6oi;Xo/««i— t/  of*  i^ufAftf^dy^'h^  i^7  r/f— igwf  oup  ^oi— 5  dyvours — fc^  yfj^wT*—  ' 
ri  oSir-^ri  yeio — <2^  oujr— ^/uf votr»yf.   p.  157  seq. 

If  the  want  of  these  forms  of  expression  in  our  epistle  proves  it  to  be  spu- 
rious, theii  the  same  argument  must  prove'  a  great  part  of  Paul's  epistles  to  be 
so.  E.  g.  ov  ^i7<a  vfA&s  dypostif  is  not  in  Gal.,  Phil.,  Col,  2  Thess.,  1  Tim.,  2 
Tim.,  Tit.,  Philemon.  Favourite  as  Schulz  represents  this  phrase  to  be,  it  is 
found  only  in  Romans  twice,  1  Corinthians  twice ;  and  in  2  Cor.,  ov  y»^  d^Ao- 

ft§»  vfA&s  dywouif,  once &t>,u  H  ufcAg  Mif»t  is  once  in  1   Cor.  xi.  3,  and 

wanting  in  all  the  other  Pauline  epistles  ;  an  expression,  therefore,  singularly 
favourite. — Tot^ro  lH  ^^ci  is  in  1  Cor.  twice,  and  wanting  in  all  the  rest  of 
Paul's  works.— ry«(/i^«  (ypAt^i^ofcfp)  H  vfu»,  Paul  uses  four  times.  The  verb 
is  employed  some  twenty  times,  in  all  hb  epistles,  but  not  in  the  formula 
mentioned  by  Schulz.  OHu,  otietfctp,  etc.,  are  used  very  often  by  Paul ;  in 
our  epistle,  less  frequently.  In  x.  30  we  have  othafAWy  and  five  other  cases 
of  derivates  from  fSiu  •r  M»  occur. — TtwiVKitp  H  vfcAg  fiovhofitti,  occurs  only 

in  Phil.  ].  12 Ti  wp  i^vfittv,  in 'Rom.  six  times,  and  no  where  else.    Which 

then  is  spurious,  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  all  the  others  ? — 'E^i ?f  oup  /uo/, 
only  twice,  Rom.  ix.  19;  xi.  19.— 'Egfi  rtg,  only  once,  1  CJor.  xv.  37. — -"H  dy- 
MfiTf,  only  twice,  Rom.  vi.  3;  vii.  1 . — ^M^  yhotrot  only  in  Gal.  and  Romans.— 
T/  y«e,  not  Ml  Gal.,  Eph.,  Col.,  1  Thess.,  2  Thess.,  1  Tim.,  2  Tim.,  Titus — 
T/  cCp,  not  in  any  of  Paul's  epistles  except  Rom.,  1  Cor.,  and  Galatians.-u 
"A^a  wp,  only  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  Gal.  once,  Eph.  once,  1  Thess. 
once,  2  Thess.  once.  'A^«  is  used  by  our  author  too,  iv.  9;  xiL  8. — Mtpovpytj 
in  Rom.  and  Phil. ;  but  no  where  else  in  Paul's  epistles. 

Certain  is  it,  then,  that  the  same  argument  which  would  prove  the  spu- 
riousness  of  our  epistle,  would  also  prove  the  spuriousness  of  more  or  less  of 
Paul's  acknowledged  epistles  ;  for  there  is  not  a  single  phrase  mentioned  by 
Schulz,  in  all  his  list  of  *'  favourite  expressions  often  repeated  by  Paul/' 
which  is  not  wanting  in  more  or  less  of  his  acknowledged  epbtles.  Only  the 
words  oDtfy  ofhofitp^  etc.,  are  to  be  excepted.  Many  of  these  favouritisms,  we 
see  too,  upon  examination  turn  out  to  belong  only  to  some  single  epistle ;  e.  g. 
Six*  a  VfcAs  Mpui,  rovro  )i  ^nf^i,  ytpaotutp  )f  vfAAf  ^T^ofitetif  r/  ovy  i^fcsp^ 
iftlg  oup  fcoty  i^iJ  rts^  and  ($  dypMtn,  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  man  of 
Schulz's  intelligence,  could  willingly  risk  the  hazard  of  such  arguments  as 
these. 

I  have  omitted  no  aigument  of  a  philological  nature,  which  Schulz  has 
brought  forward,  except  a  few  Aitm^  "htyifttpa^  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  take 
notice.      IT  the  reader  hesitates  in  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  some  parts  of 
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these  answers  to  Schuh,  which  I  have  kid  before  him,  I  request  him  to  sus- 
pend his  decision,  until  he  shall  liave  read  through  the  sequel ;  in  which  the 
general  method  of  aigument  used  by  Schuk  and  Seyffitfth,  will  be  the  subject 
of  further  observation.  Before  I  proceed  to  this,  however,  the  all^gatioos  of 
Seyffarth,  in  cases  wherein  they  differ  from  those  of  Schulz,  and  from  those 
made  by  Bertholdt  and  others,  which  have  already  been  examined*  must  be 
considered.  I  do  not  aim  at  writhig  a  regular  review  of  Seyffarth^s  whole 
book,  but  merely  to  pass  in  review  such  aiguments  of  his  as  have  not  already 
been  examined,  omitting  only  those  on  which  it  cannot  well  be  supposed  that 
he  placed  any  important  reliance. 


XXVIII.    ObJBCTIONS  09  SbTFFABTH  XXAMINBDi 

I  SHALL  first  examine  the  objections  drawn  from  the  alleged  '*  peculiarity  of 
the  matters  treated  of,**  in  our  epistle. 

(1)  'Paul  concerns  himself  only  with  those  churches  which  he  himself 
established.  He  was  not  the  founder  of  any  church  purely  Hebrew.  The 
person  who  in  our  epistle  addresses  the  Hebrews,  must  have  sustained  a  rela- 
tion to  them  very  different  from  that  which  Paul  sustained.*  Sect  47. 

Is  any  thing  plainer,  however,  throughout  the  whole  ^istle,  than  the  hd, 
tlmt  the  writer  of  it  was  not  a  founder  or  bishop  of  the  church  whom  he  ad- 
dresses? Not  a  hint  of  either  of  these  relations  is  discoverable.  The  dr- 
cumstances,  then,  agree  altogether  with  the  condition  of  Paul,  who  did  not 
found  or  preside  over  the  Hebrew  churches.  But  the  assumption  that  Paul 
never  concerned  himself  with  any  churches  of  which  he  was  not  himself  the 
founder  is  manifestly  erroneous.  Did  not  this  apostle  write  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans  before  he  ever  saw  Rome?  See  Rom.  L  13 ;  xv.  24.  Are  not  the 
expressions  in  this  epistle  as  aflfectionate  and  as  authoritative,  to  say  the  least, 
as  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews?  Paul,  surely,  had  a  very  deep  sympathy 
and  tender  concern  for  his  Jewish  brethren ;  see  Rom,  ix.  1  seqr;  x.  1  seq.;  xi. 
1  seq.  Compare,  for  expressions  of  kindness,  Heb.  vL  20  seq.;  x.  28  seq.;  in 
particular  v.  34»  if  the  reading  h^fUis  (mv  be  adopted  ;  and  Titmann,  in  his 
recent  edition  on  the  New  Testament,  has  adopted  it. 

(2)  '  Paul  no  where  treats  formally  of  the  dignity  of  Jesus ;  nor  does  he 
any  where  employ  such  arguments  as  our  epistle  exhibits,  agamst  defection 
from  Christianity.'  p.  104. 

Paul  no  where  else  treats  of  the  resurrection,  in  such  a  manner  as  1 
Cor.  XV.  does ;  nor  of  many  other  subjects,  discussed  in  that  epistle;  does  it 
follow,  that  Paul  did  not  write  the  first  epistle  te  the  Ccmnthians,  because  it 
has  l^eae  pemUUmtieMf  Besides,  the  fact  is  not  correctly  stated  by  Sey&rth. 
Surely  Rom.ix.  5 ;  Eph.  i.  20 — 23 ;  Phil.  ii.  6— 11 ;  Col.  i.  IS — 19,  oontam 
something  about  the  dignity  of  Christ ;  not  to  mention  many  other  passages. 
That  the  apostle  has  no  where,  except  in  our  epistle,  entered  into  a  formal 
comparison  of  Christ  with  others,  is  true ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say,  tiiat  no 
where  else  did  the  occasion  demand  it. 

(3)  *  Paul  every  where  inveighs  agunst  Jewish  opinions ;  urges  justification 
X^tU  ^^*>f  M6fiov,  and  f»  TrioTutg ;  dwells  on  the  glorious  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  urges  the  equal  right  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  blessings  of  the  Chris- 
tian rdigion.     Not  a  word  of  all  this  in  the  epistie  to  the  Hebrews.'  p.  105. 

And  where  is  there  any  thing  of  all  tills,  in  the  first  epbtle  to  the  Corin- 
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thians?  Must  a  writer  always  speak  of  the  very  same  subjects,  and  in  the 
very  same  way  ?  And  if  he  does  not,  but  speaks  pro  re  nata^  is  it  any  just 
ground  of  suspicion,  that  such  of  his  letters  as  are  not  exactly  like  certain 
other  ones,  cannot  be  genuine  ? 

(4)  '  It  is  wonderful  that  our  epistle  should  represent  the  devil  as  the  cause 
of  death,  ii.  14 ;  Paul  knows  nothing  of  such  a  cause,  see  2  Tim.  i.  10;  I 
Cor.  XV.  55.'  p.  106. 

This  objection  is  built  on  an  exegeds  of  Heb.  iL  1 4  which  cannot  be  sup- 
ported; see  the  commentary  on  this  passage.  But  if  the  exegesis  were 
correct,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  apostle  might  not,  in  one  passage,  express 
a  sentiment  which  he  has  no  where  else  expressed.  See  for  example,  1  Cor. 
XV.  22 — 28.  After  all,  it  is  not  true  that  Paul  does  not  recognise  Satan  as 
the  author  of  the  condemning  sentence  which  Adam  incurred ;  see  I  Tim.  11. 
13,  14;  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  comp.  with  Rom.  v.  12  seq. 

(5)  '  Paul,  when  he  writes  to  any  church,  enters  into  a  particular  considera- 
tion of  all  their  wants,  and  woes,  and  dangers;  e.  g.  in  his  epistles  to  the 
Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Galatians,'  p.  107  seq.  • 

And  does  Paul  any  where  show  a  deeper  sympathy  for  those  whom  he 
addresses,  than  the  vrriter  of  our  epistle  exhibits  ?  Must  every  epistle  which 
a  man  writes  be  de  omni  actbUff  or  de  omni  re  possibilif  As  Paul  was  not 
bishop  of  the  church  whom  he  addresses  in  our  epistle,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected  that  he  would  use  the  same  degree  of  freedom,  in  all  respects,  which 
he  uses  in  some  others  of  his  epistles.  Particularly,  we  may  well  suppose 
that  he  would  be  sparing  in  localities  and  personalities,  if  his  epistle  was  de- 
signed to  be  encyclical^  as  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  it  was. 

(6)  '  Our  epistle  every  where  urges  to  riXti6nnrm ;  not  so  Paul.  With  our 
author  too,  the  Sonship  of  Christ  i»  the  great  TOin6rns  oC  religion ;  not  so  in 
Paul.  See  1  Cor.  ill.  1 1,  where  it  is  reckoned  as  the  JoundaHon,  Where 
too  has  Pftul  compared  Christ  to  the  angels?*  p.  110. 

That  Paul  does  not  urge  forward  those  whom  he  addresses,  to  a  higher 
degree  of  Christian  knowledge  and  virtue,  is  an  allegation  which  I  believe  to 
be  nooe/,  and  which  needs  to  be  met  only  when  something  is  brought  forward 
to  substantiate  it  As  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Somhip  being  reckoned  as 
the  fimndaium  of  Christianity,  I  find  nothing  of  it  in  1  Cor.  ill.  1 1,  where 
Christ,  in  his  mediatorial  person  or  character  simply,  is  presented.  That 
Paul's  acknowledged  epistles  have  not  run  a  panllel  between  Christ  and  the 
angels,  is  true  enough ;  but  how  are  we  to  show  that  Paul  never  could  do 
this  in  one  epistle;  because  he  has  not  done  it  in  another? 

(7)  '  There  is  more  pure  and  continuous  argument  in  our  epistle,  than  in 
those  of  Paul.' 

There  is  more  pure  and  continuous  argument  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
than  there  is  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  and 
Thessalonians ;  but  is  this  any  proof,  that  Paul  did  not  write  the  latter  epistles  ? 
And  most  the  tenor  of  all  the  epistles  which  any  man  writes,  however  diverse 
the  occasion  ind  the  subject  may  be,  always  be  one  and  the  same  ?  . 

(8)  '  Paul  cites  the  Old  Testament  with  great  freedom,  at  one  time  foUow- 
mg  the  Septuaglnt,  and  at  another,  the  Hebrew.  Our  author  keeps  close  to 
the  Septwigint.' 

The  case  is  too  strongly  stated.  It  is  not  exactly  correct,  in  either  respect. 
But  if  it  were,  it  does  not  follow,  that  in  writuig  to  those  who  had  the  Greek 
Scriptures  in  their  own  hands,  and  were  habitually  conversant  with  them, 
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Paul  would  not  keep  closer  than  usual  to  the  words  of  the  ancient  oracles.    It 
is  altogether  natural  that  he  should  do  so ;  see  above  in  Sect.  27.  No.  2d. 
I  now  proceed  to  objections  drawn  from  words  and  phrases. 

I.  ObfecUoM  drawn  from  peculiar  phrases, 

(9)  '  The  following  phrases  are  m/  generis  ei  maxhne  peculiaret,  in  our 
epistle ;  viz.  htt^o^n^if  Swoftm  Kkm^pofcfip,  tfptu  tig  vttri^y  ^^^  vrt^ttvoup,  xe- 

Af A«Xii^jr«ir,  x«^^i|ff/«  TVf  iXx/^f » VTOtxua  rns  »^x^S»  rip  Xoyttp  rw  Sfov  o/ikmav* 

ir^p  XttfAfitiiiffdm,  xt^iKtivdeti  dutt^rmp,  »^thttt  rip  r^f  »^)Gii  X^op,  iial  f s-i  Tffjr 
TOm6riiT»  ^^dmtf  ytiottodm  om^&(  iiew^apUv,  fUftniTetl  rip  ^ttt  frlortut  »Ai}^ 
pofMVPTUPt  Ayxv^  fX«-i)o(,  vgoxtifftipn  iXvie,  h»svg  %i{  ro  2«iira jdf,  ivroAi)  ««-oSfiMi- 
rovjTy  utTttT4dtf*ipifi  h^vpih  ^^  «»«r«Xi;ro^  Mx^^tcfiipot  «70  rip  «^«^r«X«», 
hfuutifAmrtt  X«ir^/«f,  vt^ixtK»Xuf*f*ipos  x^^Vt  vraaip  Ixup,  letivtoBtn  x^^^o- 
f*ipfipf  h^nxtil  &Ptth  Aod hvtim  oiAntii*  p.  83. 

Admitting  now  that  the  same  phraseology  cannot  be  found  in  Paul's 
epistl A,  is  not  the  Greek  of  these  phrases  classic  or  Hellenistic  ?  Is  it  not 
such  as  a  writer  might  choose,  without  any  uncommon  peculiarities  ?  But 
without  insisting  on  this,  I  have  only  to  remark,  at  present,  that  the  same  kind 
of  argument  which  Seyffarth  adduces,  if  it  be  valid,  wiU  prove  any  one  of  Paul's 
epistles  to  be  spurious  with  equal  force.  I  must  refer  the  reader,  for  the  il* 
lustration  and  proof  of  this,  to  Sect.  29  in  the  sequel. 

11.  Objection*  from  the  peculiar  forme  andjuncturee  ofworde  in  our  epietle, 

( 10)  '  Our  author  makes  a  peculiarly  frequent  use  of  composite  words.  His 
epistle  contains  534  words  of  this  sort ;  while  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans uses  only  478.'  p.  91. 

Without  following  on  in  the  steps  of  Seyffarth,  in  order  to  examine  whether 
bis  enumeration  is  correct,  I  take  it  as  he  has  presented  it.  I  open  my  New 
Testament  at  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  accidentally,  and  proceed  to  count 
the  composite  words ;  which  amount,  if  I  have  made  no  mistakes,  to  1 78 ;  the 
number  of  pages  is  three.  The  epistle  then  averages  59  composite  words  to 
a  page.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  occupies  10  pages,  and  has,  according 
to  Seyf&rth,  534  composite  words,  i.  e.  on  an  average  53  to  a  page.  If  it  is 
spurious  for  thisjeason,  a  fortiori  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  must  be  counted 
spurious  also. 

(11)'  Our  author  is  partial  to  the  use  of  participles,  and  of  the  gen.  abso- 
lute. He  employs  84  active  participles,  and  107  passive  and  middle  ones, 
and  seven  cases  of  the  gen.  absolute ;  while  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
there  are  only  90  active  participles,  and  42  passive,  and  no  cases  of  the  gen. 
absolute.'  p.  8 1 . 

Allowing  the  enumeration  of  Seyffigurth  to  be  correct,  the  average  number 
of  participles  on  each  page  will  be  for  Hebrews,  nineteen ;  for  Romans,  ten. 
Put  now  this  principle  to  the  test,  in  some  other  epistles.  If  I  have  rightly 
counted,  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  has  active  participles  34,  passive  40, 
pages  three ;  average  number  of  participles  to  a  page,  24.  Ephesians  has  ac- 
tive participles,  60,  passive  24,  pages  four  and  a  half;  average  to  a  page  23. 
Of  course,  if  our  epistle  is  spurious  because  it  employs  so  many  as  19  parti- 
ciples to  each  page,  then  these  epistles  must  be  spurious  which  employ  23  or 
24  to  a  page. 

And  as  to  the  gen.  absolute,  2  Cor.  (which  has  active  participles  97, 
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passive  77,  pages  nine,  average  to  a  page  19,  the  same  as  in  our  epistle,)  has 
the  geu.  absolute  three  times.  Can  any  thing  be  more  inconclusive,  now, 
than  such  a  species  of  reasoning  ? 

(12)  *  Our  author  has  peculiar  junctures  of  words  ;  e.  g.  hxptr9¥  hfiifwp  ro 
dfifT»Biroif  riisfiovTi^s,  KOi»«¥iit  with  the  gen.,  hei^^rt^e  v»^»,  ^eu  v^ert^u, 
dwavreMtf  rltw  m»(«i',  vm^ifAaTOk  dawirov^  ayaytlf  uf  2o|cu',  K^mrnvtut  with  the 
ace.  ti^vitetTO¥  with  the  inf.  after  it,  «/  ^^rt^ir  iifii^any  futra^oKhitv  0i^X/oy.* 
p.  81. 

Some  of  these  phrases  are  Pauline ;  e.  g.  d»m9raati  ptx^Zpf  Rom.  i.  4 ;  xv. 
12  ;  xxi.  24  ;  Phil.  iii.  II.  So  iifuyyOil^a  with  the  ace.  Rom.  x.  5  bis ;  2  Cor. 
xi.  7 ;  Gal.  L  9.  In  regard  to  the  others,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  they  will 
prove  too  much ;  for  the  same  kind  of  aigument  would  show  (as  we  shall  here- 
after  see,)  that. the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  spurious.  The  phrases 
in  question  are  all  either  classic  or  Alexandrine  Greek ;  and  how  can  it  be 
shown,  then,  that  it  was  either  impossible  or  improbable  that  Paul  should  em- 
ploy them  ? 

III.  Obfections  drawn  from  the  use  of  words^  employed  in  our  epistle,  in  a 
sense  different  from  that  which  Paul  attaches  to  them, 

( 13)  '  Tlog  dfov  in  our  epistle  designates  the  higher  nature  of  Christ,  and  not 
the  Messiah  simply.     In  Paul  it  has  the  latter  sense.'  p.  60  seq. 

Paul  also  uses  it  in  the  former  sense,  in  Rom.  i.  3,  4 ;  viii  3,  32,  and  proba- 
bly in  2  Cor.  i.  19.  In  our  epistle  it  is  used  in  the  sense  alleged  by  Seyiiarth 
to  be  the  .exclusive  one,  only  in  i.  2  and  perhaps  vii.  3.  In  other  cases  it  is 
employed  in  the  usual  sense  of  Messiah  ;  viz.  in  L  5  bis ;  viii.  4 ;  xiv.  6  ;  v.  6  ; 
vi.  6  ;  vii.  28  ;  x.  29. 

(14)  *  KXn^pofcog,  lord,  possessor,  is  peculiar  to  our  epistle.'  p.  63. 

Not  so.  In  Rom.  iv.  13.  14  ;  viii.  17  ;  Gal.  iii.  29  ;  iv.  7  ;  Tit.  iii.  7,  it  is. 
used  in  the  same  way.  .  Indeed  the  usage  of  xAv^jr^^o;  in  this  sense,  is  PaU" 
line  instead  of  Auti-pauline. 

(15)  '  Our  author  uses  vviaraoig  in  the  sense  oi  fimdamentum,  Heb.  i.  3  ; 
Paul  no  where  employs  ft  in  such  a  sense.'  p.  66. 

In  Heb.  i.  8,  vvoaToots  is  unique.  In  iii.  14  ;  xi.  1,  v'JFovretatf  means  cof^fi- 
denc^ ;  so  ui  Paul,  2  Cor.  ix.  14 ;  xi.  17. 

(16)  **'E^oi'  in  the  sense  of  benqficence,  Heb.  vL  10,  is  peculiar  to  our 
epistle.'  p.  &6, 

Th^  meaning  attributed  to  §^00  here,  is  deduced  merely  from  the  context, 
viz.,  from  dytt^me  which  follows  it.  The  sense  of  i^op  itself  here  does  not 
differ  from  that  which  it  has,  in  Eph.  ii.  10 ;  Col.  L  10 ;  Tit.  ii.  14 ;  specially  2 
Cor.  ix.  8;  1  Tim.  vi.  18.     So  also  in  Matt.  xxvL  10;  Acts.  ix.  36. 

(17)'  niix/»o(  m  our  epistle  (viL  4)  means  quam  insignis,  how  distinguished; 
Paul  applies  it  only  to  magnitude.  Gal.  vi.  11.*  p.  77. 

These  two  instances  are  the  only  ones,  in  which  viixixos  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament.  n«Al»o;  properly  signifies,  o^t^Aafnui^t/ticfe.  It  might  heap- 
plied  either  in  a  physical  or  mora/ sense.  In  Gral.  vi.  1 1,  it  is  applied  in  the 
former  sense,  (so  also  in  the  Septuagint,  Zach.  ii.  2  ;)  in  Heb.  vii.  4  it  is  used 
in  the  latter  sense;  at  least,  it  designates  greatness  of  rank  or  condition.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  natural  than  the  derivation  of  tUs  secondary  sense  of  the 
word,  in  such  a  case,  from  the  primary  one  ? 

(18)  '  Of  MS,  Heb.  viii.  8,  10,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  tota  gens ;  Paul  does 
not  employ  it  in  this  sense/  p.  77- 
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It  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  both  of  these  instances  are  not  our  author's  own 
words;  they  are  quotations  from  the  Septuagmt.  As  to  the  writer^  own  use 
of  of«of,  he  employs  it  in  the  usual  sense,  viz.,  houtehold;  see  Heb.  iii.  3 — 6 ; 
X.  21 ;  xi.  7 ;  and  comp.  1  Cor.  L  16  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  4;  t.  12, 15;  t.  4;  2  Tim.  i. 
16;  iv.  19,  etc. ;  also  Acts  m  10;  x.  2,  etc. 

(19)  ** ETi9VP»y4ty4  is  peculiar  to  our  epistle.'  p.  77. 

It  is  employed  but  once,  Heb.  x.  25.  Only  once  more  it  as  found  in  all 
the  New  Testament,  and  that  is  in  2  Thess.  iL  1.  m  a  sense  like  that  in  Heb. 
X.  35.  If  any  thing  can  be  £Edrly  deduced  from  this,  it  is  in  fiivour  of  the 
Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle. 

(2(p  *  Ko^^iK^,  in  the  sense  of  ezomoHtm  (Heb.  ix.  1.)  is  peculiar.  Paul 
uses  x4afM9e  and  x4»99fMif4p^,'  p.  76. 

The  exegesis  of  this  word  is  manifestly  enoneous.  See  Heb.  ix.  1 1.  24 ; 
xii.  22;  Rev.  xxL  2. 

(21)  <  IUQ{xmXvvTu  is  used,  Heb.  ix.  4,  to  express  the  covering  of  Tessels ; 
in  1  11m.  iL  9,  for  the  veiling  of  women.'  p.  79, 

ni^/jMcAvxTtf  is  not  used  in  1  Tim.  ii.  9,  nor  any  where  in  Paul's  acknow- 
ledged epistles.  It  is  used  only  in  Mark  xiv.  65;  Luke  xxii.  64 ;  and  there, 
in  the  same  sense  as  in  Heb.  ix.  4. 

(22)  *  'Suptlinvtf  is  used,  in-  our  epistle,  in  the  sense  of  aninmt,  mmi;  by 
Paul,  in  the  sense  of  eontdtnce:  p.  79. 

So  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  conscience,  too,  by  our  author  in  xiii.  18,  and 
probably  x.  22.  In  x.  2,  it  means  cotudatunegt.  Only  in  Heb.  ix.  9,  14  has 
it  the  sense  of  ment,  animusf  which  also  it  seems  to  have,  in  9  Cor.  t.  1 1. 

(23)  *'A#«<^«  is  used  in  the  sense  of  aboUthing,  Heb.  x.  9;  Paul  uses  km- 
r»»yit*J'    p.  80. 

*h»m^u  is  used  but  once;  and  then  in  a  sense  which  is  common  in  the 
Septuagint  and  in  classic  authors.  K«r«^«  is  employed  by  our  author  (Heb. 
41.  U,)  and  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Paul  employs  it ;  which  sense  is  ex- 
clusively  Pauline.  *   Comp.  Luke  xiii.  7. 

In  regard  to  the  words  «/^»,  r«&&f»  and  ifyov^fyo/,  on  which  Seyifarth  also 
charges  peculiarity  of  signification  in  our  epistle,  they  have  been  already  ex- 
amined above. 

IV.  *Ax«5  "KtyifAuoL  of  our  epistle. 

Nearly  one  half  of  Seyffarth's  Essay  is  occupied  with  reckoning  up  words 
of  this  class.  Sects.  1 6 — 28.  It  is  singular  that  he«hould  bring  into  this  com- 
putaUon  words  that  occur  in  the  quotations  made  from  the  Septuagint ;  e.  g. 
i?il9uu0f  ir»^»vix^mcfA6e,  v^ax^i^t,  r^o^it^  l^fi^ff  etc. ;  as  if  these  were  charge- 
able, as  peculiarities,  upon  the  idiom  of  our  epistle.  Yet  such  is  the  ardour 
with  which  arguments  of  this  nature  have  been  urged  by  him,  Schuls,  and 
others,  that  the  bounds  of  sober  reflection  are  not  unfrequently  overleaped, 
and  objections  undistinguishingly  pressed  into  service  by  these  writers. 

I  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  these  dvtt^  Xiyifiutm,  because  I  wish  to  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  all  that  is  adduced  to  overthrow  the  [Pauline  origin  of 
our  epistle.  The  force  of  the  argument  I  shall  examine  in  a  subsequent 
section, 

I  remark  here  only,  that  by  actual  examination  I  find  this  whole  dass  of  so 

called  i2x«£  Afyo^<»«,  (almost  without  exception,)  are  words  both  of  classical 

And  of  Septnagint  or  Alexandrine  usage.     Now  the  emplo3nnent  of  words 

'  belonging  to  both  these  kinds  of  Greek,  can  mark  nothing  very  peculiar  In  the 
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style  or  choice  of  words  adopted  by  our  author.  The  instances  allied  by 
Seyffarth  are  the  following;  m,  ^ 

Chap.  I.  TTrtiywfgf  mmi  trApfftrntt  kmrntyur/m,  x^H'^^M*  ^yi^^n^^wb  UXmiP.*  II.  Xltf^fn- 
UI9,  fuf^mtnUt^im,  0immtmfn(^  ftnl^  wmfrntkitrtmi  bJi^mtfl^i^  II I«  VLiwtxHf  ^ifAwmf  wmfmm* 
mmriaki*  wft0wx^i<^,'*     IV.  'MI«rM«,  ifw4(.  w^Xfifui^  0si^um,  !&»««.     Y.  MNfMraJ^, 

^overolng  the  genltiTe,  hrtO^yim,  kfttitA^wnt.  V IL  Km4,  iigAwmf,  V<v«t>  *>'«wg^^fi>>  Afi»- 
ftm^Mtt  2niMMr»  Jbi{«3-/Mh  «»v{dSfxw,  ln^nfti,  #ii>w><i|  AJ^vm,  A»fl8^>wir,  ffflrwtXiiri  A^wtf. 

VIII.  'Efnili,  WcAy  JbMfifft  XTV***'*^  MfuBtnu,  hmfnB4mif  Sluw  iSmn,*  swAflMw,  AfNCfJc 

IX.  'fiy^MMMJi^MMy  fmtriiit,  miftmn»xH^  imtti9WHt  nwfJAiM  vw  ali^MW.  X.  'Ay^riftw,  r^gjgywf, 
iUOif^ri  mifc^fiir,  lumeUH,  ^ifi^Ht  imifi^iu»i  k^^^itt  ^mrft^f,  Utth^ftitt  xt^*^9,     XI.  £&•««- 

^%  rp/MW*^,  MMwytfri^ir^^fltfi  fuX^n^  ^^/mi>  ir{nP»^gi^a«.  Xil.  T«y«fMw,  pf^,  itffSmt, 
kfmi^iiffMm,  M^fttw,  ikjmmmB'i^rAfm,  UXm^^miv>  4Xiyiffi!p»  ttfify  ira^ilNMy  v{*x<^*i  h^^f*9  ^**X?^9 
ttfrnTUtUh  furiwuTm,  ^nXAffEv,  yvtfHt  9m^t<»X^uu,  ^mnm^ith  IwtV'Wi  faf^^f  radb^C'fi  #i/«i  Jkr4> 

The  whole  number  is  1 16 ;  from  which  are  to  be  subtracted  those  six  marked 
with  an  asterisk,  as  they  are  quoted  from  the  Septuagini,  and  belong  not  to  our 
author.  The  amount  then  of  dirmi  y<ty^f*tif»  is  1 12.  And  they  are  collected, 
too,  with  an  unsparing  hand ;  e.  g.  dirirti^  dftirat^,  dytnei^i^nr^^,  r^if^nn^w, 
ipT^Mfj  ix^ofios,  and  many  other  words  like  these,  where  it  Is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  author  of  our  epistle  could  avoid  choosing  the  very  terms  which  he 
has  employed,  if  we  consult  the  connexion  in  which  they  stand. 

This  list  appears,  indeed,  quite  laige  and  formidable  to  any  one,  who  has 
not  put  to  the  test  the  principle  of  reasoning  to  which  it  must  appeal,  if  any 
weight  be  allowed  it  in  the  scale  of  evidence  agunst  our  epistle.  That  principle 
I  shall  bring  to  the  test,  by  subjecting  one  of  Paul's  acknowledged  epistles  to 
an  examination  in  the  same  way,  and  on  the  same  grounds,  which  Seyfbrth, 
Schulz,  and  others,  have  thought  proper  to  adopt  in  the  examination  of  our 
epbtle. 


XXIX.  ObJKCTIONS  MADB  against  the  GBNUnfXNBSS  OF  OUE  EPI8TLB,  COMPAEED 
WITH  THOSE  WHICH  MAT  BE  MADB  AGAINST  THE  FIBST  BPUTLB  TO  THE  Ck>BINTHIANS. 

It  often  struck  me,  while  engaged  in  the  toilsome  and  protracted  labour  of 
examining  the  preceding  objections  made  agsdnst  the  Pauline  ori^n  of  our 
epistle  by  Schulz  and  Seyffarth,  that  the  only  just  method  of  weighing  the 
whole  force  of  the  arguments  which  they  deduce  from  peculiarities  of  phraseo- 
logy and  the  choice  of  words  by  our  author,  would  be  to  carry  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  reasonmg  along  with  us  to  the  examination  of  one  of  Paul's  aehwrn-' 
ledged  epistles,  and  see  whether  as  great  a  list  of  expressions  and  words  foreign 
to  the  other  acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul  might  not  be  found,  as  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  This  task,  so  fiu*  as  I  know,  has  never  yet  been  performed 
by  any  critic.  And  yet  such  an  experiment  seems  to  be  obvious  and  necessary, 
in  order  that  we  may  judge  with  any  confidence  respecting  the  alleged  mgu- 
larities  of  our  epistle.  I  have  gone  through  with  the  appalling  labour  of 
performing  such  a  work ;  and  I  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  the  results 
of  this  undertakmg. 

In  making  choice  of  an  episUe  among  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Paul, 
I  found  some  difficulty.     I  chose,  at  last,  the  first  epistle  to  the  Ck>rinthians ; 
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because,  like  that  to  the  Hebrews,  it  presents  several  topics  that  are  peculiar 
to  itself.  In  this  respect  it  has  more  resemblance  to  our  epistle,  than  any 
other  of  Paul's  acknowledged  letters.  Consequently  a  comparison  of  its  pe- 
culiarities of  phrase  and  diction  with  the  other  epistles  of  Paul,  would  be  more 
like  a  comparison  of  our  epistle  with  these,  and  would  be  more  just  than  a 
similar  comparison  of  any  other  of  Paul*s  epistles. 

I  divide  the  peculiaritiea  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  into  two 
great  classes. 

I.  Phraseology  peculiar  tu  this  epiatle,  and  found  no  where  in  the  other  acknowledged 

writings  of  Paul. 

I.  1  Cob.  I.  8.  'H/Mir^Mi,  as  a  title  of  Cbiistiane,  used  no  where  else  by  Paul.  %  *Etgi*m^ 
x§ifj49M  ri  j»«/M»  rov  Ki^/w  I.  X.  Bs  a  periphrasis  for  the  Idea  of  Christians.  6  '£»  vwr;  ivXw. 
TU9nn  l»  miit&»  9  £*r  nmtmimt  nv  vi«v.  10  Vim^mumXM  ifun  Mi  rtS  M/AmtH  rtS  Kv^im  I.  X  .  . . 
Paul  says,  ^tk  I.  Xf  ifTtS,  Rom.  xr,  SO.— «•  mM  kiyim,  be  in  uniton'^Mmmfri^fum  U  rS  mU^ 
fM.  13  Mi^imu  i  X^irtit\  u  Chri*t  divided  f  ....  Paul  uses  /a  i «  /  {  «,  In  the  senie  of 
impart,  e.  g.  Rom.  xii.  3;  8  Cor.  v.  13.  16  Ammf  iUJ^m,  Paul  commonly  uses  «i  Xstrm^ 
Epb.  Ti.  10;  Phil.  iii.  I ;  if.  8;  8  Thess.  iii.  i.    17  2«^V  xhw^ .  .  .  Paul  uses  x^  rt^W, 

Col.  il.  83— »if«tf^  i  fTtufit.  18  *0  kht  i  TW  r^Mtw.  81  MmfSmt  rw  *i9(0y/tmrH*  85  H«^ 
r«5  »uS,  87  uJ^9  rw  nirftm,  85  'A#Ar)«  nS  ^ulS.  87  *A#A»t)  rw  mUfuu,  86  BJJnn  t^t 
»Xn^i9  #if <3  JMir^  fAfMt^^^mni,  for  those  in  an  elevated  station,  80*  Or  iyo^Af  i|/mv  ««^/« 
.  .  .  hmmtMrum  wt  mmi  kymtf^^  mmi  iunkltrfm^t. 

II.  ]  'T««^V  Xiyw. — ti  f^M^fi^m  TtS  3-mS.  8  Ov  9^  la^if^  n  'tHism,  I  determined  not  to 
make  known,  4  lUiiti  nfimt  Aiy«i^4r^|w  mnOftmrH  mmi  Imw/Miwy.  6  24f«|i  Jli%iMr«f,  Attman 
subtletf,  6  2ifi«  Tw  «tfNc  M^fwik  ....  in  1  Cor.  nfim  is  used  seventeen  times,  in  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  only  once,  and  that  in  a  quotation,  Rom.  xi.  S3.  7  n^Ji»  , ,  ,  wfirm 
mUnm,  8  ' L%%*m(  ww  «X*i>«(  t«vv«v<— »i!(i«(  rw  )^^.  10  *AaiMMiAMmi»  9<jb  nv  y»ii>,nMirf  rwSff 
ifiiwfi— TM  f^mS^  r«v  3-Mi7.  IS  Ai^MirMf  k^A^imtirm  rt^mi  XiyMf—hhmmrmiit  imifiMTSf^WfUf/AmTUtMt 
mwfAmnmk  evym^SjtfvH-     14  Yvx'*^  &»<|g— tf — wnufAmirtumt  ktmrnfinnu. 

III.  I  2«{SMMr,  as  applied  to  persons,  3  K«Wb  &»«fM«f  n{iv*Ti7Ti.  6  '£9^  if6nvr«,  applied 
to  the  UtMur  of  a  religious  teacher— 'AmXju^  iwUm,  Apollos  supplied  with  water,  applied  lo 
the  same— ;^iif  «iv{sm,  made  to  increase  (Uiphil  of  the  Hebrews),  no  where  employed  in  this 
sense  by  Paul  in  his  olher  epistlei^  nor  appropriated  to  designate  such  a  shade  of  thought.  8 
A^tnu  mmrk  rir  Hw  mUm  ,  .  .  Paul  Sa}'S,  mmtk  tk  i^ym^,  g.  Rom.  il.  6;  8  Cof.  zl.  15;  8 
Tim.  if.  14.  0  2vfi(yM  J^i«v— 3^mv  9^mm— J^mv  •lma*i4,<k,  10  I«^  ifx^WsTM.  11  eifUXiay 
riBumm.  18  '£n44M3«^f  xv^t  ^T^C**!  *•  v*  ^  13  'H  ^'<«  hltJtru^U  n^^  kmmmiJ^ntntm'^vl 
««<  U»AfMi9U.  14  ILrttf  X«/«^Hi».  15'£tr«f  ««nMMitt» — rw#isf«u  «»f  liib  wfif.  18  TAmf^  yhw^ 
Bmt,     81  *Er  k»9t^nt€  mmvxme^mt.    83  'Tam^c  X<«rrM/,  X<i#vW  5m»,  9<f  are  ChHsfs,  Christ  is  God's, 

I  y .  1  'T«i){iTnr  XffTfvv — sUifSftsi  /at^mfim.  3  £«>  iA«x'«^  *'*'■' — V^V^t  day  0/  <ria/,  /rt a/. 
4  *EftMmS  svwuUif,  5  H^  SM{w  mfimf^-fimtXmi  rit  ««{)<«v— tvdurtr  yinuu  ral.  6  Hwib#;x*V''^t'' 
Cm  bV*  '0  transfer  figuratively — «i  /w^  1^  iyiyfmrrmt  ff0tuft  not  to  think  o/one*s  self  more  highly 
than  the  Scriptures  allow ;  Paul  uses  «■««*  «...  ffswt  in  such  a  case,  Rom.  xii.  3,  and  em- 
ploys ffMtf  irif  in  the  sense  of  having  a  regard  for,  Phil.  I.  7;  ir.  10. — &vntS»  M^ . . .  mmrk. 
i  Atmmiitut  ntk,  to  make  one  to  differ.  8  Kum^^Jmi  Jhu — fisi^Xtiw,  to  be  in  a  happy  or  pros,- 
perous  state,  0  '£#%Atmv  kwaku^ — ^mvfts  yittedmt,  10  Um^si  iik  X^<rr4— fgfci/Mi  S»  X^rrf» — 
Irxvf*  appl'od  to  />rr«on«~|»d«{«  in  the  siime  manner.  13  lh^mm8if/*mrm  wsS  mj^ism—wkwtmt 
n^AJni^— 8W  M<««.  14  'E»r(<r«f,  Bct.  Tuire,  putting  to  shame ;  no  where  else,  except  with  a 
passive  meaning.  15  Utmimymrsi  iv  X^irrf— «■«▼!(«  [if  X^frrf*] — •»  X(<rr«  .  .  .  yorjit.  17 
'OMv  .  .  .  rik«  i»  X{<rr«,  Christian  doctrines,  19  'EJky  i  Kii{4«r  J^iinr.  80  BmrtXtim  rw  J^tw 
.  .  .  «v  If  Xhft  ...  if  dvwfui.     81  *Ef  ^fi^m  IxftTf. 

V.  I^OXmi  k»suwmt—yv9mmm  ,  ,  .  Ixi^i  '^^  cohabit  with  a  woman,  8  IIf«A7»,  <0  6e  sorrowful; 
Paul,  ro  maAe  sorrowful,  8  Cor.  xii.  81.  3  'Ari^  if  r^/Mn  (Paul,  AviTfM  iv  r»f»;,  Col.  ii.  5.) 
'—'wm^  Tf  w*tvfAmtt,  4  Jmmx^ifran  iftSw,  mmi  t«v  I/mS  WftOfutrtt  is  altogether  unique,  in  tlie 
shade  of  idea.  5  Eit  Skii^^s  tiic  rmfuitt  <'•  *•  wiSami  r«tfj»,  Is  altogether  peculiar.  7  'Es««Au((iv 
.  .  .  {6/Aqf— v«  jTcrx*  iifMif  (X^irrvr)  irv#n.     6  '£«{rACup  if  K^f*n  s-daoif — {^/t««)  «««/«<  »«<  imtifimf 
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-^k^vfuit  dkiM^inimt  tutt  IXifiiimf.  10  DiffM  r$S  mU/uv  nvrtir— U  rfS  ui^/mt  i{iXOmv,  io  vithdrauf 
entirely  from  converse  with  men.    12  TAt  Uu,  those  within  the  church, 

VI.  1  n^myfum  f^Mvy  to  have  ground  for  a  tuit  at  law,     2  O/  &ytm  vm  uirfssv  x^itivn— £f^&«« 
«fiTiig«w.    3  *Ayyi>MH  s{iMti/uf,  aJtngretlier  nit  generis.    4  ¥imSiiuf,  to  make  to  sit  as  judge*.    5 

Ufit  i»T{Miir  Xiytif  slflO  In  XT.  84 hmMffmt  iuk  fUfw,     6  Kf/tit«j'fUT^  gotf«  to  law  with — &»#- 

r«r,  used  elfven  Umw  in  this  epfotle,  and  not  once  In  Romans,  Colossians,  Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Theoalonlans,  Phllippians,  8  Timothy.  7  Kf//Mr«,  law  suits-^9r»mfU/*mt,  to  niffer 
on^s  self  to  be  d^auded — AvtfmfiM,  to  defraud.  Q'A^mmi,  for  Heb.  D^W^   ^'^^  ^^'^  ^^® 


•   T 


word  but  once,  and  then  in  tlie  singular  number,  Rom.  iil.  5,  and  in  quite  a  difTerent  way. 
11  AtMmuiKitm  It  ififtmrt  'Inrw.  12  [Urr«  f**t  i|M>n — tvft^fUt  fife  times  in  this  epislle,  and  no 
where  else  in  ail  Pbul's  acknowledged  epistles,  except  twice  in  2  Cor^—ii^o^i^udm  M  nw 
15  M&Aq  X^t^rtS — ri^mt  /mA«.  16  K^JJifttsH  K«(/« — tUKX^/utH  rp  triffif.  80  'Axd^^u^m  riftq; 
— )«{<»{iir  If  tS  rifuikn. 

VII.  1  Tvtm»is  &nw9m,*to  cohabit  with.  2  'E.^ut  ywatHm,  to  marry  or  possess  a  wife.  5 
*£r}  T*  mM  lint  ye  may  come  together.  14  'AytAi^i,  in  a  sense  sui  generis-^-iuMm^ttt  in  a  sense 
peculiar;  so  also  «^Mr,  which  follows.  19 'H  n^iTt^  «v3ir  .  .  .  Paul  aa}'s,  aSti  in{iT«/i&<  «« 
J^^,  Gal.  ▼.  6;  vi.  I5i — q  A«$«^vrr/«  «v3iv  Sm — rii^nrir  \fniKih  .  .  .  Paul  says,  u9»3un  wirruK% 
Rom.  !.  5;  xvi.  86;  or  ^tmm^  sfmply,  Rom.  ▼.  19;  \\.  16;  xt.  18;  xvf.  19;  or  he  uses 
^»»«^  Rpm.  vi.  18 ;  y\.  17 ;  x.  16,  et  saepe.  80  KAirir,  condition  in  life,  rank  ;  no  where 
so  employed  by  Paul.  81  M4  #w  amAitw,  &e  not  solicitous^ fuLJOm  xjfifut  prefer,  85  'Emrmy^ 
lxu9—Axui/*im  M  KvfiM  .  .  .  Paul  uses  4Xi<0v  simply,  Rom.  xi.  SO;  8  Cor.  It.  1 ;  1  Tim.  i. 
IS,  16.  86  K«A«f  tt8(^f  .  .  .  Paul  uses  »«A«9  simply,  in  the  same  sense,  e.  g.  Rom.  xIt. 
21  ;  Gnl.  iv.  18.  89  T«  Xsurir,  hereafter,  for  the  future.  91  X<ft#«M  rS  mif/tf^-^ri  rxtitim  rtS 
uUfsmt.  S8  Mi(i/*titf  tk  Tiv  Kn^/w.  S3  MifffM^v  rk  rmi  mU/Amt  .  .  .  Paul  USes  fUftfiuqtt  fk  wtfi. 
34  'Ayim  iTrM  e^fAMTi  xml  mtvfutri.  35  11^  «•  nfiftfty  for  the  prqfit,  37  'Awyxiff  ixur.  40 
Ami?*  iTMv^iMi  ^Mv  Ixtn,  truly  tmiftftf,  in  the  epistles. 

VIII.  1  TpSetf  ixuf.  4  Ouih  %[fm  U  xU/if^siiuf  7ri(«r.  6'H/<7r  iff  ;»i^,  i  «wr<(f,  m.  r.  X. 
The  whole  verse  is  un^ue.  7  Zvrt/lnrjf,  conscientious  scruples,  18  'AfM^T^Mft  uVt  to  ftn 
against^~^iirrU9  rv»i/3iirif.     IS  B^mjcmi  rs4iv3«x;Cu  .  .  •   Paul,  i$k  fi^AfAm  Xv9m9m,  Rom.  xiv.l5. 

IX.  1  T«  I^yM fMv  .  .  .if  Ki»(/f.  8 'Aaxmc  .  .  .  ^/uJy .  .  .  liri^r»x»f  .  .  ,  Paul  uses  the  gen. 
i9»Sf  kwifrAHt  Rom.  xi.  13 ;  USfrOM  UmXnf*Sfy  2  Cor.  viii.  83;  ifOh  UirnkH*  Phil.  ii.  85.— 
^ffmyit  ^.t  l9trr»ku.  5  TiMuum  sriff^yuv— 7,  IS  '£r^w»  U,  to  ea/  of  .  .  .  Paul  uscs  simply  the 
accusatiie,  e.  g.  Rom.  xiv.  8 ;  8  Theis.  iii.  18.  11  2wtifUf  iemf*mvt*m—^iiu9  em^mnA,  to 
hate  one's  temporal  wants  supplied.  18  'E£«vr/c,  property.  16  'Aii^>'sii .  .  .  Wintnmi  /jm  .  ,  . 
Pnul,  is  ikiA>«iir,  8  Cor.  ix.  7;  mmr  kf^yunf,  Philem.  rr.  14.  17  OlmsHfJat  wurTuiffn$m.  19 
'Exiutfb^  •»  .  .  .  Paul  uses  \kkO^  iwif  Rom.  vii.  3.  80  Ki()«/v««f,  to  trin  ov«r  .  .  .  in  a 
difi'«rrnt  sense,  Phil.  iH.  8.  88  r/tirflau  rut  wmrt  tk  wArrm.  84  B^a/Smp  X«/«^Mir4  j35  4^r^ 
&^«(Ttr  rrif«M(.     86  A2{«  ij^iir. 

X.  It  8.  The  whole  of  the  description  presented  in  these  two  verses  is  sui  generis,  and  found 
no  where  in  Paul.  3  B{«ami  mwiAmnmif — W/tui  wtwf^mrtnis.  4  UnufimruSit  ir^T{«<— and  specially 
the  idea  of  the  whole  phrase,  «viv/Mm»ii«  A«<Jui4ignif  yirf«K*  So  also  iriNv  {»  .  .  .  Paul  uses 
vjiTv  C8  aor.)  with  the  accusative,  Rom.  xiv.  81.  11  TWm  «v/u^W  .  .  .  Paul,  r^«r  simply, 
Rom.  ▼.  14;  or  ynwBm  v^r*r,  1  Thess.  i.  7;  I  Tim.  iv.  \2^wk  taXh  rm  mlUm  ....  Paul, 
UxM9m  Aftiimtf  8  Tim.  iii.  1.  13  Uufu^fiit  hS^im  ilXn^,  singukir  both  as  to  the  verb  and 
adji^stive,  joined  with  «fifM/tif .  15  'fit  ^fuif^n  Xiym.  16  rsrHfm  viy  t&Xsrimt-^'HMtmim  mftm<rH 
— nmtmim  rdiiMtrt-  17  ETc  k^H  •  .  •  iTmi,  Said  of  Christians  communing  at  the  Lord's  table. 
18  'Ir^m^  SMT«  tf^fs*— S4MM}  ^vftrnfm^imt.  19.  T/  •?#  f^^;  80  /ImpmUti  ^Un^xmrmmt  itu/jts- 
tim  yint^m.  81  lUrifm  hstfUfim — rf«j^<^»  hu/M«$im.  87  K«Xl«,  In  the  sense  of  inviting  t^  a 
meal.    S2  ^AwfUiurm,  with  the  dative  after  it^«^«  wm^n  kftrmut, 

XI.  8  n«f«3^«  mmfix*»'  3  8tX«  M  iv/mk  t«)iNu— ravrif  ikrt{«r  Jsif«iX^  X^rr^,  «if«iXii  X^rr«v 
i^.  4  Kavik  sifAXiif  Ixuf,  to  cor^r  /Ae  Aeod.  5  Kmrmtrx^rtn,  to  dishonour,  ....  Paul,  todis- 
appoint;  Rom.  ▼.  5;  ix.  S3 ;  x.  ll.~<ri  svri  rf,  the  same  thing  as,  i.  e.  mM  with  the  dative 
artttr  it.  7  'Ayii(  .  .  .  lin^  msU  )«{•  ^uS—ytn^  M{«  Jkt^^.  9  0&  kt^  U  yuMunk,  n.  t.  X.  10 
*£|M«r/c,  rW/  or  /o*en  of  power ^kyytXsi,  spies,  18  'O  kr^  hk  t^c  r«Nw«i(.  14  Birte  ItZk^MU. 
17  SmicxvAm  liV  «*  M^rrsp  .  .  .  tls  ri  frtw.     80  K»(<m^  ^mnv.     83  XlMfaXa^iTv  ivi  .   .   .  Paul 
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mei  ir«<«Xfl^r«(^  Gal.  i.  18;  8Th««.iii.6.  2%  T%  rS/tm  C^  A/Oh  mXAfum,  8SlfifJk*i 
iwtnnu  ....  Paol  no  wh«re  nasi  fa»r£  beforo  the  Inf.  mode  preooded  by  r<^-^  mmtfit  Si«- 
0^  iy  rf  t/Mf>  mftmm,  87'JSmx*'  '^^'^  wS #^/nawr  «•)  *««  «^imm««  nv mif ^.  S9  Kf//M  l#ft«iv  aMii 
«/>w  mS  hmmfifUf  ri  0mf»m.  rmi  tmftm,  90  'A06tms^  tieklf  iumnj^  flMmy  .  .  .  Fkld  UIOS  it  In 
the  Mnte  of  aUe,  mMeimt,  8  Cor.  II.  6, 16;  ill.  5;  2  Tim.  II.  8.  SI  Ammc^ci^  to  examine, 
34  Ai»WUwi^Mw,  to  ««/  til  of(fer,  arrange  .  .  .  Paul  utes  It  tar  comwutndf  Tit.  1. 6. 

iy  ff«#»  .  .  .  FmiI,  htfym  rk  «£mh  Bpb.  I.  II.  7  ^tuifmen  vtS  wtd/mng.  10  AiMi(/in4r,J»0fP«r< 
qf  dttUnguuhing  .  .  .  Paul  In  a  different  senae,  Rom.  xlr.  1— 9^m(»  Kiulf  .  .  .  Paul  uies 
yifHt  for  deecentf  lineage,  Phil.  Hi.  6.  IS  EU  U  eS/tm  fimmwteiSimf  tif  It  ntiftm  wtte^Hu  .  .  . 
Fkiul  UM8  mr/(fii  no  where,  except  in  a  quotation  firom  the  Old  TeaCament,  Rom.  xll.  80.  yi. 
16 — 17.  Where  Is  any  representation  like  this,  In  all  the  Pauline  epistles  ?  Paul  introdooes 
the  nme  general  Image,  In  Rom.  zli.  4,  5,  as  Is  found  In  1  Cor.  xll.  18»]4;  but  he  does 
not  pumie  It  Into  detail.  83  Ti^  w^nMtm,  84  ^Utm  ^tiaHif  .  .  .  Paul,  kwiMiMu  ni^ 
Rom.  II.  7.— «2  mM  fu^fMf»,  86  Mix^y  )4^rM— •vrx'*^  *>*^  absolutely,  without  any  da- 
tive following  It  .  .  .  Paul  employe  the  dative  after  It,  Phil.  II.  17, 18.  87  'Es  fai^mt^  Paul 
OSes  ki^  fti^mt,  Rom.  xi.  85;  xy.  15,  84 ;  8  Cor.  1. 13 ;  il.  5.  88  Ti«(mw  h  Wi  huAnrlf^,  to  con^ 
tUtuie  cjgtceri  in  the  church,  88  Where  else  are  such  officers  in  the  choroh  mentioned,  as 
kvrtXiir^tUt  xvfitff^evtt  it/rkfua  T 

Xlll,  itXSremkyyikm.  8  EHw  /soe^tt  Sfn  fuHkerktw.  S  Vm/ti^m tk  dek^x/^ifTm.  Slri- 
ywf  to  cover  oter.  8  TkSewm  mt^Mrrw,  the  idea  of  tpeaking  in  a  variety  <^  languagei^  fa  not 
found  attached  to  yxS^m,  in  any  of  the  Pauline  epistles.    18  BUmv  h*  UArrfw  ...»  m»iy 

XI  v.  8  Ibtvfimn  Xmkin  fiiu^riifim,  3  AaJuTv  9itu9f»4t  .  .  .  raf^sXiyr''  •  •  •  irm^fw6im»,  5 
OhuUf4^  XmfiUf,  6  A«JLM  If  kruimkl^u,  *,  r.  X.  7  ^mi»  ^^^mu— 2i«#t«XJ^  hlkm,  9  Eif  kifm 
XmXM.  10.  Tityx^um,  to  happen^  to  he;  .  ,  ,  Paul  In  the  sense  of  obtaining,  8  Tim.  11. 10. 
11  A6m/Mf,  force  cf,  in  the  senee  of  meam'n^— Jnm  fikffimfit  rm.  14,  15  UfttrtuxJie^m  yxJte^ 
.  .  .  mnCfdrnvi  .  .  .  pm — 4>kXXu»  wnOftmn  ...>«•  16  EtXtyin  vf»  mtffMMt.  19  AaAmt  Zsk  wUt* 
88  IIau)/«  yifuBm  wmt  ffiei—vms  ffi^s  rikuH  yiru^.  88  EJr  en/Mm  iTmm  .  .  .  Paul,  e^i/m^  Igrt, 
2  These,  lit.  17.    87  %jmwk  Ut,  J)  r«w.     38  Thti/tmrm  w^t^^rm  Tfaf^nuf  umrUnrm,    S3  'Ammrm- 

XV.  2  Ai*tS  [lUyytXimt]  ri^iuBu,  3  '&  9^Afutt  fint  .  .  .  Paul,  ^fmnty  Rom.  X.  19.  8 
'E^am  wkftm,  10  Biiti  •  tSfu.  14  Kivdr  mUfuy/tM,  xivi^  Wrrif.  15  Ti0>«f<i<««cif  ««v  Si«v.  17 
EThii  iv  kfumfvimit'  80  'Aini^^  «Ar  Mimmfuifiitm.  81  Ai*  ktBfArw  i  ^mttt  .  .  .  Paul,  Siib  rik 
k/Amfrimt  i  JMnwtf,  Rom.  ▼.  18 h'  kt^fAnu  ktk^rm^H  9%MiSh.  Vs.  84—88,  a  passage  alto- 
gether sui  generi$,  29  Barniifom  mt^  tm  i««{wf.  38  IS/m  Mimt,  40  2j»^m  Utyutt,  iS^ 
lani^tf^m  h  ^&-Ay%iiw9m  U  l^im^rfft—^wtifte^  Sv  ^^c/p— ij^firfloM  iy  3^,  ».  t.  X.  44  2«/ai 
s^t>X«»fc  wjMO  «M»/Mwi«Ar.  47  'O  itAftfoc  Mfmntf  i  uitfMt  \l  «£{«mv.  49  ^^^fTy  if««Ni.  60  2Jk^ 
Mi}  mT/emi,  ».  T.  X.  31  M«rHie<«f  ^9«*  *  •  •  P*U^  fUirHfm  XmXvt,  Col.  It.  S.  58  *&x^f«  ^X«i>|. 
68  Am  9^  ti  fAa^T^t  *•  v*.  ^*  56  KirffW  ^MdUw,  4  k/AmfriM—ivra/ug  kf^m^imi,  i  rif^t,  57  AiS*- 
tm  nmH* 

X\I.2Mmemfifikfm9--rt9iHUwmfUmtfrf,  7  *£»  ff««Af>  Owv.  9  e<{a  ikyMon /tuyAXn  »«}  iv^^r . 
88  'Hrm  ktdtBtfiim,  /ui^  iU.  84  'H  kykwti  /mt  furk,  •.  r.  X.  The  whole  closing  salutation  is 
tiM*  generis. 

Such  is  the  almost  incredible  mass  o^  peculiar  phraseology,  in  the  first  epbtle 
to  the  Corinthians.  It  is  possible,  that  there  may  be  instances  among  so  many, 
where  I  may,  through  the  tedium  of  such  aa  eacamination,  have  overlooked 
some  phrase  of  the  same  kind  in  Paul's  other  epistles.  If  this  be  so,  the  stu- 
dent, who  has  in  his  hands  a  Greek  concordance,  wHI  be  able  easily  to  detect 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  venture  to  affirm  with  entire  confidence,  (having 
repeated  my  investigations  a  second  time,)  that  the  number  of  such  mistakes, 
at  most,  is  not  sufficient  to  affect  in  any  degree,  the  nature  of  the  argument, 
or  the  force  of  the  appeal.  I  remark  only,  that  where  I  have  appealed  to 
Paul,  as  not  having  employed  a  particular  word  or  phrase,  or  as  not  using  it 
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in  a  like  sense,  I  mean,  of  course,  that  Paul  has  not  done  this,  in  his  other 
acknowledged  epistles. 

If  any  one  is  disposed  to  object  to  this  array  of  phrases  «tft  gemerie  in  the 
ifast  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  to  aver  that  many  of  them  axe  nearly  like 
those  used  by  Pftul,  and  that  others  are  occasioned  by  the  peculiarity  of  the 
subjects  of  which  the  writer  treats,  and  that  in  general  they  are  collected  with  an 
unsparing  hand ;  I  have  only  to  reply  that  in  all  respects  they  are  as  £urly  and 
as  sparingly  collected  as  those  brought  forward  by  Schulz  and  Seyffiuth.  For 
the  correctness  of  this,  I  make  the  appeal  to  every  unpr^udiced  man,  who  has 
read  attentively  and  critically  the  essays  of  these  authors,  in  which  they  have 
brought  forward  their  objections  against  the  genuineness  of  our  epistle. 

As  a  counter-part  of  the  appalling  list  of  i  18  aivmi  >ity6fA$»»  in  the  ep'istle 
to  the  Hebrews,  which  Seyffijth  has  presented,  I  offer, 

II.  The  JK««|  ;tif4^MMi  !n  th«  fint  eplnl*  to  the  Corlnthiara. 

■ 

'*A.ymf»H9  ^ty<Hif ,  kyfrneimf  ity^/tJ^  iZ^tuHt  a^*!^*  Jid^Mf)  f^3«tf i  ACv/MTf  •Tntt/emk,  kamrauUikutrTtt 
iimtkmeimf  km^mtimf  &««f,  kkmXit4l>tt  kfti^iMftt  hfMtmMhnrtt  ii/tnX^f  M^  iummfiim,  iukft»nftt,  kt^Ht 
Jkf«|/«r»  ktjfijtftmt,  kvrikar^Kt  kwkym,  knXtCBi^t  kmt^^wk^rmtf  ArJIblir,  AaiaX«^  Jkaw^jfw,  '■<r<V*'9 

mtkUt,  m&Xitf  «S{M»f  kfmHt  'W'^X'f  • 

BftxHt  $mnxUt  y^U«»  YUt^trnf  ytyy^C^  ffufiftmnitt  JUpmiifayiBt,  liiwfa,  iMnw,  hmtfmtp IAhh 

iItmm^  tnfimfHt  imiymft^,  Imiixfuu,  Utvifm,  bnme^,  brfifMh  Untidy  Mfy^fuh  imyMr,  b«x4r, 
hrrftmi,  ii^pWi  Ifn^tifitf  Him,  l^mfdj/ttf  UffkCu,  Inu^m,  hnfikXXm,  lw4mmrittf  «riAyMir4f ,  Un^wkt/tmSf 
lwtnm¥fit  iffatmi^  IfMrfytp,  itif^JUMVM,  i^f^ft  tisttufiatf  9y9fint(Ht  >S«V*f f  *!'^7Plf»*^^$  •^''xV^i 
nyiit,  the  form  (trm  from  tlftS,  d^Acrw,  B-imtfrn,  3n(M^Mix^^>  ^^r  "<■¥**«  ^XH^H^f*  mkOmffim,  mmitt, 
9mlkf*%  umfmmmiitf  HmruMmXi$trftmtf  mmrkmufMU,  umnu^fAnv/M^  Mir«%(^«fMM,  »dfm,  s/rr{M,  jtuAvf*, 
mdmfli^i,  mniunim,  mXAm,  rnXklfi^  uimmHt  »f^  nt^km)  Mflv?v/M,  mffi^fw  in  tbe  Seilfle  of  the  Bdf  erb 
better  vli.  S8|  u^trHfitvt  u^nftt  Mvfiifm^tt,  mCf^ifimXtVf  mvfimMt. 

%t0Ht  amXw,  fMf^x*>  f**!*^  A^X^t  AmA^m*!  A'^C*'!  A'^t^**  v^f  v^x^r,  vi|vklC%  frr^«>  to^«»r<<,  Sjuvi 
^»fai  i#^6wr,  £»fgiirir,  •£•<,  tHUtmn,  tAHvM,  •Mftri  MSmPi  <ftX<f,  »mMm,  miOh  ^wtraxi^  giaf»»»%n«r, 

fM,  flPifjWayM,  vflfMltyui,  cifTifiM^fMU,  wyiMfMWf,  sw^mi/n*,  tnfftmi,  wifut^  mifnitif  infi4»  *tv4fM», 
wf»0»^ikm,  wftntmim,  iff  ^ii<>,  »np<»,  vnmfitt,  wtifdm,  fkfiUti,  ^wi,  mOv/C*!  '■X^nb  mtf,  #fi^)Mc, 
rvy^yy^fMb  #i»»4iH<8>nVM«,  m^iftiiriri  eitittM^ii»imt^  eriftfrnntf  wufx*/***,  etmkym,  evwUm,  evHfiu;  #v- 
rtiJUUi,  «x«^^  v'l'M*!  Hfl^t  9$(mm,  f^mr,  MfMi/tMri  va<i{^««»  ^mnkitif  ^aJmrnHt  f{<f,  fwnfew, 
X«^Uiif»  X*^^f  x^t**'!  xc''^"^f""»  4^M'^¥'^C**C»  ^vx**^!  «*wi{«/.— In  the  whole,  830  words. 

In  order  now  to  estimate  the  comparative  force  of  the  argument  from  these 
A'Ttti  Xiy6fMPttf  we  must  take  into  the  account  the  comparative  length  of  the 
first  episde  to  the  Corinthians  and  of  our  epistle.  In  the  Bible  lying  before 
me,  the  former  occupies  thirteen  pages,  the  latter  ten ;  i.  e.  the  former  in 
respect  to  length,  is  to  the  latter  as  thirteen  to  ten.  Now  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  are  found  1 18  Awmi  ^tyofiupti,  according  to  the  reckoning  of 
Seyffarth;  in  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  if  I  have  reckoned  rightly  (I 
have  repeated,  a  second  time,  the  whole  exammation),  these  are  230.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  average  number  of  dTrmi  ^tyo- 
f*wm  is  a  little  short  of  twelve  to  a  page ;  while  the  average  number  in  the 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is,  within  a  small  fraction,  eighteen  to  a  page. 
Certain  it  is,  then,  that  if  the  number  of  Jiv»i  htyif^wa  in  our  epistle  proves 
that  it  was  not  from  the  hand  of  Paul,  it  must  be  more  abundantly  evident 
that  Paul  cannot  have  been  the  author  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians^ 
which  has  a  proportion  of  one  half  more  cKir«|  xcye/{«f»«  than  our  epistle. 
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'  Such  is  the  basis  of  the  arguments  so' confidently  adduced  by  Schulz  and 
SeyfFarth,  and  so  much  applauded  and  trusted  in  by  many  other  critics. 
It  has  been  often  said  by  logicians,  that  '*  what  proves  too  much,  proves 
nothing."  This  is  well  said;  and  applied  to  the  case  before  us,  it  will 
show,  at  once,  that  the  very  same  means  used  to  overturn  the  opuiion,  that 
Paul  was  the  author  of  our  epistle,  would  overturn  the  opinion  that  he  wrote 
any  other  particular  epistle  which  is  universally  acknowledged  as  coming 
from  his  hand. 

But  what  shall  we  say,  when  in  addition  to  all  the  &vtti  7<ty6/At»aL  of  words, 
we  reckon  up  the  phnuei  of  the  same  sort,  which  have  been  adduced  above  ? 
Is  here  not  a  mass  of  evidence  apparently  overwhelming  ?  Surely,  if  the 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  had  been  anonymous,  the  whole  body  of 
modem  writers,  who  have  attacked  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  must  with  one  unanimous  voice  have  disclaimed  the  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  as  belonging  to  Paul.  In  all  respects  which  have  any  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  peculiar  phrases  and  words  that  are  eiv»^  "KtyifAttm^  the 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  presents  far  stronger  evidence  of  not  being 
Pauline  than  our  epistle  does. 

So  unsafe  is  this  argument,  although  often  produced  and  much  relied  upon, 
in  respect  to  the  important  subject  which  we  are  examining  I  How  much 
easier  is  it,  too,  to  make  assertions  at  hazard  on  a  subject  of  this  nature,  than 
it  is  to  go  through  with  the  excessive  labour  of  verifying  such  assertions,  by 
means  of  that  great  rectifier  of  wandering  critics — a  Greek  concordance? 
Had  this  been  done  long  ago,  the  world  had  been  spared  a  great  deal  of  use- 
less labour,  and  literature  the  record  of  many  a  hasty  conclusion  from  premises 
unexamined  and  unestablished. 

But  further,  the  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  could  be  easily  amplified,  by  appealing  still  farther  to  the  same 
kind  of  arguments  as  are  adduced  against  our  epistle.  For  example ;  how 
easy  to  ask,  '  If  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  be  Paul's,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble, that  in  so  long  a  letter  there  is  no  discussion  of  PauFs  favourite  topics  in 
which  he  was  so  deeply  interested?  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  we  have 
nothing  about  justification  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  law  ;  nothing  of  the 
vanity  and  folly  of  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies ;  nothing  which  asserts  the 
equal  rights  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  blames  the  Judaizing  teachers  and 
zealots  who  refused  to  acknowledge  this  ?  Where  has  Paul  ever  descanted, 
as  here,  on  the  subject  of  spiritual  gifts ;  on  the  marriage  relation,  conditions, 
habits,  and  dress  of  women ;  on  the  Lord's  supper ;  on  the  support  of 
preachers ;  on  the  comparative  value  of  spiritual  gifts,  and  of  faith,  hope,  and 
love;  and  above  all,  on  the  controverted  and  speculative  questions  of  his 
time,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  saints  would  rise  from 
their  graves,  when  the  last  trumpet  should  sound  ?  Where  else  has  Paul  or 
any  other  sacred  writer  intimated,  that  the  regal  power  of  the  Messiah  would 
cease  after  the  day  of  Judgment,  and  that  he  would  be  subjected  to  the 
Father  ?  Is  there  any  parallel  to  this  epistle,  either  as  to  matter  or  manner, 
in  all  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Paul  ?' 

I  might  proceed  still  further,  and  collect  a  large  number  of  favourite  ex- 
pressions often  repeated  in  this  epbtle,  but  which  seldom  or  never  occur  in 
the  other  Pauline  epistles.  Many  such  I  have  noticed,  in  the  course  of  my 
investigations ;  many  more  than  Schulz  has  been  able  to  collect  from  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     And  if  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  were  to 
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6e  the  subject  of  investigation,  instead  of  the  first  only,  the  list  of  ^irai  Xiy6' 
f*i9»  and  iv»i  'Koyi^6f*ipmf  and  of  favourite  idioms,  and  peculiar  ideas,  might 
be  swelled  to  an  enormous  catalogue.  I  have  observed,  as  I  feel  quite  well 
satisfied,  more  Avmi  ><9y6fA%9m  in  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  than  in  the  first;  and  quite  as  many  peculiar  phrases. 
In  a  word,  after  such  an  investigation  as  I  have  been  through,  I  am  bold  to 
say,  that  there  is  not  a  single  epistle  of  Paul's  which  may  not  be  wrested  from 
him,  by  arguments  of  the  very  same  kind  as  those  by  which  the  genuineness 
of  our  epistle  is  assailed,  and  in  all  respects  of  equal  validity. 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  criticism^  so  just  and  obvious  an  investiga* 
tion  has  not  hitherto  been  entered  upon.  Most  of  those  who  have  doubted 
the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews*  have  seemed  to  consider  it  as 
quite  proper  to  make  out  from  it  all  the  gpeciaHties  possible,  and  then  to 
reason  from  them  without  any  fear  of  mistake.  I  have  examined  their  aiigu- 
ments  in  detail,  because  I  wished  to  show  how  many  hasty  and  incorrect 
assertions  have  been  brought  forward  as  aiguments.  I  have  now  exhibited 
the  application  of  the  principles  on  which  their  whole  argument  stands,  to  one 
of  Paul's  epistles,  the  genuineness  of  which  no  critic  calls  in  question.  The 
result  is  so  plain  that  it  cannot  be  mbtaken. 

"But,**  it  will  be  asked,  "can  we  never  reason,  in  any  case,  from  dissimt" 
lariiy  of  language  in  differeqt  compositions,  to  different  persons  as  authors?" 
No  doubt  we  may,  in  some  cases.  But  not  unless  the  difference  be  greater 
than  in  the  case  before  us.  It  has  been  shown  above,  how  many  striking 
traits  of  resemblance  to  the  other  letters  of  Paul  there  are  in  our  epistle. 
While  these  remain,  the  discrepancy  can  never  be  made  out  to  be  great 
enough  to  build  a  sound  argument  upon  it.  If  the  question  were  to  be 
asked.  Whether  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  could  have  written 
the  first  epistle  of  John?  the  answer  would  be  easy,  nay  almost  absolutely 
certain,  from  internal  evidence.  But  after  all  the  striking  resemblances 
which  can  be  shown  between  our  epistle  and  Paul's  letters ;  after  proving 
from  actual  examination,  that  the  list  of  peculiarities  m  one  of  his  most  con* 
spicuous  and  acknowledged  epistles,  is  much  greater  than  in  our  epistle;  aftef 
making  all  the  reasonable  abatements  which  must  be  made,  from  the  peculi. 
arity  of  the  subjects  which  are  discussed  in  our  epistle,  and  of  the  condition 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  after  refiectipn  upon  the  acknowledged 
fiust,  that  every  writer's  style  is  more  or  less  altered  by  advancing  age,  by  the 
circumstances  of  baste  or  leisure  in  which  he  writes,  by  the  topics  themselves 
which  he  discusses,  and  by  the  degree  of  excitement  which  he  feels  at  the 
time ;  above  all,  takmg  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  every  writer  who 
travels  to  many  different  countries,  resides  in  many  different  places,  and  is 
conversant  with  a  greet  variety  of  men  and  of  dialects,  is  much  more  liable  to 
change  his  style  somewhat,  than  he  who  always  resides  in  the  same  place, 
and  Is  conyersant  with  the  same  men  and  books  s  after  taking,  I  say,  all  these 
things  into  consideration,  ean  any  man  have  reasonable  grounds  to  be  satis- 
fled,  that  the  pejBuliarity  of  style  and  diction  in  our  epistle  is  such,  that  its 
Pauline  origin  is  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  them  ?  I  will  not  undertake  to 
answer  for  others ;  but  for  myself,  I  can  say  with  a  clear  and  an  abiding  con- 
viction, I  do  not  feel  that  such  an  argument  can  stand  before  the  impartial 
tribunal  of  criticism. 
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XXX.    OBJECTIONS  BT  DE  WSTTB. 

Db  Wette  is  the  well  known  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  of  a 
translation  of  about  one  half  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  of  a  Hebrew 
ArchflBology,  of  a  historical  and  critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  some  other  works  in  the  departments  of  sacred  criticism  and  moral 
science:  all  of  which  have  attracted  great  attention  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  on  account  of  the  distinguished  genius  and  extensive  erudition 
of  the  author.  He  b  now  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Bale,  in  Switzer- 
land. 

De  Wette  takes  side,  as  from  his  habits  of  thinking  and  reasoning  he  might 
be  expected  to  do,  with  those  who  deny  the  Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle. 
Hb  aiguments  are  very  brief,  as  the  nature  of  hb  book  required  them  to  be ; 
and  I  am  not  a  Uttle  surprbed  to  find,  that  among  them  all,  there  is  not  a 
single  one  which  b  not  drawn  from  the  works  that  have  been  already  exa- 
mined above. 

In  regard  to  the  external  evidence,  he  has  given  many  of  the  citations 
from  the  lathers,  adduced  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  discussion,  pp.  75 — 
106.  But  some  important  ones  he  has  omitted,  which  speak  most  unequivo- 
cally against  the  views  he  gives  of  the  opinion  of  these  fi&thers.  For  example, 
he  merely  refers  to  Euseb.  Ecc.  Hbt.  YI.  25,  in  respect  to  the  very  important 
testimony  of  Origen,  which  the  reader  will  find  on  p.  70  seq.  above ;  simply 
remarking  that  **  Origen  gives  up  the  writing  down  of  the  epistle  by  Paul,  and 
only  attributes  the  tnatter  of  it  to  him."  p.  985.  In  a  note,  he  subjoins, 
**  When  he  [Origen]  speaks  of  the  tradition  of  the  churches,  it  b  probable  that 
he  means  only  the  Alexandrine  church.**  In  regard  to  such  a  probability,  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  what  b  sud  above,  p.  76,  Nos.  7,  8.  The  probability 
is  very  strong,  that  all  of  Origen's  homilies  must  have  been  publbhed  in 
Palestine,  for  he  was  licensed  to  preach  but  a  few  months  -  before  he  was 
driven  from  Alexandria;  see  Lardners  Credib.  III.  194.  Whether  Origen 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  likely  to  retain  any  superstitious  venera- 
tion for  the  church  at  Alexandria,  every  reader  will  be  able  to  judge,  so  as  to 
satbfy  hb  own  mind.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  testimony  of  Ori- 
gen now  in  question,  b  from  one  of  hb  Homilies  on  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

In  the  same  manner,  he  has  merely  made  a  simple  reference  to  the  impor- 
tant testimony  of  Jerome  in  hb  epbtle  to  Dardanus,  cited  above  on  p.  94; 
while  he  has  inserted  at  full  length  all  the  passages  which  might  serve  to  show 
that  Jerome  had  doubts  in  his  own  mind,  in  regard  to  the  Pauline  origin  of 
our  epistle.  This  he  avers  to  have  been  the  fact.  But  whether  there  is 
any  just  foundation  for  such  an  assertion,  has  already  been  examined  above, 
p.  94  seq.  Jerome,  no  doubt,  felt  himself  obliged  to  use  great  caution,  in  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  because 
the  previuling  sentiment  of  the  western  churches,  in  his  time,  was  against  the 
Pauline  origin  of  it.  More  than  this  can  never  be  fairly  deduced,  from  any 
of  the  language  which  he  employs.  The  passages  in  his  epistle  to  Dardanus, 
in  hb  commentary  on  Matt,  xxvi.,  and  in  hb  book  De  Viris  IBustrilmSt  c.  V., 
(supra,  pp.  94,  seq.},  can  never  be  made  to  speak  less  than  a  decided, 
definite  opinion  on  the  part  of  Jerome  himself,  in  respect  to  the  Pauline 
origin  of  our  epbtle.     How  should  he  have  been  the  occasion  of  revolution- 
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izing  the  whole  of  the  western  churches,  in  regard  to  the  sentiment  under 
consideration,  if  this  were  not  the  case? 

Other  testimonies  too  De  Wette  has  omitted,  which  are  in  favour  of  the 
Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle.  In  stating  the  opposition  of  the  Latin  churches 
to  tbb  sentunent,  he  has  brought  forward  the  doubts  of  Jerome  and  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  has  followed  these  on,  down  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  quoting  from  Primasius,  and  Isidore  Hispalensb.  But  he  has  not  once 
hinted,  that  in  thb  same  western  church,  all  those  distingubhed  bishops  who 
are  mentioned  above  (p.  94),  admitted  our  epistle  to  be  Paul's;  excepting 
that  he  has  adduced  some  of  the  testimony  of  Jerome  and  Augustine. 

Besides,  he  has  advanced  the  broad  position,  that  "  the  western  churches 
originally  (anfaenglich)  denied  this  epistle  to  be  Paul's."  The  passages  ad- 
duced in  proof  of  this  are,  Euseb.  £cc.  Hist.  YI.  20,  cited  above,  p.  82;  V. 
26,. supra  p.  87;  the  passages  from  Photius,  Gobar,  and  Hippolytus,  supra 
pp.  87,  88;  TertuUian,  de  Pudicitia,  c.  20,  supra  p.  90  seq. ;  Cyprian, 
de  Martyr,  c.  XL,  supra  p.  9 1 ;  Jerome,  Epist.  ad  Paulinum,  supra  p.  94 ; 
and  Philastrius.  de  Haeres.  c.  89,  who  speaks  only  of  the  opinion  of  others, 
himself  believing  the  epistle  to  be  Paul's.  But  De  Wette  has  not  said  a 
word,  in  this  connexion,  of  all  the  evidence  adduced  in  Sect.  XII.  above, 
which  has  relation  to  this  subject ;  nor  of  the  division  of  opinion  that  existed 
in  the  Latin  churches  in  later  times  and  before  the  days  of  Jerome,  in  respect 
to  the  subject  in  question. 

Again,  in  stating  the  testimony  of  the  eastern  churches,  De  Wette  has 
merely  brought  forward  Eusebius  as  testifying  to  the  opinions  of  his  own 
times;  see  Eusebius'  testimony  above,  p.  81  seqi  At  the  same  time  he  inti- 
mates that  there  were  doubts  in  that  part  of  the  church,  with  r^ard  to  the 
Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle.  He  has  not,  however,  produced  a  single  author 
from  the  East  who  has  expressed  any  such  doubts,  and  this  for  a  very  imperi- 
ous reason ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  sedulously  omitted  all  those  cited 
on  p.  85  above,  who  undoubtedly  ascribed  our  epistle  to  Paul. 

Is  this  now  an  impartial  examination  and  statement  of  evidence,  on  this 
great  question  ?  And  has  an  author,  who  writes  in  this  hasty  manner  without 
extended  examination  and  without  deliberation,  any  right  to  find  fault  with 
others,  when  they  refuse  to  receive  his  allegations  with  implicit  credit,  and 
betake  themselves  to  such  an  examination  as  may  detect  imperfect  represen- 
tation and  statements  evidently  dictated  by  partiality  ? 

Next,  as  to  the  internal  grounds  of  proof  that  our  epistle  does  not  belong 
to  Paul. 

These  are,  without  exception,  the  same  as  had  been  before  advanced  by 
Eichhom,  Ziegler,  Bertholdt,  Schulz,  and  Seyffarth ;  all  of  which  have  been 
examined  in  the  preceding  pages.  De  Wette  states,  very  categorically,  that 
the  language  of  our  epistle  is  very  different  from  that  of  Paul;  and  he  appeals 
to  Schulz  as  having  most  fully  shown  this,  in  the  work  which  has  been  already 
examined.  How  far  the  case  is  as  Schulz  has  represented  it,  must  now  be 
left  to  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

What  most  of  all  surprises  me,  is,  that  De  Wette  should  produce,  as  spe- 
cial proof  of  the  alleged  discrepancy  of  style,  the  formulas  of  quotation, 
examined  p.  154  seq.  No.  18  above;  and  also  the  appellations  given  to  the 
Saviour  by  the  writer  of  our  epistle,  examined  in  p.  168  seq.  No.  19  above; 
two  of  the  most  unlucky  of  all  the  arguments  which  Schulz  and  Seyffarth 
have  adduced.     It  requires,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  labour  to 
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examine  this  matter  to  the  bottom;  more,  I  am  quite  inclined  from  bitter 
experience  to  believe,  than  De  Wette  consmned  in  writing  the  whole  of  the 
article  in  his  Introduction,  which  has  respect  to  our  epistle. 

Besides  these  two  cases  of  dioersiiy  of  style,  De  Wette  has  proceeded  to 
cite  a  large  list  of  words,  all  of  whit^  are  taken  from  Schuh  and  Seyffarth, 
and  have  already  been  the  subject  of  particuhur  examination.  With  an  adven- 
turous step,  and  without  even  opening  his  Greek  concordance  for  investiga- 
tion, he  has  followed  his  leaders  in  this  hazardous  path,  and  even  selected  the 
words  examined  above  on  p.  160  No.  84,  p.  180  No.  37,  not  omitting  the 
most  unfortunate  of  all  Dr  Schulz's  gue8»e»,  viz.  the  phrases  on  p.  181  No.  40 
above.  The  word  TUrif  too  has  come  in  for  its  usual  share  of  discreptmcy 
(see  above,  p.  140,  e),  and  also  fimaiXiU  roS  diop  and  r€k$iatoi^. 

He  avers,  moreover,  after  Schulz,  that  the  comparison  and  symbolical  use 
of  Old  Testament  passages  and  ordinances,  is  foreign  to  the  manner  of  Paul, 
and  like  to  that  of  Philo.  (See  on  this  subject,  p.  119  seq.  No.  8  above). 
He  asserts,  too,  that  Paul  could  not  have  represented  Christianity,  as  being 
so  correspondent  with  Judaism,  nor  Christ  as  high -priest ;  nor  would  he  have 
been  silent  about  his  office  of  apostle  to  the  heathen,  nor  concealed  the  feet 
that  the  Christian  religion  was  designed  as  well  for  OentUes  as  Jews. 

Yet  how  many  of  Paul's  epistles  there  are  in  which  these  topics  are  not 
insisted  on,  and  which  De  Wette  himself  does  not  suppose  to  be  spurious,  he 
does  not  seem  once  to  have  thought  of.  How  is  it  possible  that  such  a  writer 
as  Paul  should  be  limited  to  one  circle  of  objects,  and  reasoning,  and  expres- 
sion? De  Wette  would  not  like  to  have  the  genuineness  of  his  own  works 
tried  by  such  a  rule  of  scrutiny. 

On  the  question.  To  whom  was  our  epistle  directed?  De  Wette  has  exhi- 
bited  a  singular  method  of  treating  the  subject  He  endeavours  to  present 
difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  supposing  that  it  was  directed  to  any  church ; 
and  then  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  probai>ly  it  was  not  originally  an 
epUtkt  but  the  composition  of  some  companion  of  Paul,  who  added  the  per- 
sonal allusions  toward  the  close  of  the  letter,  for  the  sake  of  giving  credit  to 
it  as  a  composition  of  the  apostie  $  so  that  all  investigation  about  either  the 
author  of  the  epistle,  or  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  directed,  is  in  vain  and  use- 
less, pp.  999 — 994.  It  seems  after  all,  then,  that  the  author  of  our  epistle  is 
a  dissembler  and  a  dishonest  man ;  aiming  to  stand  upon  the  credit  of  Paul, 
because  he  fears  that  his  own  credit  is  insufficient.  But  can  any  candid 
reader  of  the  epistle  refuse  to  see  the  unequivocal  marks  of  sincerity,  candour, 
high-raised  benevolent  feeling,  and  spiritual  comprehensive  views,  every  where 
exhibited  ?  I  repeat  it,  had  the  writer  of  such  a  piece  any  need  of  propping 
up  himself,  by  the  aid  of  even  Paul's  name  and  authority  ?  Then  bow  futile, 
nay  foolish,  the  attempt  to  do  so,  if  his  style,  diction,  manner,  reasoning, 
quotations,  chrcle  of  thought — in  a  word,  every  thing — is  so  Mo  ocdo  diverse 
from  that  of  Paul,  as  Schulz,  Seyffi&rth,  and  De  Wette  represent  it !  Where 
were  the  eyes  and  understandings  of  the  readers?  Could  they  not  detect  the 
imposture?  And  then  what  would  become  of  the  epistie,  and  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  man  who  wrote  it?  Truly  one  should  have  better  reasons  than 
these,  before  he  abandons  the  conviction  which  a  thorough  investigation  lias 
forced  upon  him,  that  Paul  is  the  author  of  our  epistle. 
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XXXI.    OBJECTIONS  BT  BOBHMB  AND  BLEEK. 

Nbablt  contemporary  with  the  work  of  De  Wette,  noticed  in  the  preced- 
ing section,  is  the  vfork  of  C.  F.  Boehme,  comprised  in  a  volume  of  about 
800  pages  ;  which  contains  an  introduction  to  our  epistle,  and  a  translation 
of  the  same,  followed  by  a  copious  commentary.  Of  the  author  little  is 
known  in  this  country,  and,  if  I  may  judge  by  such  reviews  of  books  in 
Germany  as  I  have  perused,  little  is  said  in  his  own  country  respecting  him. 
The  work  was  printed  at  Leipsic^  in  1825. 

Like  the  critics  whose  works  have  been  examined  in  the  preceding  sections, 
Boehme  sets  out  with  the  most  unqualified  assertions  respecting  the  discre- 
pancies of  style  and  manner,  between  the  author  of  our  epistle  and  all  the 
other  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  He  asserts,  that  '  as  to  the  form  and 
method  of  his  work,  the  rhetorical  construction  of  it,  and  the  constant  and 
accurate  observance  of  order,  our  author  far  excels  the  other  contemporary 
sacred  writers.'  He  extols  the  art  which  the  writer  of  our  epistle  uses,  in 
order  to  persuade  those  whom  he  addresses  to  follow  his  advice  ;  in  particu- 
lar he  gives,  as  an  example  of  this,  Heb.  iii.  7  ;  iv.  13.  where  the  writer  very 
dexterously,  as  he  says,  turns  the  promise  of  rest  in  the  land  of  Canaan  into  a 
promise  of  rest  in  the  heavenly  world  ;  to  which  he  adds  Heb.  xL  8*- 16, 
where,  as  he  avers,  '*the  author  by  the  aid  of  his  rhetorical  art,  and  contra 
fidem  historia^  has  rendered  it  aHquatenus  probable  that  Abraham  and  the 
other  patriarchs  had  a  spiritual  rest  in  view." 

With  many  other  eulogies  he  loads  the  author  of  our  epistle,  on  account  of 
his  art,  his  eloquence,  and  his  excellent  Greek  ;  and  from  all  this,  as  was  to 
be  anticipated,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  author  could  not  be  Paul, 
nor  any  of  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  he  beuig  fisur  superior  to 
them  all.  ' 

Into  the  historical  and  critical  examination  of  this  question,  however,  he 
does  not  even  pretend  to  go.  He  avers,  that  to  do  so  would  be  merely  agere 
actum.  He  considers  the  works  of  Schulz,  SeyfParth,  and  Ziegler,  as  having 
finally  settled  the  question,  beyond  any  hope  of  retrieve  by  those  who  advo- 
cate the  Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle  ;  and  after  appealing  to  the  authors  just 
named,  and  to  the  considerations  which  he  has  himself  suggested,  in  respect 
to  the  discrepancies  of  style  and  manner  between  the  author  and  Paul,  he 
concludes  by  saying,  '*  that  Paul  was  not  the  author,  saiis  iuper  que  demons 
stratum  est  a  nobis  akisque." 

This  is  indeed  a  summary  method  of  dbpatching  a  question  of  this  nature  i 
cerUunly  it  is  a  method  which  spares  writers  and  readers  a  great  deal  of  severe 
labour  and  study.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  all  these  rhetorical  appeals  to 
the  mere  feelings  and  imagination  of  men,  there  are  some  at  least  who  believe 
in  the  Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle,  that  are  too  ^iU^rcni  to  shrink  from 
bringing  the  whole*matterto  the  test  of  actual  investigation,  and  who  will 
insist  upon  it,  that  those  who  make  assertions  are  bound  in  duty  to  prove 
thenu 

The  work  of  Boehme,  under  examination,  is  not  one  which  bids  fidr  to 
bring  any  accession  of  strength  to  the  cause  of  those  who  deny  the  Pauline 
origin  of  our  epistle ;  and  all  which  I  could  vvish  to  say  respecting  his  sug- 
gestions, has  been  already  said  in  the  preceding  pages. 

I  cannot  deny,  however,  that  he  has  exhibited  something  new  in  his  book. 
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He  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  Silas  or  Sylvanus  was  the  author  of  our 
epistle,  and  that  it  was  directed  to  the  church  at  Antioch  ;  conjectures  which 
not  only  have  not  a  single  voice  of  ancient  tastimony  in  their  favour,  but 
which  are  destitute  of  any  circumstances  that  render  them  even  in  a  slight 
degree  probable.  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  Boehme's  introduction  to  his 
work,  much  as  one  of  his  countrymen  thinks  of  a  certain  author  who  has  made 
some  noise  of  late  in  the  medical  world;  "He  has  some  new  things,  and 
some  true  things ;  but  his  new  things  are  not  true  thuigs,  and  his  true  things 
are  not  new  things." 


Of  a  very  different  character  from  the  work  of  Boehme  is  that  of  Prof. 
Bleek,  already  named  in  the  preface  to  this  volume.  This  writer  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  first  class  of  German  critics,  in  respect  to  learning  and 
diligence.  I  add  with  great  pleasure,  also,  that  he  has,  in  most  cases,  con- 
ducted his  arguments  with  a  good  degree  of  moderation  and  candour,  and  is 
free  from  a  censorious  spirit.  He  is  certainly  by  far  the  most  respectable,  so 
far  as  his  efforts  in  regard  to  our  epistle  are  concerned,  of  all  who  have  fought 
against  the  Pauline  origin  of  it.  That  he  has  now  and  then  overlooked  and 
undervalued  the  testimony  which  is  against  him,  seems  to  me  very  plain ;  and 
to  this  I  have  more  than  once  felt  myself  obliged  to  advert,  in  the  preceding 
pages.  That  in  his  zeal  to  carry  his  point,  he  has  attached  undue  importance 
to  some  of  the  testimonies  and  considerations  which  he  regards  as  being  in 
his  favour,  seems  to  me  equally  plain ;  and  some  of  these  cases  I  have  also 
felt  bound  to  notice.  I  trust  he  will  not  be  offended  at  this  liberty.  I  give 
and  take  it  with  equal  cheerfulness.  His  aim  and  mine  should  be  one  and 
the  same,  viz.  the  attainment  of  truth.  I  am  persuaded  that  he  has  not  wit- 
tingly perverted  any  testimony  or  argument,  on  which  he  has  commented. 
But  having  apparently  settled  his  mind,  before  he  began  the  writing  of  his 
book,  on  the  question  about  the  Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle,  he  seems  to  me 
now  and  then  to  exhibit  somewhat  of  the  adroitness  and  management  of  a 
special  pleader,  in  order  to  make  out  his  case.  He  will  pardon  me  for  this 
frankness;  a  liberty  which  he  has  himself  used,  in  pronouncing  judgment  on 
some  of  my  arguments  in  his  Review.  In  the  mam,  he  appears  to  have 
treated  the  subject  with  fairness  and/riendly  feeling.  My  convictions  are  the 
offspring  of  an  investigation  not  hasty,  but  long  protracted.  I  do  not  deny 
him  the  privilege  of  making  the  same  claim.  If  then  we  cannot  agree  in  our 
opinion  as  to  the  result,  in  judging  of  certain  facts  or  testimonies,  or  in  some 
matters  of  taste  about  style,  the  only  alternative  is,  to  submit  our  case,  with 
the  reasons  for  our  views,  to  the  public,  and  leave  those  to  decide  who  are 
not  embarked  as  principals  or  as  parties  in  the  discussion.  This  I  shall  most 
cheerfully  do ;  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  I  have,  all  along,  (where  I  found 
new  matter  in  his  work  which  seemed  to  claim  particular  attention,  and  on 
which  I  thought  he  himself  would  lay  any  stress,)  not  failed  to  introduce  it, 
and  to  examine  it.  If  I  have  omitted  any  thing  of  this  nature,  it  is  not 
through  design,  but  merely  by  accident. 

-  It  was  more  convenient  and  proper  for  me  thus  to  consider  most  of  the 
topics  of  whichhe  has  treated,  when  any  thing  new  was  suggested,  than  to 
throw  them  together  in  this  place,  and  make  a  general  review  of  the  whole. 
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The  reader  will,  of  course,  be  most  pleased,  that  a  topic  entered  upon  should 
be  completed  before  it  is  abandoned. 

I  have  named  the  work  of  Bleek  here,  and  give  it  a  separate  place  at  present, 
merely  in  order  to  notice  some  arguments  of  his  not  already  included  in  the 
preceding  parts  of  this  volume. 

In  sect.  S4,  p.  SSI  seq.,  Bleek  alleges  against  the  Pauline  origin  of  our 
epistle,  *  the  incorrect  representation  made  by  the  writer  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  Jewish  Sanctuary,  and  of  the  high-priest's  official  duties  performed  in  it, 
particularly  in  Heb.  ix/  The  particulars  which  go  to  establish  this,  are, 
that  the  golden  altar  of  incense  is  placed  by  him  in  the  vmer  Mnctnary^  Heb. 
ix.  3,  4 ;  and  that  the  golden  vial  of  manna  and  the  rod  of  Aaron  that  budded, 
are  said  to  be  there;  which  is  contrary  to  I  Kings  viii.  9,  and  2  Chron.  v.  10. 
He  alleges  also,  that  in  ix.  7,  the  high-priest  is  said  to  have  gone  into  the 
most  holy  place  aidy  once  in  each  year ;  whereas  it  appears  from  Lev.  xvi. 
that  he  went  in  several  times. 

These  difficulties  are  not  new,  but  they  are  converted  by  Bleek  to  a  new 
purpose,  and  therefore  demand  some  notice. 

In  r^ard,  then,  to  the  Bvfuuri^tw  (Heb.  ix.  4,)  which  Bleek  translates 
altar  ofincenstt  it  needs  only  to  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  strength  of  his 
appeal  lies  in  his  misconception  of  the  word.  QvfMuri^iM  merely  indicates 
any  thing  on  which  incense  is  burned.  Of  course  it  may  be  used  to  desig- 
nate the  aliar  of  titcen«e,  and  so  it  may  be  to  designate  a  censer  or  inceme' 
pan  that  was  borne  in  the  hand.  Such  a  one  the  high-priest  carried  with 
him  into  the  inner  sanctuary  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  Lev.  xvi.  1 2 
— 14.     It  18  usually  named  HiHTlD  in   Hebrew;  but  sometimes  is  called 

T      •  — 

•    

D*li1jpD>  as  in  2  Chron.  xxvL  19.;  Ezek.  viii.  11,  in  both  which  places  the 

Septuagint  render  it  dv/K/«r9^/o». 

What  is  there  to  show  that  in  Heb.  ix.  4,  the  meaning  is  not  the  same? 

In  regard  to  the  pot  of  manna  and  the  rod  of  Aaron,  it  is  [Efficient  to  say, 
that  they  were  deposited  where  the  writer  of  our  epistle  affirms  them  to  have 
been,  as  appears  from  Ex.  xvL  32 — 34;  Num.  xvii.  10.  (xvii.  25.)  All  the 
difficulty  suggested  by  Bleek,  arises  from  his  having  overlooked  the  fact, 
that  the  writer  of  our  epistle  is  describing  the  tahemack  as  it  originaUy  was, 
not  the  temple  in  after  ages. 

In  r^^d  to  both  these  subjects,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Excuasos  XVI. 
XVIL  at  the  close  of  the  present  work. 

In  respect  to  the  high-priest*s  entering  the  sanctuary  more  than  once, 
comp.  Lev.  xvL  2.  It  would  appear,  by  Lev.  xvi.  12,  14,  15,  that  during 
the  day  of  general  atonement,  he  entered  the  inner  sanctuary  several  times, 
(see  on  Heb.  ix.  7.)  But  the  writer  of  our  epistle  plainly  speaks  here  of  one 
day,  one  time,  in  distinction  from  other  days  and  times  of  the  year.  Just 
so  does  Philo  speak  of  the  same  subject,  '*«fx«£  rw  hmvw  the  high-priest 
entered  the  inner  sanctuary."  De  Mor.  II.  p.  821.  Legat.  ad  Caium. 
p.  1035. 

With  the  explanations  of  these  difficulties  now  given,  the  nature  of  the 
case  seems  well  to  accord.  How  is  it  possible,  I  would  ask,  to  suppose  with 
any  degree  of  probability,  that  the  writer  of  our  epistle,  whoever  he  might 
be,  was  ignorant  of  so  obvious  and  palpable  a  fact  as  the  position  of  the  altar 
of  incense,  a  thing  which  no  one  that  had  ever  been  at  the  temple,  or  heard 
a  description  of  its  services  from  those  who  had  been  there,  could  possibly 
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be  ignorftnt  of?  Was  the  writer  of  our  epiatle  a  novice  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures?  The  frequency  with  which  he  has  quoted  them,  the 
manner  in  which  he  employs  them  and  speaks  of  them,  may  answer  this 
question.  And  did  lie  not  know,  must  not  every  Jew  at  home  and  abroad 
have  known,  that  every  morning  and  every  eoemngt  throughout  the  whole 
year,  incense  was  burned  upon  the  altar  i4[)propriated  to  this  purpose?  Ex. 
XXX.  7.  8;  Luke  L  9,  11.  Did  he  not  know,  too,  that  the  high*  priest  did  not, 
and  could  not  lawfully,  enter  the  inner  sanctuary,  except  on  one  day  of  the 
year  only?  This  Heb.  ix.  7»  testifies.  How  then,  since  incense,  as  be  well 
knew,  must  be  burned  every  day  on  the  altar,  could  he  at  the  same  moment 
mark  the  position  of  the  altar  as  being  in  the  inner  sanctuary,  which  could 
be  approached  only  once  in  each  year?  The  thing  is  plainly  too  incredible 
to  meet  with  assent. 

What  influence,  moreover,  could  any  writer  expect  to  have  with  Hebrews 
who  looked  with  wonder  and  admiration  on  the  apparatus  and  rites  of  the 
temple,  provided  he  manifested  an  ignorance  respecting  these  things  so  gross, 
as  the  case  supposed  by  Bleek  would  argue?  Truly  none.  He  could  reason, 
ably  expect  them  to  do  nothing  less  than  to  scoff  at  him.  A  Jew  not  know 
whether  the  altar  of  incens^,  which  was  used  every  day  by  the  priests,  was  in 
a  place  which  could  be  approached  only  once  in  a  year !  When  this  can 
be  made  probable,  then  we  may  consent  to  regard  many  other  assertions  of 
some  critics  about  our  epistle  as  probable,  which  we  are  now  compelled  to 
reject. 

Nor  does  the  case  appear  any  better  in  regard  to  the  sacred  pot  of  manna 
and  the  rod  of  Aaron  which  budded.  Could  the  writer  of  our  epistle  be 
ignorant  of  passages,  which  were  so  deeply  interesting  to  a  Jew  as  1  Kings 
1.  9 ;  2  Chron.  v.  10?  And  even  if  he  had  not  read  them,  was  it  possible  that 
there  should  not  have  been  a  universal  knowledge  among  the  Jewish  nation, 
by  report,  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  respecting  the  fact  whether  any 
relics  of  the  Mosaic  age  were  in  the  ark  of  the  testimony?  Truly  it  would 
be  a  great  tax  on  one's  credulity,  to  believe  what  is  in  itself  so  exceedingly 
improbable. 

As  the  text  then  does  not  at  all  compel  us,  by  any  sound  rules  of  inter- 
pretation, to  make  such  an  exegesis  as  Bleek  defends;  and  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  renders  his  supposition  highly  improbable ;  I  feel  constrained  to 
absolve  the  writer  of  our  epistle  from  the  charge  of  such  gross  ignorance  as 
Bleek  attributes  to  him,  and  to  believe  that  he  needs  not  correction  from  the 
critical  acumen  of  the  present  times.  Bleek  himself  will  bear  with  me,  when 
I  suggest,  that  this  correction  does  not  come  in  the  best  manner  from  him, 
since  he  has  himself,  p.  387,  made  a  statement  respecting  the  Jewish  temple 
at  Leontopolis,  which  implies,  that  the  altar  of  incense  might  there  have 
been  put  in  the  most  holy  place,  nach  der  Einrichttmg  der  ShiJUhuUe,  agreeably 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  tabernacle.  This  he  says,  in  order  to  show  that  if 
the  author  of  our  epistle  were  an  Egyptian,  it  would  be  very  natural  for  him  to 
make  the  mistake  he  has  done,  concerning  the  position  of  the  altar  of  incense. 
But  was  the  altar  of  incense  in  the  most  holy  place  in  the  tabernacle,  as  the 
whole  passage  in  Bleek  seems  evidently  to  suppose?  Ex.  xxx.  6 — 8,  will 
answer  this  question. 

After  producing  the  objections  above  canvassed,  Bleek  proceeds  to  sum 
up  the  historical  evidence,  in  a  brief  way,  which  results  from  the  previous 
investigations  in  his  work.     I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  examination 
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of  this,  as  the  whole  sulject  has  been  so  copiously  discussed  in  the  preceding 
pages.  I  shall  content  myself  with  only  a  few  remarks  on  some  declarations 
which  this  writer  now  and  then  makes,  in  the  course  of  his  summary. 

He  says,  that  'after  the  middle  of  the  second  century  we  find  evidence 
that  the  epistle  was  regarded  as  Paul's;  but  this,  only  in  a  particular  part  of 
the  church;  viz^  at  Alexandria.' 

Is  there  no  eridence,  then,  that  the  oriental  churches  regarded  it  as  such, 
at  this  time  ?  None  from  its  bemg  in  the  Peshiio  ?  None  from  what  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  say,  in  regard  to  the  custom  of  the  Greek  churches? 

'  At  Aleauufldria,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  receiyed  on  the  ground  of 
tradaUmt  or  only  that  of  critical  conclusion/ 

I  will  reply  to  this  only  by  asking  the  reader  to  review  the  testimony  of 
Pantasnus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  relative  to  this  subject. 

He  asserts,  also,  that  '  in  off  the  western  churches,  from  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  down  to  the  middle  of  the  third,  it  .was  believed  not  to  be 
Paul's.  He  sugc^ests  too  that  Qement  of  Rome,  who  was  manifestly  ac- 
quainted with  our  epistle,  must  have  known  it  to  be  Paul's,  if  indeed  it  was 
so ;  and  that  the  tradition  would  have  gone  down  from  him  in  such  a  way«  that 
this  could  never  have  been  called  in  question  at  home,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
was  the  very  place  that  most  strenuously  denied  it.' 

In  regard  to  the  assertion  that  €M  the  western  churches  denied  the  Paulme 
origin  of  our  epistle,  I  must  refer  the  reader  again  to  the  examination  of 
this  subject  in  the  preceding  sheets.  In  respect  to  Clement  of  Rome,  whether 
he  was  the  Clement  mentioned  by  Paul  in  Phil.  iv.  8,  there  is  no  certain 
evidence.  Tradition  speaks  in  favour  of  it.  But  if  it  were  so,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  was  in  circumstances,  at  the  time  when  our  epistle  was  written, 
to  know  whether  Paul  wrote  it  or  not.  If  he  were  not,  then  he  could  only 
judge,  as  others  did,  by  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  and  by  current  report. 
But  evidence  from  either  of  these  sources,  was  of  course  of  such  a  nature 
as  might  more  easily  be  suspected  or  gainsayed,  than  the  evidence  derived 
from  the  author's  name  being  subscribed.  After  ages  might  call  in  question 
what  Clement  believed ;  and  there  would  be  nothing  strange  in  this.  How 
often  the  like  things  take  place  elsewhere,  needs  not  to  be  insisted  on  here. 


XXXII.  Hebraisms  and  non-contoemitt  to  classic  osaob  in  the  epistle. 

All  the  writers  who  have  declared  against  the  Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle, 
have  appealed  to  Origen's  declaration,  'Aaa«^  $9rl»  n  f«-/9Tox4  vvpHvu  nff  x^* 
iuit  'UkTiiwixttri^,  the  epistle  [to  the  Hebrews]  in  the  texture  qf  its  style  is 
more  conformed  to  the  Greek  idioms  or  is  better  Greeks  [than  the  epistles  of 
Paul.]  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Ziegler,  Schuiz,  Seyfiarth,  De  Wette,  Boebme, 
Bleek,  and  others,  have  one  and  all  urged  this  consideration,  and  insisted 
upon  it  that  Origen's  judgment  on  this  point  must  be  considered  as  decisive. 

In  respect  to  the  general  principles  of  criticism  which  are  to  regulate  our 
investigation  of  such  a  matter,  I  have  already  said  all  which  I  wish  to  say, 
p.  135  seq.  The  actual  comparison  of  our  epistle  with  the  acknowledged 
epistles  of  Paul,  has  also  been  made,  p.  1  IB— ISO  above.  It  may  however 
be  of  some  importance  to  add,  in  this  place,  a  list  of  some  of  the  Hebraisms 
and  of  the  examples  of  non-conformity  to  classic  usage,  which  occur  in  our 
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epistle,  in  order  to  meet  the  ▼ery  categorical  assertion  of  De  Wette,  Boehme, 
and  others,  that  'the  style  of  our  epistle  is  not  only  very  different  from  that  of 
Paul,  but  that  it  is  composed  in  purer  Greek,  and  with  a  far  more  oratorical 
diction.'    . 

In  making  out  these,  I  acknowledge  the  difficulty  of  the  task  in  some  of 
the  cases  which  occur.  It  may  happen,  that  what  we  are  on  the  whole  bound 
to  regard  as  non-conformity  with  Greek  classic  usage,  in  the  present  state  of 
information  on  that  subject,  may  turn  out,  on  further  examination,  to  be 
actually  conformed  to  this  usage.  Thus,  for  example,  Winer,  in  his  new 
and  laborious  investigation  of  the  classics  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the 
sjmtax  of  the  New  Testament  Greek,  has  struck  out  not  a  few  phrases  from 
the  list  of  Hebraisms,  Hellenisms,  etc.,  that  had  before  been  generally  classed 
as  such.  Still,  I  can  aver  in  relation  to  this  subject,  that  I  make  use  of  the 
best  means' in  my  power;  and  if  I  sometimes  err,  I  shall  rejoice  to  be  corrected 
in  every  instance  of  this  nature. 

It  is  proper  here,  before  proceeding  to  exhibit  examples  of  the  kind  in 
question,  to  say  a  word  on  the  principles  by  which  one  ought  to  be  guided  in 
selecting  and  judging  of  such  examples. 

Hebraism  I  understand  to  be,  either  an  imitation  of  Hebrew  phraseology 
in  the  expression  of  an  idea,  which  might  have  been  differently  expressed, 
i.  e.  by  other  phrases  or  forms  of  the  Greek  that  were  more  conformed  to  classic 
usage;  or  else  the  assigning  to  a  Greek  word  a  sense  which  does  not  belong 
to  it  in  classic  usage,  but  which  does  belong  to  the  correspondmg  Hebrew 
word.  For  an  example  of  the  first  kind,  I  would  produce  ifx^rw  rttn  hf^^v, 
Dip^n  Jl^^^nbt,  as  having  a  form  and  sense  that  are  peculiar ;  as  an  example 

of  the  second  kind,  one  may  name  xXi^^oyo^o^,  possessor,  lord,  ruler,  (as  used 
in  Heb.  i.  2,)  like  the  Hebrew  tt^V ;  but  in  classic  Greek  it  designates  one 

who  takes  an  estate,  etc.,  by  lot,  or  by  testament.  In  both  of  these  cases, 
the  Greek  affords  other  words  by  which  the  idea  of  the  writer  might  have 
been  conveyed.  The  choice  of  these,  then,  employed  in  such  a  way  as  they 
are  here  employed,  shows  the  influence  which  Hebrabtic  usage  had  upon 
him. 

Besides  the  two  classes  of  words  here  adverted  to,  I  may  name  two  more, 
which  show  departure  from  classic  usage,  viz.,  (1)  Such  as  offer  a  new  or  un- 
classical  meaning ;  and  (2)  Such  as  are  new,  i.  e.  not  classical,  in  point  of 
form.  If  now  any  of  these  four  classes  of  words  can  be  found  in  our  epistle, 
80  far  as  they  go  they  are  the  opposite  of  the  ^^tUtg  'ExxumiuwH^m  which  Ori- 
,  gen  and  modern  critics  assert  of  the  epistle.  These  are  fiur  sabjects  of  inves- 
tigation,  then ;  and  to  these  we  may  also  add,  combinations  of  words,  i.  e. 
phrases,  which,  although  the  words  of  themselves  are  proper  Greek  words,  yet 
the  combinations  are  such  as  are  discrepant  from  any  classic  examples. 

Having  thus  marked  out  the  ground  which  we  mean  to  survey,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  the  task. 

Words  and  phrases  used  in  a  Hebraistic  sense,  or  in  a  waif  different  from 

what  is  usual  in  the  Greek  classics. 

Chap.  I.  (1.)  JJmrQdat,  ancestors  of  old  tone,  n^HM*  Seldom  or  never  does 
classical  Greek  so  employ  this  word.     Besides,  ifiZ^  (which  we  might  natur- 
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ally  expect)  is  here  omitted;  such  is  the  custom  of  Paul»  see  Rom.  ix.  5;  xi. 
20;  XV.  8.     *E7  iff)Cft'''ov  tum  ifAtQZi>f  the  time  of  the  Messiah,  the  last  age  of 
the  world,  D^Tf  /inHiJ;    purely  Hebrew.      (2)  Kxn^oM^of,  lord,  ruler, 

IS^V ;  in  classic  Greek,  one  wlio  takes  by  lot,  or  by  testament.  (3)  Ao^a, 
splendour,  brightness,  radiance,  1)23  i  in  Greek,  opinion,  sentiment,  maxim, 
fame,  honour.  'Tv6vr»gws  uifrou,  of  his  substance,  i.  e.  of  himself,  ^tC^l 
to2{J^'  K»^»^iofAow  .  . .  t£#  &fAti^Tt»9,  expiation  for  sin,  Dn^IMn*  (Sept-  ««- 
^tf^/ff^f  Ex.  xxix.  36;  xxx.  10;)  see  Comm.  in  loc.  Mtyti>.etavpii,  mqfesty, 
excellence,  pnil^  7^1);  not  found  in  the  classics.     *£y  inl/^Xo?;,  in  heaven,  in 

V  V  -  V 

the  world  above,  tfllDBt  Sept.  h  in//>)Xo<f.     (4)  KfxXv^oy^/Kuxi,  obtained,  U^^; 

Greek,  to  acquire  by  lot,  to  inherit.     Same  word  in  i.  14. 

I  omit  purposely  all  the  quotations  which  follow  here,  and  all  throughout 
the  epistle,  which  are  made  from  the  ancient  Scriptures ;  because,  as  they 
were  doubtless  made,  in  general,  from  the  Septuagint  version,  they  cannot  be 
justly  considered  as  properly  belonging  to  the  style  of  our  author.  If  the 
Hebraisms  in  all  these  quotations  were  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  in  the 
rest  of  the  epistle,  it  would  make  it  to  appear  something  very  different  from 
'£xX}}ir/x«iW^«i.  Whether  Origen  did,  or  did  not^  mean  to  exclude  them,  no 
one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  yet  attempted  to  show. 

Chap.  II.  (2)  A^yofy  commination,  command,  or  revelation,  *in*^;  not  so  in 

the  classics.  (3)  'Sttrnqlcis,  the  Christian  religion  with  its  threats  andpro-- 
mises ;  certainly  not  a  classical  sense  of  the  word.     (4)  Aurafitioi,  miraculous 

powers,  miracles,  7Xy\^$  't3^»  rfwhpl  all  of  which  the  Septuagint  translate 

by  luwrnfcis ;  in  the  classics,  not  so.  0lxi}9/jr,  a  word  unknown  to  the  Attics. 
(5)  O/jMv/Kiyqv  fciXXcwait,  the  gospel  dispensation,  M^  Vmyn ;  purely  Jew- 

ish.  (10)  ^iti¥,  future  happiness,  a  glorious  condition  in  (mother  world; 
peculiar  to  Hellenistic  Greek.  TtXuZoui,  to  advance  to  glory,  to  bestow  on 
one  the  rewards  of  piety  or  obedience  after  the  close  of  life :  and  passively,  to 
be  glorified,  to  be  made  happy,  or  to  be  rewarded  in  the  upper  world,  after  the 
Ghristlan  struggle  on  earth  is  finished  ;  see  and  comp.  v.  9 ;  vii.  28 ;  xi.  40  ; 
xii.  23.  See  also  and  comp.  Phil.  iii.  12,  there  being  no  other  like  example 
in  the  New  Testament,  unless  indeed  Luke  xiii.  32  affords  one.  The  classi- 
cal sense  of  this  word  is  to  accomplish,  to  complete,  to  render  complete,  to  bring 
to  an  end,  to  finish,  etc. ;  a  sense  which  gave  occasion,  no  doubt,  to  a  pe- 
culiar  use  of  rOiUiiu  in  our  epistle ;  but  which  still  b  different  from  it.  (11) 
'  Ay/ci{|Wy  and  Aym^6iAtw9i,  making  atonement  for,  and  those  for  whom  atone^ 
ment  is  made  or  who  are  expiated,  Itf^  uid  *^d3  are  both  rendered  by  Aym^u 

in  the  Septuagint,  comp.  x.  10  ;  in  the  classics,  Ay(u^»  means  to  consecrate, 
to  make  or  declare  sacred.     (12)  'ExxXnaltt,  public  religious  assembly,  M*^ipD> 

ATp»  mSJ^t  in  the  classics,  public  civil  assembly.     (14)  }i»^Koe  kuI  atf^mToc, 
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hunum  nature^  corporeal  state  or  condition,  "l\er3»  D*^sttSl  see  Gen.  ix.  4. 

T  T  T  V« 

and  in  the  New  Testament  1  Cor.  xt.  50;  Matt.  xvi.  17;  Gal.i.  16,  al.;  not 
80  used  in  the  classics.  K«T«ey«V»j,  to  destroy,  to  render  nuU  or  inefficacious  ; 
classics,  to  be  idle,  to  remain  sluggish  or  inactive.     Atrnfi^Xw,  Satan^  ltO\C^f 

the  deeili  classics,  a  slanderer,  an  sccuser.  (16)  'AyytXM,  anffeb,  heavenfy 
messengers,  D^3K7D ;  in  the  classics,  AyytMs  means  simply,  messenger  or 
message.     2«ile^«ro;,  progeny y  offspring,  yr%  frequent  in  the  New  Testa- 

ment,  and  three  times  in  our  epistle  j  rarely,  if  ever,  has  it  this  sense  among 
the  classics.     The  frequency  of  it  is  Hellenistic. 

Chap.  Ill,  (1)  '/i^o,(pti  &ym,  Critf^-Tjp,  Ps.  xvl  3  et  s«^,  professed  people 

of  Qod,  worshippers  of  God ;  In  a  sense  different  from  the  Ayto;  of  the  clas- 
sics. Khuautf  Uou^wUv,  invitations  or  pritnleges  of  ^  gospel ;  no  parallel 
in  common  Greek.  'AiroirToXojr  xui  k^t^a  r^t  6^\9yictf;  such  a  combination 
is  utterly  foreign  to  the  classics.  Uoreover  ofn^t^yluf,  profession,  professed 
religion,  has  no  parallel  in  classic  usage,  where  it  means  agreement,  accord, 
promise,  engagement,  contract,  etc.  (8)  Of«^  in  the  sense  of  worshippers  of 
God,  the  assembly  of  the  faithful  WTp^  r\%  r\%  peculiar  to  Hellenistic 

Greek.  lUf^iuM,  boldness,  eor^fidence,  undaunted  profession ;  in  the  classics, 
free  speech,  frankness,  openness,  impartiality  in  speaking,  judging,  etc.  Comp. 
iv.  16;  X.  36.  (12)  Z^vrof,  living,  u  e.  everlasting,  eternal,  everUving,  Heb. 
VI  bU,  dsoe  ^ap;  in  the  classics,  iUa  means  to  AVe  as  an  animal,  etc. ;  or  to 

live  figuratively,  L  e.  to  be  happy,  to-  be  prosperous,  etc.  The  phrase  ^to;  f«# 
is  purely  a  translation  of  TT  ^K-     (18)  K«^  ixdontp  ifiU^^^^  continually,  con. 

stantiy ;  in  the  classics  the  same  phrase  would  mean  daily,  each  day,  2«X)f- 
qv»t»,  i?tn»n^j^  applied  to  the  heart  or  mind;  only  literally  used  in  the 

classics.  (14)  'Twoara^tttf,  cor^dence,  stable  and  settled  disposition  of  mind. 
But  here  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  classic  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  steadfastness,  boldness,  courage,  is  not  sufficiently  near  to  exempt  the  word 
from  peculiarity.     (16)  Ua^vix^etifttv,  niD,  IID,  not  of  classic  usage.  (17) 

TT       -  T 

U^oirax^t^t,  Op,  not  a  classic  word.     '  A/iet^riiactot,  D^t^H,  sinners,  violators 

of  divine  precepts:  classic  usage,  to  miss  the  mark,  to  fieiil,  etc.  ;  the  sense  of 
sinners  or  offenders,  as  in  our  epistle,  is  seldom  and  doubtful  in  the  classics. 
KiA»,  carcasses,  corpses,  D^3;  in  common  Greek,  members,  limbs.     (18) 

K«T»T«iwijr,  nrTDO,  rest,  future  rest  or  htgiipiness:  Greek,  causing  of  rest, 

stilling,  quieting.     See  also  iv.  10. 

Chap.  IV.  (1)  B/arfX^siv  wants  the  usual  rov  before  it,  which  is  employed 
in  the  like  coses  by  the  classical  writers.     (2)  £v«yyfX/<r^jrM,  l^II,  used 

here  in  a  more  appropriate  and  peculiar  sense  than  in  the  classics.  'O  x^»f 
T^(dKo^{,3;Op,  rXIplDp,  found  in  Paul,  1  Thess.  ii.    13;  the  words  are 
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classic,  but  the  oombinatiOD  is  altogether  diverse  from  any  in  the  classics. 
(3)  KarafioX^s  ttiafMu,  foundation^  1.  e.  beginning,  creation,  of /A«  worlds  Heb. 
THKirnpto,  (comp.  2  Sam.  xxii.  16;  Ps.  xviii.  7,  15;  Job.  xxxviiL  4 ;  Ps. 

IxxxiL  5;  civ.  5;  Prov.  viil  29;  Is«xxiv.  18;  xL  21;  li.  13,  etc.)  Bat  where, 
in  the  classics,  b  such  an  expression  used  for  such  a  purpose  ?  See  also  ix. 
26.  (6)  *AxoXf/xfT«/,  1/  remaim,  i.  e.  it  must  be  so  that;  a  sense  foreign 
to  the  classics  in  such  a  way  as  it  is  here  employed,  viz.,  before  the  apodosU 
of  a  sentence,  and  as  a  kind  of  ergo  or  sequUur  of  the  logicians.  See  also  yr. 
9.     (9)  2afi^T49fUe  is  of  coarse  a  mere  Hebrew  word  with  a  Greek  ending. 

Ibid.,  rf  TiOf  Tw  ^mS,  Heb.  iDiT  ^»  a  combination  foreign  to  the  Greek,  and 

•    •    • 

purely  Hebrew.  (18)  'Ketriwmtct^  to  rett,  neuter  verb;  in  the  classics,  to 
cause  to  rest,  to  make  quiet ^  transitive  verb.     (12)  Ziv,  perpetual,  as  before. 

(13)  (H»  ...  »r/ffi(,  ^5  ^^,  Greek  oHHm,  no  creature,  nothing:  xrioig,  m  the 
classicf,  means  Ae  act  of  creating,     Talg  d^^0(X^oif>vTotr=:1^^7,  T^^,  i.  e. 

to  him,  before  him;  for  although  the  sense  of  eyes  here  would  come  well  after 
yvfA»»,  yet  it  does  not  at  all  agree  with  rfr^^x'}^'^/**'''^*  ^^  ^^^  outstretched 
and  bent  back.  The  writer  plainly  had  in  his  mind  the  meaning  of  one  of 
the  Hebrew  expressions  mentioned  above.     (14)  Ov^aitovs,  D^ttf*  the  Hebrew 

idea  of  the  firwumad  above.  'O/MoXoy/flK  reHgion,  professed  sulffeetion  to 
Christ,  Sept.  for  Ull  votum.     (15)  ^Aahwtimti,  moral  weakness,  Sept.  for 

bWy2  stumbkng,  and  J!h')i,  claudicatiof  classics,   physical  weakness,  with 

various  shades.     (16)  &^90{  r^t  x*'^*rof,  without  a  parallel  in  the  dassics. 

Chap.  V.  (2)  Mtr^tovuiuif,  to  be  compassionate,  to  show  kindness  to ;  in  the 
classics,  to  moderate  one's  passions  of  grief,  anger,  etc.     (3)  Il^^^tit,  to 

offer  gifts  and  sacrifices  to  Ood,  STlj^  ^^*?»  ^^^"7'  ^^  Greek,  not  ap- 

• 

propriate  to  this  sacred  rite.  (5)  'B«t;Toj>  ilo^utn,  did  not  arrogaie  to  him-' 
self  the  honour,  did  not  claim  for  himseff  the  honour;  classics,  to  believe, 
suppose,  praise,  celebrate.  (7)  T#f  ca^iUs  avrov,  of  his  incarnation,  of  his 
mortal  condition  or  state^  ^liTfB ;  classics,  flesh  as  a  substance,  animal  body. 

:Ei^ufidt$i,  object  of  foar,  ito'toAtcA  he  feared,  like  the  Heb.  Kl^ft  b.  viii. 

12,  18;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  12;  classic  sense,  fear,  terror.  ^autcovehtf,  delivered, 
saved,  Sept.  for  jT^Hy  HSV-   (12)  T A  croixfitt  riie  d^nt  rZw  Xoy/«v;  such  an 

expression  is  wanting  in  the  classics*  Tdhaxrog  . . .  r^^,  not  a  classical 
metaphor.  (13)  Aoyov  htcmtwr^pii^f  Christian  or  religious  doctrine:  without 
an  example  in  the  classics. 

(3hap.  VI.  (1)  Nfx^Sy  t^^9f  deadly, destructive  works,  IT^T^H,  yyioccidere, 

Septuagtnty  Ak^s'  see  also  ix.  14.  (2)  Bmtt/v^aIv  ^t^»x^s»  fv/Mafw;  n  xfi^^y, 
foreign  to  the  classics  ;  as  is  *^ifi>mrroe  mluvlw.    (4)  Hwtvf/Lttrot  iytw,  XTHn 

itfS^jSn ;  an  expreesion  and  an  idea  foreign  to  all  the  classics.     (5)  KmXoV 
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.  .  ^f^Uy  promise  of  good,  so  l^D  H*^  often  in  Hebrew ;  classics,  declaration, 

any  thing  uttered.  Avp^ug  ft^xxoyrof  miupog,  miraculous  powers  under  the 
gospel  dispensation  ;  an  utter  stranger  to  the  classic  authors.  (7)  ^rtlvnt^ 
any  kind  ot  fruit  which  the  earth  produces,  ^)t^ ;  in  Greek  simply,  herbage, 

vegetation.     (8)  Elg  Jtrnvwut,  ^^^ '  would  not  the  classical  Greek  be  xitSwief 

(10)  Elf  TO  S^ofttt  Mvrov,  toward  him,  toward  his  cause,  fir  his  sake,  (^Dtt6)f 

• 

SwofAtt  he\n%  pleonastic,  as  in  Hebrew.  (11)  IlAjfgo^/cy,  a  word  found  only 
in  the  New  Testament  and  ecclesiastical  Greek.  (IS)  Mtuc^iufitime,  patient 
waiting,  TMHAi  prolongation  Sept. ;  which  I  cannot  find  in  the  classics.  Kxd^o- 

pofito^Mniif,  obtaining,  Heb.  t^^;  see  on  i.  3.     (15)  Tng  ivctyytXlms,  thepro* 

mised  blessing  ;  classic  sense,  promise.  (17)  ^Efnairtvn,  interposed;  classics, 
to  act  the  part  of  a  mediator. 

Chap.  VII.  (1)  Btov  vyl/icTov,  1^^;  the  words  are  classic  Greek,  %ut  $he 

combination  is  Hebrew.     Koxv^,  slaughter,  rOD;    Greek,   hewing,  cutting 

out.  (3)  *  Avdrtt^,  dfnirtt^,  without  any  genealogy  of  parents ;  the  classic 
writers  apply  these  words  to  their  gods,  and  to  orphan  children,  in  quite  a 
different  sense.  (4)  *  A»(o^/»/«y,  spoils  in  general,  see  Gen.  xiv.  20 ;  classics, 
first  fruits,  part  of  the  spoils  of  war  presented  to  the  gods.  n«r^/»(xii(t 
/Y^HMl  ^fft^i  I  cannot  find  any  trace  of  this  word  in  the  classics.  (5)  'Airo- 

^f»»T^,  to  tithe,  to  take  a  ten^  port,  itt^;  peculiar  to  Hebrew  Greek. 
^E^^fiTiv^Ttt;  U  r^g  M^vot  *Afi^»i/A,  D^^PTTD  U^HT  I  the  Greeks  said  ytppmo^ 

^«/  i/W  rt¥oe  in  such  a  case,  so  that  the  above  expression  is  purely  Hebrew. 
(6)  AfjttfT^,  as  dTo^xMr6a  in  vr.  5.  (10)  *Em  rfi  oa^ui  rou  var^g,  see  above 
on  vr.  5.  (ll)TfXs/Mff/f,  in  a  sense  sui  generis,  and  foreign  to  the  classics. 
( 1 5)  Itt^iuKnt,  perishable,  short-lived,  *lttf2l ;  not  found  in  the  classics  in  such 

a  sense.  Avvetf^if  ^ti^g  dxttreiXurov,  where  ^v»$ifAt9  has  the  meaning  oi precept, 
ordinance,  arrangement,  like  Ur^'hi  in  the  preceding  clause,  and  ^^g  that  of 
perpetuity  ;  both  of  which  meanings  are  foreign  to  the  classics.  *£riXf/«ffc, 
see  TtktioQit  in  vr.  11  above.  (20)  'O^xufMsUe,  peculiar  to  our  epistle;  the 
classic  o(x4»/c«^4«e,  with  antepenult  accent,  is  an  adjective,  /f(«^  being  understood 
after  it ;  see  also  vr.  28.     (22)  Am^ifxi}^ ,  in  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  Jinil* 

Chap.  VIII.  (l)  '£#  )fS/<F  '('0^  h^nw  Tfii  fttydXosvMnh  where  fuydKosvimf  is 
not  only  a  word  which  is  not  employed  by  the  classics,  but  an  abstract  noun 
designating  the  Divinity ;  comp.  Heb.  HIT],  "^33*  and  lf\2D  HD3*  The 
whole  phraseology  is  altogether  of  a  Hebrew  cast ;  at  least  it  is  not  classical. 
(2) '  Ay/«y,  plural  DHtfTp  ^0^;  classics,  «k!y/ey.   2»«y«f,  the  divine  btli^,  TXDO; 

classics,  a  common  tent  or  dwelling.  (6)  Miahng,  in  a  different  sense  from 
what  is  usual  in  the  classics.  The  long  quotation  from  the  Septuagint  that 
follows,  is  not  more  Hebrcdstic  than  the  surrounding  context. 
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'    Chap.  IX.     (I)  AtumitftttfUf  ordinance,  arrangements^  D'^D^tt^;  classics, 

sentence  of  justice,  decision,  just  action  or  requisition.  (3)  "hytct  iyiuv, 
Heb.  D^ltflp  ]tMpt  A  ^^eurts  which  is  an  entire  stranger  to  the  Greek  classics, 

and  purely  Hebraistic.  (4)  That  fiiitfci,  ui  v^kUku  rtn  het6i*Tns%  and  Xt^vfilfc 
^i^nt  (vr.  5),  are  forms  or  phrases  purely  Hebrew,  will  not  of  course  be  ques- 
tioned. A^Sv,  in  the  sense  of  splendour,  as  here,  is  not  classic,  but  is  the 
Heb.  T^33.     (5)  *l7ifltffT^i^/oj»,  Jl*Tlb3,  Septuagint  word;  classics,  iKetori^to^ 

-/«»  -oy,  adjective.     (9)  n«^«/3oX9,  symbol;  classics,  comparison,  similitude  in 

speech  or  writing.     TtrntZffm,  to  expiate,  to  render  pure,  in  the  sense  of  ^3 

•■  • 

orDDH;  a  sense  foreign  to  the  classics;  comp.  x.  1.     (10)  B»vr/or^oif  I 

—    T 

take  to  be  a  Hellenistic,  not  a  classic  word ;  for  this  appears  to  be  (^vrtots  or 
fiiarrtofAM.  See  also  vi.  2,  ^^rivfAoif.  (II)  'A^x^i^e^f  ^txx^irr«ir  ciyM^Aly, 
unlike  any  thing  in  the  classics.  (12)  T^wtu^  r^(  Kxioutg,  of  the  present  world; 
Krhie  in  the  classics'means,  the  act  of  creating.  lEuqtiftt9os,  form  sui  generis. 
(13)  KtKOtMti/Ahovi,  the  unclean,  U*^*  D^^^»  Greek  xotpoa^to  communicate. 

to  share,  to  render  common.     *  Aytei^u,  purijles,  It^Tjp ;  Greek,  to  consecrate, 

to  devote,  (16)  ^i^^ut^  accidere,  to  happen;  it  is  sui  generis.  (18)  ^Ey 
xiMMhisTcti,  was  ratified;  classics,  to  renew.  (22)  AlfA»TtKxfMrU(,  sui  generis. 
(24)  'EfA^u»ifffi^¥»i,  to  appear  in  behalf  of,  to  appear  as  an  advocate  or  patron ; 
in  the  classics,  to  show,  to  reveal.     lb.  rf  «-^oa«T^,  before,  ^JjE)?;  unknown 

to  the  classics.  (26)  KetrttfioX^g  n/6afMv,  a  combination  unknown  to  the  clas- 
sics; comp.  iv.  3.  ^v¥rt'h$ltf  rZ»  alitwuw^  the  end  of  the  former  dispensation: 
no  where  in  common  Greek.  (28) '  Afcet^riag,  sin  offering,  sacrifice  for  sin, 
DH^i  Dl£/K;  not  in  the  classics. 

T    -  T  T 

Chap.  X.  (I)  E/»^jr«,  complete  image,  perfect  delineation,  in   distinction 
from  <rx/«,  an  imperfect  sketch,  IV^^ ;  the  Greek  sIxm»  is  simply,  image. 

• 

TtXf/5ff«e/,  see  on  ix.  9.  (10)  *UyiturfUif9i,  comp.  ii.  II.  (13)  To  Xo/^rf*, 
thenceforth,  as  to  future  times ;  in  the  classics,  for  the  rest,  in  fine,  accordingly, 
etc.  The  sense  here  given  to  to  Xo<«-oy  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  classical 
use  of  the  word ;  but  would  a  classic  Greek  have  expressed  the  idea,  ••  thence- 
forth expecting,"  by  ri  Xotv6p  UhxP/^tvot?  Is  this  a  (p^»9ie '  ExxTiiinxari^»? 
Ttiivif  0/  ix^i  »ifTw  uvow^iok  t«#  xo3«»  etvrov,  a  phrase  purely  Hebrwstic  in 
its  hue;  see  Ps.  ex.  1.  [2].  (14)  TitiXi/****,  see  on  ix.  9;  x.  1.  (19)  Hafi- 
^iup,  free  access;  classics,  free  speech,  openness,  impartiality.  (20)  Z^»p 
qualifymg  such  a  word  as  oUp,  is  a  combination  unknown  to  the  classics. 
(22)  'E^fetPTtcfiiifOi  rd(  JM»e^/«f,  altogether  Hebrew  in  its  hue;  in  the  classics, 
sprinkled.  (24)  Uct^itf^/Mi^,  excitement  in  a  good  sense ;  the  Greeks  used 
the  word  for  excitement  of  anger  or  other  passions,  and  to  designate  the  exa- 
cerbations of  fever,  etc.  (25yiifU^ct,  the  dap  of  the  Lord,  the  day  of  terror, 
Ti\\  rrtrr  DV,  altogether  in  a  Hebrew  sense.     (27)  Hv^  (nMg,  V}^  ]^nn, 
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ezaotiy  Hebrew.  (39)  Ko/Wy,  an  tmekan  ikihg;  see  under  ix.  13.  (81) 
*'&fiwwu9  US  xfi^i^i  dfof/  ^iprofi  the  classic  Greek  is,  sis  xfi^^s  Mu» — ^wm — 
litU^m — dvixiafim — wvthat.  The  form  ifirtatiit  tls  x**^*s  is  evidently  a  copy 
of  the  Hebrew  TH  tS)^*     (32)  'hthnnv  •  •  •  •  w»0iif*ar6Hf,  a  method  of  ex- 

pression  foreign  to  the  classics.  (35)  XlMffnvlmM,  coi^fidmcey  ChrisHan  trust: 
classics,  boldness  or  freedom  of  speech.  M/or^»xo2aff/«»,  reward:  «m  generi$, 
(36)  *'E,'^ayyOiia»^  promised  blessing:  classics,  promise.  (39)  EiV  «I«-oAc/«jp, 
like  the  Heb.  inf.  "IV^^  9  ^^  <^  should  be  destroyed:  and  so,  sis  vt^/Wna/y ; 
in  both  cases  an  evident  imitation  of  the  Heb.  inf.  with  7 . 

Chi^.  XL  (2)*Kfiuqrv^iinsm9,  celebrated,  well  spoken  qf:  like  the  Heb. 

1^3tn,  *T^yn,  Job  xxix.  1 1 5  classics,  to  give  testimony,  to  call  to  witness, 

•  •  •       •  .. 

etc.     (8)  A/«M»f,  worlds,  OO/^t  entirely  Jewish.    'Fi/Amrt,  command,  *1D^9 

•    T  V 

I2M;  Grefek,  saying,  thing  said.     (5)  'Ito  3«jr«w,  mO  rwn,  mO  Hin. 

Ovx  tv^iff*sro,  ^OTVi ;  foreign  to  the  classics.     (6)  'Mte^artZoTinst  I  cannot  find 

in  classic  Greek.  (7)  KAfut,  the  ungodly,  the  world  who  were  «ifi/W;  not  of 
classic  usage.  Atjuuocvitfis,  justifying,  0/ justification :  classics,  equity,  up- 
rightness.    (8)  Bis  »Xi}M»o^/»y,  \nV^/;  would  not  the  ^^is  'EXA^y/juidfM 

have  been  ^s  »Xjf^yo/c/«i»,  or  rather  c»s  V7«^;^y  aurov  f     (9)  2vy»Xi}^»o/Kafy, 

joint-possessors,  foreign  in  this  sense  to  common  Greek.     (19)  *£y  t»(«/9oXii, 

peculiar  method  of  expression.   (34)  2To>«r«  f/tax^t^as,  the  edge  of  the  sword, 

yrnB,  unknown  to  classic  authors.    (37)  'E»  ^oVfi  (M,obxi*k^*  ^^^  ^  '"*^- 

derous  sword,  a  Hebrew  combination.     (39)  Mu^rv^fi^hns,  see  vr.  1. 

Chap.  XXL  (7)  UmihUt,  chastisement,  HD^D ;  the  meaning  here  given  to 

this  word  is  seldom,  if  ever,  given  in  the  classics.  (9)  Tns  ^et^x^s  hi^*»»  wmri- 
^Si  A  Hebrew,  not  a  classic,  combination  of  ideas ;  ou^xos  meaning  the  physi- 
cal man,  in  dbtinction  from  the  mental  one.  T{i  ir»r^l  raw  vvtvf/tarait,  Heb. 
■)fef2l  b^  rfppncy  %"6>^,  Num.  xvl.  22;  xxvU.  16 ;  foreign  to  all  the  clas- 

sics.  (10)  ' hyUrmros  can  hardly  be  found,  I  believe,  in  the  classics.  It  is  a 
Hellenistic  term,  corresponding  to  t^*1p.   (11)  KtL^vov  tl^npi^v,  peacejidjruit, 

i.  e.  happy  fruit,  D^^  ^;  tl^nwtjUv  here  manifestly  bearing  the  Hebrew- 
Greek,  and  not  the  classic  sense.     (14)  OUtls  ^fr«i  top  tUf^iw,  so  HK*}^  ^ 

rrtiT  TXtXy  )fO%  %xiV  ^ysmtki  the  whole  form  of  expression  is  manifestly 

"•*•  ••  " 

Hebraistic  (16)  B^Utets  fu&s,  one  meal:  classics,  the  act  of  eating,  or  food. 
The  certainty  that  meo/  is  the  idea  here,  arises  from  the  adjunct  f/^iAs*  li^ 
r^ruKm,  Heb.  iTlS^^  ;  not  used  in  the  classics.     (19)  M  4  Tr^rt^vai  avrots 

y^dyop,  ^^Tw  'tQf  *fpV  ^i|^7^  a  Hebrew  and  not  a  Greek  mode  of  expression. 

(28)  Mv^iiat,  *\2Dr  PSSn  I  the  usual  Hebrew  (not  a  classic)  expression  for  a 
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large  indefinite  number.  (23)  Xl^Tor6»mp,Jir8tJfam  in  the  sense  of  pre-tfrnt- 
nentf  like  the  Heb.  QHDB;  a  sense  not  attached  to  the  classical  use  of  this 

word.    ^  AToygyQeifCfAiifMp  b  ^vQctpolg,  0^*117  ^VISH  /S.  Is.  iv.  8.    Comp.  Ex. 

xzxii.  32 ;  Ps.  Ixix.  26;  Dan.  xii.  I ;  Luke  x.  20,  etc.,  an  expression  alto- 
gether Hebraistic. 

Chap.  XIII.  (I)  ^iTixltX^U,  mutual  Christian  love ;  in  the  classics,  e.  g. 
Lucian,  in  its  literal  sense.  (3)  "Ovrte  iv  atifAurs,  in  a  frail  dying  state ;  not 
so  expressed  in  the  classics.  The  mode  of  expression  comes  from  the  He- 
brew,  *lit^2l*     (7)  'Hyovfciitai/,  teachers,  spiritual  guiiiesy  Tt^yOt  ^ffp^;  classic 

sense  never  that  of  teachers,     (8)  X^iV  ««i  oi/ie^ok,  Di^TT)  /toilJ^-  Where  in 

all  the  classics  is  the  like  of  this,  in  order  to  designtae  all  past  and  present 
time?  (9)  IIs^i^»Tiio»»Tts,  who  are  conversant  with,  who  practise  using,  from 
the  Heb.  7Ijrf/in>  the  classics  use  the  word  only  in  its  literal  sense.     (15) 

&ua(»9  aiMouts  .  .  .  »u^^o0  xJ^O<ia»i  the  idea,  sacrifice  of  praise^  is  Hebrew, 
Ler.  vii.  12,  m^AH  TOT;  comp.  Ps.  1.  14,  23.    As  to  xA^iroit  ;^f<7iiMy»  there 

is  nothuag  in  the  classics  like  it.  Plainly  it  has  its  original  in  the  Hebrew 
^yjlStSf  Cr*^9  nO/tC^^i  Hos.  xiv.  8,  we  wiU  render  to  thee  the  calves  [i.  e.  the 

offerings,  the  fruit]  of  our  lips,  or  rather,  we  wiU  render  to  thee  calves  with  our 
lips.  (16)  &vaiatti,  as  applied  to  tuxoitag  xai  wttavUi,  is  purely  a  Hebrew 
application.     (17)  'Tsrij  tuv  \}/vjcu»  vfiap,for  yoUy  UyrlXH^^i  the  Greeks, 

vvtQ  vfA6t».  (20)  *  O  8«  ^ioe  Tsyj  si^yufy  God  who  bestows  happiness,  who 
secures  our  welfare ;  a  mere  imitation  of  the  Heb.  tiw}^*  the  classics  never 

using  ti^vfi  in  such  a  sense.  (21)  EiV  rovg  «/«;>«;  rtiv  «/«»«#,  from  the  He- 
brew TJD  dVu^,  or  "Ty  ^VO^.     (25)  'H  x»^t(  fAixA  7ra9To»  vfiZw^  Hebrew 

IXh  D^Vltf ;  the  Greeks  said,  x^l^uitt  or  x^^V^h  or  SffeH/h,  Acts  xv.  29. 

In  this  selection,  I  have  aimed  at  taking  only  the  more  obvious  words  and 
phrases.  It  might  be  enlarged,  by  more  strenuously  urging  the  principle.  In 
all  respects,  of  dissimilarity  to  the  Greek  classic  writers.  That  an  idea  is 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  unknown  to  the  classic  authors, 
has  not  been  the  basis  of  my  selection  in  any  case,  unless  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  phraseology,  or  a  combination  of  words,  which  is  as  foreign  to 
the  Greeks  as  the  idea  itself.  If  all  the  ideas  which  are  not  classical,  were 
to  be  the  guiding  principle  in  our  selection,  there  would  be  no  end  of 
examples.  But  this  would  not  be  a  feir  and  proper  method  of  proceeding. 
It  is  the  diction  and  phraseology,  and  combinations  of  words,  and  the  sense 
which  is  given  to  the  words  employed,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
are  not  '£xxi)y<x«rf(<»,  i.  e.  not  better  Greek,  or  more  classical  Greek,  than 
the  epistles  of  Paul  exhibit.  The  reader  has  now  the  result  before 
him. 

With  such  a  result  in  view,  what  matters  it  whether  De  Wette,  Schulz, 
SeyfTarth,  Bleek,  or  Origen  himself,  tells  us  that  our  epistle  is  almost  classical 
Greek,  and  thai  all  runs  smoothly  and  oratorically  on?     Bleek  has,  indeed, 
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spoken  in  a  very  positive  manner  on  thb  subject,  in  his  review  of  the  first 
edition  of  my  work;  but  not  in  a  way  which  affords  me  any  satisfaction. 
He  asks  how  a  Christian  writer  of  Jewish  origin  could  avoid  using  Hebrew 
phraseology,  in  order  to  designate  religious  objects?  I  answer  at  once, 
that  he  could  not,  and  did  not ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that 
our  epistle  is  filled  with  it.  ^ut  how  does  this  fact  prove  that  the  (p^a9ig 
is  better  Greek  than  that  of  Paul?  The  question  b  not  one  concerning  the 
absolute  state  of  Hebraism  and  un classical  usage,  but  one  which  respects 
the  relative  state  Of  it,  viz.  whether  our  epistle  is  more  free  from  it  than  the 
acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul.  What  bearing,  then,  has  Bleek's  suggestion 
on  this  point?  I  can  see  none ;  for  all  that  it  goes  to  show  is,  that  a  Hebrew 
Christian  would  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  express  his  ideas  of  many  things 
pertaining  to  the  Christian  religion,  in  a  way  like  that  in  which  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  express  the  like  ideas. 

My  list  of  Hebraisms  and  of  unclassical  usage  (usage  ov;^  '£7i7ii}y/x«rl(«) 
serves  to  establbh  one  point,  viz.  that  our  epistle  abounds  greatly  in  them. 
To  make  the  proof  in  all  respects  perfect,  I  ought  perhaps  to  take  some  of 
Paul's  epistles,  and  actually  show  that  the  departures  from  classical  usage  are 
not  more  frequent  there.  But  I  content  myself  for  the  present,  after  more 
than  one  examination  of  some  of  them  in  respect  to  the  point  in  question, 
with  denying  that  they  are  less  frequent  in  our  epistle.  The  burden  of  proof 
that  they  are  less  frequent,  rests  on  those  who  assert  the  fact  that  our  epistle 
is  more  cbusicai  Greek.  I  wait  for  them  to  prove  this  allegation  by 
fads  produced,  not  by  assertions.  -These  last  ought  not  to  go  current  any 
longer. 

Bleek  suggests,  also,  that '  the  writer  of  our  epistle  was  a  diligent  reader  of 
the  Septuagint  version,  and  this  must  have  had  an  influence  on  his  style,' 
Rev.  p.  27.  Indeed?  And  what  sort  of  Greek  does  the  Septuagint  consist 
of?  Is  it  purer  than  that  of  Paul  ?  And  if  the  writer  of  our  epistle  modelled 
himself  after  this,  must  his  ^^Avtthe  * EM<fi»iKMri^ct  than  that  of  Paul?  A 
singular  argument  truly  it  is,  to  allege  that  the  influence  or  imitation  of  the 
most  corrupt  of  all  Greek  extant,  will  save  a  writer  from  the  imputation  of 
being  as  Hebraistic  and  unclassical  as  Paul. 

Bleek  intimates,  that  'to  produce  such  words  as  AyyiXog  and  Ux»ro»  ra» 
ifiti^Zv  as  Hebraisms,  is  hardly  fair,  because  it  would  be  a  mere  a£fectation  of 
purism  in  a  writer,  not  to  employ  these  words  in  a  sense  which  the  corre- 
sponding  Hebrew  words  had,'  Rev.  p.  26.  But  may  not  the  same  remark  be 
made  of  all  the  other  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  the  Septuagint? 
The  question  about  Hebraism  or  unclassical  usage  lies,  after  all,  in  a  narrow 
compass.  When  a  writer  who  is  a  Hebrew  employs  the  word  Ayyt^.og  to  de- 
signate, like  !]t^7pi  a  hecherdy  messenger,  did  he  not  give  to  this  word  a  shade 

of  meaning  which  of  itself  it  had  not  in  the  Greek  language?  This  will  not 
be  denied.  Then,  secondly,  did  the  meaning  which  he  gave  to  tLyyt'kts  origi- 
Bate,  in  his  muid,  from  the  meaning  of  the  Heb.  r|M7D?   This  seems  equdly 

certain.  What  is  this,  then,  but  Hebraism — true,  genuine  Hebraism? 
When  a  form  of  expression  is  employed  that  is  unknown  to  classic  Greek, 
or  a  sense  given  to  a  word  which  the  Greek  does  not  give,  and  in  these 
cases  the  writer  is  plidnly  influenced  by  Hebrew  idiom ;  what  is  Hebraism, 
if  this  be  not?  And  does  not  Ayyikog  belong  to  the  latter  class  just 
named? 
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Does  not  tvxfitrow  rZv  ifitt^iv  also  belong  to  the  first  ?  Would  a  mere 
Greek  reader  even  conjecture  what  the  writer  of  our  epistle  meant  by 
the  phrase  in  Heb.  i.  I  ?  He  would  very  naturally  have  inquired,  'In  the 
last  of  what  days  ?'  And  when  told  that  the  phrase  means  m  the  last 
times,  viz,  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  Hebrews  so  understood 
D^'n  jynni^,  he  could  well  say,  *  This  is  very  different  from  our  Greek 

phraseology.      Why  not  say,  «*  t^  Kctt^  rf  ia^c^r^,  or  h  ifiSQcue  rov  X^/arov, 


-  -r 


After  all,  too,  the  use  of  infti^aiti  itself  in  such  a  sense,  and  in  such 
a  connexion,  is  Hebraism ;  the  Greeks  seldom  or  never  employing  it 
just  in  this  way.     The  Greeks  would,  of  course,  have  employed  Ktn^og  or 

In  either  of  these  cases,  what  room  is  there  for  the  allegation  of  Bleek, 
that  'the  ideas  are  so  peculiar,  and  so  connected  with  the  religious  views  of 
the  author  of  our  epistle,  that  he  could  not  avoid  using  the  words  which  he 
has  employed?  What  difficulty  was  there  in  saying  Ayythfii  oif^eiinog,  in  a 
classical  way,  just  as  the  Greeks  said  dioi  ov^»Ptot;  or  in  saying  w^ot»iu»  or 
ov^«y/)ijf ?  And  why  not  say,  i»  rovrfi  t^  Katt^  r^i  iaj^ra ;  or  h  x^eVfi  h- 
;c»T^  Tov  x^/uoi;?  I  can  see  no  difficulty ;  i^id  if  none,  then  the  writer  of  our 
epistle  might,  with  entire  facility,  have  expressed  himself  here  in  a  classical 
way,  without  any  affectation  of  purism. 

The  same,  now,  may  be  shown  to  be  true  respecting  the  greater  part  of  the 
words  which  I  have  included  in  my  list  of  Hebraisms  and  of  unclassical  usage. 
For  example ;  I  take  the  words  as  they  offer  themselves,  without  selecting 
for  my  purpose ;  Heb.  i.  2,  xTi^^oyo^o^,  lord,  ruler,  rightful  owner  and  disposer; 
the  classic  sense  of  the  word  is,  one  who  receives  any  thing  by  lot,  or  by 
testament.  Now,  was  it  not  easy  for  the  writer  of  our  epistle  to  say  here 
Kv^top  vdvretv?  Comp.  Gal.  iv.  1.  So  in  vr.  3,  could  not  I6i»,  splendour, 
have  been  with  perfect  ease  exchanged  for  a  classical  word?  Could  no  word 
be  found  in  the  classics,  for  the  idea  expressed  by  the  newly-coined  word 
fiiyei>ia«rvifiii,  vr.  3  !  And  was  it  not  easy  to  express  in  a  classical  way,  the 
idea  conveyed  by  h  vyf^ny^ote^VfPD^  ?     Was  there  no  convenient  word  in 

• 

Greek  besides  Xoyo;  (ii.  2),  to  express  the  idea  of  commination  or  com- 
mandf  And  does  the  Greek  furnish  no  word  for  designating  miracles  or 
miraculous  powers  except  2t/y«^/f,  in  ii.  4  ?  And  could  any  mere  Greek 
reader  possibly  understand  olxovfiiifinp  fAt'KKovoBtv,  in  ii.  5?  It  were  easy  to 
proceed  in  the  same  way  through  the  list,  with  questions  of  the  like 
import ;  but  I  forbear.  Bleek  himself,  in  looking  again  at  this  subject,  will 
find  there  is  something  more  to  be  done,  in  order  to  satisfy  critical 
readers,  than  to  make  strong  assertions,  and  append  interrogation  and 
exclamation  points  to  extracts  which  he  may  make  from  those  who  differ  from 
him  in  opinion. 

Still  further  to  contend  against  the  view  which  I  have  given  above,  he  pro- 
duces several  words,  such  as  vTo^rdaMg  uvrov,  jutda^tftfAoy  .  .  .  ru»  A/im^nSti^f 
fttya'hMvvtn,  etc.,  and  asks,  whether,  because  they  are  not  classical,  they  are 
therefore  to  be  reckoned  as  Hebraisms  f  But  in  tliis  question,  he  leaves 
entirely  out  of  view  one  professed  object  of  the  Jist  of  words  in  question.  It 
professes  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  list,  not  of  Hebraisms  only,  but  of  unclassi- 
cai  words,  i.  e.  of  words  used  in  an  unclassical  way.     Has  Mr  Bleek,  by  his 
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interrogation  points,  shown  the  classical  usage  of  these  words,  as  employed  in 
our  epistle  ?  If  not,  then  the  subject  remains  in  steUu  quo.  This  is  yet  to 
be  done,  before  the  ^^ao-/; '£xxi}v/JM»ri(«  of  our  epistle  is  established;  for 
surely  this  expression  of  Origen'means  nothing  less  than  purer  Greek,  better 
Greek,  more  classical  Greek. 

Over  all  the  rest  of  the  examples  which  I  have  produced,  Bleek  leaps  with 
the  single  affirmation,  that  almost  all  of  them  are  like  those  which  he  has 
produced,  and  which,  as  his  mode  of  speaking  seems  to  intimate,  he  has  so 
speedily  dispatched.  But  how  ?  Why,  by  asserting  that  a  great  part  of  my 
examples  are  not  proper  Het)raisms.  But  are  there  not  many  of  them  which 
were  not  produced  as  such  ?  Is  it  not  one  great  point  in  question,  to  show 
that  the  ^^dctg  is  often  unclassical  ?  And  has  Mr  Bleek,  in  any  measure, 
shown  that  this  is  not  true  ? 

So  long  as  this  is  not  even  attempted,  on  his  part,  the  point  in  controversy 
is  not  at  all  affected ;  and  I  hope  for  indulgence  from  the  able  writer  whom  I 
am  controverting,  when  I  say,  that  his  affirmation,  p.  27  of  his  Review,  that 
'  the  language  of  our  epistle  is  beyond  comparison  of  a  purer  Greek  character 
than  that  of  the  epistles  of  Paul/  will  be  believed  by  me,  when  he  actually 
shows  that  a  greater  number  of  departures  from  classic  usage  are  found  in 
Paul  than  in  our  author.  It  is  proper  now  to  insist,  that  this  shall  be  actually 
shown,  not  merely  asserted  with  confidence. 

After  a  renewed  examination  of  tliis  subject,  I  make  again  the  appeal  with 
boldness,  and  call  upon  all  those  who  assert  the  almost  classic  style  and  man- 
ner of  our  epistle,  to  produce  more  true  Hebraisms,  and  more  words  or  idioms 
foreign  to  the  Greek  classics,  in  any  of  Paul's  acknowledged  epistles.  I  will 
even  venture  to  make  another  offer ;  which  is,  that  I  will  show  that  some  at 
least  of  his  acknowledged  epistles  exhibit  less  Hebrew  colouring,  when  they 
shall  have  shown  that  some  of  them  exhibit  more. 

It  does  not  signify  to  beat  the  air,  in  this  contest.  Assertions  are  one 
thing;  facts  are  another.  If  Origen  and  all  the  Greek  fathers  were  to  assert, 
that  our  epistle  is  '  E^Mvixari^tt  than  Paul's,  it  could  not  make  it  so.  "  To 
the  work  of  examination^  would  be  my  reply.  Let  every  critic  go  to  this 
work  for  himself,  if  he  knows  enough  of  Hebrew  idiom  to  do  it ;  and  the  re- 
suit  will  be  an  abiding  conviction,  that  Origen  had  as  little  reason  for  the 
assertion  in  question,  as  he  had  for  the  adventurous  remark  which  he  made 
on  the  use  of  the  Greek  article  by  the  sacred  writers.  Origen^s  assertion,  and 
every  other  man's,  on  this  subject,  can  be  brought  to  the  test ;  and  he  who 
subjects  them  to  this  process,  I  am  persuaded,  will  find  himself  brought,  at 
last,  if  he  will  examine  impartially  And  fully,  to  a  firm  conviction,  that  they 
are  mere  assertions,  and  nothing  more. 

I  add  merely,  that  the  list  of  Hebraisms  and  unclassical  usage,  in  our  epis- 
tle, would  have  been  much  more  swelled,  if  I  had  not  omitted,  for  the  most 
part,  to  repeat  the  same  words,  so  often  as  I  found  them  repeated  and  used  in 
a  Hebraistic  or  unclassical  manner.  Such  words  are  dhTi^s,  «y'of,  Aytd^a, 
Afiet^rlct,  dvBhttety  hKuiaf^ct,  iyKUtvl^u,  ivetyyiTim,  K»ff  iifAi^eik,  Khviooy6fios, 
KKm^ovofibtM,  Kctrd'xretvats,  "hfiyog  &^x^f9  fitv^ux'oioaiet,  fAtya'huavvini  fctfflrnSt  9**^{» 
otxae,  ea^i,  t«Xwo«,  and  others. 

I  have  one  more  remark  to  make,  before  I  quit  this  topic.  The  Hebrew 
colouring  of  the  Septuagint  version,  and  the  unclassical  Greek  of  it  in  general, 
will  be  admitted  by  all  critics  of  any  taste  or  discernment.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  very  great  difference  between  different  parts  of  this  version,  some  of  it  being 
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absolutely  barbarous  Greek,  while  some  other  parts,  e.  g.  the  book  of  Pro* 
verbs,  is  much  nearer  to  the  classic  style.  But  in  nearly  the  whole  of  it, 
certunly  in  all  the  prophets  and  historical  books,  the  Greek,  even  at  the  best, 
is  palpably  different  from  that  of  the  classics. 

With  this  fact  in  view,  I  ask  that  an  impartial  critic,  laying  aside  all  pre- 
conceived theories  with  regard  to  ^he  style  of  our  epistle,  would  read  the 
whole  continuously  through,  without  stopping  to  see  whether  it  is  possible  to 
invent  some  distinction  between  the  style  of  the  epistle  itself,  and  that  of  the 
quotations  from  the  Septuagint.  If  he  do  this,  I  venture  to  predict,  that  he 
will  not  be  able  to  perceive  any  difference  that  would  ever  strike  the  atten- 
tion, between  the  Greek  of  Septuagint  extracts,  and  the  surrounding  Greek 
of  the  author  himself.  All  runs  smoothly  on.  No  transition  is  perceived 
merely  from  the  style.  Were  it  not  for  the  formulas  of  quotations,  and  the 
recollection. of  the  Old  Testament  passages  quoted,  the  reader  would  never 
imagine  that  the  nature  of  the  element  was  changed  in  which  he  was  before 
moving.  And  if  this  be  so,  then  where  lies  the  proof  that  our  epistle  is  better 
Greek  than  that  of  Paul  ?  Is  Paul  less  pure  than  the  Septuagint  in  general  ? 
Surely  this  will  not  be  affirmed.  That  the  fact  is  as  I  have  stated  it,  I 
fully  believe.  But  then  the  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  correctness  must 
be  derived  from  the  impartial  reading  itself  of  the  epistle,  by  every  man 
who  is  capable  of  judging  with  respect  to  the  matter  before  us.  I  venture 
to  believe  that  Bleek  himself  wilt  not  refuse  his  assent  to  the  statement  just 
made. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  present  section,  without  adverting  once  more  to 
another  topic  connected  with  the  preceding  one,  which  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  treated  in  a  very  singular  way,  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Pauline 
origin  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  I  refer  to  the  alleged  style  and  manner 
of  the  epistle.  We  are  often  reminded  of  the  oratorical  manner,  of  the  well- 
rounded  periods,  of  the  nicely  adjusted  phraseology,  and,  particularly,  of  the 
almost  classical  use  of  the  connectives  and  particles,  which  our  epistle 
exhibits.  All  is  said  to  run  on  smoothly,  easily,  with  little  or  no  ellipsis, 
without  sentences  being  suspended,  or  change  of  construction  made  in  them. 
In  short,  the  whol6  is  a  tolerably  near  approach  to  the  manner  of  well  reput- 
ed Greek  classics. 

One  part  of  this  subject  I  have  already  examined,  in  Sect.  22.  3.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  reader  to  review  this  in  connexion  with  the  present  remarks. 
He  will  there  see  how  often  interrupted  and  suspended  sentences  occur  in 
our  epistle,  after  the  manner  of  Paul.  As  a  sufficient  reply  to  all  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  on  complete,  well-rounded,  and  flowing  periods  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  easy,  perspicuous  manner  of  it,  I  must  beg 
the  reader  to  consult,  and  attentively  study  the  passages  now  to  be  pointed 
out.  I  begin  with  Heb.  i.  1 — 4.  Which  is  the  main  object  of  assertion, 
in  this  complicated  and  protracted  sentence  ?  '  God  has  spoken  to  us 
by  his  Son ;  his  Son  is  Lord  and  creator  of  all  things ;  he  is  the  very 
image  of  the  Father  and  endowed  with  almighty  power ;  he  made  expiation 
by  the  offering  up  of  himself  for  our  sins  ;  he  is  seated  on  a  throne  of  glory 
above;  and  he  is  far  superior  to  the  angels:'  such  are  the  affirmations  all 
contained  in  this  one  complex,  involved  sentence.  Which  of  all  these  is  the 
writer's  main  paint,  and  in  what  does  the . "  rounding  off*'  of  this  period 
consist  ? 

Heb.  iL  9,  Sxttg  x^^srt  x.  r.  x. ;  to  what  does  this  clause  relate,  or  with 
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iwhat  part  of  the  preceding  context  is  it  connected?  Does  the  writer  mean, 
(as  he  appears  to  say,)  that  Jesus  was  crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  that 
he  might  by  the  grace  of  God  taste  of  death  for  every  man  ?  And  if  so,  what 
can  be  the  idea  conveyed  by  such  a  sentiment  ?  Or  if  he  does  not  mean 
this,  but  means  to  say  that  Jesus  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  that 
by  the  grace  of  God,  etc.,  i.  e.  he  was  endowed  with  a  human  nature,  in  order 
that  he  might  su£fer,  etc.,  then  why  was  not  oTag  ».  r.  A.,  arranged  after  *  I^vouj* 
or  after  dyyiXovg? 

Will  the  advocates  of  special  perspicuity  and  Votundity  of  style  in  our 
epistle  tell  us  what  the  object  of  iii.  4.  is,  and  what  the  sentiment  actually 
contained  in  it,  and  how  it  contributes  to  forward  the  design  of  the  writer, 
i.  e.  to  aid  the  sentiment  of  the  context  ? 

Will  they  show  us  with  what  h  r^  Myia^ett  is  connected,  in  iii.  15,  and 
what  is  the  occasion  of  repeating  this  quotation  ? 

In  iv.  2,  xal  yd^  x.  r.  A.  is  an  unfinished  comparison  ;  where  is  this  com- 
pleted ?  In  iv.  3 — ^9  is  a  series  of  involved  sentences,  of  unfinished  compari- 
sons, of  incomplete  and  suspended  sentences,  which  scarcely  has  an  equal  in 
all  the  New  Testament.  Let  the  reader  try  his  own  skill  at  reading  and 
hiterpreting  it,  and  deciphering  the  connexion  of  thought  and  reasoning ;  and 
then  he  will  need  neither  Bleek  nor  myself  to  aid  him  in  giving  his  opinion 
concerning  it. 

Is  there  not  a  lArge  ellipsis  in  v.  5?  And  to  whom  does  o{,  in  vr.  7,  relate, 
and  to  what  verb  is  it  the  nominative  ?  If  to  l^«d»»  in  vr.  8,  as  Dr  Rnapp 
and  others  make  it,  then  he  must  allow  at  least  that  ''interrupted"  sentences 
are  found  in  our  author.  Then,  again,  what  is  the  sentiment  and  object  of 
vr.  7? 

Is  there  no  difliculty  in  vi.  1,  2,  4 — 6  ;  and  17,  16  ?  What  sort  of  a  sen- 
tence  does  Bleek  call  that  in  vii.  1 — 3  ?  And  where  are  the  rounded  periods, 
the  connexion  and  the  perspicuity  of  vii.  8 — 17?  In  viii.  4,  to  what  does 
the  ff/  fi>s¥  yec^  K,  r.  X.  refer  ?  The  writer  had  just  affirmed,  that  Christ,  being  a 
priest,  must,  like  other  priests,  have  some  offering  to  make,  vr.  3.  One  would 
naturally  expect,  that  the  writer  was  going  on  with  his  tl  ftsv  yd^  k,  r.  A.  to 
show  this ;  but  if  this  be  the  case,  is  it  not  a  difficult  matter  to  render  it 
plain. 

In  what  way  is  the  sentence  in  ix.  6 — 10,  to  be  characterized?  It  consists 
of  as  many  dbtinct  parts  as  it  contains  verses ;  and  as  to  vr.  10,  it  seems 
almost  to  set  at  defiance  the  efforts  of  all  commentators  satisfactorily  to  point 
out  its  connexion,  or  even  to  make  out  its  grammatical  construction.  I  call 
upon  the  advocates  of  the  classic  style  of  our  epistle,  to  produce  any  thing 
from  the  writings  of  Paul,  that  is  more  obscure  or  apparently  disconnected  in 
construction,  than  this.  And  what  shall  be  said  of  ix.  15—18?  Does  all 
run  on  smoothly  here  ? 

In  ix.  27,  28  is  a  comparison  by  xct^  O90v  ....  ovra  kuI  k.  r.  >.,  In  the 
latter  member  of  this,  the  principal  stress  lies  upon  6»  hvri^ov  x^^U  ckfAet^riats 
o^^iatrett  k.  r.  A. ;  but  where  is  the  antithesis  to  this  in  the  first  member  of 
the  comparison  ? 

In  X.  5 — 10  is  a  sentence,  or  sentences,  which,  in  point  of  involution  and 
obscurity,  may  be  compared  with  any  that  the  reader  pleases  to  collate,  which 
he  can  find  in  the  epistles  of  Paul.  Let  him  inquire  specially  as  to  the 
**  rounding  and  finish"  in  vs.  9,  10,  with  their  connexion. 

Examine  the  sentence  beginning  with  x.  19,  which  Dr  Knapp  has  pointed 
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as  ending  with  vr.  S5 ;  and  rightly  if  the  grammatical  series,  x^i^x^^i^dt .  .  . 
Karix^fitp  . .  .  X  « i  KaTawoifttv  be  regarded  as  determining  the  boundaries  of 
a  sentence.  But  then,  the  '* rounding  off"  and  the  **  oratorical  finish  "  of  this 
sentence,  and  the  perspicuity  of  it,  particularly  of  vr.  20,  is  what  yet  remains 
to  be  exhibited. 

In  xii.  85,  how  b  the  rov  txi  y^e  the  proper  antithesis  of  rov  dw' 
ov^apuv  t 

In  xiii.  11,  one  would  expect  &¥  yd^  *.  r.  x.  to  be  an  introduction  to  some- 
thing confirming  the  preceding  verse ;  but  he  finds  the  matter  of  the  eleventh 
verse  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  tenth. 

It  were  easy  to  increase  the  list  of  difficulties,  such  as  I  have  now  touched 
upon,  and  such  as  are  presented  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  section.  I  might 
show,  that  the  classical  rules  of  the  article  are  not  always  observed;  for 
instance,  Hebrews  i.  1,  ly  vlf,  where  Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  have 
filled  up  what  is  manifestly  wanting,  by  saying,  hd  rov  vlw.  So  in  the  use 
of  »«/,  of  yd^y  of  x«A/ir,  and  in  some  cases  of  fiiif  and  Uf  it  were  easy  to 
point  out  passages  the  classical  vindication  of  which  would  occasion  trouble 
enough. 

But  J  forbear.  While  the  testimonies  above  produced  remain,  every  one 
can  judge  for  himself  who  has  ability  to  judge. 

The  difference  between  my  mode  of  proceeding  and  that  of  Bleek  and 
some  others,  relative  to  the  point  before  us,  is  this :  I  appeal  to  facts;  they 
deal  in  categorical  assertions,  and  in  exclamation  and  interrogation  points 
affixed  to  the  sentiments  of  their  opponents.  And  so  long  as  the  controversy 
rests  in  this  positional  cheerfully  submit  it  to  the  public.  Having  spent  the 
best  part  of  my  life  in  explaining  the  epistles  of  Paul,  I  still  confess  myself 
unable  to  find  in  him  more  Hebraism,  more  departure  from  classical  usage  as 
to  the  choice  of  words  or  the  meaning  given  to  them,  more  involved  **unpe- 
riodic"  sentences,  or  more  obscurity  in  any  respect,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
our  epistle. 


XXXIII.  Albxandbinb  hub  op  thb  bpistlb. 


EicHHOBN  and  others,  who  have  strenuously  insisted  that  Paul  is  not  the 
author  of  our  epistle,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  probably  of  Alexan- 
drine origin.  But  the  arguments  adduced  for  this  purpose,  seem  to  me  inca- 
pable of  standing  the  test  of  a  critical  examination. 

(1)  *Tlie  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  treats  the  ancient 
Jewish  Scriptures  as  containing  a  mysterious  and  secret  sense  concealed 
under  the  words.  He  also  regards  the  various  ritual  observances  of  the 
ancient  law,  only  as  types  and  shadows  of  things  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  Hebrews  x.  1;  ix.  8.  Philo  of  Alexandria  expresses  the 
same  views,  De  Confusione  Linguarum,  p.  348.'  Eichhom,  Einleitung,  p. 
44S. 

That  the  general  views  of  the  author  of  our  epistie  in  regard  to  the  meaning 
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and  object  of  Jewish  rites,  coincided  with  those  of  Philo,  I  should  not  be  dis- 
posed  to  deny.  But  who  is  going  to  show  us,  that  these  were  not  founded  in 
truth?  If,  as  I  believe,  the  Jewish  dispensation  had  its  origin  in  divine  com- 
munications and  directions,  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  that  it  had  some 
important  end  in  view.  Surely  now  the  sacrifices  and  various  rites  of  external 
purification,  could  never,  in  and  of  themselves,  be  deemed  an  object  worthy 
of  special  divine  interposition  and  command.  Their  connexion  with  some 
higher  and  more  spiritual  object  and  end,  was  what  stamped  their  highest  real 
value  upon  them.  In  any  other  point  of  view,  they  could  scarcely  be  thought 
worthy  of  the  character  of  Him  who  requires  men  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth. 

That  a  man  of  such  enlarged  views  as  Philo  should  have  seen  and  felt  this, 
and  that  Paul  should  have  done  the  same,  b  not  a  matter  of  wonder  to  any 
one,  who  considers  the  tendency  of  an  enlightened  mind  to  look  on  the  gpiri- 
tual  design  of  religion  as  infinitely  the  most  important  and  interesting  part 
of  it. 

What  can  be  more  diverse,  however,  than  the  particular  form  which  Philo 
gives  to  his  speculations  on  this  subject,  and  that  in  which  the  ideas  of  our 
author  are  developed?  Philo  allegorizes  on  every  thing,  and  every  where, 
almost  without  distinction.  The  historical  facts  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  the 
connexion  of  Abraham  with  Sarah  and  Hagar,  and  all  other  occurrences 
related  in  the  Pentateuch,  are,  if  occasion  presents  an  opportunity,  converted 
into  allegory,  and  made  the  theme  of  exuberant  speculative  mysticism. 
Neither  is  there  one  word  in  all,  which  has  any  relation  to  the  Messiah  or  to 
his  atoning  sacrifice. 

How  very  different  the  types  and  shadows  presented  by  our  epistle  are,  the 
intelligent  and  critical  reader  need  not  be  informed.  All  is  brought  to  bear 
on  one  single  point — the  death  of  Christ,  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin 
made  by  it,  and  the  effectual  reconciliation  to  God  accomplished  in  this 
manner. 

To  reason  then  as  Eichhorn  has  done,  is  just  the  same  as  to  bring  forward 
the  allegation,  that  Philo  believed  in  the  existence  of  one  supreme  God; 
that  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  did  the  same ;  and  then  draw 
the  inference,  that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  must  therefore  have  lived,  or  at 
least  been  nurtured,  at  Alexandria.  I  venture  to  say,  that  there  never 
has  been  so  rational  an  account  of  the  obfect  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  as  the 
author  of  our  epistle  gives;  nor  one  so  worthy  of  the  great  Author  of  the 
old  and  the  new  dispensations,  nor  so  consonant  with  the  fundamental 
maxim  that  *  God  is  a  spirit,  and  requires  men  to  worship  him  in  a  spiritual 
manner.* 

(2)  *  Philo  intimates,  that  the  higher  mysteries  of  the  Jewish  religion  are 
only  for  the  initiated,  fAvamii,  In  like  manner  our  epistle,  v.  II — vi.  3.' 
Einleit.  p.  444. 

I  can  find  no  trace  of  reserve  in  our  epistle,  in  regard  to  the  d/AvcToi{ 
or  uninitiated.  The  expression  of  deep  regret,  that  those  whom  the 
writer  addresses  had  not  made  higher  acquisitions  of  religious  knowledge, 
I  can  easily  find.  Severe  reproof  for  such  negligence,  I  see ;  but  not 
a  word  about  any  distinctions  between  ftwrot  and  Afivoroi,  initiated  and 
uninitiated,  am  I  able  to  discover.     Philo,  in  respect  to  this,  is  more  than  half 
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a  Grecian  Platonist ;  but  the  writer  of  our  ex)istle  practises  no  concealment 
at  all. 

(3)  *The  Alexandrine  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  has  praised  wis- 
dom on  account  of  its  nature  and  qualities,  and  then  adduced  historical 
examples  to  illustrate  all  this.  Wisdom  i — ix ;  x.  1 — ^xvi.  1 .  So  the  author 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  after  urging  and  eulogizing  faith,  adduces 
historical  examples  of  it,  in  chap,  xi.,  iii  order  more  strongly  to  impress  its 
importance,'  p.  445. 

To  which  one  may  reply,  that  from  the  days  of  the  author  of  our  epistle 
down  to  the  present  time,  almost  every  practical  writer  on  religion,  and  every 
preacher  on  the  subject  of  faith,  has  done  the  same.  But  does  this  prove  that 
every  such  writer  and  preacher  was  born  or  nurtured  at  Alexandria?  Can  a 
thing  so  obvious  to  the  common  sense  of  all  men  as  the  appropriate  method 
of  treating  a  subject,  be  adduced  to  establish  a  special  relation  between  any 
two  men  as  to  country  or  education  ? 

(4)  *  Many  thoughts  and  expressions,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  resem- 
ble those  of  Philo,'  p.  446  seq. 

So  Eichhoni,  who  has  occupied  several  pages  with  detailing  expressions 
which  afford  such  resemblances.  So  Schulz,  who  has  occupied  fourteen 
pages  with  alleged  parallels  of  this  nature,  printed  in  opposite  columns.  So 
Bleek  also,  who,  in  his  Review,  accuses  me  of  *  being  declamatory,  and  of 
making  several  strange  assertions,  which,  if  they  do  not  betray  want  of  know- 
ledge, manifest  too  great  haste,  and  need  only  to  be  quoted  in  order  to  be 
refuted  for  German  readers,'  p.  28. 

I  have  examined  the  parallels  of  Dr  Schulz  de  novOt  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, neither  in  haste,  nor  without  endeavouring  to  see  what  the  nature  of  the 
proof  in  question  is.  I  must  still  be  indulged  in  making  the  same  general 
remarks  which  were  made  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  appealing  to  readers 
of  discernment  whether  they  are  "declamatory,"  and  waiting  the  issue  of  their 
judgment  without  agitation. 

Every  considerate  man,  who  makes  this  examination,  will  very  naturally 
call  to  mind,  that  the  author  of  our  epistle  and  Philo  were  contemporaries. 
At  least,  the  former  must  have  come  upon  the  stage,  before  the  latter  left  it 
Then,  both  were  educated  as  Jews ;  both  were  deeply  read  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  above  all  in  the  law  of  Moses.  Both  thought,  reasoned,  and  ex- 
pressed  themselves  as  Hebrews,  writing  in  Greek.  Both  had  the  same  views, 
fundamentally,  of  the  great  points  of  the  religion  of  Moses.  Both  had  high 
moral  feelings,  and  a  deep  interest  in  them.  Could  it  be  possible,  now,  that 
there  should  not  be  points  of  resemblance  between  Philo  and  our  author, 
when  writing  on  similar  subjects?  Surely  not,  any  more  than  that  there 
should  not  be  points  of  sii)iiilarity,  between  the  sentiments  of  a  Christian 
divine  in  any  particular  age  and  country,  and  those  of  another  of  the  like 
views,  near  the  same  age,  and  in  a  different  country. 

Both  Philo  and  our  author  often  appeal  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures. .  And 
because  they  deduce  from  them  like  sentiments,  does  this  prove  that  our 
author  must  have  been  of  the  Alexandrine  school  ?  Why  is  not  the  argument 
just  as  good  the  other  way,  viz.«  to  prove  that  Philo  must  have  belonged  to 
some  other  country,  i.  e.  to  that  in  which  our  author  lived?  All  that  such 
resemblance  can  prove  is,  that  both  belonged  to  the  Mosaic  school;  and  who 
will  deny  this? 
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Nearly  all  the  striking  parallels  in  Schulz's  list,  p.  265  seq.,  abridged  and 
extracted  by  Bleek,  p.  398  seq.,  are  of  the  kind  Just  mentioned;  i.  e.  they 
have  their  origin  either  in  the  vDord»  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  in  the  fitcU 
which  it  relates.     E.  g. 

Heb.  iv.  14,  A^x^s^et  fiUyav;  Philo,  /wly«f  t^^^^^f;  both  from  the  Tri3 

Tlli)  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     So  in  Heb.  v.  2,  5,  Moses  vtarof  h  oXfi  rf 

T 

ofx^  »vTou,  which  is  twice  produced  by  Schuiz  from  Philo,  in  order  to  show 
that  our  epistle  has  an  Alexandrine  hue.  So  again  in  the  parallels  to  Heb. 
iv.  14;   vi.  13,  19;  vii.  1;  viii.  5,  etc 

In  many  other  passages,  there  is  merely  a  coincidence  of  thought,  in  some 
one  particular  or  on  some  important  subject,  while  the  generality  of  expres- 
sion is  as  diverse  as  in  any  writers  whatever.     E.  g. 

Heb.  i.  8,  ^ff«y  ,  ,  ,  rd  ^a»r»  t$  ^fiMxt  riis  }iv»»fiw(  eivrw;  Philo,  o  rti 
flip  S»r»  ^^y,  n.m\  rd  ^eivrct  ytpprnw^  and  ftifietn  o  SsoV  x«yr«  xoifT.  Heb.  iv. 
12  is  cited,  and  as  a  parallel  of  it  several  passages  in  which  the  word  of  God 
is  spoken  of  as  rofittv^;  in  both  authors  the  original  is  Is.  xlix.  S,  comp.  xi. 
4;  in  all  other  respects,  the  course  of  thought  and  language  in  Philo  is 
exceedingly  diverse  from  that  in  our  epistle. 

So  in  iv.  13,  Kctl  wk  Urt  Kriotf  A^»¥ns  iniTtoif  ettfTov,  the  parallel  of  which, 
in  Philo,  is  made  to  be,  o  ^ttog  x6yos  o^vht^tUvraros  iartit,  is  viwret  i^o^ifp  dtm 
Uctt6{  ».  r.  X.  As  to  language,  the  resemblance  is  faint  enough;  as 
to  thought,  the  idea  is  common  to  the  two  writers,  that  God,  or  his  word, 
is  omniscient.  Must  a  man  be  brought  up  at  Alexandria,  in  order  to  say 
this? 

In  other  passages  of  Schuiz,  the  resemblance  consists  merely  in  appeal  to 
the  samejSicte  related  in  the  Scriptures;  £.  g. 

Heb.  vii.  1 — 4,  and  the  passages  frpm  Philo,  all  of  which,  like  the  passage 
in  our  epistle,  are  deduced  from  the  narration  in  Genesis.  So  in  respect 
to  Heb.  vii.  27,  of  [X^iarof]  qvk  i^t  Kctff  ifiti^etp  kifeiyxfiit  ».  r.  X. ;  the  parallel 
in  Philo  is  said  to  be,  d^i^t^g  •  .  .  xarei  rovg  pcfAws  tv)c*s  r§  xeil  dvvieie  rt'kuit 
K»ff  tjulvrmit  hfAt^titp  ».  r.  X. ;  the  common  source  of  both  writers  being  the 
Mosaic  statutes  in  regard  to  this  subject ;  and  surely  the  diction  here  is 
diverse  enough  to  render  the  imitation  of  the  one  by  the  other  quite 
incredible. 

Of  this  nature  are  nearly  the  whole  of  the  instances  produced  by  Schuiz. 
Who  now  can  gather  from  such  a  passage  as  the  following,  any  evidence 
that  the  writer  of  our  epistle  belonged  to  Alexandria,  and  was  conversant  with 
the  writings  of  Philo? 

Philo  •  r^i  KifUtrw  iirt^tfita  ...  re  T^eyofAttoif  ip  U^oig  /3//3Xo/;  iTitt^ni^iOP  .  .  . 
TO  i^ihfitm  TO  T^oaayo^tvo/Mpop  IXaarfi^iOp,  fidaig  M  rip  vrnpip  hvoip,  «7  .  .  . 
x^09«yo^ft/crflei  Xt^ovfilfi  ».  r.  X.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  vTrt^eipa  2g  avr^s 
Xs^ov^lfi  T^s  ^'Sd(,  KaretaKtei^opret  ro  iXecari^iop, 

And  must  a  man  then,  have  lived  at  Alexandria,  and  have  read  Philo,  in 
order  to  speak  of  the  iT^e^Tit^iop  and  of  the  Xt^ovfiifi?  And  if  these  two  tech- 
nical words,  which  every  Jew  on  earth  that  could  utter  a  Greek  sentence,  and 
had  heard  of  the  Hebrew  tabernacle  or  temple,  must  have  known,  are  taken 
out  of  the  parallel  in  question,  lyhere  is  the  "  quid  PhUoneum "  which  is  so 
anxiously  sought  for? 

Put  now  out  of  consideration  all  the  necessary  resemblances,  which,  treat- 
ing of  the  same  subjects,  receiving  substantially  the  same  education,  living  in 
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the  same  age,  belonging  to  the  same  peculiar  people,  and,  above  all,  appealing 
to  the  same  divine  book  as  the  source  of  ideas,  and  expressions,  and  fects — 
leave  all  these  things  out  of  sight,  and  then,  I  venture  to  ask,  what  is  the 
special  resemblance  left  between  Philo  and  the  writer  of  our  epistle  ?  And 
confident  as  Bleek  appears  to  be  on  this  question,  I  have  no  fears  as  to.  the 
answer  which  wUl  be  given  by  every  impartial  judge,  who  is  competent  to 
examine  the  subject  Can  any  man  read  a  page  of  Philo 's  Greek,  and  then  a 
page  of  our  epistle,  without  saying  that  the  difference  is  as  striking,  with  the 
exceptions  made  above,  as  between  our  epistle  and  any  of  the  later  Greek 
classical  writers?  What  can  be  more  remote  from  our  epistle,  than  the 
swollen,  forced,  mystical,  and  frequently  unnatural  and  bombastic  periods  of 
Philo  Judfleus  ? 

The  writers  whom  I  am  now  controverting,  are  indebted  to  J.  B.  Carpzoff, 
(Exercitationes  Sacrie  in  Pauli  epistola  ad  Hebraeos,  ex  Philone,  Alexan- 
drino.  Helmstadt,  1750,)  for  the  materials  which  they  have  wrought  up 
into  the  form  of  an  argument  for  the  Alexandrine  origin  of  our  epistle.  But 
they  do  not  once  seem  to  have  reflected,  that  if  the  same  iron  diligence 
which  Carpzoff  has  exhibited  in  his  work,  had  been  applied  to  the  acknow- 
ledged epistles  of  Paul  in  the  same  way,  as  large  a  harvest  of  resemblances 
might  have  been  gathered.  In  regard  to  allegory,  for  example,  which  is  a 
main  point  of  alleged  resemblance,  what  could  be  more  obvious,  than  to 
appeal  to  1  Corinthians  x.  1 — 6>  10,  11  ;  Romans  v.  14 ;  1  Corinthians 
XV.  45— -47;  2  Corinthians  iii.  18 — 18;  Galatians  iv.  22 — 31;  also  to 
Colossians  ii.  16,  17;  Galatians  iU.  23 — 25,  iy.  1 — 5?  May  it  not  be 
said  of  these  passages,  (as  Jerome  has  often  and  erroneously  been  repre- 
sented as  saying  of  our  epistle,  and  which  has  so  often  been  appealed  to 
with  confidence,)  *  spirant  quid  Philoneum  T  Let  the  experiment  be  made 
by  another  Carpzoff,  and  I  venture  to  predict,  that,  assuming  the  principle 
of  argument  which  is  assumed  by  Eichhom,  Schulz,  and  Bleek,  we  may 
easily  show  that  Paul  himself  must  have  been  an  Alexandrian,  and  been 
educated  in  the  Philonean  school.  Bleek  says  (Review  p.  28),  that 
*Mt  is  necessary  only  to  cite  the  above  statements  in  order  to  refute  them, 
for  a  Gemum  scholar."  It  may  be  so,  for  those  German  scholars  who 
have  made  up  their  minds  on  the  whole  subject,  by  virtue  of  a  priori 
argument  i  but  it  will  not  be  so,  I  trust,  on  the  part  of  others,  whether 
German,  American,  or  English.  It  has  not  been  so  with  such  men  as 
Storr,  Hug,  and  a  multitude  of  others  who  could  easily  be  named.  Hug,  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  says,  in 
reference  to  the  very  parallelisms  in  question  of  Dr  Schulz,  '*  The  uniformity 
of  the  objects  is  here  the  ground  of  mutual  resemblance  "  [as  to  style,] 
p.  463. 

For  the  present,  I  tender  the  labouring  oar  to  those  who  deny  that  as  fre- 
quent resemblances  between  Philo  and  Paul  may  be  found,  as  between  Philo 
and  oor  epistle.  I  make  this  exception  only  as  to  the  position,  (and  every 
candid  man  will  allow  me  to  make  this,)  viz.  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subjects  in  our  epistle,  which  ex  profiaso  treats  of  Levitical  ordinances,  etc., 
more  frequent  recurrence  must  necessarily  be  made  to  those  ordinances,  than 
in  epistles  where  such  a  subject  is  not  treated  of.  Now  as  Philo  often 
handles  the  same  topics,  the  same  in  various  respects,  of  course  there  must 
be  a  frequent  analogy  between  the  two  writers  who  appeal  to  the  same 
source.     But  as  to  all    which  does  not  come  under  this  category,  I  call 
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on  Bleek,  or  any  other  opponent  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle,  to 
show  that  there  is  less  resemblance  in  Paul  to  the  writings  of  Philo,  than 
in  our  epistle.  It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  accept  this  challenge, 
than  it  will  be  to  assert,  that '  the  considerations  which  are  suggested  by 
his  opponents,  only  need  to  be  quoted  in  order  to  be  refuted,'  1.  e.  for 
his  own  countrymen.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  least,  it  is  true, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  think,  that  refutation  must  be  made  out  in  another 
way. 

One  hint  more,  and  I  shall  dismiss  the  subject.  Is  not  the  Septua- 
gint,  Alexandrine  Greek?  Are  not  the  Apocryphal  books  connected  with 
the  Old  Testament,  Alexandrine  Greek  ?  Does  not  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  Greek  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  style  of  these  two  classes  of 
books?  Are  not  Paul's  epistles  Hebrew  Greek,  like  all  the  rest?  How 
can  it  be  shown,  then,  tbat  the  author  of  our  epistle  was  an  Alexandrian, 
because  he  writes  Alexandrine  Greek?  If  the  argument  be  valid  for 
this  purpose  which  Eichhorn  and  Schulz  employ,  then  may  we  prove 
that  all  the  New  Testament  writers  were  Alexandrians.  Quod  nimium 
probatf  nihil  probat 


XXXIV.  Result. 

The  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  the  whole  of  the  preceding  exami- 
nation, seems  to  be,  that  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  style  and  dic- 
tion of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  not  to  be  relied  on  as  deciding  the 
question  against  the  Pauline  origin  of  it.  Cases  of  this  nature  cannot  be 
determined  by  assertion.  Allegations  made  for  such  a  purpose,  if  found 
to  be  contradicted  by  facts,  cannot  fail,  in  the  end,  to  pass  for  nothing  more 
than  allegations. 

One  other  thing  may  be  said  with  truth,  which  has  an  important  bearing  on 
this  question.  If  the  internal  evidence  is  altogether  insufficient  to  decide  the 
point  at  issue  in  the  negative,  the  external  is  equally  so.  Indeed,  the  his- 
torical evidence  against^the  Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
so  little,  so  vague,  and  for  the  most  part  so  indirect,  that  we  may  well  say, 
« the  objections  have  never  been  of  an  historical  nature,  but  of  a  conjectural 
one.'  They  have  arisen  more  from  taste  and  feeling,  than  from  tradition  or 
testimony.  Accordingly,  in  all  the  objections  of  the  western  churches,  we  do 
not  find  a  single  instance  of  appeal  to  ancient  tradition  or  historical  evidence 
as  the  ground  of  them  ;  as  Hug  has  most  truly  and  forcibly  remarked.  The 
objections  evidently  belong  to  that  class  which  arise  from  feeling  and  taste,  or 
from  the  exigencies  of  religious  dispute.  Why  then  should  we  attribute  much 
weight  to  them  ? 

On  the  whole,  I  must  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  Origen,  which  I  repeat 
as  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  ;  it  is  not  without  reason  the  ancients  have 
HANDED  IT  DOWN  TO  US  THAT  THIS  EPISTLE  IS  Paul's.  Nor  should  I  differ  mate- 
rially from  those,  who  (with  Eusebius)  can  say  :  ToS  li  n«i;Aoi/  x  e  o  J  u  x  o  / 
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Kai  cavils  al  ^siwrivvn^tif  fourteen  eptstles  are  cleaelt  and  cbatainlt 
Paul's,  I  consider,  however,  the  form  of  the.  proposition,  as  stated  by 
Origen,  to  be  the  most  becoming  in  regard  to  a  point  so  controverted,  and  to 
contain  for  substance  all  which  it  is  necessary  or  expedient  for  us  to  assert 
and  to  believe. 


XXXV.     Was  Barnabas  the  author  ? 

Whoever  b  satisfied  with  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Pauline  origin 
of  our  epistle,  may  dispense  with  the  examination,  whether  any  other 
person  than  this  apostle  has  a  title  to  be  considered  as  the  author. 
As  past  experience,  however,  must  lead  one  to  believe,  that  unani- 
mity  in  regard  to  this  subject  is  not  yet  to  be  expected,  but  that  some 
may  still  incline  to  adopt  opinions  about  the  authorship  of  our  epistle 
which  were  avowed  or  defended  in  ancient  times ;  it  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary, briefly  at  least,  to  examine  the  claims  of  some  others,  as  well  as  those 
of  Paul. 

The  doubts  raised  in  ancient  times,  whether  Paul  wrote  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  occasioned  conjectures  with  regard  to  several  other  persons.  Among 
the  remains  of  ancient  Christian  writings,  we  find  some  hints  that  Barnabas 
was  the  author  of  our  epistle.  We  first  meet  with  these  in  the  essay  of  Ter- 
tullian,  de  Pudicitia,  c.  201.  "  Exstat,"  says  he,  **  enim  et  Barnabae  titulus 
ad  Hebrseos,"  i.  e.  there  is  extant  an  epistle  of  Barnabas^  inscribed  to  the 
Hebrews,  This  is  simple  assertion,  without  any  reference  to  the  reasons  \vhj 
Tertullian  supposes  Barnabas  to  be  the  author.  He  does  not  intimate 
whether  he  gathers  it  from  tradition,  or  assumes  it  as  a  matter  of  mere  opinion. 
He  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  which  he  believes  ;  which  seems  to  imply  ^that 
others  in  that  quarter  of  the  church  were  probably  of  the  same  opinion.  But 
we  find  no  mention  of  this  opinion  again  until  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  4th 
century,  when  Jerome  adverting  to  it  says,  "  Most  [of  the  Latin^  believe 
that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  belongs  to  Barnabas,  or  Clement ;"  see 
Berth,  p.  2953,  and  Jerome  in  his  Epist.  ad  Dardanum.  Again,  in  his 
catalogue  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  under  the  word  Paulus  he  says :  -"  The 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  thought  not  to  be  his,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
crepancy of  the  style  ;  but  to  belong  to  Barnabas,  according  to  Tertullian ; 
or  to  the  evangelist  Luke,  according  to  some ;  or  to  Clement  of  Rome." 
The  same  thing  Philastrius  (A.  D.  380)  repeats,  Hteres.,  c.  69.  And 
in  modem  times  Cameron  and  Schmidt  have  undertaken  to  defend  the 
hypothesis,  that  Barnabas  was  the  author  of  this  epistle ;  Bertholdt,  ubi 
supra. 

This  is  all  the  evidence  which  history  gives  us  in  respect  to  this  subject ; 
and  this  surely  is  too  slender  to  build  any  opinion  upon,  which  can  lay  claim 
to  critical  confidence. 

But  all  hope  of  defending  this  opinion,  with  any  degree  of  plausi- 
bility  is   removed,   'by   a   comparison    of   the    epistle    to    the    Hebrews 
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with  an  epistle  of  Barnabas  still  extant,  and,  undoubtedly,  the  same 
that  was  extant  in  the  days  of  TertuUian,  as  the  quotations  from  it 
by  the  ancient  Christian  fathers  evince.  I  produce  here  a  few  short 
extracts  from  this  epistle,  to  enable  every  one  to  judge  for  himself,  whether 
the  author  of  the  one  epistle  can  be  rationally  supposed  to  have  written 
the  other. 

Chap.  IX.  Mc»dsrf  ovPf  TtKifetf  Tf^l  ici^r^ip  vXotwicts,  on  *Afi^etdftf  6  T^Atroi 

yqctfif^iray  loyfAetrei'  Tiiytt  yu^'  Keei  irt^Urtfity  * A^tiAfA  sk  rov  ofxov  uurov 
eLyZ^»{  Sixoi  ««i  oxTt^  Ktil  r^tctKOoiwf,  Ti{  ovy  ^  doSf/a«  rovrfi  ypivig;  MuBtrt 
ro^S  hKuc*T6^  cr^roi/f,  urei  rovg  T^i»KOoiovf.  To  Is  liKtioxrc^,  lartt  )sx«,  iret 
Iktu'  Ix^ts  'Itiaovy'  on  H  vreiv^of  h  t$  T  tf^sKKsy  txjtty  t^»  X*^'^*  "hiyu  xal 
T^itixocicve*  A^Xoi  wy  roy  fiiy  'Invouf  h  roitg  Iwri  y^ififictat  kuI  iy  kyl,  roy 
vrav^y,  OJliy  6  T^y  ift^vroy  l*i^dy  rin  h^ttx^i  etvrov  difityo^  iy  nfity.  OxihtU 
yynvwrt^y  Ifiet^ty  Ant  i/Aov  ^.oyoy'  dhTid  ofict  or/  eL^toi  iari  vfitls'  i.  e.  Children, 
learn  abundantly  in  regard  to  all  things;  for  Abraham,  who  first  instituted 
circumcision,  practised  this  rite,  looking  forward  in  the  Spirit  to  the  Son, 
receiving  the  doctrine  of  the  three  letters.  For  [the  Scripture]  says.  And 
Abraham  circumcised,  of  his  household,  three  hundred  and  eighteen  men. 
What  instruction  is  imparted  by  this  ?  Learn  as  to  the  first  eighteen,  then  as 
to  the  three  hundred.  As  to  eighteen,  tara  signifies  ten,  and  fra  eight ;  this 
means,  Jesus,  And  because  the  cross,  signified  by  T,  would  possess  grace, 
it  says  three  hundred.  It  points  out  Jesus,  therefore,  by  the  two  let- 
ters,  and  the  cross  by  one.  He  knows  this,  who  has  conferred  upon  us  the 
engrafted  gift  of  his  doctrine.  No  one  has  learned  more  genuine  doctrine  of 
me;  but  I  know  that  ye  are  worthy  of  it."  Cotelerius,  Pat.  Apostol.  Tom. 
I.  p.  28. 

So  then,  because  Abraham  circumcised  three  hundred  and  eighteen  persons, 
(which  by  the  way  is  not  said  in  the  Scriptures,  see  Genesis  xvii.  23 — 27, 
comp.  Genesis  xiv.  14  ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  mistake.)  the  system 
of  gospel  truth  is  disclosed  in  this  mysterious  number;  and  this  because 
laroL  stands  for  ten,  irti  for  eight,  and  reiu  for  three  hundred,  i.  e.  here  is 
Jesus,  and  he  crucified.  Where  in  all  the  New  Testament  is  any  thing  like 
such  egregious  trifling  as  this  ? 

See  now,  how  the  same  Barnabas  can  explain  the  ceremony  of  the  red 
heifer,  the  ashes  of  which  were  sprinkled  upon  offenders.  After  stating 
the  ceremony,  and  that  the  ashes  were  sprinkled  by  three  children,  he  thus 
proceeds : — 

'O  fMffx^f  tZT6i  i^ny  o^Iv^ov;*  e/  x^oo-^f^jm^,  Ayh^tg  Afut^rttMl,  o/  x^ootycy- 
K»yris  »vr6y  1x2  a^ayv^y'  ttrtt  wxiri  Ay^^u  wxiri  AfMtfnttKtty  ^  ^^et,  0/  )« 
^ayri^oyne  veuhgf  tvayyt'Xt^ifMyot  iifuy  r^y  A^oiy  ruy  Afict^rtay,  xal  roy  Ayyta^ 
fUy  r^s  x»^Hac,  olg  t^xt  rov  tvayyixtov  r^y  iiovoi»yf  (ovo-/  ZixttZvo  tlf  fia^rv^ioy 
rZy  ^i/Xtfy,  or/  )fx«2t/e  ml  ^vhul  rov  *Iff^«jx,)  f/f  ro  xin^vcauy»  £iiA  rl  hi  t^7( 
nr»7li{  o/  fmyri^oyTtf;  E/f  fitet^ru^toy  *Afi^uAfA  x«l  'laaAx  xal  *I»xafi,  on  oZrot 
fiiyiTiOi  rf  dffl.  "On  H  re  ifiioy  Ixi  ro  ^i/Xoi*;  "On  ii  ^MriKiioL  rov*li9ffoti  fix2 
T^  ^tih^  hion  o/  sXx/^ojrrf(  tlf  mvroy  ^ivoyrctt  tig  roy  eduyau  /liA  ri  Zi  ro  t^toy 
xccl  Toy  vaffMToy;  "Ort  iy  rii  ^ctatKue^  (gvrov  ii^i^eit  titoyrai  Troyin^ttl,  xptl  fvnra^al, 
iy   eu{  ii/Attf  9aBinoofA,t0tt*  on  xal  Ay^yuy  r^y  ai^xa  hA  rov  fvvov  rov  vvou'x-ov 
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lAreu*     Koti  )/«i  rovro  ovr«  ytvofAipety  ii(M»  fiUf  tort  ^»pfQti,  sxilpots  ^^  vKorufci' 
or/  ovK  i»ova»p  (pav^s  rw  Kv^iov, 

But  enough.  If  every  thing  were  cited  which  betrays  a  feeble  and 
puerile  mind,  the  whole  epistle  must  be  transcribed.  Let  him  who 
needs  further  argument  on  this  subject,  peruse  the  whole  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  then  read  through  the  epistle  of  Barnabas.  It  is  impossible 
that  he  should  not  feel  the  almost  indescribable  difference  between  the  two 
writers. 

Here  then  is  a  case,  where  the  possibility  of  mistake  in  judging  is  very 
small.  The  difference  between  this  writer  and  him  who  wrote  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  in  respect  to  style,  precision,  clearness,  enei^gy,  brevity — in  a 
word,  every  thing  which  characterizes  any  writing — is  heaven-wide.  The 
most  obtuse  perception  cannot  fail  to  discern  it.  It  is  a  hopeless  case  to 
plead  the  cause  of  a  hypothesis  like  this. 

The  question  whether  the  Barnabas,  who  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the 
epistle  from  which  quotations  are  made  above,  was  the  same  that  is  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  apostles^  and  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  is  one  about  which 
critics  are  divided.  The  msyority  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  negative. 
The  principal  reasons  are  of  an  inter/uU  nature,  viz.  the  contents  of  the 
epistle ;  which  seem  to  be  unworthy  of  him  who  stood  in  such  a  near  and 
dear  relation  to  Paul.  One  almost  spontaneously  adopts  this  opinion,  from 
the  mere  reading  of  the  epistle.  But  whether  Barnabas,  the  companion  of 
Paul,  wrote  this  epistle  or  not,  whoever  did  write  it,  he  surely  was  not  the 
author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  A  greater  difference  in  writing  can 
scarcely  be  even  imagined. 

If  the  e^ostoiic  Barnabas  were  not  the  author  in  question,  then  we  have 
no  writing  of  his  with  which  we  can  compare  our  epistle,  and,  of  course,  no 
means  of  judging  in  this  way.  And  as  to  the  testimony  of  Tertullian  in  re- 
spect  to  Barnabas,  it  appears  at  most  only  to  give  the  opinion  of  the  churches 
in  Proconsular  Africa ;  inasmuch  as  Origen  and  Eusebius  know  nothing  of 
such  an  opinion. 


XXXVI.  Was  LaiB  the  author? 


The  first  suggestion  among  the  ancient  fathers,  that  Luke  had  any  part  in 
the  composition  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  found  in  a  fragment  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  preserved  by  Eusebius  (Ecc.  Hist.  VI.  14),  in  which 
Clement  a&serts,  that  *'Paul  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  and  that  Luke  carefully  translated  it  into  the  Greek;"  see  note  p.  67. 
The  same  opinion  or  tradition  Origen  mentions  thus :  "  If  I  may  give  my 
opinion,  I  should  say,  The  thoughts  are  the  apostle's ;  but  the  phraseology 
and  composition  belong  to  some  one  who  relates  what  the  apostle  said,  and, 
as  it  were,  comments  on  the  words  of  his  master.  But  who  wrote  [i.  e.  wrote 
down]  the  epbtle,  God  only  knows.     Report  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
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says,  either  that  Clement  of  Rome  wrote  it,  or  that  Luke  the  evangelist  did/* 
p.  71  supra^ 

Both  Bertholdt  and  Eichhorn  have  adduced  Origen  as  asserting,  that  re- 
port  attributed  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  Luke  as  the  real  author ;  which 
the  context  in  Origen  by  no  means  allows.  I  cannot  but  understand  him 
as  saying  merely,  that  '  the  ancients  had  a  report,  that  either  Luke  or  Cle- 
ment wrote  down  the  epistle;'  which  corresponds  with  the  opinion  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Origen's  teacher  in  early  life.  We  have  seen  that  afterwards, 
among  the  Latin  churches,  either  Luke  or  Clement,  was  regarded  as  the  real 
author  of  this  epistle  ;  for  so  the  testimony  of  Jerome  and  Fhilastrius,  cited 
in  the  preceding  section,  would  seem  to  indicate. 

We  have  no  historical  ground,  then,  on  which  we  can  build  the  opinion, 
that  Luke  was  the  author  of  this  epistle.  An  uncertain  tradition  of  the  fourth 
century  is  surely  insufficient.  And  even  if  Origen  be  understood  as  asserting, 
that  tradition,  in  his  day,  assigned  the  composition  of  our  epistle  to  Luke;  he 
also  asserts,  at  the  same  time,  that  that  traditionary  testimony  was  at  vari- 
ance with  itself;  as  one  party  assigned  it  to  Clement  of  Rome.  He,  evi- 
dently, credits  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ;  at  least,  not  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind ;  for  he  says,  *'  Who  wrote  down  the 
epistle,  TO  fjth  dXvidis  deof  oDf." 

The  same  uncertainty  both  Jerome  and  Fhilastrius  exhibit,  in  the  testi- 
mony to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  style  of  Luke  approximates  much  nearer  to 
that  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  than  the  style  of  the  epistle  attributed  to 
Barnabas ;  so  that  a  comparison  in  this  respect,  does  not  lead  to  so  clear 
and  satisfactory  a  result  in  this  case  as  in  that.  But  the  situation  of  Luke, 
(born  and  educated  abroad,  as  he  was,  and  never  having  resided  long  in  Pa- 
lestine), would  hardly  lead  one  to  believe  that  he  was  so  deeply  versed  in 
Rabbinical  lore,  and  in  Jewish  feelings  and  modes  of  thinking,  as  the  author 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  have  been.  Besides,  it  is  certain,  (at 
least  it  would  seem  to  be  so,)  from  the  whole  tenor  of  our  epistle,  that  the 
author  of  it  must  have  been  a  Hebrew.  But  from  Colossians  iv.  «i4,  com* 
pared  with  iv.  10,  it  appears  plainly  that  Luke  was  a  Hellenist. 

The  main  difficulty,  however,  is  the  want  of  any  external  evidence  that 
Luke  was  the  author.  And  as  there  are,  at  least,  no  internal  circumstances 
or  evidence  from  style  which  speak  much  in  favour  of  such  an  opinion,  it  must 
be  abandoned  as  improbable  and  altogether  unsupported. 
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XXXVII.   Was  Clement  of  rome  the  author?    . 

Obigen  is  the  first  who  mentions  Clement  as  the  possible  writer  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  what  sense  he  does  this,  has  been  already  con- 
sidered. Jerome  and  Philastrius,  long  afterwards,  mention  that  some  in  the 
Latin  churches  attributed  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  Clement  of  Rome. 
The  evidence  of  this  from  testimony,  then,  is  not  entitled  to  any  degree  of 
credit,  sufficient  to  create  serious  doubts  whether  Clement  may  not  have  been 
the  author. 

The  internal  evidence,  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews with  Clement's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  by  no  means  favours  the 
supposition  in  question.  Clement  has  often  cited  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  manner  in  which  he  does  this,  seems  to  afford  pretty  good  evidence,  that 
he  did  not  write  that  epistle  himself ;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  appeals 
to  it  as  Scripture,  in  order  to  establish  and  confirm  the  sentiments  which  he 
is  inculcating,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  he  does  elsewhere  to  the  other 
Scriptures.*  Is  this  to  be  supposed,  in  case  he  himself  wrote  that  epistle? 
Did  Clement  attribute  scriptural  authority  to  his  own  epistle  ?  Or  did  the 
church  whom  he  addressed,  attribute  scriptural  authority  to  any  epistles  but 
to  those  of  an  apostle  ?  Does  he  any  where  in  his  letter  appeal  to  other 
epistles  than  such  ?  The  obvious  answer  to  these  inquiries  determines  the 
question,  whether  Clement  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

But  further.  The  discrepancy  of  style  is  so  great  between  the  epistle  of 
Clement  and  that  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  make  it  sufficiently  evident  that  both 
did  not  proceed  from  the  same  pen.  I  refer  not  merely  to  the  choice  of 
words,  although  this  might  be  easily  shown  to  be  considerable,  but  to  the 
general  spirit  and  manner  of  the  execution.  There  is  an  energy,  originality, 
vividness  of  conception,  and  intensity  of  feeling,  displayed  every  where  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  wholly  wanting  in  Clement's  epistle. 
This  is  plain,  kind,  faithful ;  but  it  is  moderate,  comparatively  tame,  made 
up  of  many  extracts  from  the  Old' Testament  and  from  Paul,  and  of  imitations 
as  close  as  they  could  well  be  of  the  latter.  But  what  a  wide  difference  there 
18,  after  all,  between  the  original  writer  and  the  imitator,  every  one  must  feel 
who  reads  both.  The  one  is  a  feeble  rivulet  gliding  gently  along,  which,  but 
for  the  occasional  contributions  it  receives  from  other  streams,  would  become 
absorbed  by  the  earth  over  which  it  passes,  and  cease  to  flow  ;  the  other  a 
mighty  stream,  overflowing  all  its  banks,  supplying  with  water  and  fertilizing 
all  the  country  through  which  it  passes.  It  really  seems  to  me,  that 
a  man  might  as  well  mistake  a  canal  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  for  the  noble 
river  itself,  as  mistake  Clement  for  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

*  Blaek.  Commentary,  Vol.  I.  p.  411*  nys,  that  *  the  relation  of  the  paaaagetin  Clement, 
which  are  cited  from  the  epitUe  to  the  Hebrews,  ii  luch  that  we  must  regard  it  as  much 
more  probable  that  he  quoted  from  our  epistle,  than  that  be  copied  hirostfir.'  Yet  in  his 
Review  of  my  worlc,  p.  28,  he  has  appended  two  interrogation  points  to  the  lilce  sentiment 
quoted  from  me.  He  will  pardon  me  for  asking,  whether  a  sentiment  can  pass  for  correct 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  need  double  questioning  on  the  west  of  it. 
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XXXVIII.  Was  Siltjinus  the  author? 


Thb  belief  that  such  was  the  case,  is  recent.  Mynster  and  Boehme,  (both 
living  authors  I  believe),  have  assayed  to  defend  this  opinion. 

Mjrnster  grounds  it  on  the  supposition,  that  our  epistle  was  sent  to  the 
Galatian  church  along  with  the  one  inscribed  to  the  Galatians,  although  not 
written  by  Paul  but  by  Sylvanus,  who  was  in  company  with  him.  In  this 
last  respect  he  diflfers  from  Storr,  while  he  agrees  with  him  as  to  other  impor- 
tant circumstances. 

If  the  reader  will  re-peruse  Sect.  5,  and  especially  the  contents  of  No.  8  in 
that  section,  he  will  see  that  the  internal  evidence  of  our  epistle  decides  con- 
clusively against  such  a  supposition  as  that  of  Mynster. 

In  regard  to  Boehme,  his  opinion  is  built  on  the  assumed  resemblance  of 
the  first  epbtle  of  Peter  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Both  of  these  he 
regards  as  written  by  SUvanus  or  Silas,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  and  com- 
panion of  Paul,  Acts  XV.  40  seq. ;  xvi.  19  seq. ;  xviL  14,  15 ;  xviii.  5;  2  Cor- 
inthiani  i.  19 ;  I  Thessalonians  i.  1 ;  2  Thessalonians  L  1 ;  and  also  of  Peter. 
1  Peter  v.  12.  But  as  the  alleged  authorship  is  incapable  of  any  satisfactory 
proof,  so  it  seems  also  to  be  destitute  of  any  probability.  As  to  the  likeness 
of  style  between  the  two  epistles  (Hebrews  and  1  Peter),  I  must  appeal  to 
what  has  been  sud  above,  and  to  every  unprejudiced  reader  who  b  able  to 
judge  of  such  a  matter.  A  hypothesis  that  has  not  a  better  foundation  than 
this,  I  cannot  believe  will  find  much  favour  among  the  more  intelligent  class 
of  critics. 

Bleek  himself  finds  the  reason  alleged  by  Boehme  to  be  quite  insuffident, 
although  he  elsewhere  asserts,  as  we  have  seen  above^  the  strong  resem- 
blance between  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  first  epistle  of  Peter. 
But  the  prmcipai  reason,  he  says,  which  renders  the  opinion  of  Boehme  im- 
probable, is,  that  SUvanus  or  Silas  was  a  resident  at  Jerusalem,  Acts  xv.  22, 
and  must  have  known  better  than  to  commit  the  mistakes  made  In  Hebrews 
IX.  Sf  4.  On  the  same  ground  he  decides  against  Mark  as  the  author  of  our 
epistle,  Commentary,  I.  p.  408. 

The  subject  of  these  mistakes  has  been  examined  above.  Sect.  31,  and  to 
this  examination  I  must  refer  the  reader.  It  would  at  least  have  been  well, 
before  so  many  .important  arguments  were  biult  on  the  alleged  mistakes  of 
Heb.  ix.  d,  4,  to  have  Inquired  still  further,  whether  the  mistake  was  in  the 
writer  of  the  passage  or  in  his  commentator. 
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XXXIX.  Was  Apollos  the  author? 


A  SUPPOSITION  never  made  by  any  of  the  ancient  churches,  and  first  ven- 
tured upon,  I  believe,  by  Luther,  Commentarium  in  Genesin  xlviil.  20; 
Postill.  Ecclesis  Test  Sancti  Johannis  Evangelio,  p.  44.  But  this  opinion 
has  since  been  applauded  or  defended  by  Le  Clerc,  Heumann,  Muller, 
Semler,  Ziegler,  Bertholdt,  Dindorf>  and  very  recently  and  at  some  length, 
by  Bleek. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  supposition  are, 

(1)  We  have  no  external  evidence  in  favour  of  it;  no  voice  of  anti- 
quity being  raised  to  testify,  that  Apollos  has  left  one  single  line  of  any 
written  composition  behind  him,  much  less  such  an  epistle  as  that  to  the 
Hebrews. 

(2)  We  have  no  internal  evidence  of  such  a  fact ;  for  there  is  no  testi- 
mony of  this  nature  in  the  epistle  itself;  and  there  can  be  no  evidence 
drawn  from  the  style  of  it  compared  with  the  style  and  diction  of  Apollos, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  no  writing  of  Apollos  with  which  the  comparison  can 
be  made. 

Bleek  however  urges, 

(1)  That  Apollos  was  'a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  eloquent,  and  well  versed  in 
the  Scriptures,  Acts  xviii.  24;  1  Corinthians  i — ^iv.  His  eloquence  will 
account,'  he  thinks,  'for  the  oratorical  manner  of  our  epistle  in  distinction 
from  that  of  Paul.  His  being  an  Alexandrian,  will  explain  his  attach- 
ment  to  types,  allegory,  and  mystical  explanation,'  etc.  But  was  such  a 
mode  of  explanation,  at  that  time,  limited  to  Alexandria?  And  as  to 
"being  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  how  could  a  man  be  called  so,  who  com- 
mitted so  gross  and  obvious  a  mistake  as  Bleek  attributes  to  the  writer,  in  ix. 
3,  4  of  our  epistle? 

(2)  '  Apollos  was  a  very  zealous  advocate  for  Christianity  in  oppo- 
sition to  Judaism,  Acts  xviii.  28.'  Answer :  So  was  Paul,  and  so  were  many 
others. 

(8)  '  ApoUos  appears  to  have  been  intimately  connected  with  Paul,  Titus 
iii.  13.'     Answer:  So  was  Timothy  and  many  others. 

The  paragraph  of  Bleek,  on  this  subject,  is  closed  by  high  commendation 
of  Luther,  for  *'  correct  critical  tact "  in  making  the  discovery  in  question ; 
and  in  his  Review,  Bleek  has  expressed  the  hope  that  hb  view  of  this  ^ibject 
in  his  Commentary,  Sect.  91,  may  win  more  of  my  regard  than  I  have  mani- 
fested for  it  in  the  first  edition  of  my  work. 

One  thing  I  very  readily  concede,  viz.,  that  of  all  the  men  who  have  been 
mtppoied  to  be  the  authors  of  our  epistle,  Paul  excepted,  Apollos  appears  to 
have  been  most  peculiarly  qualified.  The  pouUriHty  that  Apollos  wrote  it, 
who  wfll  deny?  The  prdabUUjf  Is  what  most  concerns  us.  How  then, 
among  all  the  eoigecturea  of  the  ancients,  Barnabas,  Luke,  Clement  of  Rome, 
comes  it  that  none  of  them  should  ever  have  hit  upon  the  fortunate  conjecture 
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of  Luther ;  and  specially  when  this  would  seem  to  be  so  oDvious  a  one  ? 
Why  did  not  Pantsnus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  vindicate  this 
honour  to  a  native  of  their  own  beloved  city?  Or  if  you  say  that  Pantaenus 
and  Clement  did  not  do  this  because  they  had  a  preconceived  opinion  that 
Paul  was  the  author;  why  did  not  Origen,  whom  Bleek  represents  as  so 
doubtful  about  the  author  of  our  epistle,  hit  upon  this  happy  conjecture  in 
respect  to  his  native  townsman?  And  how  could  it  be,  that  not  a  trace  of 
such  a  belief  can  be  found  ever  to  have  existed  at  Alexandria,  the  native 
place  of  Apollos,  provided  he  were  really  the  author  of  our  episUe?  Of  all 
the  places  in  the  Christian  world,  at  that  time,  this  was  the  one  most  likely  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  the  honour  due  to  him.  And  how  could  it  be,  that 
the  report  of  Apollos  as  being  the  author  should  never  have  reached  that 
place?  Somebody  certunly  did  once  know  who  wrote  our  epistle.  The 
greetings,  etc.,  at  the  close  of  it,  make  it  certain  that  the  church  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  must  have  known  this.  Would  not  the  fame  of  this  have 
reached  Alexandria,  the  second  metropolis  of  the  world  ?^  And  would^not 
the  memory  of  it  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  noble  school  there,  down  to 
future  ages?  I  do  not  aver  all  this  to  be  so;  but  I  must  confess,  that  in  the 
light  of  such  questions,  I  am  obliged  to  regard  the  conjecture  of  Luther  as 
far  less  probable  and  happy  than  it  appears  to  be  to  Bleek ;  nay,  to  believe 
that  it  is  altogether  improbable. 

If  Bleek  should  ask,  whether  the  same  or  the  like  questions  may  not  be 
urged  in  regard  to  Paul  as  the  author ,  I  answer  that  for  the  most  part  they 
may.  But  then  the  reply  to  them  will  be  a  different  one ;  and  this  is,  that 
the  churches  at  Alexandria  were  uniform  in  their  belief  thtft  Paul  was  the 
author.  I  hope  he  will  not  take  it  amiss,  therefore,  that  I  feel  obliged  still  to 
regard  the  happy,  conjecture  of  Luther,  as  without  adequate  support,  and 
even  agunst  probability. 


XL.  In  what  language  was  the  epistle  originally  written? 

On  this  question  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  among  critics,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  that  "Paul  wrote  to  the  Hebrews  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  that  Luke  carefully  translated  it  into  Greek,"  Euseb. 
Histor.  Eccles.  VL  14. 

Eusebius  in  the  same  manner  says,  that  •*  Paul  wrote  to  the  Hebrews  in 
his  vernacular  language,  and  that,  according  to  report,  either  Luke  or  Clement 
translated  it,"  Euseb.  III.  28. 

So  Jerome  also ;  **  Scripserat  ut  Hebraeus  Hebraeis  Hebraice,  (Catalogus 
virorum  illustrium  voc.  Paulus;"  and  then  he  adds,  that  "this  epistle  was 
translated  into  Greek,  so  that  the  colouring  of  the  style  was  made  diverse,  in 
this  way,  from  that  of  Paul's." 

Of  the  same  opinion  in  respect  to  this,  was  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Theo- 
doret,  Euthalius,  Primasius,  Johannes  Damascenus,  CEcumenius,  Theophy- 
lact,  and  others. 
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Origen,  as  we  have  seen  above,  supposes  that  the  thoughU  contained  in  the 
epistle  were  Paul's,  while  the  diction  or  costume  of  it  must  be  attributed  ta 
the  person  who  wrote  down  the  sentiments  of  the  apostle. 

By  the  Hebrew  language,  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt,  these  fathers 
meant  the  Jerusalem  dialect  which  was  spoken  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
and  not  the  ancient  Hebrew  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  vernacular 
language. 

It  is  quite  plain,  also,  that  these  fathers  were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally  written  in  the  dialect  of  Palestine,  from 
their  belief,  so  universal  in  ancient  times,  of  its  having  been  addressed  to 
some  churchy  or  to  the  churches,  in  that  country.  It  was  very  natural  to 
draw  such  a  conclusion ;  for  would  not  an  epistle  addressed  to  Hebrews,  in 
all  probability  be  more  acceptable  if  written  in  their  own  vernacular  language  ? 
Moreover,  Paul  was  well  acquainted  with  that  language,  for  he  was  brought 
up  at  Jerusalem  and  ''  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel ;"  and  when  he  visited  there, 
he  had  addressed  the  Jewish  multitude,  who  were  excited  against  him,  in 
their  native  tongue,  Acts  xxii.  1 ,  2.  Why  should  it  not  be  supposed,  that  if, 
as  is  probable,  our  epistle  was  originally  directed  to  Palestine,  it  was  written 
in  the  dialect  of  that  country  ?  ' 

So  the  fathers  above  quoted  evidently  thought  .and  reasoned ;  although 
our  fathers  have  said  nothing  on  this  point,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  coin- 
cided in  opinion  with  those  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Among  the  mo- 
derns, also,  several  critics  have  undertaken  to  defend  the  same  opinion  ;  and 
particularly  Michaelis,  who  has  discussed  the  subject  quite  at  length,  in  his 
introductipn  to  this  epistle. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  minutely  to  examine  his  arguments.  To  my 
own  mind  they  appear  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Some  of  them  are  built  on 
fifi  exegesis  most  palpably  erroneous,  and  which,  if  admitted,  would  deduce  a 
very  strange  meaning  from  the  words  of  the  epistle.  Yet,  assuming  such  a 
meaning,  he  thence  concludes,  that  the  original  writer  must  have  expressed 
a  different  idea,  and  that  the  translator  mistook  bis  meaning.  He  then  un- 
dertakes to  conjecture  what  the  original  Hebrew  must  have  been.  In  other 
cases,  he  deduces  his  arguments  from  considerations  wholly  a  priori ;  as  if 
these  were  admissible,  in  a  question  of  mere  fact.  He  has  not  adduced  a 
single  instance  of  what  he  calls  wrong  translation,  which  wears  the  appear- 
ance  of  any  considerable  probability. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bolton,  a  sharp-sighted  critic,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  Aramsan  language  (who  has  gone  through  with  the  New  Testament,  and 
found  almost  every  where  marks,  as  he  thinks,  of  translation  from  Aramaean 
documents),  confesses  that,  in  respect  to  this  epistle,  he  finds  not  a  single 
vestige  of  incorrect  translation  from  an  Aramaean  original,  and  no  murks  thai 
there  was  ever  such  an  original.  This  testimony  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  respect  to  the  question  before  us ;  as  it  comes  from  a  critic,  who 
spent  many  years  on  the  study  of  that  which  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  very  subject  under  consideration,  viz.  the  detection  of  the  Aramasan 
originals  of  the  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  Bertholdt,  p.  2976. 

The  principal  arguments  in  favour  of  a  Hebrew  original,  are  deduced  from 
two  sources.  First,  that  Hebrews  are  addressed  in  our  epistle,  to  whom  the 
Hebrew  language  would  have  been  more  acceptable  and  intelligible,  and 
many  of  whom,  indeed,  could  not  understand  Greek,  certainly  could  not  read 
it.     Secondly,  that  the  diversity  of  style  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  so 
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great,  when  compared  with  Paurs  epistles,  that,  unless  we  suppose  the  Greek 
costume  did  in  fact  come  from  another  hand,  we  must  be  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Paul  did  not  write  it. 

Both  of  these  topics  have  been  already  discussed  above.  I  merely  add 
here,  therefore,  that  in  case  the  writer  of  the  epistle  designed  it  should  have 
a  wide  circulation  among  the  Jews,  to  write  in  Greek  was  altogether  the  most 
feasible  method  of  accomplishing  this.  Besides,  if  Paul  did  address  it  to  the 
church  at  Ceesarea,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  he  wrote  in  Greek,  as  Greek 
was  the  principal  language  of  that  city.  Even  if  he  did  not,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  he  should  write  in  Hebrew ;  for  in  every  considerable  place  in 
Palestine,  there  were  more  or  less  who  understood  the  Greek  language. 
Whoever  wishes  to  see  this  last  position  established  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  may  read  Hug's  Einleit,  in  das  N.  Test  Vol.  II.  Sect.  10. 

When  Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans,  he  did  not  write  in  Latin;  yet  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  making  his  epistle  understood,  for  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
was  very  common  at  Rome.  If  Paul  understood  the  Latin  language  (which 
is  no  where  affirmed,  and  he  had  not  resided,  when  he  wrote  our  epistle,  in 
any  of  the  countries  where  it  was  commonly  used),  still  he  understood  Greek 
so  much  better,  that  he  would  of  course  prefer  writing  in  it. 

For  a  similar  reason,  if  no  other  could  be  given,  one  may  regard  it  as  more 
probable,  that  be  would  write  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  Greek  Ian* 
guage.  At  the  time  of  writing  it,  he  had  been  abroad  probably  as  much  as 
twenty-five  years,  in  Greek  countries,  and  had  been  in  Palestine,  during  all 
that  period,  only  a  few  days.  The  Jews  abroad  whom  he  every  where  saw, 
spoke  Greek,  not  Hebrew.  In  Greek  he  preached  and  conversed.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  after  twenty-five  years'  incessant  labour  of  preaching,  con- 
versing, and  writing  in  this  language,  he  should  have  preferred  writing  in  it  ? 
Indeed  can  it  be  probable,  that,  under  circumstances  like  these,  he  still  pos- 
sessed an  equal  facility  of  writing  In  his  native  dialect  of  Palestine? 

I  cannot  think  it  strange,  therefore,  that  although  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews was  in  all  probability  directed  to. some  part  of  Palestine,  yet  it  was 
written  by  Paul  in  Greek,  and  not  in  Hebrew.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
estimation  put  upon  arguments  of  this  nature,  there  are  internal  marks  of  its 
having  been  originally  composed  in  Greek,  which  cannot  well  be  overlooked. 
Let  us  examine  them. 

Some  of  the  arguments,  produced  by  those  who  maintain,  that  the  original 
language  of  our  epistle  was  Greek,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  do  not  seem  to 
be  well  founded.  To  such  belongs  the  following :  viz.  '  Instances  of  parono- 
masia occur  in  this  epistle ;  which  necessarily  implies,  that  it  was  originally 
composed  in  its  present  language.'     For  example: 

Heb.  V.  %,t  fi^tt  $  i9  d^  &»  ifp  a^t.  v.  1 4,  x^o;  hdx^ivit  »  «  X  o  v  rf  xmI 
K  ft  X6U,  vii.  3,  tivdrci^,  «^qr«(.  ix.  10,  M  ^^fittat  »«i  'rofutti,  xi.  87, 
i'T^lo^Tfiattv^  ixtt^ma0TH9tt¥,  xlii.  1 4,  o^  yei^  ^Xl^f^*^  ^^<  fti  po  vvtt  p  xo'^i/y,  aXXd 
nif  fci'K'Kovff  ft  p  kiei^Tnrwfitp,  vii.  22,  K^tirropof  )<«r^9»»)f  yiyowtp  tyy  vo  f 
*lil90Vf,comp,  vr.  19,  iyy/fo^«y  t$  dtf,  x.  34,  t^p  d^Trety^p  tSi'  i/x«f- 
X^frap  Vfi0p  fAtrd  x'^i*^  T^ooiiiictofit,  ytpuaxoprtg  l;^/»  fy  iavTotf  K^sirroptt 
vTu^itp  h  w^etpoW  See  Eichhorn,  Sect.  270.  Bertholdt,  p.  2987,  who 
has  only  repeated  the  same  things  which  Eichhorn  had  before  said. 

Of  these  instances,  that  only  from  x.  34,  seems  to  betray  any  real  marks  of 
design:  and  even  here,  the  marks  are  by  no  means  of  a  decisive  nature. 
Every  one  who  will  examine  any  Greek  writing  whatever,  may  find  in  it 
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more  or  less  of  apparent  paronomasia  in  the  same  way,  without  any  difficulty ; 
and  this,  where  the  author  had  no  intention  of  exhibiting  it.  Whether  an 
author  really  designed  to  exhibit  paronomasia  or  not,  will,  in  general,  be  very 
apparent.  I  cannot  perceive  that  any  one  of  the  alleged  paronomasias  in 
question,  really  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  design.  If  they  are  altogether 
accidental,  they  must  have  occurred  in  the  Hebrews,  even  if  its  present 
language  is  merely  that  of  a  trarulation.  In  fact,  even  designed  parono- 
masias  may,  not  unfrequently,  occur  in  a  translation.  The  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Greek  being  the  original  language  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  built  on  such  instances  of  paronomasia  as  the  above,  (where,  in 
most  cases,  it  is  a  mere  homophony  of  like  tenses  or  cases,)  is  too  un- 
certain  and  too  slender  to  be  rested  on,  as  a  proper  support  of  the  opinion  in 
question. 

But  there  are  better  arguments  than  such,  to  prove  that  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  originally  written  in  Greek.  They  are  derived  from  the  nmnner 
in  which'the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  made  and  employed  in 
our  epistle. 

(1)  The  author  has,  nearly  throughout,  quoted  the  Septuagint  version, 
and  followed  it  in  some  cases,  even  where  it  differs  somewhat  from  the 
Hebrew.  This,  indeed,  might  be  done  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  translator. 
For  example ;  if  Paul  had  appealed  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  cited 
passages  from  them,  the  translator  might  have  taken  the  corresponding 
passages  in  his  Greek  Bible.  It  might  easily  be  supposed  that  it  would 
have  been  very  natural  for  him  to  do  so,  in  all  cases  where  there  was  no 
considerable  difference  between  the  original  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  ver- 
sion. This  argument,  therefore,  cannot  be  much  relied  on.  But  it  is  further 
alleged, 

(2)  That  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  cited  and  employed 
the  Septuagint  version,  in  order  to  illustrate  his  positions,  in  cases  where  the 
Septuagint  does  not  correspond  with  the  original  Hebrew.  For  example ; 
Hebrews  i.  6,  Let  aB  the  angels  of  God  worship  him,  is  quoted,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  Son  of  God  is  superior  to  the  angels.  If  this  be  quoted,  as 
is*more  generally  supposed,  from  Psalm  xcvii.  7,  the  context  there  seems  to 
indicate,  that  the  subject  is  the  superiority  of  Jehovah  to  idol-gods,  not  of 
Christ  to  the  angels.  Instead  of  '*  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him," 
the  Hebrew  runs  thus,  "  Worship  him,  all  ye  gods ;"  and  so  our  English 
translation  has  it.  If  the  quotation  be  made  from  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  48, 
as  some  have  supposed,  then  is  the  argument  still  stronger;  for  in  the 
original  Hebrew  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  the  passage  quoted ;  it  is  found  only 
in  the  Septuagint.  In  either  case  the  force  of  the  appeal  seems  to  rest  on 
the  Septuagint  version,  rather  than  on  the  original  Hebrew,  Of  course  the 
writer  must  be  supposed  to  have  used  that  version, 'in  his  original  compos! - 
tion,  by  all  those  who  hold  that  he  appeals  in  this  case  to  a  passage  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Such  is  the  usual  form  of  this  argument ;  but  as  I  have  doubts 
whether  the  psalm  is  not  Messianic ,  I  cannot  attribute  so  much  to  depen- 
dence here  on  the  Septuagint. 

(8)  It  is  said  that  the  writer  in  Hebrews  ii.  appeals  to  Psalms  viii.  in  order 
toprove  that  the  Son  of  God  must  possess  a  human  nature,  which  should 
be  exalted  above  that  of  angels,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  creation. 
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But  the  phrase  in  Hebrew,  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  below  the  Slohim, 

is  rendered  by  the  Septuagint,  Thau  hast  made  him  for  a  little  time  [or  a 

^little]  lower  than  the  angels ;  rendering  D^rt /{<)  angels,  which,  to  say  the  least, 

is  an  unusual  sense  of  the  word.  Yet,  on  the  sense  of  the  version  in  the 
Septuagint,  turns  the  force  of  the  proof  that  Christ  was,  in  his  human  nature, 
superior  to  the  angels. 

But  as  it  has  now  come  to  be  conceded,  that  DTf /h^  may  mean  angels^  (see 

Ges.  Thesaurus  Linguae  Hebreee,  in  voce)r  I  should  not  lay  much  stress  on 
this  argument. 

(4)  In  Hebrews  vii.,  the  writer  has  translated  the  appellations  Mdchisedek, 
king  of  Salem,  and  told  at  length  what  they  mean  in  Greek.  It  is  possible 
that  such  a  thing  might  be  done  by  a  translator ;  but  then  the  explanation, 
in  this  case,  appears  to  be  interwoven  with  the  discourse  itself,  and  to  be  a 
prima  manu. 

(5)  In  Hebewsix.  16,  17,  Christ  is  said,  in  reference  to  the  o2t/ covenant 
under  Moses,  to  be  the  mediator  of  a  new  and  better  covenant,  jy^Tl,  in  Greek 

hetd^Kii,  But  from  the  double  meaning  of  het^tiKn  in  Greek,  viz.  covenant 
and  testament,  the  writer  takes  occasion,  having  mentioned  the  death  of 
Jesus,  to  observe  that  the  new  het^iJKifi  has  received  its  full  confirmation,  viz. 
as  a  testament,  by  the  death  of  the  testator ;  and  that  he  may  the  more  effec- 
tually remove  all  offence  at  the  death  of  Jesus,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  a 
^/«d9«i;,  L  e.  testament,  (for  now  he  uses  the  word  in  this  sense,)  has  no  force 
while  the  testator  is  living.  Of  course  the  death  of  Jesus  was  necessary  to 
ratify  the  new  hat^niKyi ;  and  it  did^  in  fact,  ratify  and  establish  it,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes. 

Now  this  reasoning  seems  to  depend  on  the  two>fold  sense  of  the  word 
hoBiiKn  in  Greek  ;  for  the' original  /l^^S,  in  Hebrew,  never  has  the  sense  of 

testament  or  will.  The  Greek  word  liudixn  has,  indeed,  been  adopted  into 
the  Rabbhiic  Hebrew,  and  sounds  ^p^JlH-     But  that  it  belonged  to  the 

Hebrew  language  in  Paul's  day,  there  is  no  certain  proof ;  and  even  if  there 
were,  Jini  must  have  been  the  only  word  to  which  he  referred,  for  D'H^  i» 

an  appropriate  word  to  designate  the  Abrahamic  and  Mosaic  dispensations  or 
the  old  covenants.  Of  course  the  writer's  illustration  seems  to  depend  on  the 
two- fold  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  lictdiKvi ;  and  consequently  his  language 
must  have  been  Greek. 

(6)  In  Hebrews  x.  3  seq.  the  writer  undertakes  to  show,  that  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  was  not  only  necessary,  in  order  to  make  expiation  for  sin,  but  that 
it  was  predicted  in  the  Psalms  that  he  should  make  such  an  offering.  In 
proof  of  this,  he  quotes  the  Septuagint  version,  A  body  hast  thou  prepared 
for  me.  Psalm  xxxix.  6  ;  (xl.  7,)  viz.  a  body  for  an  offering  or  expiatory 
sacrifice.     Compare  now  Psalm  xl.  7,  where  the  Hebrew  runs  thus,  D^^T^^ 

V  /1^3»  mine  ears  hast  thou  opened  or  bored,  i.  e.  thou  hast  made  me  obedi- 

ent.  But  it  is  the  Septuagint  version  which  appears  to  give  direct  occasion 
for  the  specific  allegation  of  the  writer,  viz.  that  Christ  had  made  an  offering 
of  himself  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
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Other  instances  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  produced  bj  critics  from 
our  epistle  ;  but  as  they  are  less  striking,  and  may  admit  of  some  doubt,  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  exclude  them.  These  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  as 
the  nature,  or  at  least  the  form,  of  the  proof  or  argument  which  the  writer 
brings  forward,  depends,  in  some  respects,  on  the  form  of  the  Septuagint 
version,  so  it  is  probable  that  he  must  have  written  in  Greek  and  appealed  to 
the  Greek  version  ;  for  it  is  improbable,  to  the  last  degree,  that  if  the  epistle 
had  been  written  in  Hebrew,  he  would  have  appealed  to  any  but  the  original 
Hebrew  Scriptures  when  addressing  those  who  were  acquainted  with  them. 

Whatever  difficulties  the  theologian  or  the  interpreter  may  find,  in  recon- 
ciling these  facts  with  the  method  of  arguing  which  he  may  suppose  appro- 
priate to  an  inspired  writer,  it  cannot  alter  the  facts  themselves.  These  seem 
not  to  be  matters  of  conjecture.  And  admitting  this,  we  are  compelled  to 
draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  original  language  of  ovr  epistle  must  aave 
BEEN  Greek. 

I  would  add,  that  the  vivid  colouring  and  animation  of  the  whole  epistle, 
the  impassioned  and  energetic  expression  of  it,  and  its  native,  unconstrained 
appearance,  all  contribute  to  prove  that  it  was  originally  written  in  the  same 
language  in  which  it  now  appears. 


CRITICAL    AND    EXEGETICAL    HELPS 


TO  THE 


STUDY  OF  THE  EPISTLE. 


It  is  not  my  object  to  make  out  a  copious  catalogue  of  these, 
but  only  to  notice  those  which  are  more  particularly  deserving  of 
attention. 

Ancient  greek  commentators. 

Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  Theophylact,  the  Greek  com- 
mentators on  this  epistle,  are  all  deserving  of  an  attentive  perusal, 
in  various  respects.  Philological,  in  the  technical  sense  of  this 
wordy  the  reader  must  not  eiqpect  to  find  them.  Chrysostom  is  the 
most  copious,  flowing,  and  oratorical ;  Theodoret,  the  most  brief 
and  comprehensive ;  but  Theophylact  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable, 
especially  for  beginners  in  tlie  study  of  Greek  commentary.  He 
comprises  all  that  is  valuable  in  Chrysostom,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  nearly  in  Chrysostom's  words;  ,while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
has  given  to  the  whole  more  ease,  simplicity,  and  compactness. 
Seldom  does  he  venture  upon  any  new  opinion  of  his  own,  and 
when  he  does,  it  is  with  great  deference  to  his  predecessors.  The 
book  deserves  a  republication  at  the  present  day,  as  a  part  of  the 
apparatus  requisite  to  the  study  of  our  epistle,  and  as  one  of  the 
easiest  and  best  means  of  introducing  the  young  interpreter  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  commentators. 

If  a  glossary  should  be  added  to  such  a  book,  containing  the 
few  words  in  Theophylact  that  are  not  found  in  our  common 
Greek  lexicons,  and  also  the  very  good  Latin  translation  which 
now  accompanies  the  Greek  of  Theophylact,  it  would  constitute 
an  excellent  book  for  commencing  the  study  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  original  Greek  fathers. 
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English  commentators. 

OwENy  Exposition  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  preliminary 
Exeroitations,  7  vols.  8vo,  Edinb.  1812 — 14.  The  work  is  re- 
plete with  remarks  of  a  doctrinal  and  experimental  nature.  The 
philology  of  it  will  be  less  valued,  at  the  present  day. 

J,  Pierce^  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  4to, 
Lond.  1733.-^Some  of  the  sentiments  differ  widely  from  those  of 
Owen,  and  are  such  as  ought  to  be  examined  with  great  caution ; 
but  the  work,  as  a  whole,  exceeds  any  English  commentary  which 
I  have  read.  The  author  has  a  great  deal  of  acuteness,  and  is  by 
no  means  wanting  in  regard  to  a  tact  for  criticism. 

Dr  S.  T.  Bloomfield  has  recently  published  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  with  English  Notes,  in  which  he  has  paid  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  his  notes  are  a 
good  summary  of  what  has  been  done  to  illustrate  it,  and  also 
contain  valuable  remarks  that  are  original.  The  book  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  one,  and  is  printed  with  great  care.  It  will 
doubtless  facilitate  and  promote  the  critical  study  of  the  New 
Testament.     It  is  in  two  vols.  Svo. 

The  works  of  Sykes,  Whitby,  Doddridge,  Macknight,  Scott, 
Clark,  and  others,  on  this  epistle,  may  profit  some  classes  of  read- 
ers, but  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  higher  purposes  of  philology. 


Commentators  in  latin  and  german. 

Among  the  older  commentators,  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc, 
Drusius,  J.  Cappell,  Limborch,  and  Wolfius,  have  distinguished 
themselves.     The  more  recenj;  works  are  the  following : — 

J.  B.  Carpzavius,  Exercitt.  in  Pauli  epist.  ad  Hebrseos,  ex  Phi- 
lone  Alexandrino,  Svo,  Helmst.  1750. — The  same  author  has  also 
published,  Uebersetzung  des  Briefs  an  die  Hebraeer,  Helmst.  1795. 

J.  A,  Cramer,  Erklaerung  des  Briefs  an  die  Hebraeer,  4to,'Kopen- 
liagen,  1757,  a  work  replete  with  learning,  and  well  deserving  of 
attention. 
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C.  F.  Schmidius,  Observatt.  super  epist.  ad  Hebraeos^  histor.  crit. 
et  iheologicse,  8vo,  Lips.  1766. 

J.  D,  Michaelis,  Erklaerung  des  Briefs  an  die  Hebrseer,  4to,  2 
edit.  1780. 

S.  F.  N.  Moms,  Der  Brief  an  die  Hebraeer  uebersetzt,  8vo, 
Leipz.  1786. 

G.  C.  Storr,  Pauli  Brief  an  die  Hebreeer  eriseutert,  8vo,  Tubin- 
gen, 1809. 

J.  A,  Emesti,  Lectiones  in  epist.  ad  Hebraeos ;  ^Uustrationes 
adjecit  G.  J.  Dindarf,  8vo,  Lips.  1795 — a  book  of  real  worth,  in  a 
critical  respect,  although  not  executed  with  much  taste  as  to  form 
and  manner.  I  have  found  in  it  more  to  my  purpose,  than  in  any 
other  of  the  commentaries  which  I  have  consulted. 

Heinrichs,  in  Nov.  Test.  Koppiano,  Vol.  viii. — This  is  a  work 
which  exhibits  some  striking  remarks,  and  no  inconsiderable  tact 
for  exegesis.  But  the  occasional  extravagance  of  this  writer's 
opinions,  and  the  haste  with  which  he  throws  off  his  works,  are  to 
be  regretted,  as  he  plainly  possesses  ability  to  go  deeper  into  his 
subjects  of  inquiry. 

2>.  Schulz,  Der  Brief  an  die  Hebraeer,  Einleitung,  Uebersetzung, 
und  Anmerkungen,  8vo,  Breslau,  1818. 

Epist.  ad  Heb.  Latine  vertit,  atque  commentario  instruxit  per- 
petuo,  C  F.  Boehme,  8vo,  Lips.  1825.     See  above.  Sect.  31. 

Der  Brief  an  die  Hebraeer  erlaeutert,  etc.,  von  Friedrich  Bleek, 
Berlin,  1828.  The  first  volume  only  has  been  received,  which 
contains  a  more  ample  and  learned  discussion  of  the  critical  ques* 
tion  in  respect  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding books  that  I  have  met  with. 

Kuinoelj  Comm.  in  Epist.  ad  HebraE^os,  Lips.  1831 ;  the  latest 
critical  explanation  of  the  epistle  which  I  have  seen,  and  the  best, 
that  of  Ernesti  by  Dindorf  excepted. 


Literature  of  the  epistle. 

The  introductions  of  Michaelis,  Haenlein,  Eichhorn,  Hug,  Ber- 
tholdt,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Schott,  and  Kuinoel,  exhibit  the  sum  of 
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what  has  been  hitherto  accomplished,  in  regard  to  this  subject. 
Seyffarth  and  Schulz,  in  the  works  examined  above,  have  also 
discussed  the  same  subject;  as  have  Ziegler^  Noesselt^  Weber, 
Lardner^  and  others.  Wolfius,  Storr,  Schmidt,  Cramer,  and  most 
other  commentators,  have  touched,  more  or  less,  on  the  literary 
topics  that  pertain  to  the  epistle.  Lardner,  Storr,  Ziegler,  Cramer, 
Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Hug,  gchulz,  and  Bleek,  are  most  conspicu- 
ous among  the  class  of  writers  now  under  consideration. 


COMMENTARY. 


COMMENTARY. 


SUMMARY  OF  WHAT  IS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

The  writer  of  this  epistle  is  a  Hebrew,  and  addresses  his  Hebrew 
brethren  who  had  made  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  those  addressed  are  considered 
as  being  in  danger  of  apostasy  from  that  religion.  To  warn  them 
against  this  danger,  is  the  principal  object  of  our  epistle.  In  order 
to  do  this,  the  writer  proceeds  to  lay  before  them  the  aggravated 
guilt  and  the  awful  doom  of  those  who  make  defection  from  Chris- 
tianity; to  direct  their  views  towards  that  crown  of  glory  which 
fadeth  not  away,  and  which  is  reserved  in  heaven  for  all  who  per- 
severe, even  to  the  end  of  life,  m  their  fidelity  to  Christ ;  to  put 
them  on  their  guard  against  the  various  enticements  of  sin  which 
might  allure  them  from  the  path  of  Christian  duty ;  and  especially 
to  guard  them  against  relapsing  into  superstitious  views,  respecting 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  ceremonial  rites  and  sacrifices 
of  the  Levitical  institutions,  and  against  being  induced  by  these  to 
relax  their  confidence  in  Jesus  and  in  his  atoning  sacrifice. 

To  these  last  sources  of  danger  the  Hebrew  Christians  were 
particularly  exposed.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  magnificent  and 
imposing  than  the  temple  worship,  as  practised  by  the  Jews  at 
that  time.  The  temple,  built  after  their  return  from  the  captivity, 
was  not,  indeed,  so  rich  in  ornament  as  that  which  Solomon  had 
built.  But  it  had,  at  a  vast  expense,  been  greatly  extei^ded  and 
beautified  by  Herod.  It  was  regarded  by  all  Jews  as  the  peculiar 
dwelling  place  of  Jehovah — the  only  one  in  which  he  designed  to 
manifest  himself  on  earth.  The  Jewish  nation,  also,  habitually 
regarded  themselves  as  the  only  one  to  whom  God  had  made  a 
special  revelation.  The  worship  practised  in  the  temple,  had  been 
instituted  by  Moses  under  divine  guidance,  and  continued  with  but 
partial  interruptions  for  about  1500  years.     All   the  exterior  of 
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this  worship,  was  adapted  to  strike  the  eye  and  impress  the  mind 
of  the  beholder.  The  awfulness  of  the  place  in  which  it  was  cde- 
brated;  the  magnificent  costume  of  the  priests;  the  spacious  and 
lofty  apartment  in  which  they  officiated ;  the  solenm  part  which 
he  who  offered  any  sacrifice  was  himself  called  to  perform ;  above 
all,  the  apprehension  that  full  pardon  for  sin  and  reconciliation  to 
God  were  obtained  by  the  rites  and  offerings  which  the  law  pre- 
scribed ;  contributed  to  make  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  the 
mind  of  all  Hebrews,  who  seriously  exercised  their  thoughts  on 
the  subject  of  religion  and  paid  their  devotions  in  the  temple.  AH 
their  education,  from  the  first  dawning  of  the  youthful  mind,  had 
a  direct  tendency  to*  confirm  and  strengthen  the^e  impressions, 
^ever  was  a  nation  more  enthusiastically  attached  to  its  customs, 
rites,  and  country,  than  were  the  Jews.  Tliey  looked  abroad  upon 
other  nations  as  outcasts  from  God,  and  unworthy  of  his  paternal 
kindness  and  blessing. 

The  New  Testament  is  full  of  evidence  adapted  to  show  the 
correctness  of  this  statement.  The  disputes  which  the  extension 
of  Christian  privileges  to  the  Gentiles  occasioned  among  the  first 
Jewish  converts ;  the  reluctance  with  which  the  former  were  ad- 
mitted to  participate  in  them ;  and  the  repeated,  violent,  and  long 
protracted  opposition  that  was  made  to  abandoning  the  peculiar 
rites  of  the  Mosaic  institutions ;  all  contribute  to  evince  how  deep- 
ly engraven  upon  the  mind  of  every  Jew  was  the  impression,  that 
the  laws  of  Moses  were  never  to  be  changed,  and  that  the  Messiah 
himself  was  rather  to  restore  and  modify  than  tp  repeal  them. 

In  such  a  state  of  mind  had  the  Christian  converts  once  beei) 
whom  the  writer  of  our  epistle  addressed.  What  wonder,  now,  if 
they  were  exposed  from  this  quarter  to  be  shaken  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  new  religion  which  they  had  professed,  and  which 
confessedly  gave  up  all  confidence  in  the  religious  rites  of  the  Le- 
vitical  institutions  ?  Temptations  from  without  also  assailed  them. 
Their  unbelieving  Hebrew  brethren  argued  with  them ;  opposed 
them ;  ridiculed  them ;  made  powerful  appeals  to  all  the  feelings 
with  which  their  birth,  education,  and  former  worship  had  inspir- 
ed them;  persecuted  them;  traduced  them  to  the  heathen  magis> 
trates;  and  excommunicated  them.  They  suffered  the  loss  of 
property,  and  of  liberty.  Their  lives  were  threatened.  The 
coming  of  Christ,  which  they  had  supposed  would  speedily  take 
place  for  their  deliverance,  was  delayed.     How  could  it  be,  that 
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human  frailty,  joined  with  former  prejudices  and  present  suQcrings, 
should  not  exercise  a  dangerous  influence  upon  them? 

In  this  state  the  apostle  saw  them  to  be,  and  set  himself  about 
the  important  and  difficult  work  of  correcting  their  errors,  and  en- 
couraging their  desponding  minds.  How  was  this  to  be  done  with 
the  greatest  probability  of  success?  Plain  arguments  and  con- 
siderations of  such  a  nature  as  were  best  adapted  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  they  were  contending,  were  those  to  which  he 
would  most  readily  resort  And  throughout  the  whole  epistle  it  is 
manifest  that  he  has  done  this,  with  consummate  skill,  judgment, 
and  force. 

As  the  greatest  of  all  the  dangers  to  which  the  Hebrew  con- 
verts were  exposed,  was  that  which  resulted  from  their  former  re- 
ligious attachments  and  prejudices,  excited  and  augmented  as  they 
daily  were  by  the  efforts  of  their  unbelieving  Jewish  brethren ;  so 
the  writer  of  our  epistle  employs  his  principal  force,  in  order  to 
preclude  or  avert  this  danger.  Other  topics  are  subordinate  with 
him.  Although  they  are  often  touched  upon,  and  with  great  skill 
and  power,  yet  they  are  so  interwoven  with  the  main  object  before 
him,  that  they  are  in  a  measure  concealed  from  the  first  view  of  a 
hasty  reader. 

The  general  plan  of  the  epistle  may  be  briefly  represented.  It 
consists  id  a  comparison  of  the  new  dispensation  with  the  old,  and 
'  in  pointing  out  the  various  grounds  of  preference  which  belong  to 
the  new.  From  this  superiority  of  the  new  dispensation  various 
arguments  are  deduced,  in  order  to  sliow  the  importance  of  cleaving 
to  the  Christian  profession  instead  of  reverting  back  to  Judaism, 
which  latter  could  not  now  be  the  means  of  saving  those  who  em- 
braced it.  Considerations  of  such  a  nature  are  repeated,  as  often 
as  the  comparisons  introduced  afford  occasion  for  them.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  repetition  of  hortatory  addresses,  so  often  found  in 
our  epistle. 

The  Jews  gloried  in  their  dispensation,  because  angels  had  been 
employed  as  mediators  of  it  when  the  law  was  given  at  Sinai.  In 
their  view,  this  stamped  a  high  and  heavenly  honour  upon  it. 
Our  author  does  not  attack  their  views  of  this  subject,  but  he  com- 
mences his  epistle  by  showing  that  Christ,  the  mediator  and  head 
of  the  new  dispensation,  as  it  regards  his  name,  Iiis  rank,  his  do- 
minion, his  creative  and  eternal  power,  is  superior  to  the  angels, 
i.  1 — 14.     On  this  ground,  then,  Christianity  may  claim  a  prece- 
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dence ;  and  hence  he  exhorts  them  to  give  their  most  earnest  at- 
tention to  it,  ii.  1 — 4. 

Nor  can  they  object  to  the  superiority  of  the  Messiah,  that  he 
possessed  a  human  nature,  while  the  angels  are  spiritual  and 
heavenly  beings.  For  in  his  human  nature  he  is  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse, ii.  5 — 10.  It  was  this  nature,  too,  which  gave  him  a  nearer 
and  more  endearing  sympathy  with  his  followers ;  and  by  taking 
this  upon  him,  he  was  enabled  to  make  an  expiatory  offering  for 
sin  by  Ins  death ;  so  that  he  is  now  fitted  not  only  to  exercise 
compassion  toward  men,  but  to  save  them  from  the  bondage  of  sin 
and  from  its  condemning  power,  ii.  11 — 18. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  this  topic,  he  next  proceeds  to  compare 
Jesus,  the  head  of  the  new  dispensation,  with  Moses  the  head  of 
the  ancient  one.  Like  Moses,  he  was  set  over  the  house  of  God 
and  intrusted  with  it,  and  was  faithful  to  his  trust.  But  the  honour 
due  to  Jesus  is  as  much  more  than  that  due  to  Moses,  as  the 
builder  of  a  house  is  worthy  of  more  honour  than  the  house  itself. 
Christ  too  was  set  over  God's  house  as  a  Son  ;  but  Moses  only  as 
a  servant^  iii.  1 — 6. 

If  now  the  Israelites  of  old  were  solemnly  admonished  to  heark- 
en to  the  precepts  given  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  then  surely 
believers  in  Christ  may  be  more  solemnly  urged  to  beware  of  dis- 
obedience to  his  injunctions,  iii.  7 — 19.  And  this  warning  holds 
good  and  is  applicable  in  all  respects,  because  the  rest  which  was 
promised  to  believers  in  ancient  times,  and  was  lost  through  un- 
belief, is  still  proffered  to  all  who  believe  in  Jesus  and  persevere 
in  their  profession,  and  only  to  such,  iv.  1 — 10.  Awful  commina- 
tion  is  indeed  still  uttered  against  those  who  are  guilty  of  apostasy, 
iv.  11—13. 

Thus  much  for  the  comparison  of  Christ  with  Moses.  Next, 
the  writer  proceeds  to  compare  Jesus,  as  a  priest,  with  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  and  particularly  with  the  high  priest,  the  most  dignified 
of  all  who  were  invested  with  the  sacerdotal  office. 

He  first  introduces  Christ  as  a  compassionate  high  priest,  and 
exalted  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  heavens,  iv.  14 — 16.  Next, 
he  states  the  various  things  which  are  attached  to  the  priesthood, 
as  existing  among  the  sons  of  Levi.  1 .  A  high  priest  must  present 
oblations  and  sacrifices,  v.  1.  2.  He  must  be  compassionate  and 
sympathetic  towards  others,  and  especially  so,  as  he  is  himself  frail 
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and   erriiig,  v.  2.  3.     3.  He  must  be  appointed  of  God  to  this 
office^  V.  4. 

In  all  these  respects  he  now  goes  on  to  make  a  comparison  of 
Jesus,  the  high  priest  of  Christianity,  and  to  show  his  superiority 
to  the  Jewish  priests. 

First,  Christ  was  divinely  appointed  a  priest,  and  that  of  the 
highest  order,  v.  5,  6. 

Secondly,  Christ  our  great  high  priest  was  encompassed  with 
human  infirmity,  like  other  priests,  but  by  this  he  was  fitted  to 
exercise  compassionate  sympathy,  v.  7,  8.  After  he  had  suffered, 
he  was  exalted  to  glory  and  became  a  high  priest^after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek,  v.  9,  10. 

The  difiiculty  of  the  subject  now  suggested,  affords  an  occasion 
for  the  writer  to  advert  to  the  state  of  religious  ignorance  in  which 
those  were  whom  he  addressed,  v.  11 — 14;  to  exhort  them  to  come 
put  of  it,  and  to  warn  them  against  the  fearful  danger  that  would 
result  from  not  doing  so,  vi.  1 — 8.  To  this  he  subjoins  commen- 
dation as  to  some  things,  and  powerful  motives  of  encouragement 
to  go  on  in  their  Christian  course,  vi.  9 — 20. 

He  now  resumes  the  subject  of  Melchizedek;  shows  the  supe- 
riority of  his  priesthood  over  that  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  vii.  1 — 10; 
and  then  argues  that  Christ,  who  was  a  perpetual  priest  of  the  like 
order  with  Melchizedek,  must  of  course  be  superior  to  the  Jewish 
priests,  vii.  11 — 25. 

Christ  too,  as  high  priest  differs  in  one  important  respect  from 
the  Jewish  priests,  viz.  in  that  he  needed  no  sacrifice  for  himself 
as  an  erring  sinful  man  like  the  sons  of  Levi,  but  was  sinless  and 
perfect,  yea,  even  exalted  to  a  state  of  supreme  glory,  vii.  26 — 28. 

The  great  object,  however,  at  which  the  writer  aims  in  the 
sequel  of  his  epistle,  is,  to  show  that  the  high  priest  of  Christianity 
officiates  in  heaven  for  his  followers,  viii.  ],  2.  The  Jewish  priests 
perform  their  functions  in  a  temple,  which  is  merely  an  image  of 
the  heavenly  one,  viii.  3 — 6. 

The  new  covenant  of  which  Jesus  is  mediator,  is  altogether  su- 
perior to  the  old,  viii  6 — 13.  The  ordinances  and  apparatus  of 
service  attached  to  this,  were  all  mere  tjrpes  of  heavenly  things, 
ix.  1 — 10.  The  services  themselves  were  imperfect  as  to  the  end 
attained  by  them,  since  they  accomplished  nothing  more  than  ex- 
ternal purification ;  but  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  mediator  of  the 
new  covenant,  sanctifies  internally,  and  procures  eternal  redemp- 
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tion  and '  an  everlasting  inheritance,  for  all  the  chosen  of  God  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  ix.  11 — 15.  (If  the  new  covenant  be  ex- 
amined in  another  light,  viz.-  one  in  which  another  signification  of 
tlie  word  dia^xTi,  testament,  might  occasion  us  to  examine  it,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  made  valid  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  thus  securing 
an  inheritance  to  the  people  of  Grod,  ix.  16,  17.)  Because  the 
blood  of  Christ  was  to  sanction  the  new  covenant,  therefore  the 
first  covenant  (d/a^xi}),  with  all  the  apparatus  attached  to  it,  was 
sanctified  by  blood  (which  is  the  emblem  of  death),  ix.  18 — 22. 
If  the  earthly  sanctuary  was  thus  consecrated,  then  the  heavenly 
one  must  be  so  by  a  sacrifice  of  a  still  higher  nature,  ix.  23,  24. 
Sacrifices  in  the  eartMy  temple  must  be  often  repeated ;  but  the' 
sacrifice  of  Christ  did  once  for  all  accomplish  the  great  purposes 
for  which  it  was  offered,  ix.  24 — ^28. 

Indeed,  no  legal  sacrifices  could  make  any  real  atonement  for  sin, 
X.  1 — 4;  therefore  Christ  voluntarily  proffered  himself  as  a  sin- 
ofiering,  entirely  and  for  ever  to  effect  this,  x.  5 — 18. 

Thus  is  completed  the  comparison  of  Christ,  and  of  his  functions 
as  a  priest  in  the  heavenly  tabernacle,  with  the  Jewish  priests  and 
their  functions  in  the  earthly  tabernacle.  In  all  respects,  Jesus 
the  high  priest  of  the  Christian  religion  appears  greatly  superior. 

The  writer  now  proceeds  to  various  bold  and  powerful  exhor- 
tations, mixed  with  awful  warnings  against  defection  from  the 
Christian  religion,  x.  19 — 31.  He  sets  before  them  the  effects  of 
persevering  faith  in  the  ancient  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  distin- 
guished worthies,  xi.  1 — 40.  This  he  follows  up  with  continued 
exhortations  and  encouragements  and  warnings,  xii.  1 — ^29;  and 
then  closes  his  epistle  with  divers  practical  directions,  cautions, 
and  salutations,  xiii.  1 — 25. 

Such  is  the  brief  view  of  the  course  of  thought  and  reasoning  in 
our  epistle.  It  is  plain  that  there  are  three  great  points  of  com- 
parison in  it,  which  constitute  t^e  main  object  at  which  the  writer 
aims,  in  order  that  he  may  show  the  superiority  of  Christianity 
over  Judaism. 

I.  The  superiority  of  Christ,  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant, 
over  angels  who  were  employed  as  mediators  when  the  old  cove- 
nant was  established.  Chap.  i.  ii. 

II.  The  superiority  of  Christ,  the  head  of  the  new  dispensation, 
over  Moses  the  head  of  the  old.  Chap.  iii.  iv. 

III.  Tlie  superiority  of  Christ  as  high  priest  of  the  new  dispen- 
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sation,  and  of  the  services  ^*hich  he  performs/  over  the  priesthood 
of  the  Mosaic  institution  and  all  the  services  which  were  appro- 
priate to  their  office,  v.  1 — x.  18* 

Exhortations,  warnings,  reproofs,  and  encouragements,  are  inter- 
mixed in  some  manner  with  the  main  discussions;  e.g.  ii.  I — 4.  iii. 
1.  iii.  7 — ^iv.  16.  iv.  11 — vi.  20;  but  from  x.  19  to  the  end  of  the 
epistle,  nearly  all  is  of  the  nature  just  described ;  so  that  about  one 
half  of  the  epistle  is  of  a  parenetical  or  hortatory  nature. 

In  judging  of  the  relevancy  and  importance  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  our  epistle,  it  is  very  plain  that  we  are  not  to  make  up 
an  opinion  deduced  merely  from  viewing  the  present  necessities 
and  condition  of  Christians.  We  were  not  born  Jews,  nor  edu- 
cated as  such.  We  have  none  of  their  prejudices,  peculiar  sympa- 
thies, temptations,  and  trials.  What  was  adapted  to  them,  in  the 
da^'s  of  Paul,  and  under  the  circumstances  above  described;  nay, 
what  was  absolutely  indispensable  for  their  instruction,  reproof,  and 
confirmation,  may,  in  many  respects,  be  scarcely  appropriate  to  us 
in  our  condition  and  circumstances.  Such  is  indeed  the  fact,  in 
regard  to  many  of  the  things  introduced  into  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews;  as  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  repeatedly  to  notice. 
But  who  that  judges  with  any  good  degree  of  candour  and  fairness, 
would  ever  think  of  bringing  it  as  an  accusation  against  our  author, 
that  he  has  inserted  in  his  epistle  that  which  was  altogether  appro- 
priate to  those  whom  he  addressed,  although  it  may  not  and  does 
not  have  an  equal  bearing  upon  all  times  and  nations?  Sui-ely  the 
last  ground  of  just  accusation  which  can  be  advanced  against  any 
writer,  is,  that  *  he  has  written  in  a  manner  peculiarly  adapted  to 
accomplish  the  end  for  which  he  wrote/  In  what  a  different  plight 
would  the  world  of  authors  be,  if  all  of  them  were  justly  liable  to 
such  an  imputation! 

Of  necessity,  now,  many  tilings  addressed  to  the  Jews  of  Paul's 
day,  are  comparatively  inapplicable  to  us.  So  far,  however,  as  our 
circumstances  agree  with  theirs  in  any  respect,  just  so  far  the  spirit 
of  what  was  sidd  to  them  will  apply  to  us.  So  far  as  what  was 
said  to  them  was  founded  in  general  Cjy^stian  truths  and  princi- 
pies,  just  so  far  we  may  be  instructed  and  guided  by  it.  Conse- 
quently the  epistle,  while  it  contains  many  things  appropriate  only 
to  the  Hebrews  of  early  times,  also  contains  many  which  can  never 
cease  to  interest  the  church  of  God  while  Christianity  exists  in 
the  world. 
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These  general  views  may  serve  to  aid  the  critical  student,  in 
commencing  the  exegetical  study  of  our  epistle.  The  more  par- 
ticular detail  of  what  is  here  hinted,  is  reserved  for  die  introduc- 
tions to  various  parts  of  tlie  epistle,  which  are  inserted  (pro  re  naid) 
in  the  body  of  the  commentary  which  follows. 


\ 


COMMENTARY. 


CONTENTS  OF  CHAPTERS  I.  1— II.  4. 

The  object  of  the  writer  being  to  commend  Christianity  to  those  whom  he  addressed,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  defection  from  it,  he  begins  by  setting  forth  Christ  as  the  author 
of  the  new  rerelation  which  God  had  made  to  men,  i.  1.  He  then  touches  upon  the  dignity 
of  his  office ;  he  is  Lord  of  the  world,  which  indeed  he  also  created,  i.  2.  He  is  the  true 
image  of  God,  and  the  representatire  of  his  glory  and  perfections  to  men;  he  is  endowed 
with  sovereign  power;  and  having  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men,  he  is  exalted  to  the 
higliest  majesty  in  the  heavens,  {.  3.  This  mediator  of  the  new  dispensation  is  exalted 
above  angels,  who  were  the  mediators  of  the  ancient  one.  His  name,  SON,  is  more  ex- 
alted than  theirs ;  for  they  have  not  been  addressed,  like  him,  with  such  an  appellation,  i. 
4,  5.  He  is  the  object  of  worship  by  the  angels ;  while  they  are  employed  only  as  the  swift 
and  ready  messengers  of  God,  i.  6,  7.  The  King  Messiah  has  an  eternal  and  righteous 
dominion;  and  is  elevated,  on  account  of  his  love  of  righteousness,  to  honour  and  happiness 
above  all  other  kings,  i.  8,  9.  Him,  too,  one  of  the  sacred  writers  addressed  as  the  creator 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  as  immutable  and  imperishable,  i.  10—12.  But  no 
exaltation  to  such  dominion  is  conferred  upon  angels,  i.  13  ;  they  are  only  ministerial 
agents,  employed  for  the  good  of  those  who  are  to  be  heirs  of  the  salvation  which  Christ 
bestows,  i.  14. 

If  such  be  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  the  Messiah,  then  surely  the  attentive  con- 
sideration of  all  which  he  addresses  to  his  followers,  may  be  justly  demanded.  Obedience 
to  the  ancient  revelation  was  enforced  by  just  and  unavoidable  penalties ;  how  can  the 
neglect  of  the  new  and  more  perfect  one  go  unpunished?  ii.  1,  8.  Especially  must  this  be 
the  case,  since  it  was  promulgated  by  Cli^t  himself,  in  person,  and  was  confirmed,  on  the 
part  of  God,  by  a  great  variety  of  wondrous  miracles  and  gifts,  ii.  3,  4. 

CHAP.   I. 

*H  v^hg  'Efi^oui  imdrokfi.    Respecting  this  title^  see  p.  25. 1.  seq. 

Ver.  1.  U^Xu/jLtfis  9^ 'inXur^ug,  literally  in  many  parts  and  in  nan 
o9i8  ways.     Of  the  Greek  commentators  some  give  a  different  sense 
to  each  of  the  words;  e.  g.  Theodoret,  voXvfAt^ug,  rag  vavroda^g 
dxwoftiag  &fifjMint,  rh  S^  ^o\ur^6^ug,  ruv  ^tiw  I'xra^tm  rh  biafo^¥,  i.  e. 

mhtfjA^iai  signifies  the  various  dispensations,  but  vokur^tai  the  diver- 
siiy  qf  divine  visions.  Theophylact  interprets  the  words  in  ques- 
tion, by  dtaf6^g  xai  ^oXutsdZg,  diversely  and  in  various  ways.  But 
Chrysostom  expresses  the  sense  of  both  words,  by  itap6fug  simply. 
Modem  commentators  are  divided  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Greek  idiom  allows  either  mode  of  interpretation;  and  precedents 
may  be  found  for  each.  See  Schleusner  on  the  words ;  and  com- 
pare Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  4.  p.  331.  V.  6.  p.  667,  ed.  Potter;  also 
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VI.  7,  where  the  words  in  question  are  used  req)ecting  a  revelation. 
If  the  two  words  be  construed  separately,  then  'svXufLt^ois  should  be 
interpreted  as  referring  to  the  mailer  of  ancient  revelation,  given 
in  different  parts  and  at  different  times,  thus  conveying  the  idea  of 
the  gradual  development  of  truth  in  different  ages  and  by  different 
persons ;  and  voXur^ug  must  be  understood  as  indicating  the  vari- 
ous toays  in  which  these  revelations  were  communicated,  i.  e.  by 
dreams,  visions,  symbols,  Urlm  and  Thummim,  prophetic  ecstasy, 
etc.  But  if  both  words  are  regarded  as  being  used  only  to  desig- 
nate with  intensity  the  variety  of  ancient  revelations,  (and  such  a 
mode  of  phraseology  is  very  common  both  in  the  Greek  and  He- 
brow  Scriptures,  then  the  whole  maybe  paraphrased  thus:  'God, 
who  in  ancient  times  made  communications  in  many  different  ways 
by  the  prophets  to  the  fathers,  hath,'  etc.  The  word  ^Xufitgug 
does  not,  of  itself,  signify  sundry  times  ;  but  still  Uie  idea  of  vari- 
ous parts  or  portions,  which  it  does  properly  signify,  may  very 
naturally  be  understood  as  implying  diverse  times  at  which,  or 
occasions  on  which,  tlie  different  parts  of  revelation  were  conunu- 
nicated ;  or  the  idea  of  mXvfAt^ug  may  be  simply  that  of  repetition, 
so  that  qflen  would  well  communicate  the  sense  of  it.  In  this  way 
I  have  ventured  to  translate  it  But  Kuinoel  and  Dindorf  refer 
both  words  merely  to  the  variety  of  matter  or  doctrines  comprised 
in  ancient  revelation.  But  what  becomes  of  the  antithesis  with 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  in  this  way  of  interpretation?  Is  there 
a  less  variety  of  subjects  touched  on  by  the  New  Testament,  Uian 
by  the  Old? 

Of  the  two  modes  of  interpreting  these  words,  I  rather  prefer 
that  which  separates  them,  and  gives  a  distinct  meaning  to  each. 
The  writer  evidently  designs  to  present  an  antithesis  between  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  and  the  Christian  dispensation.  This  anti- 
thesis is  rendered  more  striking,  if  we  understand  the  first  clause 
in  the  verse  thus;  'God^  who  in  ancient  times  made  communica* 
tions  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  in  sundry  parts  and  in  various 
ways,  has  now  made  a  revelation  to  us  by  his  Son;'  i.  e.  he  has 
completed  the  whole  revelation,  which  he  intends  to  make  under 
the  new  dispensation,  by  his  Son, — by  his  Son  onfy,  and  not  by  a 
long  continued  series  of  prophets,  as  of  old.  The  apostles,  and  other 
inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  received  their  communi- 
cations from  the  Son,  who  gave  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  Matt.  xi. 
21,  comp.  John  xiv.  26.  xvi.  13 ;  and  facts  show  that  the  Christian 
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revelation  was  completed,  during  that  generation  which  was  co- 
temporary  with  the  Saviour  when  he  dwelt  on  earth. 

Jiakou,  in  ancient  times;  for  communications  by  prophets  to  the 
Jews  had  ceased,  since  the  time  of  Malachi  and  his  cotemporaiies, 
L  e.  for  tlie  space  of  about  four  hundred  years.  Hence  the  writer 
avoids  using  an  expression  which  would  imply,  that  revelations  had 
been  continued  down  to  the  time  then  present  By  'rakou  he  evi- 
dently means  to  designate  the  whole  time,  during  which  commu- 
nications of  the  divine  will  were  continued  under  the  former  dis- 
pensation. 

AaXjtfttf  most  commonly  designates  oral  communication.  But 
since  tlie  writer  here  affirms,  that  God  had  spoken  (XaX^<ra^)  ^oX(^ 
r^ui,  it  must  of  course  be  understood,  (as  indeed  it  is  often  used,) 
to  designate  the  more  general  idea  of  communication  made  in  any 
manner,  by  visions,  symbols,  etc.,  as  well  as  by  voices. 

Toft  ^ar^tfi,  ancestors;  see  Wahl's  Lex.  We  might  nalurajly 
expect  that  ifiMv  would  be  subjoined;  but  Paul  commonly  uses 
the  word  ^ari^g  in  the  sense  just  noted,  without  the  pronoun  an- 
nexed.    See  Rom.  ix.  5.  xi.  28.  xv.  8. 

'Ky  roft  ir^n^atg,  by  the  prophets.  The  use  of  iv  with  the  Dat. 
instead  of  dtd  with  the  Gen.  is  frequent  in  the  N.  Test ;  as  any 
one  may  see  in  Walil's  Lex.,  $¥  No.  3.  a.  The  Jrequent  use  of  it  in 
this  way,  is  a  Hebraism;  for  h  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  ^,  which 
is  employed  with  great  latitude  of  signification,  and  in  cases  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  in  question ;  e.  g.  Hosea  i.  2,  the  word  of  tfie 
Lord  by  Hosea,  J^^^H^.  But  an  occasional  use  of  iy  in  a  similar 
way  by  native  Greek  writers,  may  also  be  found;  e.  g.  Thucyd. 
VIL  11,  what  has  been  done  before,  ye  know  it  aXKoug  ovXXoft  i^itrro- 
Xoft,  by  many  other  letters. 

u^ofirasi  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  means,  not  only 
those  who  predict  future  events,  but  att  who  are  employed  by  God 
to  make  religious  communications  of  any  kind  to  his  people. 

*£4r  i&)(drw  ru¥  ti/M^uv — ^many  COpies  read,  IV  i^drm  ruv  fififtguv. 

The  Seventy  use  both  forms  of  expression,  as  a  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  DWl  JI^HK ;  thus  showing  that  they  were  regarded  by 
them  as  synonymes.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  as  to  the  sense 
of  the  text,  which  reading  is  adopted. 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  best  understood,  from  a  comparison 
of  the  corresponding  expressions  in  Hebrew.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, CTDTT  rnnH,  mrt^,  P'^lfW,  and  tnn^  tfi\  are  often  em- 
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ployed  sfffionymcmdy ;  and  all  of  tliem  to  designate  the  general 
idea  of  hereafter^  at  ajuture  time,  in  the  sequel.  Whether  this  fu- 
ture time  be  more  or  less  remote,  depends  entirely  on  the  context 
and  scope  of  the  passage;  see  Gen.  xlix.  1.  Num.  xxiv.  14.  Deut. 

iv.  30.  Prov.  xxxi.  25.   But  CTD^n  Jl'^^^(>  in  particular,  is  used  to 

* 

denote  thejuture  period  in  which  the  Messiah  (6  Ifx^inw^)  was  to 
appear;  Is.  ii.  2.  Hos.  iii.  5.  Micah  iv.  1.  Joel  iii  1.  [ii.  28], 
lijP^nK-  This  phrase,  as  it  would  seem  from  the  usage  in  these 
places,  early  passed  into  a  kind  of  technical  designation  of  the 
time  of  the  Messiah,  or  rather  of  the  new  dispensation  under  hinL 
Thus  Rabbi  Nachmanides  on  Gen.  xlix.  1.  says, ''  All  our  doc- 
tors agree,  that  D^&^  ^^1^  means  the  times  of  the  Messiah" 
That  such  a  use  of  the  phrase  in  question  was  already  an  estab- 
lished one  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  is  abundantly  evident  from 
the  frequency  with  which  a)  i<r^arou  nfu^ai  is  employed  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  order  to  designate  the  period  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. Like  other  appellations  brought  into  use  in  a  similar 
way  (comp.  Luke  vii.  20),  it  continued  to  be  employed  after  the 
*'  last  days,'^  i.  e.  the  Christian  dispensation,  had  commenced ;  and 
it  is  employed  to  designate  any  part  of  the  time  which  this  dispenr 
scUion  comprises;  being  limited  only  by  the  context,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Hebrew  D^nK*  etc.,  as  exhibited  above.  In  John 
vi.  89,  40,  44,  54,  and  xi.  24,  e<j%anj  ^fis^  is  indeed  used  to  denote 
the  end  of  time,  when  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  will  take  place. 
But  in  each  of  these  cases  dvaorfjtru  or  avdora^sg  accompanies  it,  so 
as  to  save  all  doubt  in  respect  to  its  meaning.  In  all  other  cases, 
it  designates  the  period  of  the  new  dispensation.  Many  synonymous 
expressions  are  also  employed  to  designate  the  same  idea ;  e.  g.  o 

The  Jews,  it  is  said,  divided  the  periods  of  the  world  into 
njn  D^lJ^n,  the  present  age  or  world,  i.  e.  the  period  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  and  KSH  D^*!j;n,  the  age  or  world  to  come,  i.  e.  the 
time  of  the  Messiah's  reign.     The  former  is  called,  in  the  New 

Testament,  6  aJ^v  Srog,  6  vDv  cUdtv  roD  xSiffJbou  rourov,  6  aJm  6  ivstfrug,  6 
xas^hg  5rog,  and  6  a/«v;  the  latter  6  a/wv  6  fisXkuv — s^x^fA^^og — ixtt^og,  oi 
amvig  oi  i'Tf^Sju^svoi,  tj  o/xou/aivij  f}  fLsWovm,  This  latter  class  of  expres- 
sions, thus  underatood,  are  equivalent  to  the  phrases  i^arai  fifii^ou, 

iff^aruv  tifLt^Stv,  etc. 

Such  is  the  representation  of  Wahl  (on  the  word  atdv  in  his  lex- 
icon), of  Bretschneider  (Lex.),  and  of  other  critics,  in  regard  to 
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this  Babject  But  that  it  is  too  definitely  made^  and  therefore  not 
in  all  respects  well  founded^  is  quite  clear  from  the  very  authority 
to  which  Wahl  refers ;  i.  e.  Buxtorf.  Lex.  Chald.  sub  voc.  D^y. 
The  Rabbins  certainly  used  ntn  Qj\if  for  mundus  hie,  mundus  ha- 

bitabilis,  the  earth;  also  for  mundus  mediuSf  i.  e.  the  regions  of 
the  air,  stars,  firmament,  etc. ;  and  for  mundus  supremusj  i.  e.  of  an- 
gels and  spirits.     It  is  equally  certain,  that  they  employed  D^ 

H2!n  for  mundus  post  resurrectionem  mortuorum,  mundus  animarum 
a  corpore  solutarum,  as  well  as  for  the  age  of  the  Messiah.  Buxtorf 
merely  says :  '« Quidam  per  i^STT  D^*)^  intelligunt  rT^ttteil  Jlto^, 
dies  MessicB.'*  It  would  seem,  then,  that  Wahl,  Bretschneider, 
and  others,  have  made  an  excessive  use  of  the  supposed  Rabbinic 
sense  of  the  word  cum. 

Be  this  however  as  it  may,  still,  from  the  Old  Testament  usage 
we  may  easily  make  out,  (as  I  have  endeavoured  to  do,)  the  sense 
of  l«^  l<rp^<£rou  roiv  iifis^Zv.  The  phrase  in  Heb.  i.  1,  appears  to  mean 
during  the  last  dispensation^  or  under  the  last  period,  viz.  that  of 
the  Messiah. 

Tcvruv,  THESE  last  days,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  *  The  period  in 
question  has  already  commenced/ 

'Hjnav,  to  us,  hy  a,  xohutfig,  i.  e.  a  figure  of  speech  or  mode  of 
speaking,  in  which  the  writer  joins  himself  with  those  whom  he 
addresses.  The  meaning  is,  to  Christians,  to  the  Church;  not  ex- 
cluding others,  but  intending  still  to  designate,  in  this  place,  par- 
ticularly himself  and  those  to  whom  he  wrote.  So  Luke  uses  ti/itv 
for  Christians  in  chap.  i.  1 ;  and  Paul  in  like  manner,  often  in 
his  epistles.  If  we  insist  here  that  fifiJv  is  to  be  literally  and  strict- 
ly taken,  (as  those  do,  in  respect  to  ii.  3,  who  argue  against  the 
Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle  from  v^h  ru¥  aMu^dvruv  ttg  tifiag  ifis^aiM^fi 
there,)  then  this  passage  would  be  a  direct  contradiction  of  the 
sentiment  in  iL  3,  inasmuch  as  it  will  contain  a  declaration,  tliat 
the  Son  himself  spoke  to  the  writer  of  our  epistle,  and  to  those 
whom  he  addressed. 

'£y  ui^,  i.  e.  dtSt  rou  u/oD.  So  Chrysostom  and  Theophylact;  for 
iv  here  is  used  as  above  in  h  roTg  ^r^offiroug.  That  the  article  would 
be  added  to  vOp  here,  if  the  phrase  was  constructed  according  to 
the  common  usage  of  the  Greek  language  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers,  is  quite  obvious ;  although  I  find  none  of  the  modern 
commentators  who  tak/d  notice  of  it.  In  accordance  with  this 
principle,  both   Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  supply  it  in  their 
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paraphrase^  expressing  the  sense  6t^  rou  u/oD.  After  all  the  rtdes 
which  have  been  laid  down  respecting  the  insertion  or  omission  of 
the  article  in  Greek,  and  all  the  theories  which  have  been  advan- 
ced, he  whb  investigates  for  himself,  and  is  guided  only  by  fads, 
will  find  not  a  Jittle  that  is  arbitrary  in  the  actual  use  of  it.  The 
cases  are  certainly  very  numerous,  where  Greek  writers  insert  or 
reject  it  at  pleasure.  What  is  this  but  an  arbitrary  use  of  it? 
Some  very  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject  may  be  found,  in  Law- 
rence's Remarks  on  our  English  Version. 

It  is  plain,  in  the  present  case,  that  u/^  is  monadic;  that  it  de- 
signates one  individual  peculiarly  distinguished;  and  that  the 
pronoun  ahrQZ  is  omitted  after  it ;  on  all  which  accounts  (according 
to  theory)  the  article  should  be  added.  But  all  the  Codices  of  the 
New  Testament  agree  in  omitting  it.  The  circumstance  is  in  it- 
self of  but  little  importance;  still,  as  it  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  theories  which  respect  the  use  of  the  article,  it  well  deserves 
particular  notice. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  uifj  in  this  case  is  employed  as  a  kind 
of  proper  name  (just  as  we  now  use  it) ;  and  on  this  account  it 
omits  the  article,  by  a  license  usual  in  respect  to  proper  names. 
So  Bloomfield  in  his  N.  Test. 

Some  distinguished  commentators  have  maintained,  that  the 
sentiment  of  Heb.  i.  1,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  com* 
monly  received  by  the  Christian  fathers,  and  still  very  generally 
maintained,  viz.,  that  the  Son  of  God  made  all  the  revelations  to 
the  ancient  prophets;  and  that  all  the  theophanies  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Logos.  These  com- 
mentators suppose  that  their  own  views,  in  opposition  to  the  senti- 
ment of  those  fathers,  are  confirmed  by  Heb.  ii.  1 — 4,  where  the 
aggravated  guilt  of  those  who  reject  the  gospel  which  was  revealed 
by  the  Son  of  God,  is  urged,  and  the  writer  grounds  the  fact  of 
its  being  aggravated,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  law  in  ancient 
times  was  spoken  only  by  the  mediation  of  angels.  But  still, 
though  this  reasoning  seems  to  be  satbfactory  at  first  view,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  writer  is  there,  as  well  as  in  Heb. 
i.  1,  speaking  of  the  Son  of  God  as  incarnate,  as  possessing  our  na- 
ture and  addressing  us  in  it.  In  this  manner  he  did  not  address 
the  church  in  ancient  times ;  and  the  emphasis  may  lie  upon  this 
circumstance ;  comp.  John  i.  14.  For  that  the  Logos,  or  Christ 
in  his  divine  nature,  did  make  revelations  to  the  ancient  churcli. 
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seems  to  be  an  obvious  deduction  from  John  xii.  41.  1  Co.  x.  4.  x. 

9,  and  other  like  passages. 

Ver.  2.  'Ov  S^ijxf  xknff^f^^  ^dvrw,  whom  he  has  constituted  Lard  of 
att,  i.  e.  of  the  world,  "is^xi^  constituted,  appointed,  ordained;  see 
Wahl  on  ri^v^.  No.  3.  In  the  same  sense  the  Greeks  employ  rJ^r^fM. 

Kkf^^v6fM¥,  lord,  possessor,  in  accordance  with  the  Heb.  idiom. 
In  classic  Greek,  xXfi^v6fug  means,  (1)  One  toko  acquires  any  thing 
by  lot.  (2)  One  who  inherits  any  thing  after  the  death  of  the  pos- 
sessor. The  Son  inherited  the  world  in  neither  of  these  ways ; 
consequently  xXij^ov^/m;  here  is  employed  in  the  manner  of  the  He- 
brew tCh\  which  means  to  take  into  possession  in  any  manner,  or 
simply  to  acquire.  To  inherit  is  only  a  secondary  sense  of  l£h^. 
The  Latins  employed  hceres  in  a  sense  like  that  here  assigned  to 
xkn^vifiAg.  Thus  Justinian,  Inst.  II.  19.  §  ult..  Pro  harede  gerere, 
est  pro  domino  gerere;  veteres  enim  lusredes  pro  dominis  appella- 
bant.  So  Festus,  Hmres  apud  antiques  pro  domino  ponebatur; 
comp.  Gal.  iv.  1.  Acts  ii.  36.  x.  36.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27  [28].  John  xvii. 

10,  which  confirm  the  interpretation  here  given,  as  to  the  sentir 
meni  which  it  conveys. 

Ai*  S,  by  whom.  It  is  contended  here,  that  did,  is  not  limited  to 
signify  the  instrumental  cause  (so  called),  but  that  it  of  ten  designates 
the  principcd  cause*  This  is  true  ;  see  Wahl  on  did,  !•  c.  where 
both  the  classical  and  New  Testament  usage  of  did,  in  this  sense, 
is  shown.  But  there  is  still  a  philological  possibility  of  the  sense 
which  Grotius  gives  it  here,  viz.  on  account  of  whom ;  see  Wahl 
No.  2,  and  to  the  instances  there  adduced  of  did  used  with  the 
Gen.,  and  signifying  on  account  of,  add  Rom.  v.  19  bis,  viii,  3,  and 
perhaps  2  Cor.  ix.  13  and  2  Pet  i.  3,  did  di^ng.  In  all  these  cases, 
however,  did  does  not  properly  denote  the  final  cause  or  end  for 
which  a  tiling  is  done ;  but  only  a  motive  for  doing  it,  an  instrument 
as  it  were  in  bringing  it  about.  To  say  that  the  worlds  were 
made  on  account  of  the  Son,  as  the  final  end  or  object  of  them, 
would  imply  something  more  than  saying,  or  something  different 
from  saying,  that  they  were  made  by  him.  The  sense,  however, 
which  Grotius  puts  upon  did,  cannot  be  defended  by  any  examples 
sufficiently  plain,  or  cogent  enough,  to  justify  the  admission  of  it 
in  this  place. 

ToOf  et/fli/vac  firo/fjai,  he  [i.  e.  eUg]  made  the  world.  So,  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt,  aiuns  is  to  be  understood  in  xi.  3,  and  in  I  Tim. 
i.  17.     The  singular  {aiuv)  is  also  occasionally  employed  to  desig- 
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nate  world;  e.  g.  Mat.  xiii.  40,  49.  xxviii.  20.  1  Cor.  iii.  18.  Eph. 
i.  21.  1  Tim.  yi.  17.  The  classical  use  of  aim  is,  (1)  Age,  period 
of  time,  (2)  Age  of  man,  time  of  life,  life  itself  A/oiya;,  then,  is 
used  here  (like  D7^>  PP^'  ^  ^he  Chaldee  and  later  Hebrew,) 
for  taorld  or  tvorlds.  There  appears  to  be  no  difference  between 
the  plural  and  singular  form  of  aiuv,  taken  in  the  sense  now  in 
question;  a  case  which  is  very  frequent  in  regard  to  a  great  number 
of  words  in  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  e.  g.  in  respect  to  ISttto,  bVi*  0*$ 
etc.,  also  (rdfifiarov,  ov^av6i,  etc.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  the  idea  of  any  other  habitable  worlds  besides  the  earth. 
Hence  if  oJSjvfi  be  designed  to  have  a  plural  meaning  in  the  instan- 
ces in  Heb.  i.  2.  xi.  3.  1  Tim.  i.  17,  then  the  meaning  must  be 
present  world  and  future  world.  But  I  apprehend  the  meaning  of 
the  writer  to  be  simply,  that  'God  made  the  world  by  his  Son;' 
in  which,  however,  is  involved  the  idea,  that  he  made  all  things. 

Theodoret  explains  it  as  meaning,  ages;  and  so  others  have  since 
done.  But  what  is  the  sense  of  the  assertion,  that  God  made  the 
ages  by  his  Son  ?  If  we  understand  this  of  the  common  periods 
of  the  life  of  man;  or,  with  Theodoret,  of  the  ages  of  the  world; 
or  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  with  others ;  what  is 
it  to  the  writer's  purpose  to  assert  this,  in  a  passage  which  is  evi- 
dently designed  to  show  the  exalted  pre-eminence  of  the  Son  of  God? 
As  to  the  sentiment  conveyed  by  the  interpretation  which  I  have 
adopted,  viz.  he  made  the  world,  it  is  confirmed  by  Eph.  iii.  9.  CoL 
i.  15—19.  John  i.  3, 10. 1  Cor.  viii.  6.  Heb.  i.  10.  See  EXCURSUS 
I.  II. ;  and  for  the  sense  of  aim,  comp.  my  essay  on  this  word  in 
the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  Aug.  1829,  pp.  423,  447  seq. 

Ver.  3.  **0^  wv  a'xaiiyadfua  ^g  do^?}?  xa^  X^^^'^^l  ^^  v^otfrdasojg  auroif. 

The  ancient  Greek  commentators,  and  after  them  most  of  the  mo- 
dem ones,  have  applied  these  words  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ. 
An  examination  of  the  imagery  which  they  present  is  necessary 
in  order  to  develope  their  real  meaning. 

*  hfxaltyaciw.  means  radiance,  light  flowing  from  a  luminous  body^ 
and  is  a  derivate  of  a^rau/dc^M,  i.  q.  ahydZta,  to  shine,  to  emit  splendour. 
^^a  in  classical  Greek  means,  1.  Opinion,  sentiment,  supposition, 
maxim.  2.  Fame,  honour,  reputation.  But  in  our  text,  it  plainly 
means  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  1^113  often  does,  viz.  splemhur, 
brightness;  comp.  Luke  ii.  9.  ix.  31.  Acts  xxii.  11.  vii.  55.  Mat.  vi. 
29.  1  Cor.  XV.  41. 

Xa^axHf  is  properly  an  engraving  or  stamping  instrument,  or  a 
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person  who  engraves  or  stamps*  But  it  is  very  commonly  employed 
for  tlie  figure  itself  or  the  image  engraved  or  stamped,  e.  g.  upon 
coins^  stones,  metal,  wood,  or  wax.  So  our  English  version,  express 
imagey  i.  e.  image  expressed  or  stamped.  Hence,  because  the  re- 
semblance between  the  figure  enstamped  and  the  instrument  by 
which  it  is  enstamped  is  so  exact,  ;^a^xr^^  also  means  exo/t^  image^ 
resemblance,  or  delineation. 

'r^r6^r€Littg,  in  the  classical  sense  anciently  attached  to  it,  means* 
1.  Foundation,  substratum,  substruction  2.  Steadfastness.  3.  Pur- 
pose, resolution,  determination.  4.  Substance,  essence,  being.  In 
the  sense  of  person,  it  first  began  to  be  used  by  the  Greek  vrriters 
(ifter  the  Arian  controversy  commenced.  It  was  employed  partic- 
ularly in  this  way  by  Athanasius,  in  order  that  he  might  make  a 
distinction  between  ou«/a  and  inri^rami,  while  he  maintained  that 
the  persons  (^r^flMro)  in  the  Trinity  were  of  one  oud/a,  but  yet  were 
three  xivwtTaumi.  The  sense  of  person,  then,  being  attached  to  this 
word  long  after  the  New  Testament  was  written,  it  cannot  be  pro- 
perly assigned  to  the  word  here.  It  plainly  retains  the  more 
ancient  meaning  of  substance  or  es^nce. 

The  nature  of  tlie  imagery  presented  by  the  two  phrases  in  our 
verse,  may  be  thus  explained.  If  God  be  represented  to  us  under 
the  image  of  spkndour,  or  of  a  luminary  or  source  of  light,  then  is 
Christ  the  radiance  qfthai  splendour,  or  the  light  emitted  from  that 
luminary.  That  is,  as  a  luminous  body  becomes  perceptible  in 
consequence  of  the  light  radiated  from  it,  so  God  has  manifested 
or  exhibited  himself  to  us  in  the  person  of  his  Son.  To  the  same 
puj;pose  John  says, ''  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only 
begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  revealed 
him,"  John  i.  18.  So  again, ''  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen 
the  Father,'^  xiv.  9 ;  and  again,  '*  He  that  seeth  me,  seeth  him 
that  sent  me,''  xiL  45.  In  Col.  i.  15,  Christ  is  called  ''the  image 
of  the  invisible  God,''  i.  e.  he  by  whom  the  invisible  God  is,  as  it 
were,  presented  to  our  inspection.  In  him  God  has  exhibited  to 
man  the  perfections  of  his  diaracter,  i.  e.  has  exhibited  ri)v  d6^av 
auroD,  which  word  is  figuratively  used  to  designate  the  divine  per- 
fections. So  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  6i^s  rou  SioD  h  cr^tfiwoy  'li}0iou  X^/tfroD,  i.  e. 
the  divine  perfections  as  displayed  by  Jesus  Christ ;  a  phrase  of 
the  like  nature  with  that  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  explain. 

Again  ;  if  God  be  represented  under  the  image  of  Mgra^ig,  sub^ 
stance,  essence,  tlien  is  Christ  the  development  of  tliat  substance  to 
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our  view;  he.  is  the  inuxge^  representation,  or  delineation  of  it  As 
an  image  upon  a  coin  presents  the  exact  lineaments  of  the  stamp 
which  made  it,  so  does  Christ  present  the  x»^*f%  of  the  Father  ; 
he  presents  us  with  his  likeness,  i.  e.  reveals  to  us»  in  his  person 
and  work,  just  and  proper  views  of  the  perfections  of  the  Father. 
In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  old  Syriac  version  renders 
vr66ra<f/g  aurcZ  by  Cllolm^  his  substance. 

That  both  expressions  are  to  be  understood  figuraJtiwly^  is  be- 
yond  all  doubt ;  for  God  is  not,  in  a  Uteral  sense,  sptendowr  or  a 
luminous  substance .-  nor  is  his  Metatfti,  in  itself  considered,  i.  e. 
physically  or  metaphysically  considered,  capable  of  being  repre- 
sented to  our  sense& 

In  the  opinion,  that  the  verse  now  under  consideration  relates 
to  the  tttcamate  Messiah,  and  not  to  the  Logos  in  his  divine  nature 
simply  considered,  I  find  that  Scott  and  Beza  concur ;  not  to  men- 
tion others  among  the  most  respectable  commentators.  See  Ex- 
cursus III. 

4>f^»v . . .  r^s  hwdfi^twi  avrou,  sustaining,  i.  e.  guiding,  managing, 
controlling,  the  universe  by  his  oumpofwerfid  word.    So  Chrysos- 

tom ;  4>c^A;y,  rouri tfr/  xvfis^fSiv,  rSt  bitMti^rroyra  t/vyx^ruv,  ffOVeming,  hold- 
ing together  that  which  is  ready  to  fall  €isunder  or  preserving  that 
which  is  ready  to  perish.  So  Paul  says  of  Christ,  as  thm  rw  ^•il^ 
that  he  is  before  all  things,  xa)  r&  ne&mx,  iv  avrf  ^vidtTixt,  Col.  i.  17. 
^i^w  thus  employed,  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  K\t^:)  as  used  in 
Is.  xlvi.  3.  Ixvi.  9,  in  the  sense  of  curo^  conservo,  to  sttstain,  to  pre- 
serve, as  a  mother  does  her  child.  The  Greeks  sometimes  joined 
4>ff fi/v  and  &yuv  in  the  same  phrase,  in  order  to  express  the  adminis^ 
tralion  of  affairs.  Ta  *r6.rra  is  a  common  expression  in  Greek,  for 
the  universe. 

Tf  *^fiart  r?c  hwdfitug  aunoD,  by  his  oum  powerfiil  word.  Such  a 
mode  of  expression  is  not,  as  Emesti  names  it,  properly  Hebraism ; 
for  it  is  very  common  in  all  languages,  although  more  frequent  in 
the  oriental  than  in  the  occidental  tongues.  Aunov,  sc.  saim)D  (not  auroD), 
i.e.  by  his  own  powerful  word,  viz.  the  word  of  the  Son,  and  not 
by  the  word  of  God  as  auroO  would  mean.  The  meaning  of  the 
whole  plirase  is,  '  He  directs  and  controls  the  universe  by  his  own 
omnipotent  word.'  It  seems  to  be  evidently  an  expression  of  the 
like  natm-e  with  '*  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light,''  Gen.  i.  3.  also,  "  He  spake,  and  it  was  done ;  he  command- 
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ed,  and  it  stood  fast«"  Ps.  xxxiii.  9.  In  other  terms, '  The  Son  has 
the  universe  at  the  control  of  his  mere  word;*  an  expression  signi- 
fying omnipotent,  irresistible  control.  But  inasmuch  as  the  universe 
was  created  by  him  (verse  2,)  it  surely  cannot  appear  strange  that 
he  who  made  it  should  control  it. 

A/'  iavrou  ...  rm  ufiM^iw  ftfiMv,  having  by  himself  fnade  expiaJtionJbr 
dUT  sins.  Ko&a^ttffUi  usually  means  purification;  but  in  Hellenistic 
Greek  it  is  also  employed  for  expiation  ;  e.  g.  in  Ex.  xxix.  36.  xxx. 
10,  the  Seventy  use  it  for  the  Hebrew  Dn-lB]pn>  atonement,  eoepior 
tion.  That  xa&apcfUv  cannot  be  used  here  in  the  simple  sense  of 
purification  by  moral  means,  such  as  doctrine,  etc.,  is  evident  from 
its  being  joined  with  hi  iaurou;  which  is  explained  in  ii.  14,  by  hidt 
rwj  ^ayderov ;  in  ix.  13,  by  d/cb  rwi  Idhu  cu/Aarog ;  and  in  ix.  26,  by  d/cb 

r^(  ^^ag  odtrm.  This  last  expression  I  regard  as  the  JuU  form,  ex- 
pressing what  is  elliptically  expressed  in  our  text  by  hi   lauroD. 

After  he  had  thus  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  made  expiation  for 
sin,  ix6^ictv  8¥  dt^if  rq;  fMfydku^ffis  h  u-^XcTg,  he  sat  doum  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  majesty  on  high,  i.  e.  of  God  in  the  highest  heavens,  oh^wtg 
being  understood  after  ^^XoT; ;  or  of  supreme  majesty,  (see  Wahl's 
Lex.  on  w^¥6g).  The  verb  iTL^tct  here  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
Zl^>  which,  applied  to  God  and  to  kings,  does  not  mean  simply  to 
sit,  but  to  sit  enthroned,  to  sit  on  a  throne;  e.  g.  Ps.  ii.  4,  and  often. 
To  sit  on  a  throne,  or  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  one  on  a  throne, 
implies  commanding^  ruling^  judging. 

Mf7aX«<r6v»jff,  majesty,  magnificence,  i1"ni*»  iVj,  Thn^ .  Here  it 
is  the  abstract,  as  grammarians  say,  used  for  the  concrete,  i.  e.  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  nu^'estic  One  or  the  magnificent  One,  viz. 
'fl^^T^i*?^J  Xpb.     So  Liber  Enochi  (Fabricii  Cod.  Pseudep.  V. 

T.  p.  187),  ivciriov  rni  ^gi?«  r^f  fityaXutrvvrig.     See  EXCURSUS  IV. 

Ver.  4.  Toaourtf)  x^frruv .  .  .  tvofjM,  being  exalted  as  much  above  the 
angels,  as  he  has  cbtained  an  appellation  more  honourable  than  they, 
K^Urrm,  prcBstantior,  augustior,  of  higher  rank  or  jdace,  eminentior. 
Tiv6/jus¥og,  constituted,  rendered,  etc.  It  is  here  applied  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Son  to  the  mediatorial  throne,  after  his  death.  A/af  o^uVf- 
^v,  more  eminent^  more  distinguished;  va^  ahr^bg,  than  they,  i.  e.  than 
the  angels.  Tia^^  after  the  comparative  degree,  is  not  common  out 
of  this  epistle;  but  the  like  examples  are  in  Luke  iii.  13.  3  Esd.  iv. 
35.    It  makes  of  itself  a  comparative  degree,  as  used  in  Luke  xiii. 

2.  Rom.  1.  25.  xiv.  5.     Heb.  i.  9.  ii.  7.     KexXsj^v^^jxc,  obtained, 

as 
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acgfuired,  as  in  verse  2d.  'OwfjM,  either  name,  i.  e.  title  as  w6g,  or 
rank,  dignity.  Commentators  are  divided  in  opinion,  respecting 
wliich  of  these  meanings  should  be  preferred.  But  the  argument 
in  the  sequel  shows,  that  the  title  SON  is  the  ground  on  which  the 
superiority  of  Christ  over  the  angek  is  proved.  If  it  be  objected 
that  angels  are  also  called  sons,  and  men  too,  the  answer  is  easy. 
No  one  individual  except  Jesus,  is  ever  caUed  by  way  of  eminence 
THE  Son  of  God,  i.  e.  the  Messiah  or  the  king  of  Israel,  John  i.  49. 

The  appeal  is  here  made  to  Jewish  readers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, who  applied  Ps.  ii.  7  and  2  Sam.  vii.  14  to  the  Messiah.  In 
snch  a  sense  as  in  these  passages,  namely  one  that  imported  supreme 
dominion  and  authority,  neither  angels  nor  men  were  caUed  sons  of 
God.  But  Jesus  bore  this  title,  which  according  to  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  was  indicative  of  supreme  dignity;  and  consequently  he 
had  an  appellation  of  a  more  exalted  nature  than  that  of  the  angels, 
who  are  servants  (i.  14),  not  lords. 

Ver.  5.  Thi  yk^ . . .  ytytmixA,  a  \for  to  which  qfthe  angels  said  he  at 
any  time,  Thau  art  my  Son  ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee?  TtyiftntA 
0V  must  of  course  be  figuratively  understood.  But  how?  In  Ps.  ii. 
the  context  shows  that  the  expression  here  quoted  has  reference  to 
Clirist  as  king,  as  constituted  king  or  lord  over  all;  see  vs.  6,  8, 
etc.  To  beget  is  metaphorical  language  suited  to  the  name  jSem ; 
but  as  Son  here  plainly  means  the  Messiah  or  the  anointed  King, 
dropping  the  metaphor  we  come  of  course  to  the  meaning,  con- 
stituted,  made,  appointed,  substantially  like  that  of  ytvSfiivog  above. 

In  regard  to  ttn/M^v,  which  has  been  often  construed  as  meaning 
Jrom  eternity,  Theodoret  has  plainly  expressed  its  true  sense;  ou 

n)v  cumtw  hfi^T  yiwrim,  dXXcb  n)v  rfi  Xi^  ^w^tvy/uv7i¥j  it  does  not  ex- 
press his  eternal  generation,  but  that  which  is  connected  with  time. 
For  surely  Christ  was  exalted  to  the  mediatorial  throne  in  time, 
i.  e.  after  his  resurrection;  and  such  an  exaltation  is  the  subject  of 
description  in  the  second  Psalm.  Such  a  view  of  the  meaning  the 
context  also  demands,  where  his  acquired  condition  is  the  particular 
subject  of  comparison  with  the  rank  and  condition  of  the  angels. 
So  Chrysostom,  after  quoting  vr.  Sy  says :  raura  ss^rou  /uv  tig  r^v  <rd^a, 
this  is  spoken  concerning  his  human  nature.  And  so  Paul,  Acts  xiii. 
33  seq.,  explains  the  passage  in  Ps.  ii.  7,  quoted  in  the  present  verse. 
'E/cu  hofias ....  t/i  ui6if.  In  common  Greek  it  would  be,  iyoi)  t^fh 
fiai  ^ar^^  auroD  ....  xtUg  fisOM.  The  form  of  expression  aur^  iig  ^ari^, 
corresponds  altogether  to  the  Hebrew  3JJ^P;  and  fji^}  tig  \tUv,  to 
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]!1^  ^,  2  Sam.  vii.  14,  whence  the  quotation  is  taken.  The  term 
San  seems  here  to  designate  one  who  should  be  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  son;  and  in  particular,  one  who  sliould 
be  an  heir  to  the  throne  of  his  Father.  This  same  figurative  ex- 
pression, heirship,  being  heir,  the  writer  has  applied  to  the  Son  in 
the  context,  vs.  2,  4.  Now  as  the  ai^els  are  not  entitled  to  such 
privileges,  the  appellation  Son,  which  implies  a  right  to  them  in 
this  case,  shows  that  he  to  whom  it  is  ap[^ied,  is  elevated  above 
the  angels.  And  this  is  the  position  which  the  argument  in 
Heb.  i.  is  designed  to  establish. 

If  we  may  credit  Abarbanel,  the  ancient  Jewish  doctors  held 
that  the  Messiah  would  be  exalted  above  Abraham,  Moses^  and  the 
angels.  However  this  may  be,  the  apostle  in  applying  this  and  the 
following  quotations  to  the  Messiah,  must  have  supposed  himself 
addressing  those  who  would  readily  concede  that  they  dught  to  be 
thus  applied.  Other¥rise  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  could  have  re- 
garded this  mode  of  reasoning  as  at  all  efficacious,  or  adapted  to 
convince  those  to  whom  he  wrote. 

Ver.  Q/Otw  Sf  vd\iv.\.\sysi,an  exceedingly  controverted, and  some- 
what difficult  passage.  naX/v  is  rendered  contra,  ex  adverso,  im  St^^ 
i[fnif)eUe,  on  the  other  hand,  an  the  contrcay,  by  some  respectable 
commentators.  But,  although  no  doubt  the  word  has  such  a  mean- 
ing at  times,  yet  here  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  antithesis  to  (he 
sentiment  which  precedes,  but  accession,  i.  e.  a  new  argument  is 
here  added  in  order  to  show  the  dignity  of  the  Son.  Others  join 
crdXtv  with  tigaydy^,  and  render  the  phrase  thus :  when  he  again  tn- 
troduces  hisjhrst  begotten  into  the  world.  This  seems  to  be  the  [Vain- 
est and  most  obvious  construction  of  the  Greek  as  it  now  stands; 
but  the  difficulty  with  this  interpretation  is,  that  no  introduction 
into  the  world  has  been  before  mentioned ;  to  what,  then,  can  a  se- 
cond mivoiadtion  here  relate? 

I  must  therefore  prefer  another  sense  of  vAXiv  here,  viz.  at  another 
time,  or  rather,  on  another  occasion  ;  a  sense  which  the  reader  will 
see  very  clearly  exhibited  in  John  i.  35.  viii.  12,  21.  Acts  xvii. 
32.  I  would  separate  «i£X/y  here  from  the  rest  of  the  verse  by 
commas,  and  then  the  whole  runs  on  smoothly  thus:  moreover 
when,  on  another  occasion^  he  introduces  his  first  begotten  into  the 
world,  he  saith,  etc.  In  this  way  of  construing  the  phrase,  I  do 
not  feel  the  need  of  seeking  to  vindicate  a  transposition  or  metathe- 
sis of  ^a9  and  ^Xiv,  by  a  reference  to  Rom.  i.  20.  v.  6.  1  Cor.  i.  2. 
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with  Kuinoel,  or  to  Acts  xii.  27.  1  Cor.  iv.  18.  2  Cor.  viL  6, 
with  Abresch^  for  examples  of  transposition.  It  is  true  that  lud 
rakiv  is,  in  this  epistle,  the  usual  mode  of  designating  repeated  quota- 
tions from  Scripture;  see  i.  5.  iL  13  bis,  x.  30.  But  in  all  these 
examples,  the  quotations  are  intimately  connected  in  respect  to  one- 
ness of  design,  i.  e.  they  relate  very  intimately  to  one  and  the  same 
subject  or  position.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  a  new  argument  is 
introduced  in  order  to  establish  or  illustrate  the  dignity  of  Christ; 
and  this  is  very  appropriately  introduced  by  employing  hi,  instead 
of  xa/,  which  is  used  in  the  other  examples  just  noticed ;  for  dc  is  of- 
ten employed  in  such  a  way,  although  it  never  begins  a  sentence. 
I  apprehend  that  the  writer,  in  choosing  ^Pruv  dc  raktv  instead  of 
4r(£X/y  df  ^roev,  meant  plainly  to  distinguish  his  transition  to  a  new 
topic,  or  rather,  a  new  argument ;  for  in£>jv  dc  would  naturally 
have  indicated  the  same  connexion  as  xa7  TaX/v,  which  would 
not  comport  with  the  object  of  the  author,  who  now  passes  to  a 
/  new  subject  of  consideration.  This  circumstance,  which  seems 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  critics,  so  far  as  I  know,  appears  to 
render  any  effort  to  account  for  a  supposed  metathesis,  quite  un- 
necessary. 

Only  one  difficulty  r^nains.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  f/Va« 
7097} ...  oixoufiivriv;  The  most  simple  and  best  established  sense  of 
cixovfMVfiv  is  world,  meaning  (pro  re  tuUdJ  either  habitable  worlds  or 
world  of  men.  But  what  is  it  to  introduce  the  first  begotten  to  the 
world,  or  into  the  world  ?  Does  this  relate  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
or  to  his  mission  as  a  teacher  ?  So  far  as  the  language  merely  is 
concerned,  it  may  be  interpreted  in  either  way.  And  in  reject 
to  historical  facts  one  might  say,  after  comparing  Luke  i.  11  seq. 
i.  26  seq.  ii.  8  seq.  that  the  writer 'of  our  epistle  probably  referred 
in  his  own  mind,  to  the  homage  which  angels  paid  the  infant  Sa- 
viour. But  a  re-examination  of  this  whole  subject  has  now  led  me 
to  believe,  that  the  la¥rs  of  exegesis  here  require  us  to  understand 
the  writer  as  referring  to  something  said  in  the  Old  Testament  con- 
cerning Christ,  in  as  much  as  he  classes  the  words  that  follow,  with 
other  citations  from  the  same  Scriptures.  On  the  same  ground, 
also,  I  must  now  understand  f/Va/oT^  as  referring  to  an  introduc- 
tion of  the  Saviour  into  the  world,  which  is  described  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  not  to  his  actual  introduction  itself, 
considered  simply  as  an  historical  fact.  Most  evidently  the  writer 
means  to  appeal  to  a  passage  of  Scripture,  which  he  regards  as 
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having  relation  to  the  introduction  of  the  Messiah  among  men. 
He  means  therefore  to  say,  that  '  on  another  occasion  [different 
from  those  he  had  just  named],  God  says,  when  speaking  of  the 
Messiah  as  introduced  into  the  world.  Let  all  the  angels/  etc. 
The  usage  of  the  sacred  writers  in  speaking  of  that  which  is  de^ 
clared  to  be  done,  or  predicted  as  being  done  by  the  prophets  who 
make  such  declaration  or  utter  such  prediction,  is  well  known; 
e.  g.  Jer.  i.  10.  Is.  vi.  10,  etc. 

Ii^ur6roxo¥,  SO  far  as  the  etymology  is  concerned,  may  mean  yir^ 
bom  ov  fir^rbegotten.  The  latter  is  the  sense  here,  because  the 
Son  is  here  considered  as  related  to  the  Father.  But  the  title ^rs^- 
begoUen  I  do  not  regard  as  having  reference  here  to  time  merely  or 
principally,  but,  like  the  Heb.  l^DIli  meaning  the  Son  who  has  the 
preeminence  above  all  things,  and  is  destined  to  the  throne  of  the 
kingdom. 

There  is  scarcely  room  for  any  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  writer 
means  to  quote  here  from  Ps.  xcvii.  7.  See  Excursus  VI.  The 
Jews,  as  Kimchi  declares,  construed  Ps.  zciii.— -ci.  as  having  re- 
lation to  the  Messiah.  Whatever  may  be  tiiie  in  regard  to  this, 
however,  as  to  most  of  these  psalms,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  nothing 
in  Ps.  xcvii.  which  contradicts  the  exegesis  that  Paul  here  puts 
upon  it.  The  whole  psalm  may  very  well  be  understood  as  refer- 
ring to  the  ushering  in  of  the  gospel-dispensation,  the  new  and 
glorious  reign  of  Jehovah,  the  true  kingdom  of  God ;  and  this  by 
means  of  the  Messiah  whose  reign  is  now  to  be  established,  and 
who  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  Lord  of  all.  I  concede  that  this  is  not 
a  necessary  interpretation,  so  far  as  the  mere  words  of  the  psalm 
are  concerned ;  but,  with  such  a  leader  as  Paul,  we  may  well  follow 
the  interpretation  given  in  the  verse  before  us,  since  no  important 
objections  can  be  raised  against  it  in  the  way  of  philology.  Some 
difficulties  not  here  noticed,  are  touched  upon  in  the  Excursus;  to 
which  I  must  refer  the  reader. 

Ka^...S6oD.  Ka/  here  exhibited  does  not  appear  in  Ps.  xcvii.  7 
(Sept.  xcvi.  7).  I  regard  it,  therefore,  as  an  intensive  particle  here, 
added  by  the  apostle  with  the  design  of  expressing  strongly  the 
Hebrew  ^HlJ^tE^.  I  have  not  expressed  it  in  the  translation;  but 
one  might  render  the  phrase  thus  i  let  all  the  angels  of  God  indeed 
worship  him,  or  even  pay  him  obeisance  or  adoration,  Whetlier  the 
worship  here  spoken  of  is  spiritual,  seems  to  be  in  some  good  mea- 
sure determined  by  the  nature  of  the  beings  ^ho  are  commanded 
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to  render  it.  Civil  homage  can  hardly  be  predicated  of  aiigete. 
Still  the  worsliip  in  question  is,  no  doubt,  the  homage  paid  to  him 
who  is  constituted  King  and  Lord  over  the  new  and  universal 
empire,  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  the  xcvii.  Psalm  celebrates  as 
being  established. 

Calvin's  view  of  the  whole  exactly  coincides  with  the  interpreta- 
tion  above.  In  respect  to  P&  xcvii.  he  says:  Si...  totum  Psalmum 
percurras,  nihil  aliud  videbis  quam  regnum  Christi...nec  aliud 
est  argumeutura  Psalmi,  quam  veluti  solenne  diploma,  quo  in  ejus 
regni  possessionem  mittitur  Christus.  Of  ttowy^  he  says :  Apte 
hie  apostolus,  quum  dicit  ipsum  iniroduci  in  orbem,  quia  scilicet 
iUic  ejus  ad  homines  adventus  describiiur. 

Ver.7.  Kai^^i  fih  ..,^^ii  with  respect  lo  the  angeh,abo,  he  gaiihp 
Who  maketh  his  angels  unndsj  and  his  ministering  servants  flaming 
fire;  i.  e.  who  maketh  his  angels  that  serve  him  the  ministers  of 
his  will,  as  the  winds  and  the  lightning  are.  The  Hebrew  I3r6  tt^Ki 
and  Greek  «v^^(  f X^o,  often  mean  lightning ;  as  plainly  they  do 
here.  The  whole  phrase  is  susceptible  of  another  interpretation; 
viz.,  who  making  his  angels  winds,  i.  e.  swift  as  the  winds,  and  his 
servants  lightning,  i.  e.  rapid,  or  terrible,  or  resistless  as  the  lightning. 
But  this  does  not  suit  the  design  for  which  the  apostle  quotes  it^ 
so  well  as  the  first  interpretation.  His  object  is  to  show,  that  the 
angels  are  employed  simply  in  n,^ ministerial  capacity ;  while  the 
Son  is  Ijord  of  alL  Our  English  version,  which  has  rendered 
JinD  (Ps.  civ.  4)  by  spirits,  gives  an  erroneous  view  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original. 

Others  construe  the  Hebrew  original  thus :  who  maheth  the  winds 
his  messengers,  and  the  lightning  his  servants :  and  they  defend  tJiis 
by  alleging,  that  the  context  in  the  psalm  shows  the  design  of  the 
writer  to  be  only  to  declare  the  glory  of  God  as  displayed  in  the* 
visible  creation ;  consequently  it  is  inapposite  to  suppose  him  here 
to  be  speaking  of  the  angels  as  an  order  of  invisMe  intelligent 
beings.  But  in  Ps.  civ.  1 — 3,  the  invisible  as  well  as  visible  majesty 
of  God  is  described ;  and  it  is  natural  that  the  writer  should  pro- 
ceed, and  augment  the  force  of  his  description,  by  introducing  the 
angels  as  the  ministering  servants  of  the  Deity.  Besides,  the 
Hebrew  does  not  allow  us  properly  to  translate,  who  maheth  the 
winds  his  angels  or  messengers.  In  order  to  mean  this,  the  Hebrew 
must  be  written  V^Hbo  rhtvn  7^,  and  not,  as  now,  V2VhQ  iWV; 
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rtim  comp.  Pa.  civ.  8,  ^3^D"1  D^^  TOTT,  which  surely  cannot  be 
rendered,  "  Who  maketh  his  chariot  clouds." 

Ka/. .  .fMf,  the  xoi  I  take  here  to  be  a  conHnuative  (as it  often  is) 
-which  is  equivalent  to  moreover^  oho,  etianu  As  to  fMv  it  stands 
here  as  the  sign  of  the  protasis  in  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs, 
but,  as  is  very  often  the  case  in  such  instances,  is  incapable  of 
being  translated ;  see  Bretschneider  Lex.  fiiv,  ii. 

It  would  seem  that  the  nom.  to  Xtyei  here  cannot  be  ^tS^,  f<H*then 
the  quotation  would  naturally  be  in  the ^rst  person,  as  it  is  in  vr.  5 
above.  The  nom.  is  probably  i  y^(p7i  or  o  v^/to^.  Aiyu  may  be 
rendered  in  the  passive  voice,  to  avoid  expressing  the  nom.,  since 
the  writer  has  not  expressed  it ;  and  so  Storr  and  Schulz,  ^tiMt  eg, 
it  is  Said.  So  the  usual  appeal  in  the  Mishna,1pt^l  Compare 
also  ^9}(r/,  in  I  Cor.  vi.  16.  And  in  this  view  of  the  subject  Boeh- 
me  coincides.     The  quotation  in  our  verse  is  from  Ps.  civ.  4. 

Ver.  8, 9.  U^hg  di  rh¥  v}6v ' '  *  atdviog,  but  respecting  the  Son  [it  is  said], 
TTiy  throne^  O  God^  is  eternal    0^6¥og  is  plainly  the  emblem  of 
dominion  ;  because  kings,  when  acting  in  their  capacity  as  rulers, 
were  accustomed  to  sit  on  thrones.    'O  "^tig  is  not  the  nom,  case, 
as  some  have  maintained,  but  the  vocative.     It  is  the  usual  voc. 
and  nearly  the  only  form  of  it,  throughout  the  Septuagint;  e.g. 
Ps.  iii.  7.iv.  1.  v.  10.  vii.  1,  et  passim.     The  Attics,  moreover, 
frequently  retain  the  form  of  the  nom.  in  the  voc.  of  the  second 
declension;   Buttmann's  Gram.  sect.  36.  note  2.      To  translate 
thus,  God  is  thy  throne,  would  be  to  introduce  a  mode  of  expression 
foreign  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  where  is  God 
ever  said  to  be  the  throne  of  his  creatures  f    And  what  could  be 
the  sense  of  such  an  expression  ?  Throne  is  the  emblem  o{  dominion, 
not  of  support.     So  Theoph.,   %^6wi   ya^  .  . .  o  /Satf/Xi/a;   <r{ffipoXov, 
Figuratively  used,  as  here,  it  is  of  the  same  import  as  sceptre, 
|aCdo;.     Gesenius  formerly  rendered  the  phrase,  thy  God's  throne 
is  etemai,  i.  e.  the  throne  which  God  gives  thee.     But  must  not 
the  Hebrew  then  be  Trt^^^  KD3?  the  pronoun  following  the  second 
of  the  two  nouns  in  regimen,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  Heb. 
Gramm.  sect.  473.  a.    A   different  construction  is  possible,  per* 
haps,  as  Ps.  Ixxi.  7.  Easek.  xvi.  27.  Lev.  vi.  3  may  lead   one   to 
believe.     In  order  to  make  out  the  meaning  which  Gesenius  gives, 
it  would  seem  necessary  to  admit  an  ellipsis  here ;  e.  g.  [^^D^]  ^KD^ 
D^H^t^,  which  will  bear  such  a  sense ;  although  no  parallel  to  this 
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sense,  I  believe,  can  be  found.  And  so  Gesenius,  .in  the  recent 
edition  of  his  lexicon.  The  more  natural  sense  would  be,  '  Thou 
hast  a  part  in  the  throne  of  God,"  or  *  Thou  art  seated  on  God'g 
throne ;'  which  would  come  substantially  to  the  same  sense  as  I 
have  given  above. 

'PdtCdo;  tu$vrrirog.,,<rov,  a  sceptre  of  justice  is  the  sceptre  of  thy 
kingdom^  or  thy  reign  is  just.  The  former  clause  declares  the  par- 
petuity  of  the  Son's  reign;  the  present  one,  its  equitable  nature. 
Both  speak  of  the  future.  It  is  quite  plain,  too,  that  the  two 
clauses  are  a  poetic  parallelism,  as  they  belong  to  Ps.  xlv.  7 ;  and 
also  that  the  subject  of  both  clauses  is  the  same,  viz.  the  dominion 
or  reign  of  the  Son  or  Messiah. 

Ver.  9.  'Hyd^tfas . . .  avofjJav,  thou  host  loved  righteousness  and  hated 
iniquity,  i.  e.  thou  hast  been  /<  holy^  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate 
from  sinners  ;'*  thou  hast  been  perfectly  innocent  and  upright, 
altogether  obedient  to  the  divine  law;  comp.  Phil.  ii.  8,  seq. 
Such  a  negative  form  of  expression  as  xo/  sfjJiSfitras  awfjJav,  following 
an  affirmative  one,  is  very  common  in  the  Scriptures,  and  is  designed 
to  give  intensity  to  the  affirmative  assertion  which  precedes  it; 
comp.  John  i.  8,  20,  et  al.  saepe. 

A/c^  rovro  . . .  dyaX/jatfius ;  because  of  this,  O  God,  thy  God  has 
anointed  thee  with  the  oU  of  gladness.  But  the  phrase  is  equally 
susceptible  of  the  rendering,  God,  thy  God,  has  anointed  thee,  etc. ; 
and  this  without  any  alteration  of  the  general  sense  of  the  passage. 
Theophylact,  however,  thought  otherwise;  for  he  says,  ''6  "^ihg 
avri  roD  £  ^ee  scri,  as  OUT  enemy  Symmachus  (here  a  credible  witness) 
affirms,  who  renders  the  Hebrew  thus,  ^u,  6  ^s6i  cou'' 

"EXoiov  w/a}yXid<nui,  L  e.  xar  sXo/ov.  Kings  were  anointed  with 
oil,  in  order  to  consecrate  them  to  their  office;  see  Acts  iv.  27. 
Ps.  ii.  6.  1  Sam.  x.  1.  xvi.  13.  Sirach  xlvi.  13.  Perfumed  oil  or 
precious  ointment  was  often  employed,  also,  on  festive  occasions; 
and  honoured  guests  at  an  entertainment  were  frequently  bedewed 
with  it.  But  fXasov  aya}Jjd<nui  here  appears  to  mean  the  oil  of  con- 
secration to  office,  viz.  the  office  of  king,  to  which  the  Messiah  was 
promoted  in  consequence  of  his  obedience,  comp.  Phil.  ii.  8.  seq. 
As  to  the  phrase  oil  qf  gladness,  it  means  perfumed  or  odoriferous 
oil,  which  was  exhibited  and  used  on  occasions  where  there  was 
much  festivity  and  gladness.  A  joyful  occasion  would  be  the 
coronation  season  of  the  king  Messiah,  when  the  most  precious 
and  costly  oil  would  be  used  to  anoint  him  for  his  office. 
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Uaf&  rou^  fur^oug  tfov,  lit.  in  comparison  with  thine  associates,  i.  e. 
in  office,  viz.  kings.  God  has  bestowed  a  higher  reward,  a  greater 
honour  on  the  king  Messiah,  than  on  any  other  kings.  He  has 
made  him  'King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.' 

Thus  much  for  the  words.  The  general  sentiment  remains  to  be 
stated.  The  words  are  quoted  from  Ps.  xlv.6,  7.  That  this  whole 
psalm  relates  to  the  Messiah,  has  been  generally  believed  by  Jewish 
and  Christian  commentators ;  and  it  is  at  last  acknowledged  by 
Rosenmueller,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  ConM.  in  Psabnos. 
All  other  explanations  seem  liable  to  insuperable  difficulties ;  and 
this,  one  may  hope,  will  soon  be  universally  felt  and  acknowledged. 

That  the  whole  psalm  relates  to  the  Messiah,  however,  as  me- 
diatorial king,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  compares 
together  all  its  different  parts.     This  king  is  called  D^^1^^^,  Sc^^ 

Does  the  word  ^s^^  here  denote  the  divine  or  the  kingly  nature  or 
condition  of  the  Messiah  ?  Most  interpreters,  who  admit  the  doctrine 
of  the  Saviour's  divine  nature,  contend  for  the  first  of  these  senses; 
as  I  have  myself  once  done,  in  a  former  publication.  But  further 
examination  has  led  me  to  believe,  that  there  are  grounds  to  doubt 
of  such  an  application  of  the  word  ^s^;  in  this  passage.  The  king 
here  called  Sc^^,  has  for  himself  a  ^U^-,  "thy  God  hath  anointed 
thee,**  The  same  king  has  associates  (/Mr^ou;),  L  e.  others  who  iu 
some  respects  are  in  a  similar  condition  or  office.  As  divine,  who 
are  the  iMrayw  with  the  Saviour,  to  whom  he  is  preferred?  Be- 
sides, his  equity,  his  government,  his  state,  as  described  in  Ps.  xlv., 
are  all  such  as  belong  to  the  king  Messiah.  Now  as  Elohim  is  a 
title  sometimes  given  to  kings  or  magistrates,  (see  in  Ps.  Ixxxii.  ], 
6,  comp.  John  x.  35,  for  in  £x.  vlL  1  and  iv,  16  it  is  a  different 
case),  although  no  one  individual  king  or  magistrate  is  ever  called 
simply  Elohim,  may  not  this  title  be  applied  in  a  sense  altogether 
peculiar  and  preeminent  to  the  Messiah  as  king,  designating  his 
great  superiority  over  all  other  kings,  and  distinguishing  him  as 
tf)6v^^yo(L  with  God,  as  '  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords?  Rev. 
xvii.  14.  Comp.  Heb.  i.  3,  and  the  note  on  irMim  b  dt^tf  x.  r.  X. 
Such  an  explanation,  to  say  the  least,  removes  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  attend  the  usual  one ;  while  the  following  verses  leave 
no  just  room  to  doubt  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  our 
epistle,  in  regard  to  the  divine  nature  of  the  Messiah. 

The  perpetuity  of  the  kingdom  mentioned  here,  may  be  the  same 
as  that  in  Luke  i.  33 ;  with  which,  however,  it  may  be  well  to 
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compare  I  Cor.  xv.  24 — 2S,  Indeed  it  most  be  soch,  allowing  tlie 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  to  be  the  one  which  is  here  meant. 

Yer.  10.  Kai^  trvxar  d^ai,.  .  .  .  s^tfAtTJuifai,  also  [it  is  SsAd"]*  TAou, 
Lord,  in  the  beginning  didst  lay  the  foundation  qf  the  earth.  This 
verse  is,  by  construction,  necessarily  connected  with  the  preceding 

ones;   vr.  7,   %ai  fr^hg  fikv  rtitg  AyytKoug  >Jtyu — VT.   8,  ir^  Sk   riiF    w&y 

[Xfyw] — vr.  10,  xai  i.  e.  ir^hg  rh  uthv  x«yi/].  An  address  to  Jehovah 
here,  considered  simply  as  creator,  is  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  scope 
of  the  writer,  and  to  the  object  which  he  evidently  has  in  view. 
Both  the  grammatical  construction  and  the  plain  design  of  the  pas- 
sage, unite  in  declaring  this. 

Kar  &^dg,  for  which  the  Heb.  (Ps.  cii.  25)  has  D\39^,  of  old, 
formerly,  equivalent  to  iy^)X^ji  in  Gen.  i.  1.  Ky^n,  in  the  New 
Testament  and  Septuagint,  corresponds  both  to  Xf\JV  and  bVf  or 
D^rt^K  in  the  Hebrew.  Here  it  corresponds  to  ^Nt,  in  Ps.  cii.  24, 
Sept  *E&6fi6>ju(fag,  thou  hast  laid  the  /bundeUion  ;  ^sfji,f>j6u,  applied 
to  a  building,  has  this  sense.  But  here  it  is,  of  course,  applied  in 
a  figurative  manner,  to  designate  the  original  and  primary  act  of 
creation,  so  to  speak;  viz.  that  act  which  may  be  compared  to 
what  a  workman  does  when  he  lays  the  foundation  of  a  building. 
The  Son,  therefore,  did  not  merely  arrange  or  set  in  order  the  ma- 
terials of  creation  already  brought  into  being,  but  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  universe,  i.  e.  performed  the  original  act  or  first  work, 
viz.  that  of  bringing  it  into  being. 

"E^a  ruy  x^'t^*  ^^^f  ^X  ^^^^^^'  ^  ^'^^^  ^  ^V  hands,  i.  q.  thy 
work.  The  phrase  is  borrowed  from  the  fact,  that  hands  are  the 
instruments  by  which  men  usually  perform  any  operation ;  and  this 
is  like  other  human  operations  and  affections,  figuratively  transfer- 
red to  God.  O/  ou^avo/  means  all  parts  of  the  creation  except  the 
earth ;  see  Gen.  i.  1.  The  Hebrews  designated  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  i.  e.  all  the  visible  creation  besides  the  earth,  by  the  word 
Uiyit,  heavens, 

Ver.  1 1.  Auro/,  they,  i.  e.  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Su  Be  bia/LmTg, 
(Hebrew  'ip2^Jn)>  thou  shcdt  continue,  be  permanent,  stand  fast.  It  is 
the  opposite  of  A^oXovvrat,  Hdkaiu^fi^ovrou  shall  wax  old,  a  word 
which,  applied  to  a  garment,  the  image  here  used,  means  to  go  in- 
to a  state  qf  decay  or  desuetude^  to  become  unfit  for  use.  Hence  the 
metaphorical  language  that  follows. 

Ver  12.  Ka/  uffil ....  avro{fg,  and  as  a  vesture  shall  thou  fold  them 
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up.  'B>J^ug  means  to  fold  up,  to  roll  together.  The  heavens  are  of- 
ten represented  as  an  expanse  QTl?!)*  ^^^  rolling  them  up  means,  of 
course,  to  remote  them.  The  language,  however,  in  the  case  before 
us,  is  borrowed  from  the  custom  oifMing  up  and  laying  aside  gar- 
meiits,  which  have  become  unfit  for  use.  The  Hebrew  word,  for 
which  cXige/;  is  put,  is  ^Vnj^,  thou  shall  change,  remove.    'AX\ayfiia»h 

m 

rat,  they  shall  decay,  they  shall  he  changed,  i.  e.  be  removed,  taken 
away,  or  shall  pass  away,  Hebrew  ^S)bn^,  Ps.  cii.  26.  Comp.  2  Pet. 
iii.  10.  Is.  li.  6,  also  xxxiv.  4,  where  the  image  is  fully  presented. 
2u  dt  6  aurhg  tJ  (Heb.  WH  HDNI),  thou  art  he,  viz.  he  who  liveth 
for  ever,  thou  art  always  the  same.  So  the  sequel  leads  us  to  inter- 
pret this.  Tob  fri)  tfou  oux  «xXe/>j/ou0'i,  thy  years  shall  never  cease  or 
fail^  i.  e.  shall  never  come  to  an  end. 

This  would  be  true,  if  it  was  spoken  merely  with  reference  to 
the  future,  and  should  be  construed  as  having  respect  only  to  eter- 
nity a  parte  post,  as  it  is  technically  called,  i.  e.  eternity  to  come. 
But  as  it  stands  here,  in  connexion  with  having  created  the  hea- 
vens and  tlie  earth  %ar  &^dg,  it  can  hardly  be  understood  to  mean 
less  than  absolute  eternity,  or  eternity  a  parte  ante  et  a  parte  post. 
See  Excursus  VII. 

Ver.  13.  U^hg  riva  di  rw&yytKuit .  .  .  .bil^tm  (io\),  but  Uflto  which  of  the 

angels  has  he  ever  said,  Sit  at  my  right  hand.  That  is,  where  is 
any  example  of  his  addressing  any  one  of  the  angels,  and  asking 
him  to  sit  at  his  right  hand,  i.  e.  to  be  ^v^^mg  with  him?  See  on 
df^/(jc  fji»iya\oc{t¥fig,  under  vr.  3  above. 

'Eug  &¥^uf .  .  . .  'xoBuv  <rou,  until  I  shall  make  thine  enemies  thyjbot'- 
stoalf  i.  e.  reduce  them  to  the  most  entire  subjection.  These  words 
are  quoted  from  Ps.  ex.  1  (Sept.  cix.  1),  and  are  applied  to  the 
Messiah.  To  make  enemies  a  footstool,  is  an  expression  borrowed 
from  the  custom  in  ancient  times,  of  treading  upon  the  necks  of 
captives  and  captive  kings  on  the  occasion  of  celebrating  a  triumph 
over  them,  and  in  token  of  their  complete  prostration  and  subjec- 
tion; see  Joshua  x.  24,  and  often  so  in  Homer.  Enemies  signifies 
all  such  as  are  opposed  to  the  doctrines  or  duties  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  Ps.  ex.  1,  the  Messiah  is  invited  to  sit  at  the  right 
handqf  God,  (i.  e.  at  his  right  hand  on  his  throne,  comp.  Rev.  iii. 
21),  until  OJl>  ^"^  ^^  )  A^  enemies  should  be  utterly  subdued?  But 
what  follows  this  period,  when  they  sliall  have  been  thus  subdued  ? 
The  apostle  has  told  us.     It  is  the  fnediatorial  throne  to  which  the 
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Messiah  is  exalted ;  it  is  to  him  as  constituted  king,  that  bis  ene- 
mies are  to  be  brought  in  subjection ;  and  when  this  is  accomplish- 
ed,  the  mediatorial  throne  and  reign,  as  such,  are  to  cease.  So 
1  Cor.  XV.  24 — ^28  seems  to  assure  as. 

Ver.  14.  How  different  die  station  and  employment  of  angels  from 
those  of  the  Messiah !  He  is  4r{fv^^vos  with  God,  and  commands  the 
universe;  they  are  spirits  employed  merely  as  ministers  to  execute 
his  will.  Are  they  not  all  Xf/rou^ixd  ^md/jMra ;  Comp.  1  K.  xxii. 
19.    Zech.  iii.  5 — 7.    Dan.  vii.  10.  Is.  vL  1.    Luke  i,  19.    By  the 

Rabbins,  the  angels  are  frequently  named  Mjrn")^l^  ^?^!^^  angeli 

•      •  • 

ministerii.  £/;  diaxwtav,  for  mnuUeringi  in  order  to  serve, /or  the  out 
of.  Aiaxovta  means  any  kind  of  service  or  assistance  whatever.  It 
is  here  said  to  be  performed  di&  roii  fuXkovrag  xXij^m/ac/P  (fwrf^^tav,  on 
account  of  those  who  are  to  obtain  salvation,  i.  e.  on  account  of  Chris- 
tians who  are  the  heirs  of  future  glory  or  happiness,  or  who  will 
obtain  it 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  some  modem  critics,  in  regard 
to  the  real  existence  of  angels  as  intelligent  beings ;  it  appears  quite 
clear,  that  the  writer  of  our  epistle  regarded  them  as  such.  To  have 
instituted,  a  comparison  between  the  Son  of  God  on  the  one  hand, 
and  mere  abstract  qualities  or  imaginary  beings  on  the  other,  would 
not  seem  to  be  very  apposite,  at  least  not  apposite  to  any  serious 
purpose.  And  if  the  writer  looked  upon  angels  as  only  imaginary 
beings  or  personifications  of  qualities,  with  what  propriety  or  con- 
sistency could  he  represent  them  as  worshipping  the  Son  of  God, 
or  as  ministering  to  the  saints  ?  But  Ps.  ciL  3  is  first  erroneously 
translated,  he  maheth  the  winds  his  angels,  and  flaming  fire  his  ser- 
vants, Xf/ro*j^oO(  auroD,  and  it  is  then  used  as  a  proof  that  the  efe- 
ments  themselves  are  called  angels.  Hence  it  is  concluded,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  suppose  angels  to  be  an  order  of  real* intelligent 
beings.  But  as  this  translation  is  not  well  grounded  (see  on  vr.  7), 
any  such  conclusion  built  upon  it  cannot  be  stable.  That  the  sa- 
cred writers  every  where  regard  angels,  and  speak  of  them,  as  in- 
telligent beings  having  a  real  existence,  appears  so  plain,  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  no  one,  who  is  not  strongly  wedded  to  his  own  a 
priori  and  philosophical  reasoning,  could  venture  to  deny  it. 
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CHAP.  11. 

Ver.  1.  At&  rouro,  on  this  accoimt,ther^bre,  i.  e.  since  Christ,  who  is 
at  the  hea4l  of  the  new  dispensation,  is  so  much  exalted  above  the 
angels  who  were  the  mediators  of  the  old  (see  vr.  2),  it  becomes  us, 
etc  'Ufia^,  us  by  xohmig,  i.  e.  a  method  of  speaking  in  which  the 
writer  includes  himself  with  those  whom  he  addresses.  See  sect, 
xxvii.  11,  of  the  Introduction. 

Il^;^f/v  is  elliptical,  ir^x"^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  expression,  and 
means  aitendere,  to  give  heed  to.  Abresch  thinks  it  is  here  equiv- 
alent to  avrixf(rOou,  reHnere,  tenaciter  adharere ;  which  Dindorf  also 
favours.  But  evidently  this  is  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  ^^itsawi^kig 
is  connected  with  it,  and  designates  the  intensity  of  mind  with 
which  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  things  that  the  Son  of  God 
reveals.  *Axw<fki<fi,  things  heard,  are  the  truths  and  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion  which  had  been  declared  to  them ;  see 
vs.  3,  4. 

Ila^a^u2/My,  a  long  contested  and  di£Scult  word.  Two  senses  have 
been  principally  contended  for ;  (a)  To  fall,  to  stumble^  or  to  per-^ 
tsA.  This  sense  Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  give  it :  'ra^^^vSifMv, 
rourf<fr/,  &m\o»fAtkt,  ix^ffufAiv.  Both  illustrate  it  by  the  proverbial 
saying,  addressed  to  a  child,  wi,  /i^  'imso^i^fii,  Prov.  iii.  21>  in  order 
to  guard  him  against  stumbling.  In  like  manner  Theodoret  repre- 
sents the  word  as  spoken  here,  im  /t^  rna  tki^v  iMin/ifivufAsv,  so  that 
we  may  not  suffer  a  lapse^  or  may  not  stumble,  fall.  So  Suidas  ex« 
plains  it  by  im^inffufisv ;  Hesych.  by  ixmaufitv;  Lex.  Cyrilli,  /cm) 
va^a^ufig'  fi^  sxm^g,  /lii  mt^ffv^g.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  inter- 
preters have  rendered  it,  that  we  may  not  fall.  Alberti  and  Mat- 
thiaB,  with  many  modem  critics,  assign  to  it  the  same  sense.  The 
idea  connected  with  stumbUng,  falling,  by  this  class  of  commenta- 
tors, is  not  that  of  transgression,  but  oi punishment,  of  destruction; 
as  is  evident  from  the  whole  of  their  illustrations,  when  compared 
each  with  himself  and  with  the  others. 

But,  although  this  view  of  the  word  has  been  often  given,  none 
of  the  passages  adduced  from  the  Greek  writers,  and  alleged  to 
justify  it,  seem  adequate  for  this  purpose.  Wetstein  has  collected 
a  large  number  of  passages,  which  contain  the  word  in  question. 
But  most  of  them  are  only  such  as  designate  the  well  known  senses 
of  the  word  ^a^fuw,  viz.  to  flow,  to  flow  by;  as  np  mt^  ^r6Kiv  ^nt^ 
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^ovri  ^)rwcLfi(ft^  Platarch;  imh  itmh  rou  Toe^a^^foyro;  'TwafidHjy  Xen. ; 
to  flow  intOn  as  ^ra^a^vtig  .^  . .  s/;  rh  ^6tuL  ih^g^  Galen ;  in  all  which 
cases  the  word  is  applied  to  the  flowing  of  liquids;  to  flow  out,  as 
i7  Tii  dpfodiaiog  Xfyog  wa^a^,  ^ian.  In  some  cases  Uie  word  is 
figuratively  applied  to  locomotion  in  men ;  as  va^^ut^g  y^  £p^g«Mno( 
ih  ^  ndf¥  lmh¥]  roD  *A€x\n^twj,  Plutarch.  None  of  these  instances 
justify  the  sense  oi  perishing,  faUing  into  mtn. 

(b)  The  other  sense  contended  for,  is  that  of  suffering  to  flow 
from  the  mind  or  memory,  i.  e.  to  forget  That  ^afct^fwiif  is  frequently 
applied  to  things  that  glide  or  pass  away  from  the  mind,  is  well 
established.  £.  g.  ''Many  who  seem  to  be  believers  ....  need,  for 
the  sake  of  remembering  . . .  examples  drawn  from  objects  of  sense 
. . .  iMx  /cti)  riXiw  vot^a^ufi,  SO  that  they  wiU  not  entirely  escape,  i.  e.  from 
the  mind,  Origen  contra  Celsum,  p.  393.'*  **  That  r^  xaX(£  may 
not  be  merely  temporary,  xa/  /ctt)  ^fea^ai^l^fi  yJ^^g  fiiMg  d/nav^i/Atfa,  and 
may  not  escape  [flow  away],  being  obscured  in  the  aby^es  of  for- 
getjTulness/'  Greg.  Nazianz.  So  Lucian:  "$7  rt  h  rfi  votn^ug  d^^i^ 
ra^^^vh  >M^,  if  any  thing  flowing  away  [escaping]  in  ^poetic  course 
isfljrgotten,**  Diss,  cum  Hesiod.  5.  So  in  Latin, ''  firustra  docemur,si 
quidquid  audimus  proBterfluat  [w^l\)%t\,  Quinctil.  XI.  2.^  ''It 
cannot  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  judge,  ante  enim  prcBterlabUur 
quam  percepta  est^  for  it  glides  away  before  it  is  apprehended,'^ 
Cicero  de  Orat  II.  25. 

^  But  in  all  these  cases  ^tk^^m  is  applied  only  to  things,  and  Qot 
to  persons.  That  a  thing  irafa^vf,  should  escape  from  me,  and 
that  /  should  be  said  4ra^a^Uf7i>  in  respect  to  that  thing,  are  two 
very  difierent  expressions;  and  consequently  all  the  instances  above, 
which  have  been  adduced  by  learned  critics,  do  not  meet  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  case.  na^a^vZfitv  is  applied  in  our  text  to  persons, 
not  to  things,  as  in  the  above  quotations. 

In  the  classics,  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  example  which  is  in 
point  for  our  case*     The  Septuagint  have  used  the  word  but  once, 

Prov.  iii.  21,  t//^,  ^i)  TOfct^^vfig,  rti^ffov  Sk  l^c^i^y  /3ouXi)y  xeU  fvwiaf,  son,  do 

not  pass  by  [neglect],  btU  keep  my  counsel  and  advice.  This  is  the 
very  proverb  to  which  Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  appe^,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  word  in  question;  but  the  true  sense  of  this 
word,  in  Prov.  iii.  21,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  apprehended. 
na^^wig  here  jdainly  does  not  mean  to  perish,  toflill,  but  it  is  the 
antithesis  of  r^^ijtfov,  keep,  attend  to,  practise,  and  consequently  means 
(o  pass  by,  to  neglect,  to  transgress.   In  like  manner  Clemens  Alex., 
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speaking  of  women,  says,  '*  They  are  bound  by  virtuous  modesty, 
Iva  flbii  'TOL^a^^voKft  rfjg  aXij^c/a;  di&  ^aw^ra,  not  to  neglect  [pass  by  or 
transgress]  .the  truth  on  account  of  effeminate  weakness,"  Pedagog. 
III.  p.  246.  These  two  instances  seem  to  meet  the  wants  of  our 
case,  as  ^a^^l^Mti  is  here  aj^lied  io  persons. 

The  sense  which  our  passage  demands,  is  better  made  out  by 
following  these  examples  than  in  any  other  way.  The  writer  of 
our  epistle  need  not  be  understood  as  designing  to  say,  in  chap.  ii. 
1,  Take  heed  or  you  will  perish;  for  he  speaks  of  punishmefU  im- 
mediately afterwards,  in  ii.  2.  The  explanation  of  Chrysostom, 
then,  and  of  the  great  number  of  critics  who  have  followed  him, 
seems  not  to  be  adequately  sujqported  by  the  nature  of  the  context, 
nor  by  any  classic  example  in  point.  The  other  explanation,  lest 
we  should  let  them  slip,  lest  we  should  not  retain  them,  lest  they  should 
glide  away,  may  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  to  the  right 
meaning  of  the  word.  Plainly  /a^  mt^a^^uZfAw,  here  applied  to  per- 
sons, may  mean  lest  we  should  pass  by,  viz.  the  things  which  we 
have  heard,  lest  we  should  neglect  them,  lest  we  should  transgress 
[pass  beyond]  them  ;  for  so  the  writer  himself  seems  to  have  ex- 
plained it  in  the  context.  For  if,  says  he,  every  «raf<£Catff(  and 
va^xwi  received  a  due  reward  [under  the  law  of  Moses],  how  shaU 
we  escape  punishment,  &fAt\ieavrtg,  having  neglected  so  great 
salvation.  Thai  d^cX^eravrf^  here  refers  to  the  same  thing  which 
is  designated  by  Ta^l^^/Mv,  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  probable ; 
for  first  the  writer  exhorts  them  *  to  attend  diligently  to  what  they 
had  heard,  lest  they  should  pass  bjf  or  neglect  it ;'  and  then  he  says 
Mf  they  do  neglect  it  (AfAtTJieavng),  punishment  will  be  the  certain 
consequence,  a  punishment  more  severe  than  that  inflicted  on  trans- 
gressors under  the  law.'  So  Calvin :  Attendere  et  praterjluere 
sunt  opposita . . .  neque  enim  eornm  opinionem  probo,  qui  pro  tit* 
terire  accipiunt  Itu^^Z/mv].  Consideranda  est  antithesis  inter 
retentionem  et  profusionem. 

The  same  sentiment  is  obtained,  if  we  compare  frw^o^uea/eMy  with 
the  preceding  inpttitwi^oig . . .  7^otfi;^(/y.  Now  as  «'^odi;^«fv  means  to 
attend  diligently^  to  give  heed,  so  'm^^vufAtv  would  seem  to  mean  to 
treat  with  neglect,  to  be  A/ityJiaavrtg,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing verse.  In  a  word,  the  sentiment  is, '  diligent  attention  to  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  is  necessary  to  guard  us  against  neglect  or  trans- 
gression; which  neglect  is  followed   by  certain  and   aggravated 

condemnation.'     Kuinoel  attributes  to  cra^^vStfLi¥  the  twofold  sense 
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of  apostasy  and  destruction^  p.  45.  But  is  it  not  the  fact;  that  the 
^a^d^asii  and  afLt}Ji<fa¥rtg  of  vr.  2,  are  epexegetical  of  Ta^^uu/tcv  ? 
I  acknowledge  it  is  possible  that  rSn  ixpu^ofjA^a  may  be  the  epexe* 
gesis  of  it ;  and  in  this  case,  ra^a^uufisv  must  have  the  sense  which 
Chrysostom  gives  to  it^  viz.  lest  we  perish. 

If  an  apology  be  due  for  dwelling  so  long'on  the  verbal  criticism 
of  tliis  word,  it  is,  that  the  word  has  been  so  long  contested,  and 
so  unsatisfactorily  illustrated. 

Ver.  2  .  E/  ya§  6  hi  ayyiKuji  XaXij^/^  yj^H,  if  the  communicatum  [re- 
velation] tnade  by  angels.  The  Jewish  law  is  undoubtedly  the  Xfyo^  dt 
ayyiKm  XuXfihig,  in  this  case.     The  meaning  is,  that  angels  were 
present  and  assisted  at  the  giving  of  the  law.    See  EXCURSUS  VIII. 

'E/mro  fiiOit^g,  wos  ratified,  was  made  firm  and  stable,  i.  e.  its 
tlireatenings  and  promises  were  exactly  fulfilled;  nothing  which 
the  law  declared  was  null,  or  failed  of  being  carried  into  execution. 
Compare  Rom.  iv.  16.  Heb.  ix.  17.  2  Pet.  i.  19. 

Ka/  crO&tf^a  rta^aZatt^  xai  ^a^xo^,  every  transgression  and  act  of  dis- 
obedience. The  words  are  nearly  or  quite  synonymous  by  usage, 
both  of  them  being  employed  in  a  secondary  or  derived  sense. 
Jia^d^a<fti  (from  ^a^Qahoit)  literally  means  going  beyond,  passing  by 
any  thing ;  but  it  is  here  applied  to  a  moral  action.  So  <ra^axo^ 
comes  from  ^'a^xouu,  which  means  (1)  To  hear  in  a  careless  or 
negligent  manner.  (2)  To  disobey,  i.  e.  it  is  the  opposite  of  dxovA) 
to  hear,  or  to  obey,  Ua^Zaen  xai  va^xwi,  taken  together,  mean 
every  kind  of  transgression,  or  every  kind  qf  offence  against  the  law. 
"Evdixov  /ua^a'xo6o6ia¥,just  retribution^  or  condign  punishment,  Mi^- 
^av<^6ta  designates  the  reward  of  retributive  justice,  i.  e.  punisli- 
ment,  as  well  as  the  reward  for  virtuous  conduct;  and  this,  in  heathen 
as  well  as  sacred  writers. 

Ver.  3.  Ilui  hfi**Ti  8xpv^6fd,s&a,  how  shall  we  escape  f  viz.  escape  the 
fiKS^aTodogiav  reserved  for  transgressors;  compare  Heb.  xii.  25.  So 
Rom.  ii.  3,  ix^ihytn  rh  x^ifia  row  0«oD.     So  iEsch.  Eumen.  ver.  756, 

ixpi'jytiv  aifiaro^  d/xijy. 

TriKtxaitrrii  ^urfi^iag,  i.  e.  the  Christian  religion;  for  so  the  word 
tfwnjf/a  sometimes  signifies ;  comp.  Jude  vr.  3,  perhaps  Rom.  xi.  1 1 . 
and  Heb.  vi.  9.  The  full  phrase  would  seem  to  be  6  Uyog  njj 
coirri^iaf,  which  IS  found  in  Acts  xiii.  26.  It  is,  however,  the 
Christian  religion  with  all  its  promised  blessings  and  tremendous 
threats,  which  is  here  designated  by  tfwnj^/a.  How  can  we  escape 
with  impunity  if  we  neglect  (af^iXriifavrtg)  them?   'A/irfXi7<ravrs;  here 
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means  more,  however,  than  simple  neglect;  it  is  plainly  empliatic 
in  Jhis  connexion,  and  means  to  treat  with  utter  disregard  or  con- 
tempt, such  namely  as  would  be  implied  in  an  apostasy. 
.  'Urii  of^n^  >^&)D(Ax  XaXcTtn^ai,  equivalent  to  iv  a^  "Kakn^ttaa,  which 
was  at  first  declared  or  published.  The  Greeks  often  use  the 
phrase  &^iv  XaCoJv,  to  signify  at  first,  or  taking  its  rise,  commencing 
its  origin,     Tou  Ku^/ov^  viz.  Christ. 

*T^h  ruv  axovffdvruv  th  nf^i  i^tfioud&fi,  wos  confirmed  unto  us  by  those 
who  heard  [him],  i.  e.  the  Lord,  or  by  those  who  heard  [it],  i.  e. 
the  gospel,  <furri^ta¥.  *EZfCaiuhi  her€  means  delivered  or  declared 
with  confirmation  to  us,  i.  e.  Christians.  So  Theophylact,  dn^o^/nfj- 
6n  ih  TifMLi  ^iZouatg  xcd  vitftug,  was  propagated  to  us  surely  and  faith- 
fiiUy.  Because  the  writer  here  says  th  fifi&i,  some  critics,  as  we 
have  seen,  draw  the  conclusion  that  Paul  could  not  have  been  the 
author  of  this  epistle,  since  he  received  the  gospel  immediately 
from  Christ  himself,  Gal.  i.  12,  and  not  from  those  who  heard  the 
Saviour  declare  it.  But  Cicero  says,  in  one  of  his  orations,  NOS 
perdimus  rempublicam.  Shall  we  conclude  that  he  did  not  write 
the  oration,  because  he  did  not  himself  destroy  the  republic?  See 
on  nM^c,  under  vr.  1,  and  see  also  Introduction,  sec.  27.  No.  17. 

Ver.  4.  ^uvfjri/JM^nt^uvroi  rou  0soD  fffifLs/oii  n  xai  ri^aat,  God  attesting, 
being  co-witness^  viz.  to  the  truth  of  what  was  preached,  by  various 
wonderful  events.  2fifnTo¥,  as  used  often  in  the  New  Testament  and 
in  the  SeptUagint,  means  any  extraordinary  sign  or  miraculous  event, 
designed  to  show  the  certainty  that  something  which  had  been 
promised  or  predicted  should  take  place,  or  that  a  pfophet  was 
what  he  professed  to  be.  Ti^a^,  portentum,prodigium,miracle,  has 
nearly  the  same  meaning,  and  is  very  commonly  joined  with  ttniMibv 
in  the  New  Testament.  Both  connected  mean  various  extraordinary 
events  or  prodigies^  designed  to  confirm,  establish,  or  render  credible, 
any  prediction  or  declaration  of  Christ,  or  of  his  messengers.  Hea- 
then writers  sometimes  employ  both  words  in  connexion ;  e.g. 
.£lian.  Van  Hist.  XII.  57.  The  corresponding  Hebrew  phrase 
is  U^rjSi^  rl\rl^,  signs  and  wonders,  i.  e.  wonderful  signs  or  proofs 
of  any  thing.  Such  the  people  of  God  often  required,  and  such 
were  often  given.  See  Gen.  xv.  8 — 18.  xxiv.  12 — ^27.  Judges  vi.  17, 
21,  38—40.  2  K.  xix.  29.  Is.  xxxviii,  7,  8.  vii.  14—16,  et  alibi. 
Corop.  Matt.  xii.  88.  xvi.  1 — 3. 

Ka;  ^nukoLti  duvdfAi^t,  and  vorious  miraculous  powers.    Sometimes 
bivafug  is  put  for  miroclej^im  Matt.  vii.  22.  xi.  20,  21,  23^  et  alibi. 

»  2 
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But  as  (fxtiLmti  jtai  rs^gt  denote  miraculous  events,  in  our  verse,  I 
understand  iuva/nt^t  as  referring  here  to  the  miracubms  powers  which 
-were  imparted  to  the  prlmitiye  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion. 
In  such  a  sense  the  word  is  employed,  in  Mark  vi.  14.  Acts  vi.  8. 
X.  38.  The  Septuagint  do  not  employ  this  word  to  translate  either 
rSH  or  Q^/19^D,  but  always  use  (njAbs/bv  and  ri^ra. 

What  follows  is  connected  with  the  phrase  just  explained ;  viz. 
xal  vHVfiMTOi  ayioM  fif^tfffjMuiy  literally,  and  distributions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  i.  e.  the  imparting  of  divine  influence;  which  refers  par- 
ticularly to  the  various  species  of  this  influence  which  consisted  in 
the  power  of  working  miracles;  see  1  Cor.  xii.  6 — 11.  Com- 
pare also  John  vii.  39.  Acts  i.  5,  8.  ii.  4,  17,  18, 8S.  v.  32.  viii. 
15>  19.  X.  44 — 47.  xix.  1 — 6.  Xlo/xiXo/;  duvdfi,tfft  ....  xai  jti^sp^fUfg, 
if  considered  as  a  hendiadys  (iv  6iic  hw3t),  may  thus  be  rendered, 
various  miractdous  powers  imparted  by  divine  influence. 

Kar&  rnv  auro?  ^eXtjav,  as  it  seemed  good  in  his  [God's]  sight,  i.  e. 
as  he  pleased^  or  as  the  Holy  Spirit  pleased ;  which  last  is  favoured 
by  1  Cor.  xii.  6 — 11,  and  to  this  I  have  conformed  the  pointing 
of  my  translation. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  warning  (vs.  1 — 4)  is,  *  Beware  that  you 
do  not  slight  the  gospel,  whose  threatenings  are  more  to  be  dreaded 
tlian  those  of  the  law;  inasmuch  as  the  gospel  is  a  revelation  of  a 
higher  nature,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  more  striking  and  more 
abundant  miracles  wrought  by  divine  power.' 

The  writers  after  having  thus  stepped  for  a  moment  to  warn  his  readers  against  the  icon- 
scquences  of  defection  from  Christianity,  returns  to  his  subject,  viz.  the  comparison  of  Christ 
with  the  angels.  Having  established,  by  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament,  i.  6—14,  the 
superiority  of  the  former  over  the  Utter  in  several  points  of  view,  he  now  proceeds  to  show 
that  the  new  or  Christian  dispensation  was  not  ordered  or  arranged,  like  the  Mosaic  one,  by 
anrgels,  but  that  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Messiah,  was,  in  his  human  nature,  placed  at  the 
head  of  it.  Now  as  the  Jews,  one  and  all,  conceded  that  the  dispensation  of  the  Messiah 
would  be  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  3ioses,  proof  that  Jesus  was  the  sole  mediator  or 
head  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  that  angels  were  not  employed  as  mediators  or  nUemuntii 
in  it,  would  satisfy  them  that  Jesus  was  superior  to  the  angels ;  since  the  place  which  he 
holds  in  tlie  nete  economy,  is  higher  than  that  which  they  had  under  the  old,  because  the 
new  economy  itself  is  of  a  higher  nature  than  the  old.  At  the  same  time,  an  objection  which 
a  Jew,  weak  in  Christian  faith  and  strong  in  his  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  institutions,  would 
very  naturally  feel,  is  met  and  tacitly  answered  by  the  apostle  in  what  fbllovra.  The  i^nbe- 
lieviog  Jews  doubtless  urged  upon  those  who  professed  attachment  to  Christianity,  the 
seeming  at>surdity  of  renouncing  their  subjection  to  a  dispensation  of  which  angdt  were  the 
mediators,  and  of  acknowledging  a  subjection  to  one  of  which  the  professed  head  and  medi- 
ator appeared  in  our  nature.  The  history  of  the  objections  made  by  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
to  the  claims  of  Jesus  as  being  the  Son  of  God,  John  x.  30 — 39  et  alibi,  shows  how  very 
repulsive  it  was  to  their  feelings,  that  one  to  all  appearance  like  a  man,  and  consisting  of 
flesh  and  blood  iu  the  same  manner  as  themselves,  should  advance  a  claim  to  the  exalted 
honours  of  a  superior  and  divine  nature.  The  sect  of  Ebionites,  which  arose  even  in  the 
apostolic  age  from  professed  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine,  shows  how  prone  the  Jewish 
Christians  were  to  feel  doubts  and  difficulties  about  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  a  nature  higher 
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tlian  the  human,  and  to  which  divine  honours  were  due.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  apos- 
tle found  it  necessaiy  to  meet  iu  our  epistle,  those  doubts  and  difficulties  with  regard  to  tlie 
superior  nature  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  which  were  urged  upon  the  minds  of  Jewish 
conTerts  by  the  unbelieving  Jews  who  regarded  Christ  as  a  mere  man.  We  shall  see,  how- 
ever, that  the  author  disposes  of  this  difficulty,  so  as  to  further  the  great  purpose  of  his 
general  argument. 

He  concedes  the  fact  entirely,  that  Jesus  had  a  nature  truly  and  properly  human,  vs.  6 
—18.  But,  instead  of  granting  that  this  proves  the  new  dispensation  to  be  inferior  to  that 
of  Moees,  he  proceeds  to  adduce  evidence  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  to  show  that 
man,  or  the  human  nature  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  should  be  made  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse. Consequently,  in  this  nature  Jesus  the  Messiah  is  superior  to  the  angels.  Of  course, 
the  possession  by  Jesus  of  a  nature  truly  and  properly  human,  does  not  at  all  prove  either 
his  inferiority,  or  the  inferiority  of  the  dispensation  of  which  he  is  the  head,  vs.  6 — 9 ; 
which  meets  an  objection  strongly  urged  upon  the  Hebrew  Christians  by  the  unbelieving 
brethren.  ^ 

Nay  more ;  it  was  becoming  that  God  should  exalt  Jesus,  in  consequence  of  his  obedience 
unto  death,  a  death  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  vs.  9,  10.  To  suflfer 
this  death,  he  must  needs  take  on  him  a  nature  like  ours ;  and,  as  his  object  was  the  salva- 
tion of  men,  and  not  of  angelic  beings,  so  he  participated  in  the  nature  of  men,  in  order 
that  by  ejfperience  lie  might  know  their  sufferings,  temptations,  and  trials,  and  thus  be  pre- 
pared, in  a  peculiar  manner  and  in  their  own  nature,  to  be  compassionate,  faitliful,  and ' 
ready  to  succour  them,  vs.  1 1—18. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  tiiat  the  possession  of  a  human  nature  by  Jesus,  is  far  from  being 
a  reason  why  the  ancient- dispensation,  of  which  angels  were  the  intemuntii,  is  prefenble 
to  the  new  one;  for  1.  This  rpry  nature  is  exalted  hr  above  the  angels.  2.  Without  par- 
ticipating in  this  nature,  Jesus  could  not  have  made  expiation  for  sin  by  his  death.  And 
3.  The  possession  of  such  a  nature  did  contribute,  in  a  peculiar  and  endearing  manner,  to 
coottitute  him  such  a  Saviour  as  men  could  approach  with  the  greatest  boldness  and  confi- 
dence, in  all  their  wants  and  all  their  woes. 

Ver.  5.  Td§,  however.  Germ.  Irod^.  The  reference  is  to  vr.  2,  and 
the  clause  contains  what  is  distinguished  from  the  assertion  there. 
Ou  y&^  is  in  its  own  nature  adversative,  and  the  relation  here  to 
something  already  mentioned,  is  indicated  by  the  yd^.  I  can  think 
of  no  word  that  comes  nearer  to  the  force  of  the  particle  liere,  than 
however, 

Ti)y  o/xou//bsvi}v  r^v  /E&sXXoutfav,  equivalent  to  o  aiuy  o  fJAK\(aVy  i.  e.  the 

Christian  dispensation^  the  world  as  it  will  be  in  future,  h  fis\Xu¥, 
i.  e.  the  world  as  under  the  reign  of  Christ.  The  addition  of  ^^i 
lii  XuXoZfifv,  shows  that  such  is  the  sense  of  the  phrase ;  for  it  is 
Christianity^  to  which  he  had  just  been  urging  the  Hebrews  to  pay 
the  strictest  regard. 

Ver.  6.  Aii/jM^^ro  di  mn  r)^,  one  in  a  certain  place,  i.  e.  passage 
of  Scripture,  bears  this  testimony.  The  writer  speaks  to  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  who 
needed  only  a  reference  to  them,  by  quoting  some  of  the  words 
which  any  passage  contained.  For  a  Hebrew  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  his  own  Scriptures,  might  be  expected  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  passage  quoted  here  is  Ps.  viii.  4 — 6,  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  version  of  the  Seventy. 

T/  i6ri¥  .  . .  aurot/;  what  is  man  tJiai  thou  shovldst  kindly  regard 
him  ?     The  secondary  sense  of  fiiiMri<t^u  is,  to  ranemher  with  offec* 
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tiofif  to  regard  with  kindness.    So  the  Heb.  ^y%  and  so  fLifi,vn^i6dt, 

in  Heb.  xiii.  3. 

''H  \)ihi  . .  .  ai^ov;  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  shotddst  regard  him  ? 
The  phrase  u/hi  M^d^ou,  is  here  equivalent  to  dv^^cj^g;  jtust  as  in 
Hebrew,  D'W  15  is  equivalent  to  D'lK-  The  subject  is  evidently 
.the  same  as  in  the  preceding  clause,  and  vihg  dy^^uVou  is  employed 
merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  variety  to  the  mode  of  expression. 
'£^/tfXf^rro^cMK/,  to  visit,  usually  means  to  inspect  or  look  upon  favour-- 
ably,  to  watch  over  one  for  his  good,  to  succour  him,  to  assist  him, 
see  Matt  xxv.  36.  Luke  i.  68.  James  i.  27.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment,-it  is  used  only  in  a  sense  which  designates  inspecting  with  an 
^ye  of  favour.  But  in  the  Septuagint,  it  is  also  used  for  visiting  in 
order  to  punish  ;  as  is  the  Hebrew  TgS,  e.  g.  Ex.  xxxii.  34.  xxxiv. 
7,  et  alibi.  Our  English  word  regard^  taken  in  a  good  sense, 
answers  well  to  irrt^xerrofiaj.  The  classical  use  of  the  word  some- 
times, though  rarely,  accords  with  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here 
employed. 

Ver.  7.  'HXdrruaai  aurhv  .  .  .  dyyeXovg,  thou  hast  made  him  but  little 
inferior  to  the  angels,  na^  here  means  in  comparison  with;  as  in 
i.  4,  'xa^  aurovg,  B^x^  ^'  ™^y  signify  either  a  little  time,  or  a  little 
in  respect  to  degree  or  rank;  in  which  last  case,  it  would  be  equiva- 
lent here  to  our  English  word  somewhat.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is 
employed  in  both  these  senses ;  as  is  also  the  Hebrew  word  {Q^D 
which  is  here  rendered  by  /8fa%u  r/.  In  Ps.  viii.  6,  Kfl^  seems 
pretty  plainly  to  refer  to  inferiority  of  rank  or  station,  and  not  to 
timcm  But  in  our  text,  most  recent  commentators  have  maintained 
tliat  it  refers  to  time;  and  consequently,  that  the  apostle  has  merely 
accommodated  the  passage  in  Ps.  viii.  to  an  expression  of  his  own 
views.  But  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  is,  at  least,  unnecessary 
Iiere.  The  object  which  the  writer  of  our  epistle  has  in  view,  is 
not  to  prove  how  little  time  Christ  appeared  in  our  nature ;  but 
that,  although  he  did  possess  a  nature  truly  human,  still  in  this 
nature  he  was  exalted  above  the  angels.  'HXarrwtfaj  alrh  jS^ap^w  n 
nag  ayysXovg,  then,  simply  designates  the  condition  of  man,  as  being 
in  itself  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  angels.  Man  is  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  Gen.  i.  2Q,  21.  ix.  6.  It  is  plainly  the  dignity 
of  man  which  the  Psalmist  intends  to  describe,  when  he  says, 
D^i!?^^D  loyo  ^tniDnrit.     To  such  a  view  of  his  desicn,  the  context 

■  •  •  •    •  _  

of  tliis  passage  in  Ps.  viii.  leads  us.     Tlie  Psalmist  looks  abroad 
r.iul  surveys  the  heavens  in  all  their  splendour  and  glory,  and  then. 
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witli  deep' sensations  of  his  own  comparative  insignificance,  he  ex- 
claims, "  What  is  man  that  thou  ahouldst  be  mindful  of  him  !  Or 
the  son  of  man,  that  thou  ahouldst  regard  him!  Yet  [1  but,  yet] 
thou  hast  made  him  little  inferior  (ZP}^ -irnDni^})  to  the  angels, 
thou  hast  crowned  him,"  etc.  The  nature  of  the  case  and  the 
nature  of  poetic  parallelism  here  require  such  an  interpretation  of 
the  passage  in  the  original  Psalm ;  and  the  very  same  interpretation 
of  it  is  altogether  apposite  to  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  in  Heb.  ii. 
7.  What  is  his  design?  To  prove  that  Christ  in  his  human 
nature,  is  exalted  above  the  angels.  How  does  he  undertake  to 
prove  this?    First,  by  showing  that  this  nature  itself  is  made  but 

little  inferior  to  that  of  the  angels,  rfkarrtaiSag'  aWh  fi§a^\)  n  *ira^  ay 

yiUM^  \  and  next,  that  it  has  been  exalted  to  the  empire  of  the  world, 
''Thou  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour,  and  set  him  over 
the  work  of  thy  hands." 

But  suppose,  now,  that  we  should  render  ^^yjt  r/,  for  a  little 
while ;  what  object  which  the  writer  designs  to  accomplish,  is  ac- 
complished by  such  an  assertion?  It  would  not  contain  any  proof 
of  the  dignity  of  Christ  in  his  human  nature,  but  merely  of  tempo- 
rary inferiority,  i.  e.  inferiority  during  the  time  of  his  incarnation. 
Clearly  it  is  not  the  present  object  of  the  writer  to  prove  this. 
M^ich  more  to  the  purpose  does  he  appear  to  i-eason,  when  we 
understand  him  as  using  fi^x^  ^*  ^"  ^^  s^me  sense  as  E£|yp  is  used 
by  the  Psalmist.  The  passage  thus  understood  renders  the  vindi- 
cation, attempted  by  many,  of  the  liberties,  which  the  writer  is 
alleged  to  have  taken  with  Ps.  viii.  6,  quite  unnecessary. 

Ila^'  ayyiXovs,  in  the  Hebrew  Dfl^KD.  On  the  subject  of  render- 
ing D^r6K,  ayyiKAi,  see  on  i.  6.  If  we  insist  that  the  usuxd  mean- 
ing  of  the  Hebrew  word  Ehhim  should  be  retained,  the  argument 
would  be  still  stronger  to  prove  the  dignity  of  the  Messiah  in  his 
human  nature.  Thou  hast  made  him  but  little  inferior  to  Elohim, 
would  represent  him  at  least  as  hdyytXog,  if  not  above  the  angels. 
See  Gen.  i.  26,  27,  from  which  the  language  here  and  in  the  sequel 
appears  to  be  borrowed. 

But  how  could  the  apostle  use  ^a^'  ayytkoxti,  as  conveying  the 
sense  of  D^rt*?^tD?  In  answer  to  this,  we  may  say,  1.  It  conveys 
no  meaning  that  is  untrue,  even  if  we  insist  that  ffii/K  in  Ps.  viii. 
must  be  understood  as  meaning  God,  If  man  is  but  little  below 
Elohim,  surely  he  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  angels.  2.  As  angels 
are  hero  compared  by  tlie  writer  with  man,  or  rather,  tlie  angelic 
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with  the  human  nature  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  the  passage, 
as  it  stands  in  the  Septuagint  and  as  the  apostle  has  quoted  it,  is 
apposite  to  his  purpose ;  although  it  claims,  in  fact,  less  for  the 
argument,  than  would  be  claimed  by  insisting  that  the  word  {rr6K 

• 

should  be  interpreted  God.  As  the  writer  was  addressing  those 
who  used  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scriptures,  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  to  quote  that  version  as  it  stood,  unless  it 
conveyed  an  idea  that  was  essentially  erroneous.  This  is  just 
what  we  do,  every  day,  with  our  English  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
without  suspecting  that  we  are  violating  any  rule  of  propriety. 
Like  to  the  Seventy,  the  Chaldee  has  rendered  CTrf't^D  by  H^D^^'DD. 

•  •  •        * 

i.e.  wa^'  &yyi>^ui.  With  this  rendering  Aben  Ezra  agrees;  as  do 
Mendelsohn,  Michaelis,  Dathe,  and  others ;  and  Gesenius,  in  his 
recent  Thesaurus,  acknowledges  that  the  word  is  susceptible  of 
such  a  meaning.  Still  the  apostle,  by  using  the  version  of  the 
Seventy  Qra^*  dyyt^^vg),  has,  as  I  have  already  said,  assumed  less 
in  the  argument  than  the  original  would  have  given  him,  sup- 
posing D^rt^K  to  mean  God,  At  the  same  time  he  has  taken  a 
version,  which  in  its  present  shape  is  exactly  apposite  to  his  pur- 
pose, i.  e.  to  show  tnat  if  a  comparison  of  Christ  with  the  angels 
be  made,  it  will  be  seen,  that  even  during  his  humiliation  he  was 
but  httle  inferior  to  them ;  while  in  a  state  of  exaltation  in  the 
human  nature,  he  is  far  above  them. 

A^fi  xai  rt/iji  i&rtfdvciffag  aMv,  thou  host  CTOwned  him  wUh  glOTf 
and  honour,  or  with  exalted  honour.  ^^yj  %a}  rifiji  are  nearly 
equivalent  or  synonymous :  and  two  synonymous  nouns,  thus  con- 
structed, are  expressive  of  intensity,  agreeably  to  the  well  known 
usage  of  the  Hebrew  language  from  which  this  idiom  is  borrowed. 
In  the  original,  'irnElJ^r^  "^ini  "fl^DI,  which  is  very  literally  ren- 
dered in  the  Greek. 

But  what  is  the  exalted  honour  conferred  upon  the  human  na- 
ture of  Jesus  ?  Ka/  xaretfnjtfa;  alrh  M  rA  fgya  rwv  x^'S^*  ^^^9  ^•^ 
hast  set  him  over  the  works  of  thy  hands,  i.  e.  thou  hast  given  him 
dominion  over  the  creation.  "E^a  r«v  ;^«^«v  dsou  means  simply,  the 
works  which  thou  hast  made,  i.  e.  thy  works.  The  form  of  expres- 
sion is  borrowed  from  the  mode  of  human  operations,  in  which 
hands  are  the  most  conspicuous  instrument.  Ko^iarnfi,!,  sisto,  col- 
loco,  statuo.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  clause  is  omit- 
ted in  some  Codices  of  good  authority ;  such  as  B.  D.  and  several 
others. 
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Ver.  8.  wvra  . . .  vodw  aunSj,  thou  ho^  subjecUd  all  things  to  him, 
i.  e.  given  him  universal  dominion.     The  phrase  topui  under  one^s 
feet,  denotes,  to  put  in  a  state  of  complete  or  entire  subjection.    See 
Excursus  IX. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  quotation  just  made. 

*£»  y^  r(f^  vTord^cu  avr^  rib  vArra,  w^v  &fiixi¥  avrf  dvi^orotxrw,  i.  e. 

the  expression  is  one  of  universality,  it  makes  no  exception  but 
only  of  God  himself ;  comp,  1.  Cor.  xv.  27. 

NDv  Sk  wxta  o^^fr  aurf  reb  T<£rra  b^nnrat^fuya,  for  the  present,  in 
deed,  we  do  not  see  €M  things  yet  subjected  to  him.  '  r^nrtrafyfuva,  sub- 
ject to  his  ordering^  (trrangement,  or  disposal.  In  other  words,  '  This 
prophecy  of  the  Psalmist  is  not,  as  yet»  wholly  fulfilled ;  but  so 
much  of  it  has  been  accomplished,  that  we  may  regard  it  as  a 
pledge,  that  a  fulfilment  of  the  rest  will  certainly  follow.'  So  the 
sequel. 

Ver.  9.  T^y  di  fi^x^  n  . .  .  ytitisn^au  ^wfdrttu,  hut  We  see  Jesus,  who 
was  a  little  inferior  to  the  angds,  jn  account  qf  the  suffering  of  death, 
crowfied  withgJory  and  honour,  afier  that  bythegrace  of  God  he  had 
tasted  qf  death /or  all^i.  e.  for  Jew  and  Gentile.  So,  on  the  whole, 
I  must  explain  this  much  controverted  and  somewhat  difficult  pas- 
sage. Two  objections  against  the  superiority  of  Christ  over  angels, 
were  very  naturally  urged  by  the  unbelieving  Jews  upon  tlie  be- 
lieving ones.  (1)  Christ  was  a  man.  (3)  He  suffered  an  ignomi- 
nious death.  To  these  the  apostle  replies  in  the  quotation  which 
precedes  vr.  9,  and  on  which  he  is  now  commenting.  In  doing  this 
be  suggests  the  consideration,  that  the  death  of  Jesus,  so  far  from 
proving  his  condition  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  angels,  was 
immediately  connected  with  his  exaltation  to  glory,  and  with  the 
salvation  of  the  world. 

That  the  passage  is  replete  with  difficulty  (principally  on  account 
of  the  arrangement),  is  plain  upon  the  constructions  put  upon  it, 
which  have  been  varied  in  every  possible  way,  by  different  com- 
mentators. E.  g.  (1)  Beza :  ^  We  see,  crowned  with  glory  and  ho- 
nour, Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the 
suffering  of  death,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  he  might  taste  of  death 
for  every  man.'  (2)  Valckenaer : '  We  see  Jesus  alittle  while  made 
lower  than  the  angels,  through  the  suffering  of  death  crowned 
with  glory  and  honour,  that  by  the  grace,'  etc.  (3)  Pierce,  Mich- 
aelis,  Dindorf,  Wakefield,  and  otheis :  '  Jesus,  who  was  made  lower 
than  the  angels  in  order  that  he  might  suffer  death,  that  by  the 
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grace  of  God  he  might  taste  of  death  for  every  man,  we  see  crown- 
ed with  honour  and  glory/  (4)  Carpzoff,  Boehme,  and  Cramer, 
include  in  a  parenthesis  ^a  rh  AteSii/tta  • . .  i&nfa¥o^fii¥ov  and  join  fo»( 
;^a^/r/  x.  r.  X.  to  the  first  part  of  the  verse.  (5)  Haenlein,  Moms, 
Kuiuoel :  'We  see  Jesus,  etc.,  on  account  of  the  suffering  of  death 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  that  it  might  be  made  apparent 
that  his  death,  through  divine  benevolence,  was  destined  for  the 
salvation  of  all.' 

If  I  were  to  choose  either  of  these,  I  should  prefer  the  exegesis 
of  Carpzoff,  Cramer,  etc.,  as  on  the  whole  the  most  natural  and 
easy.  But  all  of  them  seem  to  me  to  be  more  or  less  forced  ex- 
planations. Plainly  it  is  not  the  apostle's  principal  object,  to  show 
that  Jesus  had  a  nature  in  which  he  might  suffer  death ;  but  to 
show  that  his  death,  so  far  from  degrading  him,  was  a  ground  of 
his  supreme  exaltation  and  of  the  salvation  of  the  human  race;  and 
so,  the  fact  that  he  was  human,  and  that  he  died,  would  afford  no 
just  ground  for  ranking  him,  in  his  present  condition,  beneath  the 
angels.  His  humble  condition  and  sufferings  are  most  intimately 
connected  with  his  supreme  elevation.  And  he  who  keeps  this  in 
mind,  will  need  no  other  aid  in  deciding  upon  Nos,  1 — 3  above. 
No  4  is  certainly  a  possible  explanation,  perhaps  not  an  improbable 
one;  but  there  is  also  the  like  objection  to  this  which  has  just  been 
made,  viz.  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  object  of  the  writer 
to  assert  that  Jesus  took  on  him  the  human  nature  in  order  that 
he  might  suffer.  Yet  it  may  also  with  justice  be  said  in  favour  of 
this  exegesis,  that  the  idea  of  taking  on  him  a  nature  lower  than 
that  of  the  angels,  in  order  that  by  divine  mercy  he  might  die  for 
a  perishing  world,  was  worthy  of  the  supreme  dignity  and  excel- 
lence of  Jesus,  and  could  in  no  way  be  construed  as  rendering  him 
inferior  to  the  angels. 

The  idea  which  Kuinoel  and  Others  educe  from  &r«c  xofm  x.  r. 
X.,  docs  not  appear  to  lie'  in  the  text ;  for  how  was  it,  that  Jesus 
was  crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  in  order  that  he  might  suffer 
death  for  all?  He  had  already  suffered  death,  before  he  was  crown- 
ed. If  the  writer  had  said:  In  order  that  he  might  aavtj  deliver,  or 
redeem  all,  then  we  might  adopt  this  exegesis:  for  redemption  would 
be  subsequent  to  the  glorification  of  the  Saviour.  But  how  Jesus 
was  exalted  in  order  that  he  might  taste  death  for  all,  I  think  these 
interpreters  (with  whom  Bloomfield  agrees)  have  not  sufficiently 
explained. 
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I  must  on  the  whole;  adopt  a  different  method  of  explanation, 
and  oile  which  renders  no  metathesis  of  the  text  necessary,  and  (as 
I  trost)  does  no  violence  to  the  uws  bquendi.  The  first  part  of 
the  verse  has  ab-eady  been  explained/  The  second  clause  I  con- 
strue thus:  dS^fi  %a)  rtfi,fi  ,  .  .  ^avdrov,  croumed  with  the  highest  ho- 
nour on  account  of  his  suffering  death.  See  the  same  sentiment  in 
Phil.  ii.  8 — 11.  Heb.  xii.  2.  Comp.  John  xvii.  4,  5.  Heb.  vs.  7 — 9. 
Eph.  i.  20—23.  Rev.  iii.  21.  That  I  have  rightly  construed  this 
I^rase,  moreover,  appears  from  the  latter  part  of  vr.  10,  d/eb  'xa^nfudr 
rm  rtXstuffai,  to  advance  to  glory  through  sufferings.  The  Accusative 
with  hid  in  vr.  9,  shows  that  the  interpretation  I  have  given  is  gram< 
matical.  That  it  is  analogical  with  other  parts  of  Scripture,  the 
texts  referred  to  will  sufficiently  evince. 

'Oxug  is  rendered  by  almost  all  the  critics  and  lexicographers,  ut, 
cum^  infinem  ut^  thcU,  so  that^  in  order  that,  etc.;  just  as  if  the  word 
had,  or  could  have  no  other  meaning.  That  S^ui  generally  means 
^at,  so  that,  in  order  that^  etc.,  particulai'ly  that  it  has  this  mean- 
ing in  most  instances  where  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  But  S^u^  also  means,  as  an  adverb, 
ctfm,  quando,  postguam,  when,  after,  after  that.  So  it  means  in  Acts 
iii.  19,  although  Wahl  has  overlooked  the  passage.  So  also  in 
Aristoph.  Nub.  60.  Soph.  (Edip.  Col.  1638.  Homer.  II.  XII. 
208.  Odys.  III.  373.  XXII.  22.  Eurip.  Phcenis.  1155.  1464. 
Herod.  I.  17.  VIL  119;  see  PassoVs  Lex.  &r«;,  A.  2.  6.  This 
sense  also  Hoogeveen,  Zeunius,  Emesti,  Schleusner,  Schneider, 
and  Donnegan,  assign  to  it.  'Oxug  is  construed  more  usually  with 
the  future  Ind.,  or  with  the  Subj.  1st  or  2d  Aorist,  in  case  these 
tenses  are  found  in  any  verb.  In  the  instance  before  us  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  yivanrcu,  in  the  Subj.  first  Aorist  of  the  Middle  voice.  It 
•  may  then  be  rendered  by  the  past  time,  as  I  have  translated  it; 
just  as  in  the  cases  where  the  formula  Ihrug  vXti^oJ^fi  occurs,  it  is 
often  rendered,  or  should  be  rendered,  so  that  there  was  an  accom- 
plishment  See  Wahl  on  S^uq,  2.  6.  The  only  difference  in  the 
latter  case  is,  that  the  voice  is  Passive;  which  however  does  not 
affect  the  question  about  the  mode  of  rendering  the  tense.  It  will 
be  noted,  that  the  particle  S^a^  demands  the  Subj.  mood  after  it, 
when  employed  in  the  sense  of  postguam  ;  see  Passow,  ubi  supra. 
But  this  does  not  require  a  future  sense  of  the  verb  itself,  I  mean 
future  in  respect  to  the  time  when  the  author  wrote;  but  it  de- 
mands merely  a  conditional  sense  in  regard  to  the  event  connected 
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with  it.  £.  g.  in  this  case,  the  tasting  of  death  was  the  condiiion, 
on  which  the  glory  and  honour  were  to  be  conferred. 

The  only  objection  which  I  can  see  to  the  exegesis  now  proposed 
is,  that  there  may  seem  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  same  sentiment 
by  the  apostle  in  inmiediate  succession;  for  first  he  says;  6i^ 
vd^fl/UM  rwj  ^avdrou  x.  r.  X.,  and  then  E^»c  •  •  •  yixt^reu  ^avArw,  To 
this  I  answer,  that  ihe  other  modes  of  construing  the  verse  do  not  in 
general  avoid  the  same  appearance;  and  some  of  them  expressly  re- 
cogniaoe  the  latter  of  the  two  expressions  above  as  epexegetical  of  the 
former.  Then,  moreover,  in  the  mode  of  explanation  which  I  have 
adopted,  there  is  merely  an  apparent,  not  a  real  repetition.  The 
one  expression  states  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  one  of  the  grounds 
of  his  advancement  to  glory:  the  other  that  he  (atied  of  death  in 
order  that  the  whole  human  race  might  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
salvation.  Here  then  are  two  distinct  reasons  why  the  death  of 
Jesus  was  not  derogatory  to  him,  and  therefore  could  not  be  ap- 
pealed to  as  showing  that  he  was  not  exalted  above  the  angels. 
The  explanation  which  I  give  of  the  words,  represents  the  senti- 
ment to  be  the  following,  viz.  '  When  Jesus,  by  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  God  towards  men,  had  tasted  of  death  for  them,  he  was 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour  on  account  of  his  high  and  holy 
act  of  obedience/  By  the  suggestion  of  such  views  respecting  the 
death  of  Christ,  it  is  plain  that  the  writer  removes  the  objections 
which  he  is  tacitly  labouring  to  remove ;  and  therefore  it  seems 
consonant  with  the  nature  of  the  case  to  represent  him  as  thus 
speaking. 

If,  however,  the  reader  is  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation  of 
S^ui  X.  r.  >..,  I  should  commend  to  him  that  of  Cramer,  etc.,  as 
given  under  No.  4  above,  which  puts  in  a  parenthesis  the  words 
di&  rh  rd^fjM  .  .  .  §^r%pwmfi.hw,  and  joins  Ine^g  x.  r.  X.,  to  the  first  part 
of  the  verse.  I  cannot  help  tliinking,  that  the  exegesis  of  Kuinoel 
and  others  is  strained  and  unnatural.  The  sentiment,  indeed,  is 
correct;  but  how  to  obtain  it  from  the  words  in  question — I  do  not 
know.  The  interpretation  of  Cramer,  however,  viz.  that  Jesus 
took  on  him  our  nature  in  order  that  he  might  suffer  death  for  all, 
is  not  itself  an  improbable  one,  and  it  may  be  received ;  although 
as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  apostle's  main  design  here 
to  assert  this. 

Xd^/r/  ^ou  means,  by  the  goadness,  kindness^  mercy  of  God  'T«t^ 
iravri^  means,  all  men  without  distinction,  i.  e.  both  Jew  and  Gentile. 
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The  same  view  is  often  given  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  see  John  iii. 
14_17.  iv.  42.  xii.  32.  1  John  ii.  2.  iv.  14. 1  Tim.  ii.  3,  4.  Tit. 
ii.  11.  2  Pet.  iii.  7.  comp.  Rom.  iii.  29,  30.  x.  11—13.  In  all 
these  and  the  like  cases,  the  words  all  and  all  men,  evidently  mean 
Jew  and  Gentile.  They  are  opposed  to  the  Jewish  idea,  that  the 
Messiah  was  connected  appropriately  and  exclusively  with  the 
Jews,  and  that  the  blessings  of  his  kingdom  were  appropriately  if 
not  exclusively  theirs.  The  sacred  writers  mean  to  declare-  by 
such  expressions,  that  Christ  died^ really  and  truly,  as  well  and  as 
much  for  the  Gentiles  as  for  the  Jews ;  that  there  is  no  difference 
at  all  in  regard  to  the  privileges  of  any  one  who  may  belong  to  his 
kingdom;  and  that  all  men,  without  exception,  have  equal  and 
free  access  to  it.  But  the  considerate  interpreter,  who  understands 
the  nature  of  this  idiom,  will  never  think  of  seeking,  in  expressions 
of  Ibis  kind,  proof  of  the  final  salvation  of  every  individual  of  the 
human  race.  Nor  do  they,  when  strictly  scanned  by  the  ueus  kh 
quendi  of  the  New  Testament,  decide  directly  against  the  views  of 
those  who  advocate  what  is  called  a  parHcular  redemption.  In  all 
these  phrases,  the  subject  evidently  respects  the  offer  of  salvation, 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  it  through  a  Redeemer ;  not  the  actual 
application  of  promises,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  connected  only 
with  repentance  and  faith.  But  whether  such  an  o£fer  can  be 
made  with  sincerity  to  those  who  are  reprobates,  (and  who,  the 
Saviour  knows,  are  and  will  be  such,)  consistently  with  the  grounds 
which  the  advocates  for  particular  redemption  maintain,  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  theologian  rather  than  the  conmientator  to  discuss. 

Tf v<fpjrai  ^amrou,  toeU  of  death,  i.  e.  experience  death,  suffer  it. 
So  the  Hebrew  writers  use  the  word  C^  iox  experience;  and  classic 
Greek  authors,  the  word  ythofMu  in  the  same  sense.  E.  g.  Ps. 
xxxiv.  9.  Sibyll.  Orac.  I.  p.  164,  ^AbdLfi,  ytvadfimg  ^avdrov,  Euuaplus 
de  Porphyrio ;  "  Porphyry  praised  the  spell  of  purity,  xai  3/cb  ati/^; 
yivadfuwg,  and  first  tried  [tasted]  it  himself.'*  Philo,  de  vita  Mosis, 
p.  633,  h  hidma  rw  yw^fMfm  otrtSrfjrog,  the  mind  of  those  who  have 
experienced  [tasted]  holiness, 

Ver.  10.  "EflT^flu  yds^  aurf  hi  h  rA  flrdtwa,  xa/  hi  •£  rcb  mm,,  for  it 

became  him,  Jbr  whom  all  things  [were  made],  and  by  whom  aU  things 
[were  made] ;  i.  e.  it  became  the  supreme  Lord  and  Creator  of  all 
things.  The  writer  leaves  his  readers  to  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  without  stopping  to  offer  proof  of  its  cor- 
rectness.    The  force  of  the  appeal  seems  to  lie  in  the  tacit  ac- 
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knowledgment  of  all,  that  reward  is  properly  consequent  upon 
trial  and  approbation,  and  is  not  to  be  bestowed  without  them. 
Now  as  Christ  possessed  a  nature  truly  human ;  and  as  all  men 
are,  by  the  universal  arrangement  of  a  wise  and  overruling  provi- 
dence, subjected  to  trial ;  so  it  was  proper  or  becoming  in  God, 
tliat  Jesus  should  be  subjected  to  trial  in  our  nature,  before  he  was 
advanced  to  glory  in  it. 

noXXouff  vioui  ayay6vTa  x.  r.  X.  This  part  of  the  verse  contains  an 
involved  construction  of  the  words,  in  respect  to  their  order.  The 
arrangement  of  the  sense  is  generaUy  taken  to  be  as  follows: 

avrm,  kyay^vra  ToXXot);  uiou^  s/^  d^ay.  But  Kuinoel  and  some  others 
connect  ayayina  with  the  preceding  aur^,  and  apply  it  therefore 
to  God  the  Father.  The  regular  laws  of  grammatical  construction 
would  require  aya^im,  Dat.  case  so  as  to  agree  with  a\trf\  but 
still  this  is  not  an  indispensable  rule.  The  anacolutha  of  the  par- 
ticiple in  particular  are  well  known,  see  Winer's  Gramm.  sect.  64. 
2,  edit  3,  i.  e.  the  participle  not  unfrequently  di£fers  in  case  from 
the  noun  or  pronoun  ta  which  it  belongs;  e.  g.  Eph.  iv.  2,  bfjMi 
....  &vf^6/j,f¥ot.  Col.  iii.  16,  v/Li^  •  .  •  .  htbanxomQ,  2  Cor.  ix.  10, 
11,  \jfi,dii}t  .  •  • .  TXour/^4^svoi.  Acts  ZY.  22,  roT;  d^o^r^Xo/^  ....  ^^d>|/avrf(. 
Comp.  also  Rom.  ii.  8.  viii.  3.  2  Cor.  xii.  17.  Eph.  iii.  17.  Such 
anacolvtha  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  best  Greek  authors ; 
e.  g.  Thucyd.  iii.  36,  ido^sv  auroTi;  ktixa>MuvT%^  iv.  42,  roii  Zu^xou^/o/; 
....  h^mri^  i.  93,  rot^  'A^tivcUotg  • .  •  •  xaraCdvrfC  vi.  24,  tcTq  h  cX/x/(f 

....  fufX^/ds^'  Horn.  Iliad.  II.  350,  K^viuva  ....  o^^iiTruv,  See 
Kuinoel  on  Acts  xv.  22,  and  Winer  ut  supra.  We  may  then,  so 
Kuinoel  asserts,  refer  &yay6vra  to  the  preceding  avrf,  without  de- 
parting from  the  usus  loquendi;  and  on  the  whole,  with  him  I 
should  prefer  this  construction,  if  the  part.  dc/yay6yra  were  in  the 
nom.  case ;  for  such  is  the  fact  with  all  the  anacolvtha  produced 
above,  and  it  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  irregular  construction 
itself,  that  the  participle  should  be  in  the  nom.  case.  But  Kuinoel 
has  overlooked  this  nicety,  and  consequently  has  adopted  what 
seems  to  be  an  erroneous  construction. 

i  It  became  him  rikuuioat  rh  ofp^ijy^i'.  The  word  rsXe/o^  means  JuU- 
grown,  of  mature  age,  either  literally,  or  figuratively.  In  the  latter 
sense  it  is  employed  in  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  however,  we  speak  the  doctrines 
qf  wisdom  iv  roii  rtT^hig,  So  Heb.  v.  14,  comprehending  as  it  were 
both  the  above  senses,  where  it  is  oppoised  to  vfj^iog.     See  also  1  Cor. 
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xiv.  20.  Eph.  iv.  3,  et  alibL  TiT^iog  also  means  mature  in  a  mo- 
ral sense,  i.  e.  integer,  just, Jree  from  vices,  perfect.  It  is  also  very 
naturally  used  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  denote  a  conxammaiiim  or 
maturity  of  our  nature  and  happiness  in  a  better  world,  e.  g.  1  Cor. 
xiii.  10.  Hence  the  verb  rt\t/6oi,  formed  from  the  adjective  riXuog, 
is  often  used  to  designate  exaltation  to  a  state  qf  reward  or  happi- 
ness in  a  future  world.  Among  the  Greeks,  this  ,yerb  was  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  condition  of  those,  who,  having  run  in 
the  stadium  and  proved  to  be  victorious  in  the  contest,  were  pro- 
claimed as  successful  aymi^raJ,  and  had  the  honours  and  rewards 
of  victory  bestowed  upon  them.  So  riXo^  is  used  by  the  Gi-eeks 
for  reward,  i.  e.  consummation  ;  see  Schleusner  on  rsXi/^.  Such 
persons  were  ri n Xs/w^iko/.  In  a  sense  like  this  is  rikuita  usually  em- 
ployed, with  reference  to  Jesus,  throughout  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews;  e.  g.  vr.  9,  tiKikMi^,  being  advanced  to  a  state  qf  glory ; 
vii.  28,  nrikimfMm,  id.  The  same  sense  the  word  has  in  the  verse 
under  examination.  In  vr.  9  the  writeV  had  said,  that  on  account 
qf  the  suffering  of  death  Jesus  was  do^ri  xai  rtfi^fi  i<frtfavoi/iem.  Here 
he  says,  d/eli  ^rahifAdratv  rsXf/fiatftt/,  thfough  sufferings  to  exalt  to  glory, 
or  to  bestow  the  highest  honours.  As  the  writer  evidently  says  this 
in  commenting  on  the  preceding  expression,  it  is  plain  that  d/ee 

cra%Mtr&;i'  riT^ttitcau  is  merely  an  equivalent  for  hta  rh  'xd&r^/ia  rou 
Sayarou  do^fj  xal  rtf/kfl  i&nfa¥UfLtvov,     So  Theophylact :  *'  nXitu^ig  here 

means  d^av  ri¥  ido^Aff^." 

Th¥  oifx,riyhv  tfwrf}^/a;  atn-an,  auctor  salutis,  the  author  of  salvation; 
so  it  is  usually  interpreted.  So  Chrysostom :  alnoi,  o  r^v  ecurfi^fav 
rtxdv.  The  phrase  i^ty/^f  trursj^/a^  oLvruf  may  mean  here  the  same 
as  a^x^ny^y  ^^^  aurfj^  in  Acts  v.  31,  i.  e.  their  Prince  and  Saviour. 
But  in  Acts  iii.  15,  A^X'^yhv.  r?;  t^tan^  is  applied  to  Jesus;  and  in 
Hcb.  xii.  2.  we  have  dfxny^^  ^^  v/itnug;  which  would  rather  favour 
tlie  first  interpretation.  The  sense,  however,  seems  to  be  substan- 
tially expressed  if  we  render  thus,  viz.  on  account  qf  sufferings  to 
exalt  to  a  state  qf  glory  their  Prince  and  Saviour.  Thus  understood, 
the  passage  contains  admirable  matter  of  exhortation  to  the  Hebrew 
Christians,  to  persevere  in  their  adherence  to  Christianity  amid  all 
their  trials  and  sufferings;  for  Jesus  their  Prince  and  Saviour  him- 
self suffered,  and  was  exalted  to  glory  by  his  sufferings.  If  Jesus 
himself,  then,  exalted  as  he  was,  endured  suffering,  how  could  they 
expect  to  be  exempt  from  it?  Yet  if  they  persevered  in  their  ad- 
herence to  him,  like  him  they  would  be  rinUtojfiivot. 
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Ver.  1 1,  'o,  n  y&(  kytaZ^m  .  . .  Tavrf;.  1  find  in  the  /o^  here  an 
intimation  of  a  second  illustration  or  confirmation  of  the  sentiment 
in  vr.  5 ;  for  here  is  proof  subjoined,  that  Christ  had  a  Attmon,  not 
an  angelic  nature.  Then  after  this,  as  in  the  case  above,  the 
writer  turns  this  very  humanity  of  Christ  to  the  advantage  of  his 
fifubject  and  of  liis  general  design,  instead  of  leaving  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  an  objector;  see  in  vs.  14,  15.  The  word  kytd^u 
seems  not  to  have  been  well  understood  here  by  most  commentators, 
and  a  particular  investigation  is  required,  in  order  to  explain  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  our  epistle.  'A/zdt^M  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  tt^jp^  It^^H^  which  often  means,  to  consecrate  to  God  as  an 
offering ;  e.  g.  Lev,  xxii.  2,  ^  tSfplJ^f  Sept.  wyid^wtfi  fiw,  xxii.  8, 
^l^ttf^pi  Sept.  &ytd^69<fi;  Ex.  xiii,  2,  ^  lCf^,Sept,  aytA&6¥  fioi,  et  alibi* 
The  verb  Uf]T|p  also  means,  by  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  to  ex- 
piate, to  make  aUmementfor  ;  e.  g.  Job  i.  5,  D^^V  ke  made  aUme- 
went /or  them,  where  however  the  Sept.  has  iiuxAd^iZtty  ahrohn  so 
Ex.  xix.  10,  14,  and  Josh.  vii.  13,  according  to  Gesenius,  where 
the  Sept.  has  &ymw,  iiyiaat  and  kyiatsov,  comp.  also  Ezek.  xliv.  19. 
Tlie  verb  ay/dl^w  also  corresponds  in  the  Septuagint  to  the  Hebrew 
TSpf  which  is  the  appropriate  word  to  designate  the  making  of  an 
atonement,  to  expiate;  e.  g.  Ex.  xxix.  33,  they  shcdl  eat  those  things 
D21  *ip3  ^^^*  ^Jf^ith  which  expiation  was  made,  Sept.  iv  olg  fiyid^y^cav 
iv  aurotg ;  Ex.  xxix.  36,  and  thou  shatt  purify  the  altar  yh})  ryyssi* 
when  thou  mahest  an  expiatory  sacrifice  upon  it,  Sept.  h  rf  ayidt^uv 
<n  fT  aurf .  From  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Sept., 
then,  it  is  plain  that  aytdt^ot  may  mean  to  make  expiation,  to  atone. 

Our  epistle  presents  some  plain  instances  of  the  use  of  ayidZ/u  in 
this  s^nse.  E.  g.  x.  10,  according  to  which  will  nyiac/Mm  hpuv,  we 
are  atoned /or,  i.  e.  expiation  is  made  for  us.     How  ?     The  writer 

inunediately  subjoins,  did  rrig  ir^o^^ag  rou  eti/JMroi  'l^jtf'oD  X^/tfToD  if  Of 

ra^  which  necessarily  refers  iyta^fi^svoi  to  the  propitiatory  offering 
of  Christ;  and  consequently  it  has  the  sense  which  I  have  given 
to  it.  Comp.  also  x.  14,  26.  So  xiii.  11,  12,  "  For  the  bodies  of 
those  animals,  whose  blood  was  carried  into  the  sanctuary  by  the 
high  priest  as  a  sin  offering,  were  bunied  ¥rithout  the  camp ;  where- 
fore Jesus,  7va  dyidiffi  the  people  with  his  own  blood,  suffered  witli- 
out  the  gate;"  where  aytd(fp  plainly  means  to  make  expiation  /or, 
to  atone  /or.  Both  of  these  passages  compare  well  with  that  under 
consideration ;  and  all  three  predicate  dyiagiUc  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ;  for  in  our  context,  in  the  very  next  preceding 
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clause^  the  writer  has  qpoken  of  Christ  as  nnXttu/imv  dia  ^rra&Tj/tidroitv: 
and  lie  had  just  declared,  that  "  Jesus  by  the  grace  of  God  had 
tasted  of  death  /or  all  men'^  Comp.  also  vr.  17.  We  may  then 
render  o,r6  kyiaZ,m  xai  oi  ayiaZpfiimj  both  he  who  makes  expiation  for 
sin,  and  they  for  whom  expiation  is  made^  Dil^  "TSS  "WVt^  The 
usus  loquendi  of  the  epistle  seems  not  merely  to  justify,  but  to  de- 
mand, this  interpretation.  So  also  Ernesti,  Kuinoel,  Bloomfield, 
and  others. 

'Eg  lyhi  irdvTti,  i.  e.  all  have  God  for  their  common  Father.  So 
most  commentators;  and  perhaps  rightly,  for  the  phrase  many  sons 
m  vr.  10,  has  reference  to  God  as  their  Father,  and  tlie  present 
verse  seems  to  allude  to  this  fact.  Some  say,  '  have  Adam  for  their 
father ;'  others,  *  Abraham.'  But  Jg  iv6i  may  mean  that  Christ,  and 
those  for  whom  he  atoned  by  his  sufferings,  were  Ig  hhi  ytvov^,  i.  e. 
possessed  in  common  of  the  same  nature,  see  vr.  1 4.  The  reasoning 
of  the  writer,  understood  in  this  way,  or  as  was  first  stated,  is 
altogether  apposite.  It  seems  to  be  this  :  '  That  Christ  had  a  na- 
ture truly  human,  is  no  objection  to  regarding  him  as  a  Saviour 
exalted  above  the  angels,  and  altogether  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
woes  of  the  human  race.  In  the  human  natme  he  suffered,  and 
was  advanced  to  glory ;  in  it  he  made  atonement  for  men ;  in  it  he 
sustains  a  most  endearing  relation  to  those  for  whom  he  made  ex- 
piation, for  he  sympathizes  with  them  vs.  17,  18,  and  they  are 
united  to  him  as  brethren  having  one  common  nature,  or  being  of 
one  common  father,  ig  ivhg  irdvni,  n,  r.  X,  vs.  11 — ',13. 

A/'  nv  a/V/av ....  xaXsA,  071  accotmt  of  which,  i.  e.  because  he  pos- 
sesses the  same  nature  in  common  with  them,  he  disdains  not  to  caU 
them  his  brethren,  oix  l^xouttxpnToi,  Chrysostom  says,  is  used  with 
regard  to  a  person  of  higher  rank,  who  condescends  to  associate 
with  those  of  a  lower  standing.  But  if  Christ  were  merely  a  man, 
and  nothing  more,  where,  we  may  ask  with  Abresch,  would  be 
either  the  great  condescension  or  particular  kindness  manifested  in 
calling  men  his  brethren?  If,  however,  he  possessed  a  higher  na- 
ture, if  sxivoiKfi  laurhf,  AM^f^v  dovXou  XajSwv,  Phil.  ii.  7;  if  tram/vaift 
iavrSv,  Phil.  ii.  8 ;  then  was  it  an  act  of  peculiar  kindness  and  con- 
descension in  him,  to  call  men  his  brMren.  It  is  this  high  privilege 
to  which  men  have  attained,  that  the  apostle  is  endeavouring  to 
establish  and  illustrate ;  and  all  this  affords  additional  reason  not 
to  think  diminutively  of  Jesus,  as  possessing  a  human  nature. 

Having  introduced  the  proposition,  that  '  Christ,  possessing  a 
nature  truly  human,  regards  men  as  his  brethren,'  the  writer  ap- 
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peals,  as  is  usual  with  him,  to  tlie  Old  Testament,  in  confirmation 
of  this  sentiment,  and  to  show  the  Hebrews  that  it  is  no  new 
doctrine  respecting  the  Messiah  which  he  inculcates. 

Ver.  12.  Asym,  saying,  i.  e.  since  he  (Christ)  says;  a/ira/yytXu, 
X,  r.  X.  The  parage  is  quoted  from  Ps.  xxii.  23  [xxi.  22],  where,  for 
the  Hebrew  rnSDJJ,  the  Seventy  have  dtnyritfofLai;  instead  of  which 
our  text  employs  its  equivalent  or  syuonyme,  dTayytKu.  Such  de- 
partures  from  the  Septuagint  are  very  common  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment quotations. 

That  the  22d  Psalm  relates  to  the  Messiah,  the  Jews  themselves 
confess  (see  Dindorf  in  loc.);  and  the  history  of  his  death  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  a  kind  of  practical  commentary  upon  it.  I  can  find 
nothing  in  the  Psalm  wliich  forbids  the  application  of  it  to  the 
Messiah ;  although  I  can  find  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  it  is  quite 
inapplicable  to  David.  The  general  conversion  of  the  nations  to 
God  (vs.  28 — 32)  accords  well  with  the  gospel  dispensation,  but  not 
with  the  Jewish,  which,  &om  its  very  nature,  could  not  be  a  universal 
religion;  for  how  could  all  nations,  from  the  extremities  of  the 
earth,  ever  go  up  three  times  in  a  year  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to 
worship  and  to  offer  sacrifice  there  ?  And  can  it  be  rationally  sup- 
posed, that  David  uttered  such  words  as  those  to  which  I  have  just 
adverted,  in  reference  merely  to  Judaism?  The  whole  object  of 
the  present  quotation  is  merely  to  show,  that  Christ  is  exliibited 
in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  having  recognised  men  in  thg  quality 
of  brethren,  d^sXfo^;. 

'£y  fiec((i  sxxkriffiag  Ifivridw  <n,  among  the  assembly  I  will  praise  thee, 
q.  d.  in  or  among  the  assembly  of  my  brethren,  i.  e.  of  men,  will  I 
celebrate  thy  praise.  In  the  Hebrew,  the  words  '^ijt^^  and  Snip  ?l\n3 
correspond  to  each  other,  and  are  equivalent  to  each  other.  The 
first  part  of  the  apostle's  quotation,  is  most  directly  to  the  point 
which  he  is  labouring  to  illustrate  and  confirm ;  the  second  part  (as 
in  many  like  cases)  appears  to  be  cited  principally  because  of  the 
intimate  connexion  which  exists  between  it  and  the  preceding  paral- 
lelism, and  because  the  memory  of  those  whom  he  addressed  would 
be  assisted  by  a  quotation  at  large  of  the  whole  verse.  Still,  in 
the  second  part  the  implication  is,  that  he  who  'sings  praiseMn  the 
midst  of  the  assembly/  must  be  like  them  and  one  of  their  number. 

Ver,  13.  Ka^  vaX/y,  and  again  [he  says],  syoj  m/Mu  vs^iroMi  It 
aurf,  I  confide  in  him^  or  /  will  cofyfide  in  him.  But  whence  is  this 
quoted?  In  Ps.  xviii.  3,  the  Hebrew  has  ^1  HDnK,  which  the 
Seventy  render  sXcr/w  aur^;  in  Sam.  xxii.  3,  the  same  Hebrew  words 
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occur,  which  they  render  according  to  the  phraseology  of  our  text^ 
^s^oi^ojg  itrofiMi  i'ff  aurip.  Some  critics  have  defended  tlie  opinion, 
that  the  quotation  of  the  apostle  is  from  one  of  these  passages.  But 
as  it  is  plain,  not  only  that  the  Messiah  is  not  described  or  alluded 
to  in  these  passages,  but  also  that  the  Jews  have  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  interpret  them  as  referring  to  him ;  so  there  is  surely  no 
need  of  defending  this  position,  if  another  passage  as  apposite  as 
these  can  be  found,  which  is  less  exceptionable  in  regard  to  its  ap- 
plication. Critics  are  pretty  generally  agreed,  therefore,  that  Is. 
viii.  17,  is  quoted,  the  Hebrew  of  which  is  *\b  ^-Tl'^p^,  the  Septuagint 
version  of  wliich  is  the  same  as  our  quotation.  This,  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  quotation  immediately  following,  (which  is 
taken  from  Is.  viiL  18,)  renders  it  altogether  probable  that  the 
writer  had  this  place  of  Scripture  in  his  mind,  rather  than  either 
of  the  others,  when  he  made  the  quotations  in  question.  The  He- 
brew *b  ^-H^pl  may  be  rendered,  IwiU  wait  for  him,  or  Itcill  trust 

m 

him.  The  latter  is  adopted  by  the  Septuagint,  and  by  the  apostle. 
The  argument  in  this  case  appears  to  be  this.  '  It  is  men,  who 
eifercise  trust  or  confidence  in  God.  This  is  predicated  of  them  as 
dependent,  and  possessing  a  feeble  nature.  The  same  thing  is  pre- 
dicated of  the  Messiah;  and  consequently  he  possesses  a  naturelike 
theirs,  and  therefore  they  are  his  brethren ;  ig  ivhg  ^dvng.' 

Ka/  TtiXiv  idou,  x.  r.  X,  has  been  adduced  as  an  argument,  that  the 
passage  quoted  here  must  be  from  a  different  pmrt  of  Scripture,  and 
not  from  the  same  paragraph  with  that  of  the  quotation  immediately 
preceding.  But  this  does  not  follow;  for  in  this  same  epistle,  x. 
30,  a  quotation  is  made  from  Deut.  xxxii.  35>  and  another  from 
xxxii.  36,  with  xa/  toKiv  between  them  as  here.  In  such  a  case 
xa;  crocX/y  is  to  be  rendered  and  further,  or  and  moreover.  In  regard 
to  the  design  of  the  writer  here,  in  making  the  citation,  one  may 
say  that  there  are  two  intimations  in  it  of  like  condition  and  na- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  speaker  and  those  to  whom  he  alludes. — 
1.  He  and  they  are  in  like  condition;  for  both  are  "signs  and 
wonders"  to  the  people  of  Israel.  2.  '*  The  children  given  to  him 
by  God,"  show  that  the  like  relation  of  dependence  may  be  predi- 
cated of  both ;  and  consequently,  that  the  children  in  this  case  are 
of  the  like  nature  with  the  father.  The  main  point  is,  that  both 
depend  on  God ;  and  so  both  being  his  children,  they  stand  in  such 
relation  that  he  [the  Saviour]  can  call  them  brethren.  See  Ex- 
cursus X.  for  further  illustration. 

Ver.  14.  Kfxoivwnixc  ca^hg  xai  oifMvn^,  participated  in  fieeh  and 

T  2 
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blood,  i.  c.  possessed  a  nature  human,  a  body  made  up  of  flesh  and 
blood.  See  1  Cor.  xv.  60.  Eph.  vi.  12 ;  and  comp.  Matt.  xvi.  17. 
Gal.  i.  16.  Siraoh  xiv.  18.  The  children  (praidsa)  here  mentioned, 
are  the  same  that  are  described  in  the  preceding  verse,  viz.  the 
disciples,  the  spiritual  children  of  the  Messiah. 

Ka/  avrhg  flragflMrXjjtffw;  ^«rf <rp^g  rZv  ahrZn,  Here  [Ltn^t  is  a  synonyme 
of  xsxo/vfiJi^xf ,  participated  in.  Tla^aicKn^ioti  is  equivalent  to  o/tuuuf,  in 
the  same  manner,  as  well  as.  The  Docetss  exchanged  ^a^^rXijtr/o;; 
liere  for  ofjLotug,  and  then  construed  ofMsug  as  indicating  only  an  a/>- 
pearance  similar  to  flesh  and  blood;  in  opposition  to  whom  the 
Christian  fathers  maintained,  that  ira^a^Xr^dug  signified  ou  doxriTug 

dXX*  aXvi^tvStg,  ou  pavraffrixojg  dXX    ovrug. 

Tuv  avruv,  i.  e.  ffa^xbg  xai  aifiarog.  The  meaning  is,  that  Christ 
had  a  natural  body,  truly  corporeal  and  mortal.  With  this  he  was 
endowed,  in  order  that  he  might  suffer  death  in  it,  and  by  tliat 
death  vanquish  the  spiritual  enemy  of  mankind,  the  great  adver- 
sary of  souls. 

'Iva  diit  ^ocvarou  . . .  r^y  dtd^oXov,that  by  his  death  he  might  subdue  him 
who  has  a  deadly  power^  that  is,  the  deviL  Kara^su  is  scarcely 
used  by  the  Greek  writei-s,  and  when  it  is  employed,  it  has  the 
sense  of  delaying,  rendering  inactive,  hindering,  i.  q.  efimdit^nv,  which 
is  used  to  explain  it  by  the  Scholiast  on  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  760.  In 
this  sense  it  is  often  used  in  the  Apocrypha.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  use  of  the  word  is  not  unfrequent;  but  with  some  lati- 
tude of  signification,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  lexicons.  Here  it 
means  to  render  inefficacious  or  to  subdue,  viz.  Satan  the  spiritual 
enemy  of  man,  who  has  a  deadly  power  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  24 — 26. 
2  Tim.  i.  10.  I  understand  rhv  rh  x^rog  rov  ^avdrou  lyovra.  in  tliis 
plain  and  simple  manner,  which  renders  all  the  speculations  about 
the  power  of  the  devil  to  inflict  the  sentence  of  natural  death  upon 
men  unnecessary ;  and  equally  so,  all  the  efforts  to  show  what  the 
Rabbins  have  taught  about  Sammael,  the  angel  of  death,  INt^D 
JTpn.  That  a  deadly  power,  i.  e.  a  power  of  leading  men  to  sin, 
and  consequently  bringing  them  under  sentence  of  spiritual  death, 
is  ascribed  to  Satan  in  the  New  Testament,  is  sufficiently  plain : 
see  John  xvi.  11.  xii.  31.  xiv.  30.  Eph.  ii.  2.  vi.  12.  Col.  ii.  15. 
2  Cor.  iv.  4.  et  alibi.  In  1  John  iii.  8,  is  a  passage  altogether  of 
the  same  tenor  as  ours.  To  render  null  the  deadly  power  of  Satan, 
is  to  prevent  the  effects  of  it  when  it  leads  men  to  incur  the  sen- 
tence of  spiritual  death,  i.  e.  to  redeem  them  from  the  effects  of  such 
a  sentence,  or  to  redeem  them  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  Gal.  iii. 
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13;  comp.  Rom.  v.  9  seq.  1  Thess.  i.  10.  Even  the  temporal  con-' 
sequences  of  death  are  removed  by. Christ,  1  Cor.  xv.  21.  26,  45, 
52  seq.  Thus  interpreted,  we  have  a  plain  sense  of  the  passage, 
and  one  analogous  to  that  in  many  other  parts  of  tlie  Scriptures. 

Ver,  15.  Ka^  aflraXXagfj  rouroug,,  ..  bwiktiag,  and  free  those  [from 
condemnation],  who,  during  their  whole  lives,  through  fear  of  con- 
demnaticn,  had  been  exposed  to  a  state  of  bondage.  'AcraXXol;]  means 
primarily  to  remove,  to  depel^  to  depart.  But  here  (as  sometimes  in 
classic  authors)  it  means  to  free,  to  liberate.  So  Theophylact, 
tXtu&t^uKrai.  It  may  be  questionable  whether  it  is  connected  with 
^avarou  understood,  or  with  doy>jiag.  Either  way  of  construing  it 
would  make  good  sense,  and  be  apposite  to  the  design  of  the  writer. 
I  have  preferred  to  connect  it  with  ^dmrog,  because  of  the  sentiment 
in  the  preceding  verse,  which  respects  the  ^dmrov  inflicted  by  Satan, 
i.  e.  the  condemning  sentence  of  the  law  incurred  in  consequence 
of  sin,  committed  through  the  wiles  or  temptation  of  Satan. 

4>oC^  Savderou,  I  understand  as  referring  to  the  fear  of  that  con- 
demnation or  punishment  to  which  sin  exposes  men,  not  of  the  fear 
of  natural  death;  for  this  last  is  an  evil  from  which  no  precaution 
can  deliver  us,  and  which  Christians  as  well  as  others  must  suffer, 
notwithstanding  the  death  of  Christ.  But  the  death  of  Christ  has 
freed  them  from  suffering  that  condemnation  or  punishment,  which 
they  feared  might  be  inflicted  in  a  future  life.  This  seems  to  be 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  writer ;  although  it  has  been  generally 
overlooked. 

A/eb  'leavrhg  roD  ^pv,  L  q.  d/eb  icdatii  r^;  ^w^^i  the  inf.  mode  being  here 
used  (often  so  in  the  Greek  classics)  as  a  mere  noun.  But  it  is  not 
the  usage  of  the  older  Greek  writers,  to  put  the  inf.  nomtnascens 
after  an  adjective,  as  here.  We  may,  therefore,  understand  xi^vw 
as  implied  after  'imrrSg.     The  later  Greek,  however,  afford  examples 

like  ours ;  e.  g.  rh  aiidx^irov  tjiv,  rh  aXti&ivhv   tjjv,  Ix  rou  ^^xttfimv  ^fjv, 
Ignat.  Ep.  ad.  Trail. 

*Em)%oi  imv  dwXita^,  had  been  subfected  [obnoxious,  e:iposed]  to  ser- 
vitude, i.  e.  subject  to  a  depressed  and  miserable  condition,  like  that 
of  slaves  under  a  tyrannical  master.  "Kw^oi  comes  from  hixo/Mzt, 
adstringor,  and  so  means  adstrictus,  aUigatus.  It  usually  governs 
the  dative,  as  Matt.  v.  21,  22  bis;  and  thus  in  classic  wiiters. — 
But  it  also  governs  the  genitive,  a^  here;  e.  g.  Matt  xxvi:  66. 
Mark  iii.  29.  xiv.  64.  1  Cor.  xi.  27.  James  ii.  10.  AovXi/a; 
means  the  servile  and  depressed  condition  of  those  who  are  exercised 
with  the  fear  of  death,  i.  e.  of  future  misery ;   or  perhaps  ht^yju 
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^uXttag  means  exposed  to  the  bondage  of  Sataii,  whose  power  had  just 
been  mentioned.  It  is  the  death  of  Christ  which  delivers  th«m 
from  either  or  both.  Comp.  John  viii.  32 — 35>  where,  however^ 
the  douXs/a  referred  to  is  the  servitude  of  sin.  The  deliverance 
spoken  of  is  accomplislied  in  part  here,  Rom.  viii.  14 — 17,  hut  JiUty 
9iXiA  finally  in  another  world,  where  the  pious  are  admitted  to  a  state 
of  confirmed  happiness,  a/c^  tcavrhi  . . .  douXt/a;  seems  to  imply  that 
the  whole  time  of  Ufa  had  been  more  or  less  exposed  to  bondage  y 
which  is  the  case  with  Christians.  From  such  bondage  Christ 
delivers,  and  will  deliver  them,  i.  e.  he  will  save  them  from  future 
misery,  and  from  the  power  of  the  devil ;  and  this  is  the  simple 
sentiment  of  die  text. 

Ver.  16.  Ou  ydi,^  hr^iroM  oLyytKmi  e'TiXa/iCoLfsrou,  moreover  he  doth  not 
extend  aid,  or  (iffbrd  succour,  at  all  to  the  angels;  another  reason  why 
he  took  on  him  a  nature  that  was  human.  He  came  to  the  aid  of 
man;  he  became  like  him,  so  as  the  more  intimately  to  sympathize 
with  him  and  to  help  him.  Td^,  moreover  or  for.  It  stands  as  a 
sign  of  introducing  an  additional  illustration  or  argument,  which 
is  connected  (like  vr.  1 1  seq.)  with  vr.  5,  and  is  designed  to  exhibit 
anoth'er  reason  why  Jesus  took  upon  him  a  nature  that  was  human, 
and  also  to  be  turned  to  the  same  account  as  before.  A^mv,  profecto, 
omnimodOf  certe,  strengthens  the  affirmation,  i.  e.  gives  intensity  to 
it.  'E/jriXafAQoivfrai,  lit  to  grasp,  or  to  take  hold  of  with  the  hand. — 
Hence  figuratively,  (1)  7b  assert  one's  right  to  a  thing;  to  lay  hold 
O/'it  as  one's  own;  and  (2)  To  aid^  help,  succour,  to  take  hold  of 
when  falling  or  in  danger.  In  the  Septuagint  it  answers  to  the 
Hebrew  pTn>  THK,  W^J\  The  Christian  fathers  have  applied  it 
to  the  assumption  of  an  angelic  nature,  which  they  suppose  tlie 
writer  here  denies.  But  the  usus  loquendi  is  against  this;  and  the 
context  also ;  for  the  apostle  had  just  asserted  above,  that  Jesus 
took  on  him  a  nature  human,  and  it  would  be  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  same  sentiment  here,  if  we  construe  vr.  16  as  meaning  thus: 
^He  did  not  assume  the  angelic  nature,  but  that  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham.'  But  if  the  argument  be,  that  '  Jesus  assumed  the 
human  nature,  because  he  was  to  aid  men  and  not  angels,'  thejg[  the 
16th  verse  contains  a  reason  why  the  Saviour  did  and  should  take 
on  him  the  nature  of  a  man;  viz.  that  it  was  altogether  accordant 
with  the  great  object  of  his  mission. 

^in^fiMTOi  *AZ^dfL,  progeny  qf  Abraham,  In  such  a  sense,  pro- 
fane as  well  as  sicred  writers  use  om^fj^.  Is  it  the  natural  or  spirit- 
ual seed  of  Abraham  which  is  here  meant?     Either  will  make  good 
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eense^  and  agree  with  the  object  of  the  writer.  Believers  are  the 
children  of  Abraham,  Gal.  iii.  7 ;  and  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews, 
Rom.  iv.  12 — 18.  ix.  1,  8.  iii.  29,  30.  So  the  assertion  that  Christ 
died  M^  ^amg,  vr.  9,  does  agree  with  the  assertion  that  he  helped 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  who  are  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  So  Kuinoel, 
and  others.  But  although  this  interpretation  may  be  sufficiently 
justified  to  render  it  worthy  of  acceptation,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  does  not  give  the  original  sense  of  the  writer.  He  says, 
*  Christ  had  a  human  nature-  this  it  behoved  him  to  possess,  for 
he  came  to  help  the  seed  of  Abraham,  i.  e.  those,  who,  being  de- 
scended from  Abraham,  possessed  a  nature  that  was  human.'  His 
assertion  extends  merely  to  such  as  he  was  addressing.  But  surely 
this  would  not  imply  a  denial  that  he  helped  any  others,  who  were 
possessed  of  the  same  nature.  So  far  is  it  from  this,  that  it  implies 
the  contrary;  for  the  amount  of  the  assertion  is,  '  He  came  to  help 
those,  who  possessed  a  nature  such  as  that  which  he  had  assumed/ 
.  So  Valckenaer. 

Ver.  17.  '0$if,  an  illative  particle,  whence,  i.  e.  because  he  was 
to  help  the  seed  of  Abraham.  'apiXt  . . .  ofMtu^tivai,  he  must  needs 
be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  i.  e.  to  men,  vs.  10 — 12.  Kard  o'avra, 
i.  e.  in  all  things  requisite  to  constitute  a  nature  truly  human. 
The  meaning  is,  that  he  should  be  wanting  in  none  of  the  innocent 
infirmities,  and  none  of  the  sympathies,  of  man's  nature.  To  de- 
duce more  than  this  from  the  expression  now  in  question,  would 
be  to  do  what  the  writer  plainly  never  designed  should  be  done. 

But  why  must  he  be  made  like  to  his  brethren  ?  'Iva  iXsij/t&iv  yivri- 
roi  rut)  iri&rhi  afx'*^^i9  ^kot  he  might  be  a  compassionate  and  faith- 
ful high  priest.  'EXti/iuiv,  merciful,  sympathizing  unth  those  who  are 
in  distress.  As  those  are  best  adapted  to  this,  who  have  them- 
selves been  sufferers;  so  Jesus  took  on  him  our  nature,  in  order 
that  he  might  suffer  in  it.  n/<fr^;  means  either  faithful  or  wor- 
thy of  trust  and  confidence.  In  the  former  setose  I  take  it  here  ,- 
Kuinoel,  in  tlie  latter.  Jesus  assumed  our  nature,  that  he  might 
qualify  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  exercise  compassion  toward 
us,  and  that  he  might  discharge  with  fidelity  the  duty  laid  upon 
him  as  our  high-priest.  A  priest  to  offer  sacrifice  for  us,  must  be 
homogeneous  with  us.  Such  a  priest  was  Jesus,  faithful  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  office.  What  were  those  duties  ?  They 
were  r^  vr^hg  rhv  ^tSv,  things  which  had  respect  to  God,  i.  e.  services 
of  a  religious  nature.  So  Xen.  Rep.  Laced.  13.  2.  seq.  II,  ra  T^hi 
3fou;,  in  the  like  sense.     The  phrase  ra  ^f>hi  rh  3>oy,  is  elliptical. 
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In  full  it  would  be  thus;   xardi  rd,  w^dyfiara  rd  ^^h^  rhv  ^Uv,  faUhful 
as  to  things,  etc. 

But  what  things  are  these?      'IKigxtcku  r^g  a/na^riai  roD  XaoD. 

The  common  expression  is  l^iKoLca^ku  *n^i  nvS^,  as  in  Lev.  iv.  20, 
26,  31>  35:  or  i^iXd^o^ai  in^i  r9;  a(iM^'iag  riv6i,  Lev.  v.  13.  iv.  35. 
But  e^t>Mcaff0ai  afiMfriag  also  occurs,  Dan.  ix.  24.  1  Sam.  iii.  14. 
Sirach  xxviii.  5.  '1>jUxo/jmi  means  to  render  propUious,  to  appease* 
But  this  sense  it  can  have  directly,  only  when  the  person  appeased 
is  expressed  or  understood  after  the  verb.  Hence  }>Mffxt&^ou  afia^iae 
must  mean  the  same  as  HtX^  *®3,  to  make  appeasement  for  sin^ 
to  cover  sin,  to  make  atonement  for  it  The  Septuagiut  sometimes 
translate  nS)2)  by  ihA^xoiuii,  Christ  then,  as  high  priest,  was  faith- 
ful to  perform  the  peculiar  duty  of  that  oflUce ;  which  was,  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  to  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  people.  How  he  did  this,  is  shown  in  the  sequel  of  the 
epistle.  Here,  only  so  much  is  asserted  as  was  requisite  to  enforce 
the  considerations  which  the  writer  had  immediately  in  view. 

Ver.  18.  'Ev  f  y^iffiyr  since,  i.  q.  Srt  yag,  Hebrew  *lt2>lJ5,  because 
that,  inasmuch  as,     lismvh)i  aurhg  mt^ac&i/g,  he  himself  suffered  when 
exercised  with  trials,     Ust^d^u  means  to  try,  to  put  to  the  proof  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  disposition,  purpose,  capacity,  etc.,  of  any 
one.     This  trial  may  be,  (1)  For  a  good  purpose;  by  subjecting 
one  to  any  evils  or  dangers,  as  God  tiied  (HD!))  Abraham,  Gen. 
xxii.  I  ;  or  by  placing  him  in  cii*cumstances  either  prosperous  or 
adverse  that  are  of  a  peculiar  nature,  as  God  did  Israel,  Ex.  xvi. 
4.   Judg.  ii.  22.     Trial  may  be,  (2)  For  an  evil  purpose ;  as  the 
Pharisees  mi^aaav  'ifjtfoDv,  by  proposing  to  him  ensnaring  and  subtile 
questions.  Matt.  xix.  3  seq.   xxii.  18,  35,  et  sjepc;  or  by  laying 
before  any  one  inducements  to  sin,  as  Satan  does  before  the  minds 
of  men,  1  Cor.  vii.  5.  1  Thess.  iii.  5;  comp.  James  i.  13,  14.     In 
both  of  these  senses  Christ  was  tried.    "  It  pleased  the  Lord  to 
bruise  him,  and  to  put  Iiim  to  grief."   Is.  liii.  10;  also,  "  It  became 
him,  for  whom  and  by  whom  are  aU  things,  to  advance  to  glory 
our  Prince  and  Saviour  did  va^/jidrm."  Heb.  ii.  10.     The  same 
Saviour  was  solicited  by  Satan  to  sin.  Matt.  iv.  1,  3.    Mark  i.  13. 
Luke  iv.  2.      Understood  in  either  way,  then,  the  Saviour  was 
tempted  in  like  manner  as  we  are  {xard  ^dvra,  xaff  6,mt6rfira,  Heb. 
iv.  15),  though  without  sin.    That  he  did  not  yield  to  any  excite- 
ment to  sin,  was  owing  to  the  strength  of  his  virtue  and  holiness, 
not  the  weakness  of  the  temptation  in  itself  considered.      Tempta- 
tion, in  the  second  sense,  is  that  which  is  presetUed  to  the  mitid  as 
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an  indttcement  to  sin,  and  does  not  relate  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
mind  or  person  to  which  it  is  presented.  Men  tempt  God.  They 
tempt  Christ;  and  so  did  Satan;  but  there  never  was  any  disposi- 
tion in  Christ  to  yield  to  it. 

There  are  two  or  tliree  cases,  however,  in  which  the  word 
ms^d^u  seems  to  imply  a  yielding  to  sin,  i.  e.  the  effect  of  ^nt^gfUg 
upon  any  one;  e.  g.  Gal.  vi.  I,  perhaps  James  i.  14.  comp.  &mi^tfT6g, 
not  ifiduced  to  sin,  in  James  i.  13.  But  this  is  an  unusiial  sense  of 
the  word  vtt^d^oii,  and  altogetlier  inapplicable  to  the  Saviour,  who 
was  "  separate  from  sinners/'  Heb.  vii  26.  Christ  then,  ^t^a<f(kig, 
being  proved,  both  by  sufferings  and  by  solicitations  to  sin,  hlvarat 
TfSi  *ini^al^ofMmg  jSofj^qtftt/,  is  fitted  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  succour 
those  who  undergo  either  kind  of  trial.  He  is  not  only  possessed 
of  a  merciful  regard  for  them,  vr.  17.  but  he  has  direct  and  im- 
mediate sympathy  with  them,  the  result  of  his  own  personal  feeling 
and  experience. 

Wonderful  condescension  of  redeeming  love !  Here  is  the  great 
mystery  of  godliness,  God  made  manifest  in  the  flesh.  And  while 
Jesus  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  as  Lord  over  all,  the 
Christian  is  reminded  that  he  does  this  in  his  nature,  as  his  bro- 
thery  vr.  11.  In  the  person  of  Jesus,  man  is  exalted  above  the 
angels:  yea,  he  himself  is  to  attain  a  rank  superior  to  theirs;  for 
while  Jesus  passed  them  by,  vr.  16,  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us, 
in  order  to  exalt  us  above  them,  1  Cor.  vi.  3.  Deeper  and  deeper 
still  becomes  the  mystery.  The  debt  of  gratitude  appears  bound- 
less, when  viewed  in  this  light;  and  the  baseness  of  ingratitude  and 
disobedience  as  boundless  too.  What  Cdn  we  do  less  than  to  lie 
down  in  the  dost,  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  our  guilt,  and  ex- 
claim with  tlie  prophet,  "  Who  is  like  unto  thee?  A  God  forgiving 
iniquity,  and  passing  by  the  offences  of  thine  heritage!" 


CONTENTS. 

Next  to  the  considenUoa  that  the  '*  law  was  ^MrmyiU  }i*  Ayyikan,**  the  grounds  of  its 
pre-eminence  in  the  eetimatioo  of  the  Jews  were,  the  exalted  character  of  Moses^  and  the 
dignity  and  offices  of  the  high  priest,  who  was  the  instrument  of  reconciling  the  people  to 
God,  when  they  had  tost  his  favour  by  similng.  In  respect  to  both  tliese  points,  the  apostle 
undertakes  to  diow  that  the  gospel  has  a  preference,  because  that  Jesus  is  superior.  If  he 
be  compared  with  Moses  as  ^^  JtwiertXt,  curator  adis  sacra  (•'»•»,  vs.  2,  3),  he  will  be 
found  to  excel  him.  If  he  be  compared  with  the  high  priest,  his  superiority  in  every  re- 
spect is  equally  vislbie.  The  first  comparison  is  made  in  iii.  2—6,  and  th€  warning 
against  defection  from  the  gospel  that  immediately  follows  it,  is  continued  through  iii. 
7 — 19  to  iv,  13.  The  writer  Uien  proceeds  with  the  comparison  of  Christ  as  high  priest, 
and  extends  it  through  the  remainder  of  the  doctrinal  part  oif  the  epistle. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Ver.  1.  "o^v,  whefwef  i.  q.  did  rovro,  by  which  Chrysostom  ex* 
presses  the  sense  of  it.  It  refers  to  place,  in  common  usage;  but  it 
is  also  an  illative  in  argument,  particularly  in  our  epistle. 

The  manner  in  which  the  writer  makes  his  transition  herefrom 
one  topic  to  another,  is  deserving  of  notice.  He  had  just  been 
showing  how  and  why  Christ  was  a  ''  merciful  and  faithful  high 
priest,  and  able  to  succour  aUL  who  are  tejnpted."  He  now  adds, 
'  Sdsv,  i.  e.  allowing  these  things  to  be  true,  it  follows  that  we  are 
under  peculiar  obligation  to  contemplate  and  well  examine  the 
Saviour's  character  before  we  venture  to  reject  him.'  But  in 
making  this  suggestion,  the  writer  at  the  same  moment  introduces 
new  topics  for  discussion,  viz.  the  comparison  of  Christ  with  Moses, 
and  with  the  high  priest  under  the  Jewish  dispoosation.  The 
transition  is  almost  insensible,  as  it  is  actually  introduced  under 
the  form  of  a  deduction  from  the  preceding  discussion. 

*  AdfXfo/,  as  applied  by  Christians  to  each  other,  means  one  of  the 
^ame  faith  or  profession,  with  the  adjtmct  idea  of  possessing  a 
friendly,  brotherly  feeling.  Acts  ix.  30.  xi.  29.  1  Cor.  v.  11.  al. 
"Ayiot,  consecrated,  devoted,  i.  e.  to  Christ,  set  apart  as  Christians; 
or  professing  to  be  holy,  pure.  Holy,  in  the  sense  of  actually  pos- 
sessing eternal  purity,  the  apostle  did  not  mean  to  affirm  that  all 
were  whom  he  addressed ;  for  surely  when  the  ancient  prophets 
called  the  whole  Jewish  nation  O'lthlp  (cZyw),  or  ttftlp  XXS  (Xaic 
dyio^),  they  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  every  individual  among 
them  was  spiritually  sanctified.  But  to  remind  his  brethren,  (bre- 
thren in  a  double  sense  here,  as  they  were  also  the  writer^s  kindred 
according  to  the  flesh),  that  they  had  been  consecrated  to  Christ, 
and  sist  apart  as  his  disciples,  and  that  they  professed  to  be  pure, 
was  altogether  adapted  to  prepare  them  for  the  exhortation  to 
fidelity  which  ensues.  In  a  like  sense  the  ancient  prophets  called 
the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  holy,  l£fl*lj^. 

KXri<reug  s^ov^vtou  At,ero;^o/,  lit.  partakers  of  the  heavenly  invitation. 
KKntfii  is  the  invitation  given  on  the  part  of  Christ  and  God  to  men, 
to  partake  of  the  blessings  proffered  by  the  Christian  religion.  It 
doe?  not  appear,  however,  to  designate  the  offers  of  the  gospel 
generally  considered,  and  in  reference  to  all  men  without  discrimi- 
nation ;  for  it  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  only  to  those  who 
by  profession  are  Christians.     KKnaig,  then,  is  the  proffer  of  bless- 
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Jngs  to  such;  the  invitation  given  to  all  the  professed  friends  of  the 
Christian  religion,  to  accept  the  favours  which  the  Redeemer  is 
ready  to  bestow  in  case  of  their  obedience.  The  epithet  e^ou^v/ou 
may  mean,  in  this  case,  that  the  blessings  proffered  are  of  a  ceksticU 
nature.  So  Wahl  and  others,  who  compare  the  phrase  with  r^^ 
&VU  xXfitrtojg,  Phil.  iii.  14.  Thus  interpreted  the  implication  of  the 
passage  would  be,  that  the  proffered  blessings  of  the  gospel  were 
mv^dvsa,  in  distinction  from  those  offered  under  the  law,  i.  e.  they 
are  of  a  higher,  more  spiritual,  more  sublime  nature.  But  hrou^vku 
may  also  mean,  that  the  xX^^m  was  given  from  heaven,  i.  e.  by  one 
from  heaven,  viz.  Christ ;  comp.  xii.  25  and  ii.  3.  Understood  in 
either  way^  it  is  apposite  to  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  and  well 
adapted  to  urge  upon  his  readers  their  obligation  to  adhere  to  the 
Christian  religion. 

Karavon^art,  observe  wett^  consider  attentively,  perpendite,  ad  emi" 
mum  revocaie;  and  this,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  tempted 
to  swerve  from  their  fidelity  to  Christ,  out  of  excessive  regard  to 
the  Mosaic  institutes ;  for  Christ,  as  the  writer  proceeds  to  show, 
was  in  all  respects  superior  to  Moses. 

T^v  &v6<froXov ....  fifM!i¥,  (he  apostle  and  high  priest  of  our  religion. 
The  appellation  dcr6<rroX6r,  which  is  a  acra^  XiySfAiwv  as  applied  to 
Christ,  has  given  rise  to  much  philological  and  critical  discussion. 
The  word  itself  may  convey  two  ideas,  which  are  nearly  related 
but  not  identical.  (1)  'ATSerokog  is  equivalent  to  6  ain<fra\fi,mi;  as 
Thomas  Magister  explains  it,  quoting  Demosthenes  as  employing  it 
in  this  manner.  So  Origen  *.  lxa<frog  ruv  Ttft/irofMvojy  &*t6  nvoe,  a'T6<frcX6i 
iifti  roD  irtft^dvrog,  in  Johan.  p.  398.  ed.  Col.  It  means,  then,  anp 
messenger,  any  person  commissioned  or  sent  to  perform  duties  of  any 
hind  for  another,  and  particularly  to  make  known  his  will,  desire,  at 
command;  in  which  sense  it  is  commonly  employed  by  the  New  Tes- 
tament writers.  (2)  The  Jews  applied  the  term  rP^,  from  r6t^ 
mitterCf  to  the  minister  of  the  synagogue,  i.  e.  the  person  who  pre- 
sided over  it  and  directed  all  its  ofRcers  and  affairs,  the  curator  of 
all  its  concerns,  <ediiuus,  negotii  csdis  sacrtB  curator ;  see  Buxtorf 
Lex.  Chald.  verbum  rP^,  and  Vitringa  de  Vet.  Synag.  Lib.  III. 
P.  2.  c.  2.  In  either  of  these  senses  it  may  be  understood,  in  the 
passage  under  consideration.  Interpreted  agreeably  to  the  first 
sense  of  d^^tfroXo^,  the  meaning  would  be,  that  Christ  is  the  mes- 
senger of  God  to  men,  in  order  to  communicate  his  will,  and 
accomplish  the  business  to  be  done  for  the  establishment  of  the 
new  dispensation.      But  the  particular  reason  why  he  is  called 
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aT5<rroXo(  here,  lies  pmbably  in  the  comparison  which  the  writer  is 
about  to  make  of  Jesus,  the  head  of  the  new  dispensation,  with 
Moses  the  head  of  the  old.  When  Moses  received  a  divine  com- 
mission to  become  the  leader  and  head  of  the  Israelites,  God  says 

to  him,  ^ITD^*  ^  A«^^  ^^*^  ^Aee;  which  idea  is  frequently  repeated. 
Ex  iii.  10,  12, 14,  15.  Moses  was  then  IT^,  arr6<froXof,  in  respect 
to  this  important  business.  Jesus,  in  like  manner,  was  sent  on  an 
errand  of  the  like  kind,  but  of  still  greater  importance.  He  was 
sent  by  the  Father  for  this  purpose,  John  iii.  34.  v.  36,  37.  vi.  29. 
X.  36,  al.  Now,  as  the  writer  was  just  about  to  make  a  comparison 
between  Christ  and  Moses,  it  was  very  natural  that  he  should  call 
Christ  air6<rroXoy,  i.  e.  one  sent  or  commissioned  of  God,  because  Moses 
was  thus  sent;  as  the  passages  above  cited  prove. 

We  might  acquiesce  in  this  explanation,  as  most  interpreters  have 
done,  were  it  not  that  one  still  better  may  be  found,  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  a^otrroKoi  is  here  employed  in  the  second  or  Jewish  sense 
as  explained  above.  The  apostle  proceeds  immediately  to  speak 
of  Moses  and  of  Christ  as  presiding  over  and  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  oTxo;  committed  respectively  to  them,  vs.  2—4 ;  i.  e. 

each  was  a  'VflSfn  H^C^,  Ayyt^og  Ixxknaiag,  curator  tedis  sacrte, 
airiftrdkiiiQ  in  the  Jewish  sense.  This  certainly  gives  a  meaning 
more  apposite  to  the  context,  and  indeed  a  sense  which,  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  seems  to  be  a  necessary  one.  The  general  idea  of 
being  sent  of  God,  or  divinely  commissioned,  is  retained ;  inasmuch 
as  Moses  was  thus  sent  and  commissioned,  and  with  him  the  com- 
parison is  made.  The  meaning  then  is,  tliat  if  the  curator  csdis 
sacrce  et  novte  be  compared  witli  the  curator  adis  sacra  et  antiqtuB, 
the  result  will  be  such  as  the  sequel  discloses. 

Ka/  &^n^iay  high  priest.  Two  reasons  may  be  given  for  this 
appellation ;  the  one,  that  in  Ps.  ex.  4,  the  Messiah  is  so  named ; 
the  other,  that  the  writer  means  to  compare  him,  in  the  sequel,  as 
making  atonement  for  men  by  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  which  he 
offered,  with  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  who  made  expiation  for 
the  people.  The  latter  I  regard  as  the  principal  reason  of  the 
appellation  here. 

T^(  o^oXo/Za;  ii(i,o!iv,qf  our  profession  or  confession;  i.  e.  the  apostle 
and  high  priest  whom  we  have  confessed  or  acknowledged  as  ours. 
Thus  they  had  done  when  they  became  Christians.  'O/toXo^/a;  is 
used  here  as  an  adjective  or  participle;  and  the  phrase  is  equivalent 
to  a^'^oXov  TifiZiv  xai  a^t%^6a.  hfMiKvyo{tfi,tvov,  i.  e.  the  apostle  and  high 
priest  T7ii  'xi<fTi<ai  fifiojv  (as  Chrysostom  paraphrases  it),  in  whom  we 
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have  believed,  or  whom  we  have  acknowledged  as  ours.  Comp. 
2  Cor.  ix.  13,  rji  hmrayfi  rn^  ofMikoyia^  bfMav,  your  prqfessed  subjec^ 
tion;  Heb.  x.  23.  iv.  14. 

Others  take  hfiokoyiai  in  the  sense  of  covenant  (i1^)>  which  the 
word  sometimes  has  in  profane  writers ;  see  Schleus.  Lex.  in  ver- 
bum.  This  sense  of  the  word  would  not  be  inapposite  here,  inas- 
much as  it  would  convey  the  idea  of  an  engagement  or  covenant  made 
Mrith  Christ,  by  those  whom  the  apostle  is  addressing.  But  as  this 
use  of  the  word  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament,  it  would  hardly 
be  proper  to  admit  it  here. 

The  writer  now  proceeds  to  show  the  reason  why  the  Hebrews 
ought  attentively  to  regard  Jesus,  in  respect  to  the  two  great  points 
of  comparison  which  he  had  hinted  at,  by  applying  to  him  the 
epithets  a^6<rro7^i  and  A^n^ivg, 

Ver.  2.  TiKtriy,  faithfuly  i.e.  he  fully  and  truly  performed  the 
duties  of  his  station.  See  ii.  17,  where,  in  like  manner,  he  is  called 
'ffiftrhi  a^n^iug.  Others  interpret  in<fr6g,  entrusted  with  or  worthy  of 
trust;  a  sense,  indeed,  which  the  word  sometimes  has;  but  it  is  not 
so  apposite  here.  T^  mtftsawt  ocurov,  to  him  who  constituted  or  ap- 
pointed him,  viz.  as  d^r^irroXoy ;  to  him  who  sent  him,  John  x.  36, 
i.  e.  to  him  who  made  him  ijh^p  curator  cedis  sacra.     So  Imlna, 

m 

Mark  iii.  14. 

Tf>  o7x(fi  aurou,  his  house,  i.  e.  family,  meaning  the  Jewish  nation, 
or  his  worshipping  people.  O7xo^  evidently  does  not  mean  temple 
here,  for  that  was  not  built  in  the  time  of  Moses;  nor  does  it  mean 
tabernacle,  for  over  that  iVaron  presided,  and  not  Moses.  It  means, 
then,  the  spiritual  house  committed  to  Moses,  i.  e.  the  Jewish  nation 
who  were  to  be  guided,  regulated,  and  instructed  in  spiritual  things, 
by  the  revelations  which  he  gave  them.  So  Chrysostom,  who  sub- 
stitutes >m6v  as  an  explanation  of  oJxov,  So  in  English  we  use  house 
for  family^  and  church  (o7xog  ^tov)  for  the  worshippers  in  it.  More- 
over it  is  only  in  this  way,  that  a  comparison  can  be  made  between 
Moses  and  Christ;  as  the  latter  was  not  the  minister  of  any  literal 
house,  but  Curator  tsdis  Dei  sacrcB  et  spiritualis,  Comp.  1  Tim. 
iii.  15.  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  oUoq  mx^fiaTixSi.    Eph.  ii.  20—22.  Heb.  iii.  6. 

The  sentiment  of  vr.  2  is,  that  with  regard  toyf^/rft/y  in  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  his  office,  as  head  of  the  new  dispensation,  Christ 
yields  not  in  any  respect  to  Moses,  who  (as  the  Scripture  testifies. 
Num.  xii.  7),  was  faithful  in  respect  to  all  his  duties  toward  the 
people  of  God  that  were  committed  to  his  care.  In  this  respect 
there  is  no  inferiority.     In  another  respect,  however,  Christ  may 
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justly  claim  great  superiority  over  Moses;  as  the  writer  now  goes 
on  to  show. 

Ver.  3.  A6^fii»  honour ,  dignity,  regard;  governed  in  the  gen.  by 
fi^iurai,  'H^iurai,  is  worthy,  deserves,  is  counted  worthy.  'A^i6u  also 
means,  not  unfrequently,  to  obtain,  to  acquire  ;  e.  g.  0/  xara^m&tmg 
rni  roD  ^rvfu/xaro^  x^f'^^^y  those  who  have  obtained  the  grace  of  the 

Spirit,  Chrysostom  I.  p.  730 ;  r^^  knyvtaMug  rod  ovro;  ^1)  xara^iou^svo^, 

not  having  obteuned  a  knowledge  of  what  is  real,  Basil  I.  p.  515. 
In  a  similar  way  it  is  also  used  in  the  classics ;  as  rm  fityierm  dgj^ 
o{tfjAvog,  having  obtained  the  greatest  honours,  Lys.  Orat.  p.  101.  ed« 
Taylor.  But  still,  this  is  not  the  usual  sense  of  the  word :  nor 
does  it  so  well  fit  the  passage  under  consideration  as  the  other  and 
usual  meaning,  although  many  commentators  have  preferred  it 
M^fii  «tt^  Moutf^y,  ghry  in  comparison  with  Moses,  as  in  Hebrew 
TtptSO  1^23.  See  on  i.  4»  9,  where  <rafa  is  employed  in  the  same  way. 

Ka^  otfov  may  signify  in  proportion  asj  as  much  as,  and  may  have 
relation  here  to  vXtiowg  in  the  first  member  of  the  verse.  The  usual 
Greek  method  of  expression  in  such  cases  is  r6^ ....  5^,  etc.  But 
I  prefer  the  rendering  in  as  much  as,  because  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
position seems  to  require  it.     So  Schulz,  Eng.  Version,  al. 

Wktiom  rififiv  x,  r.  X.,  he  who  builds  a  house,  has  more  honour  than 
the  house;  i.e.  the  difference  between  the  honour  due  to  Moses  and 
that  due  to  Christ,  is  as  great  as  between  the  honour  due  to  the 
founder  of  a  house  [family]  and  that  which  should  be  paid  to  the 
family  which  he  founds;  or  between  the  honour  due  to  the  archi- 
tect that  framed  a  building,  and  that  due  to  the  building  itself.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  in  which  of  these  senses  the  writer  meant  that 
the  words  should  be  taken.  Either  fits  his  purpose.  Either  is  de- 
signed to  show  that  Christ,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  the  head  of 
the  new  spiritual  house,  is  also  the  founder  of  it ;  while  Moses, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  spiritual  house,  was  himself 
only  one  of  the  household.  As  a  steward  or  overseer  of  a  house, 
while  he  is  curator  of  all  in  the  house,  is  still  but  a  servant;  so 
Moses  (as  asserted  in  vr.  5,)  was  but  a  servant,  while  Christ,  who 
was  curator,  was  also  Son,  and,  therefore,  "  heir  and  lord  of  all." 
The  point  of  comparison  between  Moses  and  Christ,  in  which  the 
latter  appears  to  have  a  decided  preference,  is  not  the  being  at  the 
head  of  God's  house  or  family,  for  such  an  office  Moses  sustained; 
but  it  consists  in  this,  viz.  that  while  Moses  was  curator,  he  was 
also  ^t^uv ;  but  while  Christ  was  curator,  he  was  at  the  same 

time  vi6g,  and  xara^ivdart^i  o7xou. 
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Karatnuud^w  means  to  Jumish,  to  Jit  up,  to  make  ready,  i.  c.  for 
use;  also  to  construct,  prepare,  build,  condere,  exstruere.  In  some 
cases  it  seems  to  combine  the  idea  of  constructing  and  Jumishing, 
both  of  inrhich  indeed  are  included  under  the  general  idea  of  pre- 
paring or  making  ready  for  use;  e.  g.  Heb.  ix.  2 — 6.  The  Seventy 
sometimes  used  this  word  in  order  to  translate  Hj^,  e.  g.  in  Prov. 
xxiii.  5.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  5;  sometime^  they  employed  it  as  cor- 
responding to  1^12,  as  in  Is.  xl.  28.  xliii.  7.  So  the  book  of  Wis- 
dom,  ix. 2,  ''By  thy  wisdom  xarf6xt{taaai  rhv  av&^uvo¥,  thou  kast  create 
[formed]  man'*  In  our  text,  xaratrxeuatra^  aMv,  scil. olxov, is  equiva- 
lent to  the  Latin  condere  domum.  But  as  o7xog  here  means  family, 
household,  so  xaratnuudifdi  must  be  taken  in  a  sense  that  will  corre- 
spond to  this,  viz.  that  of  establishing,  instituting,  founding. 

Others  render  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  thus;  inasmuch  as  he 
who  founded  the  household  hath  greater  honour  from  the  house,  un- 
derstanding rifL^v  o7xou  to  be  the  honour  which  the  house  renders, 
and  thus  making  oItlw  dependent  on  r/^&^y  instead  of  tekisom.  Storr 
translates  the  whole  verse  thus :  For  Christ  hath  a  preference  above 
Moses,  the  greater  in  proportion  as  this  house  is  more  highly  estimated 
by  its  founder.  But  these  methods  of  rendering,  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  improbable  and  forced  construction  which  they  give  to  the 
language  of  the  verse,)  would  constrain  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  apo- 
dosis,  which  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  evidently  contains.  Christ, 
says  the  apostle,  has  more  glory  than  Moses.  How?  or  how  much 
more?  The  answer  is;  'As  much  more  as  is  due  to  the  founder 
of  a  family,  [or  to  the  architect  of  a  building,]  above  that  which 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  family  itself  [or  to  the  edifice  which  is  reared]. 
In  other  words,  Christ  is  to  be  honoured  as  the  head  axkd  founder  of 
the  o7xo;,  which  has  been  erected ;  Moses,  only  as  the  head;  for  he 
himself  wasstill  a  part  of  the  oTxo;  itself,  ug  ^s^d^uv,  vr.5.  Interpreted 
in  any  other  way,  the  whole  force  of  the  comparison  seems  to  vanish. 
In  this  way  it  is  (to  say  the  least)  intelligible,  if  not  quite  simple. 
If  the  reader  wishes  to  see  the  endless  discrepancies  among  critics 
about  this  and  the  following  verse,  he  may  consult  Wolfii  Cure 
Philol.,  or  Dindorf 's  edition  of  Ernesti  in  Ep.  ad  Hebraeos. 

Ver.  4.  This  verse  has  been  a  kind  of  qffendiculum  criticorum  in 
past  ages,  and  has  never  yet,  in  any  commentary  which  I  have  seen, 
been  satisfactorily  illustrated.  The  difficulty  lies  not  in  the  simple 
sentiment  of  the  verse  by  itself  considered  (for  there  is  none  in 
this  respect);  nor  in  the  words,  which  in  themselves  are  not  obscure; 
but  in  discovering  and  explaining  the  connexion  in  which  this  verse 
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stands  with  the  context,  and  how  it  modifies  or  affects  it.  If  tlie 
verse  be  entirely  omitted,  and  the  third  verse  be  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  fifth,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  wanting,  nothing 
omitted  that  is  at  all  requisite  to  finish  the  comparison  which  the 
writer  is  making.  Nay,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  adheres 
to  the  fourth  verse,  the  mind  is  greatly  relieved  by  the  omission  of 
it;  and  little  is  then  presented,  which  raises  doubts  or  scruples  about 
the  object  of  the  writer.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the 
verse  in  question  is  a  mere  gloss;  at  least  none  from  manuscripts  or 
versions,  which  is  of  any  value.  We  must  receive  it,  then,  as  a 
part  of  the  text,  the  integrity  of  which  (however  difficult  the  pas- 
sage may  be)  cannot  be  made  to  depend  on  our  ability  to  explain  it. 

Ila;  yA^  o7xo( . . .  ^$6g,  we  may  translate  thus :  every  kouse  is  buili  by  * 
some  one;  but  he  who  formed  ail  things  is  God.  But  what  are  the 
all  things  (rc^  ^avra)  ¥(hich  are  firmed  or  buHtf  The  universe?  Or 
all  o7xoi,  all  dispensations,  viz.  both  the  Jews  and  Christians?  The 
context  seems  to  demand  the  latter  meaning ;  the  former  has  com- 
mon usage  in  its  favour.  Is  it  appropriate  to  construe  it  agreeably 
to  this  usage  ?  It  is  directly  to  the  writer's  purpose,  to  show  that 
every  dispensation  must  of  necessity  have  some  founder,  and  that 
this  founder  was  Christ.  But  how  is  this  shown?  To  say  that 
God,  simply  considered,  was  the  author  qf  all  things,  would  not  be 
to  show  that  Christ  was  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
oixo/.  Indeed,  I  can  see  no  possible  connexion  of  this  proposition, 
with  the  object  which  the  writer  has  in  view.  Nor  can  I  see  how 
Christ  is  shown  by  him  to  be  k  founder  at  all,  unless  I  understand 
him  to  assert  this  to  be  the  fact,  because  Christ  is  divine  or  is  3s^c. 
The  argument  would  then  stand  thus :  '  God  is  the  author  of  all 
things,  i.  e.  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  o7xoi ;  Christ  is  God ;  of 
course  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  original  author  or  founder  of 
these  dispensations.'  The  fact  itself  that  Christ  is  ^t6g,  it  would 
seem  the  writer  could  not  hesitate  to  assert,  after  what  he  has  said, 
chap.  i.  8 — 12.  John  (i.  1)  asserts  the  same  thing;  and  Paul,  in 
Rom.  ix.  5,  and  in  other  places.  I  must  regard  the  expression  here, 
as  predicated  of  what  the  writer  had  said  in  chap.  i.  respecting  the 
Son.  The  amount  then  of  the  reasoning  seems  to  be:  '  Consider 
that  Christ,  as  Sio;  and  the  former  of  all  things,  must  be  the  author 
too  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations;  which  shows  that 
a  glory  belongs  to  him,  not  only  in  his  mediatorial  office  and  his 
being  at  the  head  of  the  new  dispensation,  but  also  as  the  founder 
both  of  this  and  the  Jewish  dispensation  in  his  divine  character; 
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while  Moses  is  to  be  honoured  only  as  the  head  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, in  the  quality  of  a  commissioned  superintendent,  but  not 
as  author  and  founder.' 

All  other  methods  of  oonstructing  this  passage  seem  to  me  to  fail 
of  making  it  contribute  to  the  writer's  purpose ;  and  this  is,  in  my 
view,  an  insuperable  objection  against  them.  Kuinoel  says:  ^'God 
is  the  founder  of  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  family;''  and  then 
he  cites  with  approbation  Boehme,  who  says :  ^'  the  words  o  de . . . . 
3f^^  mean,  that  the  Messiah  (whom  the  writer  had  tacitly  called 
xaratfxsuatfttyra),  is  not  literally  and  absolutely  to  be  so  named,  but 
only  in  so  far  as  God,  the  supreme  founder  of  all  things,  had 
constituted  him  such,  i.  e.  so  far  as  God  had  constituted  tlie  church 
by  Christ'*  And  Bloomfield,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament, adopts  the  exposition  of  Newcome,  the  jsubstance  of  which 
is,  that  vr.  4th  affirms,  that  *  Christ  is  the  visible  representative  of 
the. supreme  God,  the  ultimate  head  of  all  things;'  which  in  sub- 
stance comes  to  the  same  thing  as  the  exegesis  of  Boehme  and 
Kuinoel.  But  where,  I  ask,  is  such  an  intimation  here?  The  fact 
itself  I  do  not  caU  in  question  at  all;  but  how  is  it  to  the  present 
purpose  of  the  writer,  whose  design  is  to  show  the  superiority  of 
Christ  to  Moses?  Moses,  as  the  delegate  of  God,  was  the  foimder 
of  the  Jewish  institution  j  and  if  Christ,  as  those  commentators 
assert,  is  merely  declared  to  be  only  a  ddegaied  fmnder,  then  in 
what  way  does  the  writer  make  out  the  superiority  of  Christ  to 
Moses?  Both  were  delegates  of  the  same  God;  and  both  founders 
of  a  new  and  divine  dispensation.  If  Christ,  then,  is  not  here  as- 
serted to  be  fyunder  in  some  other  character  than  that  of  delegate, 
I  am  unable  to  perceive  any  force  in  the  writer's  argument. 

Still,  I  admit  the  difficulty  of  the  passage,  and  could  hardly  ven- 
ture to  build  principles  of  theology  upon  it,  until  the  illustration 
is  clearer  and  more  certain.  I  must  say,  however,  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  of  Cramer  (whose  exposition  agrees  with  that 
which  I  have  given  above),  that  I  cannot  help  wondering  that  any 
interpreters  should  come  with  confidence  to  an  exposition  such  as 
that  of  Kuinoel  and  Boehme.  I  am  aware  that  the  interpretation 
which  I  have  given,  implies  that  the  sentence  of  the  apostle  in  vr. 
4  is  an  enthymeme;  it  wants  the  conclusion,  viz.  Christ  is  God. — 
But  if  Christ  is  iia^  founder  of  all  dispensations,  and  he  who  founds 
all  is  God,  I  do  not  see  why  this  is  not  sufficiently  implied.  The 
expositions  which  differ  from  this,  are  largely  canvassed  and  solidly 
refntc»d  by  Cramer. 
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Ver.  5.  'Ev  Sk(f}  rp  olxtft  avrov,  in  aU  his  house;  not  M  rh  osmv 
auTou,  aver  his  house^  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  following  verse,  where 
the  writer  speaks  of  Christ  I  think  the  writer  means  here  to  make 
a  distinction,  by  these  diflFerent  modes  of  expression,  between  the 
relation  of  Moses  to  the  house  in  which  he  was  ^f  aflrwv,  and  that 
of  Christ  to  the  house  over  which  he  was  u%.  The  former  was 
h  rjD  oixtf),  in  the  house,  i.  e.  he  himself  belonged  to  the  family  of 
God,  was  simply  a  member  of  it  in  the  capacity  of  Si^cUrwv ;  while 
the  latter  was  M  r&v  o/xoy,  over  the  house,  i.  e.  lord  of  the  house, 
founder  and  proprietor  of  it. 

AumJ,  HIS,  i.  e  ,  God's  house,  both  in  vr.  2  and  here.  OocTs  house- 
hold means,  those  who  profess  to  be  his  worshij^rs,  to  belong  to 
him.  In  both  cases  auroD  might  refer  to  Christ,  by  writing  it  thus, 
avrov,  were  it  not  that  in  Num.  xii.  7  (from  which  the  passage  is 
quoted),  the  language  is  my  house  QTX^2f) ;  and  it  is  God  who  says  this. 
The  sense,  however,  would  not  be  materially  changed  by  referring 
avrov  to  Christ.  The  scope  of  the  sentence  does  not  depend  on  this; 
for  whether  you  say  wxo^  cturoD  is  the  family  of  God,  or  of  Christ, 
the  same  pei^ns  are  designated  by  the  word  o/xo^  in  both  cases. 

0f^a4rwy,  according  to  general  usage,  differs  from  doDXo;  and  6}xf- 
Tfig,  being  a  more  honourable  appellation.  E.  g,  the  correlate  of 
3ouXo^  and  oiximig  is  dt^6rfig;  but  ^^dvm  is  related  to  varii^,  x^^wq,  or 
I3a<ri%ji(fi.  In  English,  we  should  call  the  former  a  servant  or  a  slave ; 
the  latter,  an  assistant,  on  usher,  a  helper,  etc.  The  Heb.  13;^, 
however,  means  servants  of  every  or  any  rank.  But  Tt\rV^  ^^, 
servants  of  Jehovah,  is  always  an  appellation  of  honour.  In  the 
East,  courtiere  of  the  highest  rank  pride  themselves  in  the  appel- 
lation of  king's  servants.  The  word  Sig(k-«f  is  very  happily  applied 
by  the  Seventy,  and  after  them  in  the  present  case  by  our  author, 
to  Moses,  who  was  a  servant  of  Jehovah  in  a  highly  honourable 
sense;  comp.  Josh.  i.  1,  2.  After  all,  the  "^t^d^w  is  inferior  to  the 
varri^  or  xu^/og  of  a  family.  Moses,  therefore,  was  inferior  to  Christ, 
who  was  x6g/o;  o7xou  3wu. 

E/c  fJM^v^iov  rm  >.aX»»tfijffoAt«v«y,  for  the  testifying  of  those  things 
which  were  to  be  declared,  i.  e.  to  make  disclosures  to  the  Israelites 
of  tliose  things  which  were  to  be  revealed  under  the  ancient  dis- 
pensation, or  during  the  Mosaic  period.  The  meaning  is,  that 
Moses  was  a  ^t^dTuv  of  God,  for  delivering  to  the  people  the  ancient 
oracles.  Ma^f/ov  may  signify  either  instruction,  or  declaration, 
publication;  just  as  fjM^^ita  signifies  in  the  New  Testament,  docere, 
insHtuere,  and  also  declarare,  notumfacere  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
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lexicons.  AaXfihi<»fi€vm  may  also  mean,  either  things  to  be  an- 
nounced, published,  or  things  to  be  inculcated,  taught.  The  sense 
will  not  be  materially  altered  by  either  method  of  translation. 
The  meaning  will  still  be  simply^  that  Moses  was  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  delivering  to  the  people  divine  communications,  or  he  was 
to  teach  them  in  matters  of  religion. 

Ver.  6.  x^igrhi  Ss  ....  hfMv  nM^i,  but  Christ  as  a  Son,  over  his 
house,  whose  house  we  are^  i.  e.  to  whose  family  we  belong,  we  who 
have  made  a  Christian  profession;  meaning  himself  and  those 
whom  he  addressed.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say;  <  We  now  belong 
not  to  the  house  over  which  Moses  was  placed,  but  to  Ihat  which 
Christ  governs  or  administers.'  Avrou,  his,  L  e.  God's,  our  English 
translators  have  rendered  ks  if  written  abrov,  sc,  iaurou,  his  own  ;  so 
Beza,  Vogel,  Erasmus,  Heinrichs,  Kuinoel,  and  others.  But 
Stephens,  Mill,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Knapp,  and  Titmann 
read  a&roD,  as  I  have  translated. 

The  writer  adds,  however,  that  we  really  belong  to  the  house 
which  Christ  governs,  lawn^  r^y  va^dav ....  xard^^uf^ev,  provided 
we  hold  fast  unio  the  end  our  confidence  andjoyjvl  hope,  Ua^6ia 
means  originally  the  liberty  of  speaking  boldly  without  fear  or  re- 
straint; and  comes  etymologically  from  ^a^<^  and  ^tf/^.  The 
secondary  sense  is,  boldness^  confidence.  Kauxfif^^  primarily  means, 
gloriatio,  the  at^  of  glorying^  or  that  in  which  we  glory  or  joy  ; 
secondarily,  it  means  joj^,  ghry,  etc.  I  take  the  phrase  as  a  hen- 
diadys.  'EX^r/do;  is  the  subject,  and  fuihyrifia  qualifies  it;  as  is  often 
the  case  with  similar  constructions,  in  many  parts  of  the  sacred 
writings,  e.  g.  1  Tim.  vi.  17.  Philem.  vi.  Rom.  vi.  4.  Col.  ii.  5. 
2  Cor.  iv.  7.  Gal.  ii.  14.  Here  the  Gen.,  as  in  the  instance  before 
us,  is  the  principal  noun,  and  the  other  noun  joined  with  it,  what- 
ever case  it  may  be  in,  serves  only  in  the  office  of  an  adjective. 
More  usually,  indeed,  tlie  noun  in  the  Gen.  serves  the  office  of  an 
adjective,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Hebrew-Greek.  But  the  above 
cases  show,  that  the  noun  which  precedes  the  Gen.  not  unfrequently 
serves  the  same  end;  and  such  too  is  the  case  in  Hebrew,  as  may 
be  seen  in  my  Heb.  Gramm.  Sect.  440. 

The  cot^dence  and  joyful  hope  here  mentioned,  is  that  which  the 
Christian  religion  inspires.  This  must  be  held  fitQoJav,firm,  stead- 
fast.  BfCa/air  here  agrees,  in  respect  to  grammatical  construction, 
with  ««^^<r/av  the  remoter  noun  in  the  preceding  phi*ase,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  fact  in  such  cases,  but  it  is  related  to  the  whok  phrase 
in  regard  to  its  meaning.     Si;  riXou^,  to  the  end,  i.  e.  of  life;  in  other 
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words,  ^  We  must  persevere  to  the  last,  in  maintaining  our  Cliristian 
profession ;  we  must  never  abandon  the  confident  and  joyful  hope 
which  it  inspires,  if  we  mean  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Christ/ 

Ver.  7.  Ai6,  wherefiire,  i.  e.  because  Christ  is  superior  to  Moses 
and  has  higher  claims  upon  us,  hearken.  Christian  brethren,  to  the 
admonition  which  I  give  you,  in  the  words  by  which  the  Israelites 
of  old  were  warned. — KoL^ug  Xiyn  rh  ^mv/iM  rb  dyiov,  i.  e.  as  the  divine 
word,  Ps.  95,  given  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  saith ;  comp. 
Acts  i.  16.  xxviii.  25.  This  is  one  of  the  various  ways  of  appealing 
to  the  Scripture,  which  was  osual  in  the  time  of  the  apostles;  and 
which  is  still  practised  by  our  churches.  It  involves  the  idea,  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  given  by  divine  inq>iration,  are  Sf^tmutfroi. 

^^/M^,  Uxlay,  now,  at  present^  like  the  Hebrew  CATT,  to  whicli 
it  corresponds.  '£dv  rQ;  ^wvij^  aunoD  &xo{f(rfin,  when  or  whilst  ye  hear 
his  voice.  So,  perhaps,  idv  may  be  rendered  like  the  Hebrew  UVt, 
to  which  it  corresponds;  comp.  John  vi.  62.  xii.  32.  xiii.  20.  xiv. 
3.  1  John  iii.  2.  So  Sept.  for  D»,  Prov.  iii.  24.  Is,  xxiv.  13,  et 
alibi.  But  it  is  not  material  to  adopt  this  rendering,  ^will  give 
a  good  sense,  viz.  now  if,  i.  e.  in  case,  you  are  tciUing  to  hearken, 
etc.     T^;  ^(anii  avrov,  i.  e.  his  warning  voice,  his  admonition. 

Ver.  8.  m4  ^^ti^vrirt  rdg  xa^diai  vfiZv.  To  harden  the  heart,  is  to 
make  it  insensible.  In  this  case,  to  harden  the  heart  is  to' remain 
insensible  to  divine  admonition,  to  neglect  it,  to  act  in  a  contuma- 
cious manner.  The  form  (fx\fi^{tv6it  is  of  the  later  Greek.  The 
classic  writers  used  oxXij^ouv,  and  this  in  a  physical  sense  only,  not 
in  a  moral  one. 

Ua^Tix^fffip  corresponds  here  to  the  Hebrew  rQ'^D,  strife,  con- 
tention. It  is  not  a  classic  word;  but  it  is  employed  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  The  meaning  of  it  is,  exacerbation,  provocation,  embitter- 
ing, from  'xix^aim,  to  be  bitter,  to  embitter.  It  is  here  applied  to  de- 
signate the  conduct  of  the  Israelites,  who  provoked  the  displeasure 
of  God;  in  particular,  it  signifies  their  unbelief  and  murmuring  at 
M assah  or  Meribah,  Ex.  xvii.  7,  and  afterwards  at  other  places. 

Kard  ri)y  rifjki^av . .  .  s^/i^y  when  they  tempted  [God]  in  the  desert. 

Kard  r^v  nM'H^y>  Hebrew  D*l^3  (for  tf)^113),  as  in  the  day  that,  when. 

*  •  * 

Uft^trfjMv,  of  temptation,  i.  e.  their  unbelief  and  murmuring  put  the 
patience  of  God  to  a  trial,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men. 
Ilfffa^w  means,  to  solicit  to  do  evil,  but  also  to  prove,  to  assay.  When 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  men  as  tempting  God,  the  meaning  is,  that 
men  do  that  which  puts  the  divine  patience,  forbearance,  goodness. 
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etc.,  to  trial,  i.  e.  they  make  it  difficult,  as  it  were,  to  preserve  a 
strict  regard  to  these.  Dindorf  is  mistaken,  when  he  asserts  here 
that  «ii/fa^w  is  never  used  by  the  Greek  writers  in  the  sense  of 
tnticing  to  sin  ;  for  int^v  (i.  q.  ^n^d^nv)  ywcHka  is  a  very  common 
phrase,  in  the  best  Greek  writers. 

Ver.  9.  Ou,  when,  adverb,  i.  q.  Ihrou,  as  (Ecumenius  remarks.  O/ 
^rari^t^  bfjbuf,  i.  e.  the  ancient  Israelites.  'Ens^^dv  fii  ....  sdox//Me- 
tfay  A6f,  tempted  me;  they  tried  me,  etc.,  i.  e.  they  put  me  to  a 
thorough  trial ;  the  repetition  of  a  synonymous  word  denotes  in- 
tensity. 1  put  a  semicolon,  however,  after  mi^adv  here,  as  Dr 
Knapp  has  done  in  his  Greek  Testament,  and  so  join  sdoxifuiadv  with 
ntftfo^xovna  cnj.     So  Kuinoel. 

Ka/  sJdo¥,  although  they  saw.  So  xa;  in  Luke  xviii.  7.  John  iii. 
32.  xiv.  30.  xvii.  25.  Rev.  iii.  1,  et  al.  In  the  same  manner  the 
Hebrew  \  Gen.  xviii.  27.  Mai.  ii.  I4,et  al.  Ts<f€afdxovra  Inj,  is  joined, 
in  the  Hebrew,  with  the  following  verse,  forty  years  was  I  grieved, 
etc.  But  this  depends  on  the  punctuation-system  of  the  Masorites, 
which  the  apostle  has  not  followed.  In  regard  to  the  sense,  it 
matters  not  with  which  the  verb  is  joined.  If  they  tempted  God 
forty  years,  he  was  grieved  by  their  conduct  during  the  same  time; 
and  if  he  was  grieved  by  them  for  that  time,  it  was  because  they 
tempted  him.  The  clause,  they  tried  me,  although,  etc.,  is  intended 
to  designate  the  aggravated  ^a^mx^a^fUg  of  the  Hebrews  in  the 
wilderness,  which  lasted  during  forty  years. 

Ver.  10.  A/^,  wherefore,  i.  e.  because  they  tempted  me,  etc.  This 
word  is  not  in  the  Hebrew  nor  Septuagint.  The  writer  has  added 
it  to  the  quotation,  in  order  to  render  the  sense  of  the  passage  more 
impressive  or  explicit. 

U^uxK^>  /  was  indigrumt,  was  offended  at.  The  word  is  Hel- 
lenistic. The  Greeks  use  6;^tff«  and  h-xfii^u.  According  to  etymology, 
it  consists  of  ^^6^,  to,  against,  upon,  and  lyjhi,  banh,  shore.  It  is 
applied  primarily  to  a  ship  infringing  upon  the  shore,  or  (as  we  say) 
running  aground.     It  answers  to  the  Hebrew,  yjjp,  Uf\p,  W'Q,  etc. 

T/j  ym^  ixtivfi,  the  men  of  that  age,  or  as  we  say  in  English, 
the  generation  then  upon  the  stage. 

'Af/  'jrKavuvras  rfi  xa^cf,  the  corresponding  Hebrew  is,  ^h  QJ,^ 
an  22b,  a  people  of  erring  heart  are  they,  the  word  dv  having 
nothing  in  the  original  which  corresponds  to  it.  StiU,  the  sense 
of  the  Hebrew  is  tantamount  to  what  the  apostle,  with  the  Septua- 
gint, has  expressed  in  the  Greek.  To  err  in  heart  may  mean, 
either  to  err  in  judgment,  or  in  disposition,  intention ;  for  the 
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Hebrew  ni!?>  l!?>  and  ailer  it  the  Greek  xa^,  means  either 
animus,  Judicium,  or  mens,  coffitaiio,  desidenum*  I  understand 
xa^/a  hero^  however,  as  used  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  (in 
which  it  is  often  pleonastic,  at  least  it  seems  so  to  us,)  so  that  the 
phrase  imports  simply,  they  always  err,  i.  e.  they  are  continually 
departing  from  the  right  way. 

Avroi  ds  oux  tymttav  ran  o^o^i;  fMu,  and  they  hove  noi  approved  my 
doings.     Ttm<s%(a,  like  the  Hebrew  yv,  Ps.  i.  6.  xxxi.  11,  means 

to  approve,  to  like,  to  be  pleased  with  ;  comp.  Matt.  vii.  33.  John  x. 
14,  15,  27.  2  Tim.  ii.  19.  'Od6g  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  T(TU 
which  means  counsel,  design,  purpose,  also  operation,  manner  of 
conducting  or  acting  towards  any  one.  In  this  last  sense  I  take  the 
word  to  be  employed  here.  The  meaning  is:  *  The  Israelites  had 
been  discontented  with  the  manner  in  which  God  had  dealt  with 
them  in  the  wilderness;  they  disapproved  his  manner  of  treating 
them.*  See,  for  an  illustration  of  this,  Deut.  viii.  2 — 6.  iv.  32 — 
37,  and  particularly  xxix.  2 — 4. 

Ver.  11.  'n^,  so,  so  that,  a  conjunction;  see  Wahl  on  ug,  II.  2. 
'Ey  rfi  h^fi  (lom,  in  my  indignation,  viz.  that  which  their  unbelief 
and  contumacy  had  excited.  Comp.  ^ira^airix^tf/i^  in  vr.  8tb,  which 
means,  the  provocation  given  by  the  Israelites. 

£/  ti<fs\s'j(fovra/,  they  shoU  not  enter.  El  borrows  its  negative  mean- 
ing from  the  Hebrew  D2^,  to  which  it  corresponds.     The  Hebrews 

used  U^,  in  the  latter  clause  of  an  oath,  which  ran  thus;  Gcd  do 

so  to  mcy  IF  (Dh^)  /  do  thus,  etc.     See  the  full  form  in  1  Sam.  iii. 

17.  2  Sam.  iii.  35.  2  K.  vl.  31.  The  former  part  of  this  oath  was 
sometimes  omitted,  and  Ulf  had  then  the  force  of  a  strong  negative; 

see  2  Sam.  xi.  11.  1  Sam.  xiv.  45,  alibi;  vide  Ges.  Heb.  Lex.  D^^, 

"t 
C.  1.  0.     So  in  Ps.  xcv.  11,  P^t2^  Dh)  contains  a  strong  negative, 

• 

which  the  Septuagint,  and  our  author  after  them,  have  rendered, 
f/  fhgXsveorrou*  Comp.  Heb.  iv.  3,  5.  The  passage  exhibits  God  as 
speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  and  as  affected  like  them,  with 
feelings  of  indignation.  The  idea  conveyed  by  such  expressions 
plainly  is,  that  God,  as  a  measure  of  justice  to  the  Israelites  on 
account  of  their  wickedness,  gave  solemn  assurance  that  they 
should  not  enter  into  his  rest. 

E/c  r^v  xardiravtriv  fiov,  Hebrew  ^iTH^^D,  my  rest,  means  such  rest 
as  I  enjoy,  or  such  rest  as  I  have  prepared  or  provided.  See  more 
on  the  subject  of  this  rest,  in  the  Commentary  on  Chap.  IV. 

Ver.  12.  M^TOTs  t&rai ....  d^nfrsai,  lest  there  be  in  any  of  you  an 
evil,  unbelieving  heart     'Amffrhg,  of  unbelief,  is  here  used  as  an  ad- 
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jective  to  qualify  xot^a,  according  to  an  idiom  very  common  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

'£y  r^  Arwfrnwu  wrh  SioD  ^uvrcg,  in  apostatizing  from  the  living 
God,  or  rather,  go  that  he  tnay  apostatize,  etc.  ^A'rwrriivas  is  to  revolt, 
to  apostatize,  to  make  defection  from^  to  faU  awdy,  eeoD  l^fivrog,  liv- 
ing God,  either  in  opposition  to  idols  which  had  no  life,  as  in  Acts 
xiv.  15.  1  Thess.  i.  9.  1  Tim.  iv.  10;  or  living  msiy  mean  immortal, 
eternal,  as  it  does  in  Heb.  ix.  14.  x.  31.  xii.  22.  I  Pet.  i.  23,  and 
often  in  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  perennial  water  is  caUed  i^m, 
John  iv.  11.  vii.  38.  So  the  commentators  and  lexicographers. 
Possibly,  in  these  cases,  ^eav  may  mean  the  author  or  giver  of  life; 
comp.  John  vi.  5l>  57.  vii.  38.  But  I  should  think  this  exegesis 
not  so  probable  as  the  other. 

The  sense  of  the  passage  taken  together  is,  '  Beware,  brethren, 
of  an  evil  unbelieving  heart,  sucli  as  the  Israelites  possessed,  lest 
like  them  you  apostatize  from  the  living  God/  lest  you  apostatize 
from  the  religion  of  Christ,  which  he  has'required  you  to  receive 
and  maintain,  and  thus  perish  like  ancient  Israel  who  revolted  from 
God. 

Ver.  13.  *AXKk  fra^axaXstrs  tavro{fi,  but  admonish  one  another. 
*Eavroi,  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  classics,  is  often  used  as 
the  equivalent  of  dXXijXo/;  and  so  I  understand  it  here. 

Kaff  ixdttrnv  ifM^v,  every  day^  i.  e.  constantly,  habitually,  rt''rr^3. 
*A;^ig  o5  rh  <ti/M^v  xaXf/r'<x/,  either  [xoigouj  oS,  x.  r.  X.,  or  oi!i  may  be  an 
adverb  of  time,  as  in  vr.  9.  KaksTroi,  like  the  Heb.  Iklp^,  ^^A* 
is;  see  Walils  lexicon,  and  Gesenius  on  M*)p.  The  meaning  is, 
'Daily,  while  you  have  opportunity,  admonish  one  another.'  In 
rh  e^flbi^ov,  the  article  is  joined,  as  it  often  is,  with  an  adverb  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  a  noun;  constructio  ad  sensum^ 

"iwK  fAii  (Fxkrigw^  rii.  . . .  ofuxfria^^  SO  that  no  one  may  be  hardened 
through  sif^ful  delusion,  'A^drp  rfig  afjM^iai  means,  the  sinful  delu- 
sion  which  false  teachers  or  J  udaizing  zealots  might  occasion ;  or  that 
delusion  into  which  they  might  be  led  by  tlieir  oppressive  condi- 
tion arising  from  persecution,  or  by  any  allurements  of  a  worldly 
nature;  so  that  they  would  become  insensible  to  the  warnings 
wliicli  they  had  received,  and  might  abandon  their  Christian  pro- 
fession. This  would  be  a  delusion  indeed,  and  be  highly  siniful. 
Mutual  and  daily  admonition,  the  apostle  intimates,  would  tend 
to  prevent  this  evil. 

Ver.  14.  Miro^oi  y6t^  row  Xg/tfroC  ysy6¥a/itf,  litf^r  we  are  partakers 
of  Christ.     Some  under:5tand  tliis  as  meaning,  that  wc  shall  become 
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partakers  of  the  blessings  which  .Christ  bestows.  I  understand  by 
it  a  spiritual  union  with  Christ,  whereby  we  become  partakers  of 
all  his  blessings;  such  a  union  as  he  describes  in  John  xviL  21 — 2S, 
and  other  like  passages,  and  which  is  so  often  designated  by  the 
expressions,  iv  Kuf/Vi  <v  x^Ktr^,  etc.  So  Calvin;  and  Kuinoel  says, 
'very  truly :  '  Arctissima  cum  Christo  conjunctio  his  formulis  de- 
claratur.' 

'Ediwe^  r^v  d^ttv ....  xardtf^ufMv,  if  we  hMJustunto  the  end  our 
first  confidence,  T^v  o^'nvrTJg  u^wfrainug,  i.q.  n)v  tr^eirtjv  vhtrtv^  1  Tim. 
V.  12.  The  sentiment  is,  '  Continue,  even  to  the  end  of  life,  to 
exercise  such  confidence  in  Christ  as  you  had  at  first,  and  you 
shall  obtain  the  reward  which  he  has  promised ;'  see  fM^ii  riXoi^ 
in  vr.  6  above. 

Ver.  15.  'Kv  rf)  \syi(fku,  whUe  it  is  said,  *)bt^^  in  Ps.  xlii.  4; 

comp.  orav  s7^  in  1  Cor.  xv.  27.  The  wiiter  means  to  quote  the 
passage  in  Ps.  xcv.^7,  which  he  had  already  cited  in  vr.  7  above. 
It  makes  the  interpretation  much  easier  to  suppose,  with  CarpzoflT, 
Rosenmueller,  Henrichs,  Jaspis,  Winer,  and  Kuinoel,  that  the 
quotation  in  this  verse  embraces  merely  the  words  (fifit^ov. . .  Axodtfnrs: 
the  rest  of  the  verse  being  the  exhortation  of  the  writer  himself, 
although  expressed  in  the  words  of  Ps.  xcv.  8,  as  in  vr.  8  above. 
The  sense  of  the  whole  stands  thus :  '  While  you  arc  warned 
against  the  dangers  of  sin,  be  not  insensible  to  the  warning,  as  the 
Jews  of  old  were.'  Dr  Knapp  and  others  have  represented  the 
whole  of  vr.  15  as  a  direct  quotation;  but  this  embarrasses  very 
much  the  interpretation  of  it. 

Ver.  16.  Tiwg  yd^  axoxttfavng  va^evix^cuvav ;  So  with  Griesbach, 
Knapp,  Titmann,  Kuinoel,  and  others,  I  prefer  to  accent  and 
punctuate  this  clause.  The  common  editions  have  rmg  accented 
on  the  ultimate,  meaning  some,  instead  of  ri¥sg  the  interrogative, 
meaning  who?  They  also  omit  the  interrogation  point  after 
^m^^ix^imv.  According  to  this  last  mode  of  exhibiting  the  text, 
it  must  be  rendered,  as  in  our  English  version.  For  some  when  they 
had  heard  did  provoke :  howbeit  not  all  that  came  out  of  Egypt  by 
Moses;  which  is  altogether  inapposite  to  the  design  of  the  apostle. 
The  true  rendering  I  take  to  be.  Who  now  were  they,  that  when 
they  heard  did  provoke  [the  Lord?  J  Or  thus:  Who  then  tvere  they, 
etc.  ?  The  design  of  this  and  the  following  questions  is,  to  lead  the 
minds  of  the  readers^attentively  to  consider  the  specific  sin,  viz., 
unbelief,  which  occasioned  the  min  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  and 
which  would  involve^their^posterily  in  the  like  condemnation. 
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'axx'  ou  ravrts  ....  Mmtnug,  were  they  not  all,  indeed,  who  came^ 
out  of  Egypt  by  Moses  ?  *  AXXa  in  a  series  of  questions^  and  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  question,  means,  vero,  porro;  see  Passow.  It 
serves  to  connect,  and  to  give  intensity  to  the  interrogation.  So 
here;  dXXa,  truly^  indeedy  certe.  The  meaning  is:  'Might  I  not 
ask.  Did  not  all  who  came  out  of  Egypt  rebel?'  He  means  to  in- 
timate by  this,  that  the  number  who  embrace  error  cannot  sanction 
it;  and  that  those  who  receive  great  blessings,  may  be  refractory 
and  unfaithful,  and  even  perish.  Consequently,  though  the  great 
body  of  the  Jews  rejected  the  Messiah  during  the  time  then  pre- 
sent, and  urged  the  Christian  converts  to  do  the  same,  it  would  be 
no  excuse  for  apostasy,  udvrtg  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  strict  sense 
here,  any  more  than  in  multitudes  of  other  places ;  e,g,  'all  Judea 
went  out  to  John  to  be  baptized,  confessing  their  sins,'  Matt  iii. 
5>  6;  'all  men  came  to  Jesus,  to  be  baptized  of  him,'  John  iii.  26; 
Phil.  ii.  21.  2  Cor.  iii.  2;  and  so  often.  Of  the  adults,  only  Ca- 
leb and  Joshua  among  the  Israelites  are  excepted,  as  not  having 
taken  part  in  the  murmurings  against  the  Lord,  Num.  xiv.  30.  Of 
course  there  could  be  no  scruples  in  the  apostle's  mind  about  ap- 
plying the  word  irdvng  in  this  case,  just  as  it  is  applied  in  a  mul- 
titude of  others,  viz.,  to  designate  great  multitudes  or  the  great 
mqjorUy, 

Aid  MuMug,  by  Moses,  meads  under  his  guidance,  by  his  instru- 
mentality. The  intimation  seems  to  be  this,  viz..  Were  not  even 
those  Hebrews  contumacious,  who  were  delivered  from  bondage  by 
Moses  himself  ? 

Ver.  17.  T/ff/  dff  .  .  •  .  fnj;  and  with  whom  was  he  indignant  for 
forty  years  J  Above,  in  the  quotation  vr.  10,  forty  years  is  con- 
nected with  idoxifAaffdv  (m.  But  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage  is 
not  materially  changed  by  the  manner  of  expression  in  vr.  17.  It 
is  true  that  the  Israelites  put  the  Lord  to  trial  for  forty  years;  and 
also  true,  that  he  expressed  his  indignation  against  them  during 
that  time,  until  the  generation  who  had  rebelled  were  destroyed. 

Ou;^/  roTg  dftM^(ta<u\  was  it  not  with  those  who  had  sinned?  £r- 
nesti  and  Dindorf  labour  to  show  that  a/iM^rd¥a  means  the  same 
here  as  d^i&iu.  Doubtless  it  includes  the  sin  of  wnbelitf;  but  it  is 
of  itself  more  generic  than  dm^va,  and  includes  various  sins  of 
the  Israelites,  such  as  rebellion,  murmurings,  etc.,  the  consequence 
of  unbelief. 

Tdb  xSfXa,  lit.  members,  such  as  armsi  legs.  It  is  here  put,  how- 
ever, by  synecdoche,  for  the  whole  body,  and  corresponds  to  the 
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Hebraw  D^'l^S^  corpses,  in  Num.  xiv.  29,  32;  to  which  passages 
the  apostie  here  refers.    "BfMi  in  Greek,  and  the  corresponduig 
Hebrew  b't\  are  both  used  to  designate  the  prostraJte  condition  qf 
dead  bodies,  or  falling  down  dead.     The  whole  phrase  may  be  Uius 
paraphrased:  *  Who  perished  in  the  desert/ 

Ver.  18.  T/(r/  Sk  ufiwn  . . .  xarAvaum  aurou;  To  whom  did  he  swear 
that  they  should  not  enter  into  his  rest,  except  to  those  who  disbelieved  f 

In  Num.  xiv.  23,  28 — ^30,  is  an  account  of  an  oath  on  the  part  of 
Jehovah,  that  the  rebellious  Israelites  should  not  enter  into  the  land, 
which  he  had  sworn  to  their  fatliers  should  be  given  to  them,  i.  e. 
in  case  they  were  obedient.  In  Deut.  i,.  34,  35,  there  is  another 
mention  of  a  like  oath,  viz.,  that  they  should  not  enter  into  the 
goodly  land  pledged  by  oath  to  their  fathers.  But  in  neither  case 
is  the  word  rest  employed.  The  reasoning  of  the  apostle,  however, 
in  the  chapter  before  us,  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  the  unbelieving  Jews  were  declared  in  the  above  pas- 
sages to  be  excluded  from  the  goodly  land,  and  the  reasons  stated 
for  that  exclusion,  necessarily  implied  exclusion  from  the  heavenly 
Canaan  also,  or  from  tiie  rest  of  God. 

Ver.  19.  Ka;  jSXfvo^fv . . . .  di'  A^titriav  toe  see  then,  or  thus  we  see, 
or  and  so  we  see,  that  they  could  not  enter  in  because  of  unbelief .  Ka/, 
then,  sOf  and  so,  in  the  apodosis  of  a  sentence,  or  in  a  connected 
series  of  reasoning.  See  Wahl  on  xai,  ii.  2,  and  comp.  Gesen.  Heb. 
Lex.  on  \  No.  5 ;  comp.  also  xai  in  Matt.  xi.  19,  xai  "kty^wu,  and  so 

they  say;  xi.  29,  xai  w^<nn,  and  so  ye  shall ^nd;  also  in  xv.  6. 
xxvii.  64,  xai  f<rrai,  and  so  shall  be;  Luke  xi.  26,  xai  yinrai,  and  so 
shall  be;  1  Cor.  viii.  11. 


CONTENTS. 

The  writer  haviog  thus  appealed,  for  the  sake  of  warning,  to  the  example  and  conse- 
quences of  unbelief  among  the  Israelites  of  old  in  the  wilderness,  proceeds  now  further  to 
confirm  the  application  of  what  he  had  been  saying  to  those  whom  he  addressed,  and  to  re- 
move objections  which  might  be  raised  against  this  i4>pUcation.  Two  objections,  he  seems 
to  apprehend,  might  probably  be  raised  against  the  use  which  he  had  made  of  the  citation 
from  the  Old  Testament :  the  one,  that  the  rest  there  spoken  of  meant  only  a  rut  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  or  the  quiet  possession  of  the  promised  earthly  inheritance ;  the  other,  that 
the  ancient  Israelites  were  excluded  from  the  promised  rest  on  account  of  murmuring  and 
rebellion,  crimes  not  charged  upon  those  whom  the  apostle  addressed.  The  writer  has 
deemed  it  expedient  (and  surely  it  was  proper),  that  both  of  these  objections  to  the  use 
which  he  had  made  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture  should  be  removed,  before  he  proceeded 
further  with  his  main  design. 

In  iv.  1,  he  brings  forward  the  assertion,  that  the  promise  of  entering  into  the  rest  of 
God  stiU  remains,  and  is  addressed,  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  as  it  was  to  the  Israelites  of 
old.  In  vr.  2,  he  proceeds  to  repeat  the  idea,  for  the  sake  of  deeply  impressing  it,  that 
blessings  are  announced  to  us  (to  Christians)  in  like  manner  as  to  the  ancient  Hebrews; 
and  he  now  adds,  that  thty  faiUsd  to  obtain  the  proflered  blessings  through  unbelief.  These 
declarations  involve  two  propositions;  the  first,  that  the  blessings  in  question  must  be  of  a 
spiritual  nature ;  the  second,  tliat  unbelief  is  the  cause  of  that  sin  which  excludes  from  the 
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CDJoyment  of  tbem.  The  last  of  Uieee  propositions  bo  does  wAformaUy  Isbour  toostaUish, 
as  ho  doos  tho  othor:  because  the  OTidenco  of  it  had  already  been  exhibited  in  the  quotatioB ' 
which  lie  had  made,  chap.  ii.  7 — 11 ;  for  it  is  there  affirmed,  Uiat  after  all  which  the  Is- 
raelites bad  seen  of  the  worlu  of  God  in  the  desert,  they  still  tempted  and  provolced  him, 
i.  e.  they  gave  uo  credit  to  all  the  testimonies  which  he  had  set  before  them  of  his  fidelity 
toward  his  promises,  and  of  liis  love  and  pity  for  them ;  nor  did  they  beliwe  his  comminations 
against  the  disobedient.     Consequently,  they  were  excluded  by  this  unbel^fUmm  his  rett. 

But  what  is  the  rett  in  question?  This  of  course  involves  the  inquiry,  whether  the 
blessings  in  question  are  of  a  spiritual  nature.  Is  it  quiet  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan? 
No,  says  the  apostle.  Believers  now  enter  into  the  "rest  (vr.  3),  i.  e.  the  same  kind  of  rest 
as  was  anciently  proffered.  Moreover,  God  calls  it  tm^mwmwn  fi§u,  MY  retit  i.  e.,  adds 
he,  such  rest  as  God  enjoyed  after  he  had  completed  the  creation  of  the  world ;  consequently 
spirUual,  heavenly  rest.  This  is  plain  (as  be  goes  ou  to  show  in  vr.  4)  from  what  the 
Scripture  says,  Gen.  ii.  2,  concerning  the  rest  of  God,  Again,  it  is  involved  in  the  yery 
form  of  expression  in  Ps.  xcv.  1 1,  viz.  MY  reet,  vr.  6. 

'  Now/  continues  he,  vr.  6,  '  as  some  must  enter  into  the  rest  in  question,'  (for  surely 
.God  would  not  provide  and  profler  a  rest  altogether  in  vain); '  and  since  they  to  whom  it 
was  offered,  lost  it  through  unbeUtf'-{ii  follows  that  betievere  ooXy  can  attain  to  it].'  But 
this  last  idea  the  author  has  not  ejrpresMed  in  a  positive  way.  He  liaa  left  the  reader  to 
supply  it;  as  he  may  do  without  any  difficulty,  from  what  the  writer  had  ahready  said  in  vsi 
2,  8.  The  illustration  and  confirmation  of  this  trut^i,  is  plainly  one  of  the  objects  which  the 
writer  has  in  view,  as  was  stated  above;  and  while  vs.  3 — 5  show  that  the  rett  spoken  of  is 
of  a  heavenly  nature;  the  object  of  vr.  C  is  to  intimate  that  unbeUtf  was  the  sin  which  ex- 
cluded from  it. 

But  lest  there  might  still  be  some  doubt  about  the  natiire  of  the  reei  to  which  the  ancient 
Scriptures  refer,  the  writer  resumes  the  topic  respecting  the  nature  of  it,  and  adduces  other 
considerations  to  show  that  it  must  be  spiritual  and  heavenly. 

<  Moreover,'  says  he,  vr.  7,  '  David  himself  [who  lived  nearly  fivo  centuries  after  the 
land  of  promise  had  been  occupied  by  the  Israelites]— David  speaks  of  a  definite  time  then 
present,  in  which  lie  warns  his  cotemporaries  against  losing  the  reel  which  God  had  pro- 
mised to  the  believing  and  obedient;'  [a  rest  of  the  same  nature  as  that  from  which  the  Is- 
raelites of  old  had  been  excluded,  as  may  be  seen  in  Ps.  xcv.']  '  Now,'  adds  he,  '  if 
Joshua,  who  gave  Israel  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  had  given  them  the  rett  to  which 
the  Scripture  refers  when  it  speaks  of  God^e  reei,  then  the  Psalmist  could  not  have  spoken, 
so  many  centuries  afterwards,  of  a  rest  that  was  still  proffered  to  Israel,  and  from  which  the 
unbelieving  would  be  excluded,'  vr.  9^  Hence,'  he  concludes,  '  it  is  evident,  since  tho 
rest  which  is  spoken  of  is  not  of  a  tempooral  nature,  but  of  a  spiritual,  enduring  nature,  that 
there  remains  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God,'  i.  e.  believers. 

'  That  the  main  object  of  the  writer,  in  chap.  iv.  1 — 0,  is  to  prove  the  spiritual  and  abid- 
ing nature  of  tho  proffered  rest,  is  stated  so  explicitly  in  vr.  10,  that  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  left  in  respect  to  bis  intention;  "For,"  says  he,  *'he  who  enters  into  his 
[God's]  rest,  rests  from  his  own  labours,  as  God  did  from  his."  That  is,  he  who  attains  to 
the  rest  profiered  to  Israel  in  the  time  of  David,  and  to  the  more  ancient  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  attains  to  a  rest  like  that  of  God  (described  in  Gen.  il.V);UB.  he  will  rest 
from  the  toils,  and  trials,  and  sorrows  of  a  probationary  state,  and  eiyoy  a  happiness  hea- 
venly and  divine  in  a  better  world  above.  « 

The  writer  then  proceeds,  in  his  usual  manner,  t<f  close  the  topic  by  adding  exhortations 
diligently  to  seek  the  rest  in  question,  and  awful  warnings  against  incurring,  by  unbelief, 
the  righteous  indignation  of  that  holy  and  omnipotent  Judge,  unto  whom  their  account 
must  he  rendered,  vs.  11 — 13. 

In  regard  to  the  views  of  our  author,  relative  to  the  subject  of  the  reei  which  is  proffered 
in  the  OM  Testament  to  all  who  are  believing  and  obedient,  they  doubtless  differ  veiy 
much  from  those  of  many  commentators  and  critics  of  the  present  day,  who  are  distin- 
guished for  their  literary  attainments.  But  it  will  not  follow  from  this,  that  they  are 
erroneous.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  had  similar  views, 
respecting  the  spiritual  naturs  of  some  of  the  promises  contained  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
I  cannot,  thorefore,  with  Kuinoel  and  others,  regard  the  passage  which  we  have  just  con- 
sidered, as  a  mere  accommodaiion  (a  somewhat  forced  one  too)  of  promises  and  threatenings 
addressed  to  Israel  of  old,  that  had  respect  only  to  the  land  of  Canaan;  nor  as  a  mere/im- 
ciftU  application  of  things  ancient,  to  the  Hebrews  whom  our  author  is  addressing.  I  can- 
not help  believing,  at  all  events^  that  he  rsgarded  the  rest  spoken  of  in  Ps.  xcv.  11,  and 
Gen.  ii.  2,  as  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  rest.  Consequently  an  appeal  to  the  examples  con- 
tained iu  the  Old  Testament,  is  more  to  the  point,  and  more  forcible,  when  thus  understoodi 
than  it_ would  be  in  any  other  mode  of  explainhig  the  views  and  design  of  the  writer.      ^ 
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As  to  tlie  mode  of  reasoning ^  in  order  to  establish  the  positions  wliich  the  writer  has  in 
view,  it  is  quite  different,  indeed,  from  that  to  which  we  now  resort;  who  have  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  in  our  hands,  in  which  '*  life  and  immortality  are  brought  [so  fully] 
to  light."  fTe  need  to  take  but  very  little  pains,  in  order  to  prove  that  promises  of  reet  in 
%  future  world,  promises  respecting  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  country,  are  made  to  Chris- 
tians. But  we  must  remember,  while  we  are  labouring  to  understand  the  reasoning  of 
Paul  in  the  chapter  before  us,  that  the  Hebrews  whom  he  addressed  had  no  New  Testa- 
ment ;  for  some  of  it  was  not  ydt  written,  and  none  of  it  had  acquired  a  general  circulation 
among  Christian  churches.  This  is  the  reason  why  Paul,  in  all  his  epistles,  whenever  he 
has  occasion  to  quote  Scripture,  uniformly  quotes  the  Old  Testament  only.  How  could  he 
appeal  to  the  New  Testament,  which  was,  when  he  wrote  our  epistle,  only  in  a  forming 
state,  and  was  not  completed  until  after  his  death?  Indeed,  it  was  not  embodied  in  its 
present  form,  and  generally  circulated  among  the  Christian  churches,  until  nearly  a  cen- 
tury after  the  death  of  Paul. 

This  may  suffice  to  show  why  Paul  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  to  the  New, 
when  he  designs  to  establish  any  thing  from  the  sacred  oracles.  Every  one,  moreover,  who 
believes  with  Paul,  that  the  '*  gospel  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,"  will  of 
course  suppose  it  to  be  more  difficult,  to  establish  promises  of  reti  in  a  future  world  from  the 
Old  Testament  than  from  the  New.  Hence  he  may  be  less  forcibly  struck  with  the  argu- 
ment of  Pauly  in  Heb.  iv.,  to  prove  a  promise  of  future  happiness  to  believers,  than  he  will 
with  many  an  argument  which  his  own  mind  will  supply  from  the  New  Testament.  And 
with  good  reason.  The  New  Testament  does  aflbrd  arguments  fkr  more  explicit  and  con- 
vincing than  the  Old ;  and  of  course  more  powerful  arguments  than  those  which  Paul  de- 
duces, in  our  chapter,  from  the  Old.  But  this  is  no  fault  in  the  writer  of  our  epistle.  It 
is  merely  a  result  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  and  those  whom  he  addressed,  were 
placed.  He  had  asserted,  in  writing  to  them,  that  a  promise  of  the  same  nature  was  prof- 
fered to  Christians,  as  was  proffered  to  the  ancient  Israelites,  iv.  1,  2.  The  consequence 
he  adduces  from  this  is,  that  as  unbelief  with  re^ct  to  this  promise  occasioned  their  ruin, 
BO  the  like  unl>elief  would  now  produce  the  like  consequences.  Nothing  could  be  better 
adapted  to  his  purpose,  when  writing  to  the  Hebrews,  than  to  produce  an  example  of  the 
consequences  of  unbelief  that  was  taken  from  tlieir  own  progenitors,  and  recorded  in  their 
own  Scriptures  which  they  acknowledged  as  the  word  of  God.  To  the  New  Testament  he 
could  not  appeal,  for  it  was  not  then  in  their  hands.  To  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
then,  he  chooses  (and  for  the  best  of  reasons)  to  make  the  appeal,  in  establishing  the  asser- 
tion he  had  made,  that  a  promise  of  entering  into  the  rest  of  God  was  still  left;  that  the 
profiered  blessing  was  announced  to  Christians  in  th^  same  manner  as  to  God's  ancient  people, 
iv.  1,  2;  and  that  it  would  be  conferred  only  on  those  who  remained  firm  in  their  belief. 

The  whole  argument  is,  indeed,  in  some  sense,  argumeinium  ad  honUnem;  I  mean,  that 
it  is  appropriate  to  the  time  and  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  apostle  wrote,  and  to  the 
people  whom  he  addressed.  But  who  can,  with  any  propriety,  make  it  a  matter  of  accusa- 
tion against  the  writer,  that  he  consulted  the  good  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  by  arguing 
with  them  in  a  manner  that  was  most  appropriate  to  their  condition?  Did  not  the  Saviour 
constantly  do  the  same?     And  ought  we  not  to  follow  his  example? 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  views  of  the  apostle,  in  respect  to  what  is  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament  concerning  a  future  state,  were  plainly  very  different  from  those  of  many  com- 
mentators and  critics,  who  represent  the  Jews,  God's  chosen  people,  and  favoured  too  with 
the  light  of  revelation,  as  more  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  and  of 
/uture  rewards  and  punishments,  than  any  of  their  heathen  neighbours ;  a  thing  as  improb<^ 
able  in  itself,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  on  which  I  have  been  com- 
menting. Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  maintain,  with  most  of  the  recent  commentators, 
that  Paul  attegorixet  the  rest  of  Canaan  here,  in  such  a  way  as  to  accommodate  himself  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  taste  of  the  Jews  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries.  So  far  am  I  from  embracing  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  I  am  quite  persuaded 
he  has  designedly  undertaken  to  show,  that  the  interpretation  his  contemporaries  put  upon 
the  passage  whidi  respects  exclueion  from  the  rest  of  God,  was  an  erroneous  one.  Plainly 
he  labours  to  show,  that  rest  in  the  land  of  Canaan  could  NOT  possibly  have  been  meant 
by  the  Psalmist.  Where  then  is  the  aUegorizing  of  the  apostle  here,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said?  Who  can  say  confidently  against  the  reasoning  and  the  decision  of  Paul,  that 
the  rest  of  which  David  spake,  was  not  spiritual  f  I  content  myself,  whatever  others  may 
do,  with  the  exegesis  of  the  apostle ;  and  do  fully  believe  that  he  is  in  the  right. 

If  he  is  correct  in  his  views,  then  it  follows,  that  the  ftiture  punishment  of  the  unbelieving 
Israelites  is  dearly  intimated,  by  the  exclusion  from  spiritual  or  heavenly  rest  which  is  threat- 
ened.   This  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the  reasoning  and  conclusions  of  the  apostle. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Ver.  1 .  ^oCfi6u/Mv,  let  us  hewarcj  lit.  let  us  be  afraid  of.  As  fear, 
however,  in  its  literal  sense,  is  not  applicable  in  this  case,  the  exact 
shade  of  meaning  is,  caveamus,  let  us  beware. 

Karahsfirofiiyfii  i'lrayyiXiat,  a  promise  being  still  left.  KaraXs/Voi, 
according  to  both  sacred  and  classic  usage,  may  mean  to  forsake, 
desert^  neglect;  e.  g.  in  Acts  yi.  2.  2  Pet.  ii.  15,  et  alibi.  In  this 
sense  many  critics  have  understood  it,  in  the  passage  now  in  ques- 
tion. The  sense  then  would  be,  '  Let  us  beware,  lest  by  neglect 
of  the  promise  made  to  us,'  etc.  But  I  much  prefer  the  other  sense 
of  the  word,  i>  e.  to  leave  behind,  and  (passively)  to  be  left  behind, 
to  remain^  to  be  still  extant;  e.  g.  in  Acts  xxiv.  21.  Luke  xx.  SI. 
Mark  xii.  19,  alibi,  and  especially  comp.  vr.  9  below.  The  meaning 
then  is,  that  the  promise,  which  was  implicitly  made  to  believers 
among  the  ancient  people  of  God,  is  still  in  being,  and  is  made  to 
us,  i.  e.  to  Christians.  This  the  next  verse  so  directly  asserts,  as 
to  render  the  interpretation  just  given  nearly  certain. 

Boehme  in  commenting  on  vr.  1  of  this  chapter,  says :  ^'  The 
author  would  fain  persuade  Christians  that  the  admonition  of  the 
Psalm  was  addressed  to  them,  so  that,  if  they  should  harden  their 
hearts  by  deserting  the  gospel,  they  could  no  more  attain  to  divine 
rest  than  the  contumacious  Israelites  did,  who  perished  in  the  desert; 
moreover,  that  this  rest  was  not  an  earthly  one,  as  it  might  seem  to 
be,  and  as  in  truth  it  was,  which  was  promised  in  the  Pentateuch, 
but  a  heavenly  sabbath  or  rest^  which  was  the  only  appropriate  rest 
for  Christians.  Our  author,  in  order  to  effect  such  a  persuasion, 
which  was  difficult,  or  rather  perverted  in  the  extreme  (vel  contor- 
tissimam,  potiusy  etc.  This  I  produce  as  a  specimen  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Boehme  frequently  comments  on  our  epistle. 

'Efi-aT^fX/a;,  declaration,  annunciation,  promise,  i.  e.  annunciation 
of  the  reward  offered  to  the  believing  or  faithful. 

Mfj^ors . . .  hifngfiTuvai,  lest . . .  any  one  of  you  may  fail  of  obtaining 
it.  By  sacred  and  classical  usage,  boxita  is  frequently  joined  with 
other  verbs,  without  making  any  essential  addition  to  the  sense  of 
them.  It  is  said,  therefore,  to  be  used  pkonasticaUy ;  by  which, 
however,  can  be  meant  only,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  precisely 
rendered  into  our  own  language,  and  apparently  adds  nothing  essen- 
tial to  the  sense  of  a  phrase.  But  even  this  is  not  exactly  true  of 
boxita.     In  many  cases,  it  is  plainly  designed  to  soften  the  expres- 
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sion  to  vhich  it  is  attached;  e.  g.  Cor.  vii.  40,  Paul  says,  doxu  St 
xqiy^  ^rvtvfiM  3soD  tx^iv,  I  seem  to  myself  to  possess  the  Spirit  ofOod; 
a  modest  way  of  asserting  the  fact,  instead  of  speaking  categorically. 
In  a  similar  way  doxsw  is  employed,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  87.  x.  12, 
6  doxuy  inrdvcu,  he  wko  seems  to  himself  to  stand;  iii.  18.  iv.  9.  In 
a  few  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  what  addition  is  made  to 
the  phrase,  by  the  use  of  doxiu ;  e.  g.  Luke  xxii.  24,  W;  aitrw  ^xtf 
%hai  tiittfiii,  i.  q.  rh  c/i}.  So  Luke  viii.  18,  o  doxs^  !;^s/y,  is  expressed 
in  Luke  xix.  26  by  h  l;^s/;  1  Cor.  xi.  16,  f/  dl  n^  toxtt  ptk^mti  tTvou. 
There  can  scarcely^be  a  doubt,  however,  that  in  all  cases  the  Greeks 
designed  to  give  some  colouring  to  a  sentence  by  employing  it  It 
would  often  seem  to  be  something  near  to  our  m€ty,  might,  can, 
conddj  etc.,  when  used  to  soften  forms  of  expression  that  might  have 
been  categorical.  So  Theophylact  understood  it,  in  our  phrase. — 
The  words  baxt?  ng  bcn^ximi  he  thus  explains :  '^  Touritfr/  fir^iii 
wftt^tffi,  lest  he  may  come  short — and  fail  to  enter  into  the  promised 
rest.  The  writer  uses  a  mild  and  gentle  aMress,  not  saying  fi^ 
uan^efi,  but  fi^  doxji  u&rg^xivat,*'  Theophylact  in  loc.  This,  I  ap- 
prehend, is  hitting  the  exact  force  of  the  phrase  here ;  an  imperfect 
view  of  which  is  given  in  the  lexicons. 

*E|  xificip,  in  some  manuscripts  and  fathers,  i/iMv;  which  would 
better  accord  with  the  usual  x(>im<fig  of  the  writer ;  e.  g,  i.  1.  ii.  1, 3. 
iii.  1,  6,  19,  aL  But  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  Paul  to  change 
or  intermingle  different  persons  in  the  same  passage";  e.  g.  Rom. 
xiv.  13.  Heb.  x.  24,  26^' 

'r&rt^su,  lit.  means  to  come  afterwards,  to  come  late.  In  the  sec- 
ondary sense  it  means,  to  Jail,  to  come  short  of;  as  he  must  fail  of 
obtaining  a  thing  who  comes  too  late  for  it.  If  the  exhortation 
here  be  regarded  as  having  a  special  reference  to  the  time  (o^/ts^ov) 
when  the  offers  of  rest  are  made,  fL^rort  ....  vart^xtvou  may  be  ren- 
dered happily,  as  in  Wahl,  lest ...  ye  come  too  late,  i.  e.  after  6^fif^¥, 
But  I  prefer  the  more  simple  method ;  lest ., ..  ye  Jail  of  obtaining 
the  promised  blessing. 

Ver.  2.  Ka^  /af  hfit¥  i{tfiyytXiCfiivot,  Jbr  to  us  also  the  offer  ofhtess- 
ings  is  made,  or  we  are  evangelized,  i.  e.  the  promise  of  blessings  is 
declared  or  made  known  to  us,  cm  well  as  to  them.  Buo^t^i x/^oi  is  used 
classically  in  the  same  sense,  i.e.  to  announce  joyful  tidings,  to  pro- 
claim proffered  good.  The  proffered  blessing  implied  in  the  text,  is 
the  rest  of  which  the  writer  had  been  speaking,  and  of  which  he 
continues  to  speak. 

'AXX*  oux  wff>.?i<«v  6  Xoyof  r^j  axo?;,  but  the  promise  or  declaraiiofi 
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which  they  heard,  or  which  was  proclaimed,  was  of  no  benefit  to 
them.  *o  K6yo€  r^i  axMjg  may  be  equivalent  to  6  axouahig  >j6yog,  i.  e. 
the  word  heard  by  them ;  or  it  may  be  like  the  Hebrew  njDDltf  l^*^, 
word  of  anmmciatian  or  rqtort,  i.  e.  word  announced  or  reported. — 
The  sense  is  not  materially  changed^  whichever  of  these  interpre- 
tations is  adopted. 

^uyxsx^fisvog  ....  axo{Mfa<fi,  not  being  joined  with  faith  in  them  that 
heard  it,  or  not  being  united  to  faith,  i.  e.  faith  not  accompanying  it 
or  associating  with  it.  :&uyx6x^a/Amg  is  explained  by  many  com- 
mentators^ as  being  tropically  employed  here ;  and  the  metaphor, 
they  allege^  is  taken  from  food^  which  when  digested  unites  with 
the  corporeal  system  and  becomes  aliment  to  it.  So  here^  the  word, 
if  duly  received^  would  have  incorporated  itself  (so  to  speak)  with 
the  internal,  spiritual  man;  but  as  it  was  not  received,  it  did  not 
so  incorporate  itself.  But  this  is  not  so  simple  and  easy  a  mode  of 
explanation,  as  that  given  in  the  above  translation. 

Many  manuscripts  and  editions  read  cuyxsx^fimvg  and  some 
wyxsx^iffMvoui;  which  some  critics  and  interpreters  prefer.  But  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  any  tolerable  sense  of  these 
readings.     The  common  one  is  much  preferable. 

TtHi  axohsa^i — equivalent  here  to  the  Gen.  rSjv  dxoutfdvruv.  The 
meaning  is,  that  the  XAyog  was  not  associated  with  the  faith  of  those 
who  heard  it.  The  Hebrews  usually  designate  possession  by  tlie 
dative  with  b;  e.  g.  the  Song  pf  songs  rtD^ltf^  *^^^?.'  which  is  Solo' 
man's.  So  frequently  in  Greek;  e.  g.  oT  crariig,  his  father,  Pind. 
Olymp.  i.  91 .  Neither  do  thy  children  Icoi  rexva]  see  the  light,  Eurip. 
PlioDiiiss.  1563.  Men  are  one  xrvniaTm  ro^g  ^goTi?,  of  ^ihe  possessions 
of  the  gods,  Plato,  Phaed.  See  Matt.  Gr.  Gramm.  sect.  392.  g.  1. 
et  seq.  In  all  such  cases,  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  a  pronoun  relating 
to  the  object  possessed,  and  of  the  verb  of  existence  which  governs 
the  dative  when  it  signifies  possession  or  property;  e.  g.  xrrj/Adruv 

The  sense  of  the  whole  verse  is  simply  this;  *  A  promise  of  rest 

is  made  to  Christians  now,  as  well  as  to  God's  ancient  people.    But 

they  received  no  advantage  from  it,  because  of  unbelief;'  the  im- 

4>lication  is^  poZr^^ufnv  (as  he  had  just  said)  /Afi  ng  doxfi,  x.  r.  X,  i.  e. 

guard  well  then  against  unbelief. 

Ver.  3.  'Ei(rf^6fjLs6a.  yoL^  ....  mon\iisavng,for  we  who  believe  do  enter 
into  the  rest,  viz..  Go  i's  rest.  The  y6^  here  and  in  vr.  2,  I  regard 
as  y6^  ilhistrantis.  By  changing  the  form  of  the  propositions  a 
little,  the  connexion  will  be  quite  apparent.     First  he  says:  'Let 
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US  beware  lest  we  should  fail  of  attaining  to  the  rest  which  is  pro- 
mised.' Then  he  proceeds:  '[This  we  may  do],y6r  (yd^)  we  have 
the  like  invitation  with  them^  and  they  failed  of  the  promise  through 
unbelief/  Again;  *  [This  we  may  do},  for  (yd^)  it  is  only  those 
who  remain  believers,  that  enter  into  God's  rest.'  The  yd§  at  tlie 
beginning  of  vr.  4,  has  respect  to  the  illustration  of  vr.  3  by  the 
quotations  that  follow.  If  the  reader  will  consult  the  admirable 
lexicons  of  Passow  and  Bretschneider  on  the  word  yd^,  he  will  there 
«see  abundance  of  proof  that  yd^  is  often  employed  after  something 
that  is  to  be  menially  supplied  from  the  tenor  and  object  of  the 
discourse. 

^<n^6fLskt,  in  the  present  tense,  appears  to  have  created  difficulty 
in  the  minds  of  some  critics,  who  have  changed  it  into  iiat>^uff6fLskt 
(Fut.  tense).  But  how  needless  this  change  is,  every  one  conver- 
sant with  the  idiom  of  the  Bible  may  easily  judge;  in  which  the 
present  tense  is  very  often  used  as  an  universal  tense,  embracing 
time  past,  present,  and  future.  In  Hebrew,  it  is  very  common  to  use 
the  present  paiticiple  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Latins  use 
their  futuro  in  -rus. 

Kadbti  si^xir  X.  r.  X.,  that  is,  a  solemn  asseveration  that  unbelievers 
should  not  enter  into  his  rest,  implies  of  coui^se  that  believers  should 
enter  into  it.  See  on  iii.  11.  So  Calvin :  *'  Argumentum  est  a  con- 
trariis.     Sola  incredulitas  arcet;  ergo  fide  patet  ingressus." 

Ko/no/  Tuv  sgyuv ....  ytvn^ivrwy  to  wit,  or  namely^  [rest  from]  the 
worhs  that  were  done  when  the  world  was  founded,  KeJnu  is  a  par- 
ticle, the  meaning  of  which  has  been  much  controverted  here. — 
Thero  is  no  doubt  that  it  often  has  the  meaning  of  although^  which 
our  English  version  has  here  given  to  it.  But  I  am  unable  to  make 
any  sense  of  the  passage  under  consideration,  if  xa/ro/  here  be  thus 
translated.  Nor  does  xairot  seem  originally  to  mean,  although.  Its 
principal  signification  is,  et  guidem,  et  sane.     So  Xenophon  (Cyrop. 

III.),  xo/roi,  iiTi  Ufiwug  fih  foU^ri^ug  Toni^ofAiv,  x.  r.  X.,  and  tndy  if  we 

shall  make  them  somewhat  more  timid,  etc.  Thucyd.  iv.  60,  xa/Vo/ 
yytami  yj^,  x.  r.  X.,  and  truly  we  ought  to  know.  Aristoph.  Plut.  1179, 
xo/roi  r6n  5n  tlyov  oudsv,  and  indeed  then  when  they  possessed  nothing. 
"  Adhibetur,"  says  Hoogeveen,  ''cum  sequitur  aliquid  nova  atten- 
tione  dignum;"  and  again,  ''Quartus  usus  est,  si  dictum  exemph 
confirmatur,''  (Hoog.  Doctrina  Part.  Greec.  ed.  Schutz,  vocab. 
xaJroi,)  which  is  the  very  case  in  question.  For  here  the  writer 
gives  the  example  of  Ood*s  rest  after  the  creation,  in  order  to  ex- 
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plain  what  is  tlie  meaning  of  MY  rest.  I  have  given  the  sense  by 
rendering  xo/roi  te  taii,  or  namely,  which  is  equivalent  in  many  oases 
to  et  quidemy  et  sane.  So  Devarius  (de  Partic.  Ling.  Graec.)  ex- 
plains }uitTw\  and  after  him  Carpzoff  (Comm.  in  loo.  nostrum).  The 
latter  says, ''  Devarius  evicit  earn  (xa/rof)simpliciter  ad  exponendam 
aliquam  sententiam  poni."  So  Kypke  and  Kuinoel,  nempe,  et  qui- 
dem,  idque.  The  sense  will  be  substantially  the  same/ if  xa/ro/  be 
rendered  and  truly,  and  indeed;  but  the  other  mode  of  translating 
is  more  explicit,  and  makes  the  connexion  more  facile. 

Euinoel  solves  the  difficulty  of  the  last  clause  in  this  verse,  by 
supplying  sl^xt.  He  construes  thus:  '^  And  this  (xafnt)  [he  said] 
the  works  being  completed)"  etc.  This  comes  substantially  to  the 
same  sense  which  I  have  given  above.  But  I  think  it  more  simple 
to  supply  the  ellipsis  from  the  preceding  expression  and  from  vs.  4 
and  10,  viz.,  xardUmu^r/y  dM;  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  paragraph. 

TSy  fif/ftiy,  (rest  from)  the  works.  That  xard^mvm  is  here  to  be 
understood  before  s^w,  seems  to  be  clear  from  vs.  4  and  10,  where 
the  same  sentiment  is  repeated.  The  ellipsis  may  be  either  [xMrdr 
^mv€ii)  rm  i§yw,  or  (xarAirawfn  dM)  rw  ifyw\  more  probably  the  lat- 
ter, for  &ir6  is  supplied  after  the  verb  xars^rautn,  both  in  vs.  4  and  10* 
'A«i$,  however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  here,  as  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  the  gen.  case,  without  any  preposition,  to  mean 
m  respect  to,  in  regard  to ;  e.  g.  h/yur'UTa  aur^  f V  yi^Mi^  I  om  very 
nearly  allied  to  him  in  regard  to  descent ;  &iroui  A^^hw  'roudm,  child- 
less IN  REGARD  TO  males;  see  Buttmann's Oramm.  sect.  132.  6. 1. 
Matthiae,  sect.  315. 

'A«i&  xarttCoX^tf  xScfiw  ytvnfiprw,  done,  i.  e.  completed  or  performed, 
when  the  world  wasjbunded,  'Amh  xaraCoX^^,  at  or  from  (kefounda^ 
Hon,  i.  e.  at  the  beginning ;  in  a  sense  like  di^h  A^ni,  at  first,  in 
Matt.  xix.  4;  and  in  Luke  xiii.  25^  &^  oS  means,  when.  Josephus 
uses  xaraCoXij  for  beginning;  e.  g.  Lib.  IL  17,  Bell.  Jud.  he  says: 
''This  was  xaraCdX^  voKifMo,  the  beginning  of  the  war/*  viz,  with  the 
Romans.  The  sense  of  the  pass^e  requires  &^  xaraZoXijg  to  be 
rendered  'at  the  time  tfthe  beginning/  i.  e.  when  the  beginning  was ; 
just  as  we  say  in  English,  fivm  the  first,  i.  e.  at  the  very  com- 
mencement. 

Ver.  4.  The  writer  now  proceeds  to  cite  a  passage  of  Scripture, 
in  order  to  show  what  sort  of  rest  is  designated  by  the  phrase  my 
rest.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  adverts  to  that  Scripture  which  shows 
the  rest  that  God  enjoyed  after  the  work  of  creation  was  finished. 

X 
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£7|99}xf  yoi.for  [the  Scripture]  says,  or  (the  Holy  Ghost)  says;  a 
frequent  mode  of  appealing  to  the  Old  Testament. 

no6,  til  a  certain  place  or  passage.  Chapter  and  verse  are  no- 
where cited  in  the  New  Testament;  and  very  rarely  is  any  parti- 
cular book  named^  unless  indeed  it  bears  the  same  name  as  its  au- 
thor. An  appeal  to  Scripture,  by  merely  saying  ««»,  shows  that 
the  writer  must  have  supposed  his  readers  to  be  familiar  with  the 
contentsof  the  Jewish  ScriptureSi  The  passage  cited  may  be  found 
in  Gen.  ii.  2.  So  Clement  of  Rome  appeals  to  Scripture,  now  say- 
ing >Ayv  4roOy  and  then  TJsyti  ^rou  7^f  iTbv, 

Karmcutfty  o  ^6^:  The  rest  here  spoken  of,  is  of  course  to  be  con- 
sidered as  described  A^d^wrvmb^titi,  i.  e.  in  accommodation  to  the  capa- 
cities of  men.  It  surely  does  not  imply  that  God  was  wearied  by 
his  work  of  creation ;  but  that  he  simply  ceased  from  it,  and  enjoyed 
a  holy  and  delightful  quiet,  in  the  pleasing  contemplation  of  the 
works  which  had  been  accomplished.  Comp.  Gen.  i.  4, 10, 18, 2j^,  31. 

Ver.  5.  Such  then  was  the  rest  of  God,  of  which  the  Scripture 
speaks.  To  such  rest,  the  apostle  says,  the  writer  of  the  xcvth 
Psalm  refers.  Ko/  h  tovt^  ^nXry,  again  in  this  passage  also,  viz,  in 
the  passage  which  he  had  already  quoted  from  Ps.  xcv.  1 1,  i.  e.  the 
passage  which  he  is  now  going  to  mention,  the  Scripture  repce^nts 
Grod  as  saying,  MY  rest,  i.  e.  such  rest  as  I  have,  or  such  as  I  enjoy. 
In  other  words,  both  Gen.  ii.  2  and  Ps.  xcv.  1 1,  speak  of  a  holy  and 
spiritual  rest,  since  they  speak  of  a  rest  which  God  himself  enjoys. 
Comp.  finiX/v  here,  as  to  position,  with  ird>jv  in  i.  6. 

Ver.  6.  'Eat;  oZv  AmiKtimreu  . .  .  d/*  &7nifiuay,  since  then  it  remains 
thai  some  must  enter  into  that  (rest),  and  (since)  they  to  whom  the 
blessings  were  proffered,  did  not  enter  in  because  qfunbeUtf;  (it  fol- 
lows that  believers  only  can  enter  in),  comp.  vr.  3;  or  rather,  (it 
follows  that  a  rest  remains  for  believers),  comp.  vr.  9. 

This  verse  seems  to  be  a  resumption  of  the  subject  in  vr.  3,  after 
the  explanations  of  reit  which  vs.  4  and  5  contain.  There  the 
writer  says,  <  Believers  enter  into  the  rest  of  God.'  How  is  this 
proved?  '  Because  he  has  sworn  that  unbelievers  shall  not  enter  into 
it/  which  necessarily  implies  that  believers  shall  enter  into  it. 
Then,  after  delaying  a  moment,  in  order  to  show  what  the  nature 
of  the  rest  in  question  is,  viz,  that  it  is  God's  rest,  i.  e.  such  rest  as 
God  enjoyed  after  the  work  of  creation  was  completed  (vs.  S — 5), 
the  author  resumes  the  consideration  of  the  proposition  adyaoced 
in  the  first  part  of  vr.  3,  and  avers,  that  as  some  must  enter  into 
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God's  rest^  for  God  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  provided  one  in 
vain^  and  as  unbelievers  cannot  enter  in,  so  it  is  necessarily  implied, 
that  believers,  and  they  only,  will  enjoy  the  rest  in  question.  See 
the  illustration  of  the  reasoning"  prefixed  to  the  present  diapter,  in 
the  preceding  pages. 

Others  construe  the  verse  in  this  manner:  'Since  then  some 
must  enter  into  liis  rest/ and  unbelievers  of  former  days  did  not 
enter  in;  therefore  he  defines  again  (f&Ktv)  a  particular  day,'  etc.; 
construing  vs.  5  and  7  as  one  connected  sentence.  But  this  makes 
the  sentence  very  much  involved;  and  obscures  the  design  of  the 
writer.  His  object  certainly  is,  to  show  that  the  rest  proffered  in 
ancient  times,  in  the-  zcvth  Psalm,  still  remains  for  the  people  of 
God;  see  vs.  9>  10.  But  how  can  this  be  proved,  by  merely  show- 
ing that  David  spake  of  a  definite  time  when  he  wrote  the  xcvth 
Psalm,  in  which  the  offer  of  rest  was  then  made?  On  the  other 
hand,  I  understand  it  to  be  the  particular  object  of  the  writer  in 
vr.  7,  seq.,  to  exhibit  further  proof  that  the  proffered  rest  is  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  and  therefore  not  to  be  limited  by  assigning  to  it 
a  merely  temporal  sense.  See  the  illustration  referred  to  above. 
If  any  one  is  desirous  of  seeing  what  conjecture  can  make  out  of 
this  verse,  let  him  read  the  commentary  of  Kuinoel  upon  it. 

Ver.  7.  naX/y  nvd  o^/^i/  hi^i^v ....  TLo^ag  uftMv,  again,  when  speak- 
ing by  David  so  long  a  time  afterwards,  he  designaUSy  or  d^mtely 
namesy  a  certain  day,  TO-DAY;  as  it  is  said,  ^'  To-day,  if  ye  will 
hear  his  voice^  harden  not  your  hearts'*  See  above  on  chap.  iii.  7p 
8p  particularly  iii.  18.  The  sentiment  runs  thus: '  In  David's  time, 
nearly  500  years  qfler  unbelievers  in  the  wilderness  were  threatened 
with  exclusion  from  the  promised  inheritance,  the  psalmist  makes 
use  of  the  commination  which  has  been  quoted,  in  order  to  deter 
those  whom  he  addressed  from  hardenii^  their  hearts  as  the  ancient 
Israelites  did,  and  so  losing  the  rest,  as  they  did,  which  God  had 
proffered  to  the  obedient  and  believing^  The  rest,  then,  could  not 
h&  mBT^ly  the  land  qf  Canaan,  BA  the  Jews  of  Paul's  time  under- 
stood it  to  be,  for  this  both  believers  and  unbelievers,  living  in  the 
time  of  the  psalmist,  already  enjoyed.  Consequently  the  re^  spoken 
of  by  the  psalmist,  was  of  a  spirittud  nature,  pertaining  only  to  be- 
lievers,' All  this  is  plainly  implied ;  and  in  the  next  verse  it  is 
explicitly  declared. 

Ver.  8.  £/  ya^  altrovg  *lfi(foZQ  ....  fifii^ai,  now  if  Joshua  had  given 
them  rest,  i.  e.  the  rest  of  God,  concerning  which  the  Scripture 
speaks,  he  [David,  or  the  Spirit  of  God  by  him]  would  not  have 

x2 
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spoken  qfterwards  qf  (mother  iime^  viz.^  another  time  when  rest  was 
to  be  given  or  to  be  obtained.  That  is, '  If  the  rat  ^  God  be  only 
the  rest  of  Israel  in  Canaan^  or  the  quiet  possession  of  the  promised 
land,  then  the  psalmist  oonld  not  have  spoken  of  it  as  still  proffered 
in  his  time,  after  it  had  been  in  fact  given  to  Israel  by  Joshua 
nearly^t^e  eaUuries  btfore.*  The  other  time  (aXXsj;  ifM^g)  here  spoken 
of,  is  the  same  which  is  designated  by  the  word  <fn/M^  in  the  quo- 
tation :  which  implies  a  time  different  from,  find  subsequent  to,  that 
in  which  the  Israelites  obtained  the  rest  of  Canaan, 

That  'Iq<rou(  means  Joshua  here,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  the 
object  of  the  writer  is  to  prove,  that  Jesus  does  bestow  the  rest 
spoken  of,  viz.,  that  which  the  'Iikhn/^  here  named  did  $iot  bestow. 
K«rMrau0)i,  caused  to  rest,  exactly  as  the  Hiphil  conj.  in  Hebrew  is 
used ;  e.  g.  TVXl  (from  ITD)  in  Dent.  xii.  10,  in  the  same  sense  as 
xamnew/i  here.  In  the  classics  this  verb  has  the  like  sense,  viz., 
Diod.  Sic.  p.  716.  A.  Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  III.  9.  Herod.  L  27.  Horn. 
Diad.  XV.  106. 

Ver.  9.'*Agot  dm\shnrat . . .  mf  ^mD,  consequently  there  remaineth  a 
rest  fir  the  people  qf  God,  i.  e.  for  bdievers,  see  vr.  8. .  Here  the 
object  of  the  preceding  argument  is  plainly  developed;  so  plainly, 
that  we  are  not  left  at  liberty  to  doubt  concerning  it.  Here  is  fully 
expressed^  what  is  plainly  imj^lied in  vr.  6,  although  in  an  elliptical 
manner,  as  has  been  akeady  noticed.  Such  a  manner  is  not  unfre* 
qnent  with  Paul.  Comp.  Rom.  v.  12  with  v.  18,  19;  and  see  sect 
22.  8.  of  the  Introduction  above. 

ia,QCart^fUi,(JReh.  DjI^  ,  l^i^l^t^,  rest,  scMatism),  holy,  religious, 
spiritual  rest.  laQCantf/Ug  is  a  mere  Hebrew  word  with  a  Greek 
ending ;  and  it  is  here  employed  as  equivalent  to  xarfi/mwrtg,  but 
with  special  reference  to  the  Heb.  expression  h^tC^  (from  rOXlf)  in 
Gen.  ii.  2,  which  there  describes  the  re^  of  God.  The  Heb.  l\n^t£f 
is  a  kind  of  intensive  noun,  formed  from  T)3!(^ ,  and  means  sabbath 
by  way  of  eminence.  laZZan^fUg,  which  stands  for  I^TQIC^,  seems 
to  be  a  word  coined  by  the  writer  purposely  for  the  occasion^  and 
is  very  appropriate  to  his  design. 

That  believers  do  enter  into  the  rest  of  God,  i.  e,  a  rest  like  his, 
is  further  shown  by  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  10.  'o  y&^  s/tnXSwy . . .  o  ^ik,fir  he  who  enters  into  his  [God's] 
rest,  mil  also  cease  from  his  own  labours,  as  God  did  from  his.  Aa 
God  ceased  from  his  work  on  the  seventh  day,  and  enjoyed  holy 
delight  in  the  contemplation  of  what  he  had  done  (see  on  verse  4 
above),  so  the  believer,  in  a  future  world,  will  cease  from  all  his 
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toils  and  safferings  here,  and  look  back  vrith  holy  delight  on  the 
struggled  through  which  he  has  passed,  and  the  labours  which  he 
has  performed^  for  the  sake  of  the  Christian  cause.  In  other  words, 
'As  God  enjo3rs  a  most  pure  and  perfect  rest  or  happiness  in  heaven, 
so  the  believers  will  enjoy  the  like  happiness  there.'  And  surely 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  calling  that  rest  which  is  promised  to 
believers,  the  rest  of  God,  than  there  is  in  saying  that  man  '*  was 
formed  in  his  image/'  that  Christians  **  are  made  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature/'  or  that  *'  we  shall  be  like  him  when  we  shall  see 
him  as  he  is."  The  resi  <^  Ood,  is  rest  like  that  which  God  en- 
joys. And  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  the  writer  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  this  rest,  has  chosen  the  description  of  it 
as  following  the  work  of  creation,  in  order  to  make  a  comparison 
between  it  and  that  rest  which  believers  will  hav^  when  all  their 
toils  and  sufferings  are  ended.  This  was  well  adapted  to  take  hold 
of  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  was  wridng,  and  who  were  ex- 
posed to  many  hardships  and  triala  Having  now  shown  that  there 
is  a  promise  of  spiritnal  rest  to  believers,  implied  in  what  the  Jewidi 
Scriptures  say,  the  apostle  repeats  the  caution,  whidi  lay  so  near 
his  heart,  against  unbelief  in  the  Saviour,  and  the  consequences  of  it. 

Ver.  11.  2muddd^ifU¥  o2» v . .  . .  di/mhsa^,  Id  US  eomesOy  endeaikmr, 
then,  to  enier  iMio  thai  resi  [the  rest  of  God],/(e«^  cmyane  shouUperish 
in  the  game  nuamer  through  unbeUef.  'Ev  rfi  aurw  if^My/uMn  lit.  after 
the  same  exampk,  m  Me  same  manner^  vizL,  as  they  (the  Israelites) 
perished,  iim}}  is  often  used  in  this  way,  in  an  iuiransUive  sense. 
'A«tiAf/aa  I  take  to  be  the  gen.  of  means,  instrument,  etc,  as  gram- 
marians say. 

The  awfiil  nature  of  the  commination,  that  believers  should 
not  enter  into  the  rest  of  God,  the  writer  now  describes,  in  order 
to  leave  a  deep  impression  on  the  minda  of  his  readers,  and  to 
guard  them  more  effectually  against  unbelief  and  apostasy. 

Ver.  12.  Zm9  ydt^ In^if  lit  for  thsNdeekaraiim  qf  God  is 

aeUve  and  of  a  wigktjf  pawer^  or  is  endurinff  andpowerfidj  i.  e.  has 
an  effciency  that  never  ceases.  The  meaning,  according  to  the 
latter  interpretation,  is,  that  the  commination,  comp.  Is.  ix.  8, 
uttered  in  ancient  days  against  unbelievers,  (and  which  had  been 
repeated  above  by  the  writer,)  has  abated  nothing  from  its  force 
or  efficacy^  even  at  the  present  time :  it  still  lives,  and  unbelievers 
are  still  subject  to  its  power.  In  defence  of  this  interpretation,  it 
might  be  said  that  f^w  is  apfrfied  here  to  the  divine  word,  i.  e.  com- 
mination, in  a  manner  like  that  in  which  it  is  applied  to  Gml  in 
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the  phrase  '^tl  bvt  (^ihg  ^mv)  often  used  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
designates  him  as  eternal,  immortal,  never  dying^  endowed  urith  un- 
faiiing  life,  in  opposition  to  idols  destitute  of  a  living  principle,  and 
made  of  perishable  materials.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  sense  of 
perpetual  or  perennial,  may  be  considered  as  appropriate  to  the 
passage  before  us.  But  others  interpret  ^w  as  meaning  at^ve,  a 
sense  which  is  common  to  this  word  and  to  the  Hebrew  ^n.  I 
understand  both  terms  as  c(mveying  the  idea  of  active  and  mighty 
energy;  which  is  altogether  appropriate  to  the  writer's  purpose, 
whose  object  it  is  to  persuade  his  hearers,  that  the  commination 
uttered  against  the  unbelievers  of  former  days,  and  which  is  still 
in  force,  has  a  dreadful  power  at  which  they  ought  to  shudder. 

Ka;  r^Mfcv^ff  ....  ihrofioy,  and  sharper  than  any  two-hedged  eword^ 
i.  e.  it  has  a  more  efficient  power  to  inflict  wounds  than  a  sword 
with  two  edges.  The  efficacy  of  divine  commination  is  often  com- 
pared to  a  sharp  sword;  e.  g.  the  Son  of  man  is  represented  by  John 
as  having,  when  he  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  a  sharp  two^ged 
sword  issuing  from  his  mouth,  i.  e.  his  words  cut  as  it  were  like  a 
sharp  sword,  or  his  reproof,  commination,  wounded  deeply.  Rev.  i. 
16.  ii.  }2>  16.  xix.  15,  21.  Comp.  also  Is.  xliz.  2.  xi.  4,  in  which 
last  passage  the  expression  is,  with  the  rod  of  hie  mouth,  and  in  the 
parallel  errxiK,  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  [with  his  words]  shall  he 
slay  the  wicked.  Language  then  of  reproof,  of  severe  threats  or 
commination,  or  of  condemnation)  is  by  the  sacred  writers  called 
the  sward  or  rod  qf  the  mouth.  So  in  our  verse,  the  divine  com- 
nanation  is  represented  as  terribly  efficacious,  by  resorting  to  the 
same  species  of  imagery  in  order  to  make  a  comparison. 

KaJ  iisxjfoiffuvoc  •  .  . .  'mitfiafg.  The  writer  continues  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  efficacy  of  the  divine  threatening,  by  carrying  on  still 
further  the  description  of  the  effects  produced  by  a  sharp  sword 
upon  the  natural  body ;  piercing  even  so  as  to  separaU  life  and 
spirit  "^u;^,  when  used  as  here  in  distinction  from  wHfui,  means 
the  animal  soul,  or  principle  of  animal  life  in  man ;  as  ^mufUL  in  such 
a  case  means  the  rational  or  intellectual  soul,  the  immaterial  principle 
within  man.  See  1  Thess.  v.  23,  where  tf^S/ta  is  added  in  order  to 
designate  the  merely  physical  or  corporeal  part  of  the  human  system. 
In  the  phrase  under  consideration,  piercing  so  as  to  divide  or  sepa- 
rate, life  and  spirit,  plainly  means  inflicting  a  wound  so  deep  as  shall 
prove  deadly ;  for  that  whidi  separates  the  soul  from  the  system  en- 
dowed with  animal  life,  is  of  course  deadly.  We  may  paraphrase 
both  expressions  thus :  a  sharp  sword  that  inflicts  deadly  wounds. 
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*A^K  n  xai  fM)iXu¥,  [piercing  so  as  to  divide]  joints  and  marrow, 
i.  e.  so  as  to  divide  the  joints  or  limbs  from  the  body  (which  was 
often  done  in  the  severer  kinds  of  punishment);  and  so  as  to  pierce 
through  the  very  bone  to  the  marrow,  or  to  separate  the  marrow 
from  the  bone,  by  perforating  it ;  a  tremendous  image  of  the  sharp* 
ness  of  the  sword  and  the  effects  it  produces.  Th&  sense  is,  that 
the  divine  commination  is  of  most  deadly  punitive  efficacy.  After 
fiuikm  a  colon  should  be  placed. 

Kai  x^mxhg  ....  xa^a^,  he  also  judges  [takes  cognizance  of  ]  ^ 
desires  andpurposes  of  (he  heart,  i.  e.  ^^;  x^irix6g  t<tri.  That  x^mx6g, 
apius  ad  judicandumj  here  applies  to  God,  and  not  to  "k^,  seems 
evident.  That  there  is  somewhere  here  a  transition  to  ^i fc,  is  quite 
certain  from  vr.  13y  where  ht&^tw  ahrw,  hp^'KfiAt:  auroD,  and  ^^^  Zv, 
one  cannot  well  doubt,  are  to  be  applied  to  God.  The  nature  of 
the  case  seems  to  show,  that  the  appropriate  place  for  this  transi- 
tion is  at  xo^  7(^iri%6Q.  In  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse,  Xfyo; 
^wj,  divine  commination,  is  represented,  very  forcibly  and  properly 
as  punitive.  This  idea  is  consummated  by  the  phrase  which  ends 
with  /AuiXuv;  and  as  ^i6g  comes  in  as  the  subject  of  discourse  in  the 
sequel,  at  least  in  vr«  18, 1  see  noplace  so  apposite  for  its  introduc- 
tion as  at  xai  x^irix6g.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  other,  for  unless  it 
comes  in  here,  we  must  carry  Uyog  ^swj  through  the  whole  paragraph, 
as  the  subject;  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  design  of  the  writer. 
In  this  view  of  the  passage, Dindorf,  Ktdnoel,  and  Bloomfield  agree. 

God  is  here  represented  as  one  who  scans  the  whole  of  man's 
internal  character,  and  sits  in  judgment  upon  it.  Consequently, 
as  the  writer  intimates,  no  secret  act  or  purposes  of  unbelief,  or 
defection  from  the  Christian  cause,  will  remain  unnoticed  or  un- 
punished. *EMfMi^^  and  imia  are  nearly  allied  in  meaning.  They 
are  both  employed  here,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  designating 
universality,  L  e.  the  whole  of  man's  internal  thoughts  and  purposes. 

Ver.  13.  Ka;  oux  !tfn  . . .  •  avrou,  yea  nothing  is^  or  wn'  is  there 
any  thing  f  concealed  from  theviewqfhim  [i.  c.  God].  Kr/(f/;  means 
any  created  thing  ;  literally  act  of  creation,  but  it  follows  the  He- 
brew rwnil.    Ou  xr/V/ff  means  nothing  (?D  i*^=  obS^v)  or  Hljnn  tkb' 

ndn-a  ....  nrfa^Xtsfiifa,  but  all  things  are  naked  and  exposedto 
the  view  qf  him,  to  whom  we  are  accountable*  T^x^^i^^  ^^  ^^' 
plained  here,  in  the  sense  which  the  Greek  classic  writers  attach 
to  it  It  means,  (1)  To  lay  bare  and  bend  back  the  neck,  so  as 
to  expose  the  throat  in  order  to  its  being  cut  open  or  dissevered. 
Hence,  (2)  To  expose,  to  lay  open;  which  is  the  idea  of  the  word 
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in  the  phrase  before  us^  as  it  is  given  in  the  translation  above. 
'0(pki>^i,  eyes,  L  e.  sight,  view,  cogniaance ;  for  the  word  is  often 
used  in  this  sense. 

u§hg  2v  ifAt\f  0  Xo/o(,  lit  wiih  whom  [i.  e,  before  whom,  in  whose 
power,  or  at  whose  disposal]  is  our  account  The  sense  of  account 
xfyog  often  has.  The  common  way  of  rendering  xfyo;  here,  is  ooor 
cem,  dealing,  business*  This  sense  the  word  will  bear  j  but  it  is 
less  in  conformity  to  the  usus  loquendi,  and  less  apposite  to  the 
design  of  the  writer.  Chrysostom  understands  it  as  I  have  trans- 
lated it.  And  so  the  preceding  clause  requires  it  to  be  rendered ;  for 
this  q)eaks  of  God,  (or  xSypg  if  you  please,)  as  x^trnUg,  i.  e.Judieans, 
aptusadjudicandum,  the  clause  now  under  consideration,  represents 
men  as  actually  accountable  to  him  who  is  the  omniscient  judge. 
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Tlie  writer  now  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  »  sulgect,  at  wliich  he  had  merely  hinted 
in  chap.  iii.  1;  where  he  calls  Christ  the  ii^^Am  of  the  Christian  religion.  As  kwifrtkH 
ptsri  ^^\,  prafechu  domo  Dei,  he  had  Jready  compared  him  with  Moses,  iii.  ft-^'G;  and 
Uien  built  upon  the  result  of  this  comparison,  the  very  solemn  and  affectionate  warning 
against  unbelief  which  follows,  iii.  7-— i9.  For  the  encouragement  of  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians, he  had  also  taken  occasion,  (after  having  spoken  of  unbelievert  as  excluded  from  the 
rut  of  God,)  to  represent  the  promises  still  held  out  to  believert  of  aiding  that  rest. 
Such  was  the  case  under  the  ancient  dispensation,  and  such,  he  argues,  is  still  the  case; 
''  there  remains  a  ^afifimrt^fiUt  for  the  people  of  God."  He  then,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
dudes  the  subject,  as  usual,  with  an  exhortation;  in  which  he  calls  en  them  not  to  fiUl  of 
this  rest,  iv.  11,  nor  to  incur  the  awful  penalty  attached  to  unbelief,  iv.  11— 1& 

Having  thus  completed  the  comparison  of  Christ  as  &*irr§k»t  with  Moses,  and  drawn 
from  the  result  of  it  those  practical  deductions  at  which  our  qiistle  eveiy  whero  aims;  the 
writer  now  proceeds  to  compare  Christ  daJ^xH^^f  ^^^  ^^  Levitical  order  of  priesthood 
which  comparison^  with  its  various  subormnate  parts,  and  the  occasional  warnings  and 
oomminations  that  now  and  then  are  intennixed,  extends  to  eh^>.  x.  18;  which  is  the  end 
of  what  may  be  called  the  doctrinai  part  of  our  epistle. 

The  miod  of  the  writer  plainly  appears  to  have  been  more  intensely  engaged  with  com- 
paring Christ's  priesthood  to  that  of  Aaron  and  the  Levites,  than  with  any  other  iulgect 
in  his  epistle.  The  comparison,  for  example,  of  Christ  with  the  angels,  in  chap.  i. ,  is 
short;  the  comparison  of  Moses,  in  chap,  iii.,  still  shorter.  But  the  comparison  of  the 
Aaranical  priesthood,  as  to  dignity,  duties,  offices,  and  utility,  with  that  of  Christ,  and  of 
their  functions  with  his,  makes  up,  in  &ct,  the  body  of  our  epistle.  It  is  natural  to  inquire^ 
why  this  should  be  so;  and  the  obvious  answer  seems  to  be,  Because  the  writer  regarded 
this  part  of  the  Saviour's  office  and  work,  as  behig  in  a  comparative  sense  by  fiur  the  most 
important.  As  h  priest,  he  made  atonement  for  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself;  in  regard 
to  which,  no  angel,  no  prophet,  no  teacher,  no  Aaronical  priest,  coold  bear  a  comparison 
with  him.  The  most  prominent  part  of  all  his  character,  as  a  Saviour  of  sinnerSr  i^i  that 
he  is  <*  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 

The  division  of  ch^>ters  made  in  some  cases  In  our  epistle,  is  quite  inapprcqpriate. 
Chap,  iii.  most  plainly  ought  to  be  united  with  chap.  iv.  1-~13;  thus  conqirising  all  that 
properly  belongs  to  one  and  the  same  subject.  Chap.  iv.  ought  to  l>egin  at  iv.  14,  and  to 
terminate  with  the  end  of  chap  v.,  where  there  is  a  transition  from  doctrine  to  exhortation. 

In  regard  to  the  course  and  method  of  argument  pursued  through  this  leading  portion  of  our 
epistle,  vis.,  from  iv.  14  to  x.  18,  in  whiii  a  comparison  between  the  Aaranit^  priesthood 
and  that  of  Christ  is  made,  and  where  all  that  is  connected  with  the  office  and  person  and 
duty  of  priests  is  also  drawn  into  the  comparison,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  course  of  thought 
is  capable  of  being  intelligibly  stated ;  and  I  shall  now  venture  upon  the  experiment. 
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The  •postit  iotrodttCM  Uw  topic,  to  wbioli  ha  had  tdveried  In  lii.  I,  by  caUlog  Christ 
the  A^x'*^  *^  ifuXtyUs  iifUn,  bf  calling  Jesus  4bf  ;^<(m  ^>«w>  and  exhorting  the  Hebrews  to 
hold  £ut  the  profe«ieB»  ifuX»yM$,  which  they  had  made.  It.  14.  He  agdn  hints  very 
briefly,  ao  enconragement  for  them  to  penevere,  although  subjected  to  trials  and  afflictSoos, 
because  of  the  sympathy  that  the  Saviour  would  feel  for  them,  as  having  possessed  a  nature 
like  theirs  exposed  to  trials  and  sufTering,  iv.  16,  10.  But  as  he  had  already  dwelt  at  large 
on  this  topic,  ii.  6 — 18,  he  merely  adverts  to  it  here,  and  passes  on  to  suggest  the  points  of 
comparison  between  the  Levitical  priesthood  and  that  of  Christ 

1.  Eveiy  priest  is  appointed  in  behalf  of  men,  in  order  that  he  nay  superintend  and 
direct  the  ooncems  which  men  have  with  God,  and  may  present  their  oblations  and  sacrifices 
before  him.  r.  1. 

&  Every  priest,  being  himself  "  compassed  with  infirmity,"  is  preparsd  by  his  own  expe- 
rience to  sympathise  with  others  in  like  conditioo ;  and  because  of  his  own  sins  and  imperiec. 
tions,  it  becomes  his  duty  to  offer  expiatory  sacrifices  for  himself  as  well  as  for  them,  v.  2,  3. 

3.  No  priest  appoints  himself  to  the  sacred  office;  his  appoinUnent  is  by  divine  direction, 
V.  4. 

.  In  making  a  comparison  of  Christ,  as  high  priest,  with  Aaron  leal  priests,  in  regard  to  the 
points  here  stated,  the  apostle  inverts  the  oider  in  which  they  are  brought  forward,  and  shows, 

1.  That  Christ  was  constituted  high  priest  by  divine  appointment.  This  he  proves  in 
vs.  6,  6,  by  quotations  firom  the  second  Psalm,  and  finom  Ps.  ex.  4. 

2.  HethenpassestothejfOiMMftopicQf  comparison,  vis.,  the  infirmity  of  the  nature  which 
Christ  our  great  high  prieat  posseased,  and  which  qualified  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
qrmpathise  with  the  infirmities  of  his  people.  He  represents  Christ  as  having,  during  his 
incarnate  state,  uttered  vehement  supplicatlens  on  account  of  his  trials,  and  distresses,  and 
as  experiencing  like  other  men,  deliverance  from  them,  v.  7.  Even  though  he  was  clothed 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  what  it  is  to  obey 
in  the  midst  of  suflering,  v.  8.  Thus  he  was  fitted  ^fr^MsrWiT*  w§it  ayt^Stt'  and  having 
thus  ohtyed  and  suflered,  in  consequence  thereof  he  was  exalted  to  glory,  (nXiWuV ,)  where 
as  kimgij^  high  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchiaedek,  be  is  an  all-sufficient  Saviour  to  those 
who  believe  and  obey  him,  v.  9, 10. 

As  one  of  the  prooia  that  Christ  was  exalted  to  be  an  aU-snfficient  Sat iour,  the  writer  baa 
again,  vr.  10,  produced  the  passage,  which  asserts  him  to  be  a  priest  for  ever  aiter  the  order 
of  Melchisedek,  i.  e.  a  kingl^y  prieat  whose  ofike  is  not  of  limited  extent  or  temporary  dura- 
tion. But  having  thus  introduced  a  topic  attended  with  difficulty,  and  denumding  an  en- 
liglitBned  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  nature  of  Christianity  in  order  to  be  rightly 
and  fully  comprehended,  the  apostle  stops  short  in  the  prosecution  of  his  subject,  in  order  to 
admonish  those  whom  he  was  addressing,  with  regard  to  the  little  progress  which  they  had 
made  in  such  knowledge  as  would  render  them  adequate  fully  to  comprehend  the  discussion 
concerning  the  topic  in  question,  in  wiiich  he  waa  about  to  engage.  His  reproof  for  their 
comparative  ignorance,  he  pursues  through  v.  11—14.  In  vi.  1 — 8,  he  warns  them  against 
the  awful  danger  which  would  result  from  stopping  short  or  turning  back  in  their  course,  in 
order  that  he  might  thus  excite  them  to  more  ^genoe  and  exertien  respecting  religious 
improvement  Notwithstanding  the  seeming  severity  of  his  remarks  in  regard  to  this  topic, 
he  assures  them  that  he  has  an  afiectiooate  confidence  in  their  good  estate,  vi.  0 ;  and  this, 
because  God  will  have  regard  to  the  benevolent  character  whi<£  they  had  before  exhibited, 
vi.  10.  He  then  exhorts  them  to  press  forward  in  their  Chriatian  course,  vi.  11 ;  and  assures 
them,  that  the  promise  and  oath  of  God  are  pledged,  that  believers  who  persevere  shall  attain 
to  salvaUon,  vL  13—19. 

After  this  digression,  if  that  may  be  called  digression  which  is  so  directly  concerned 
with  the  main  object  of  the  writer,  he  proceeds  to  descant  iq>on  the  topic  of  Christ's  priesthood, 
aa  instituted  by  God  and  compared  with  that  of  Malei^aedek,  whfch  haa  been  brought  to 
view  by  the  text  of  Scripture  cited  in  v.  6, 10. 

In  otder  to  do  this  so  as  to  make  a  strong  imprsssion,  he  begins  by  giving  an  account  of 
the  dignity  of  Melchisedek.  He  was  king  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  the  most  high  God;  his 
superiori^  was  acknowledged  by  Abraham,  when  he  paid  him  a  tithe  of  the  apoils  which  he 
had  taken,  vii.  1, 2.  The  same  Melchisedek  waa  not  deaoended  from  priests,  and  therefore 
hia  office  did  not  fall  to  him  by  the  mere  right  of  suooesskn,  but  was  by  the  special  appoint- 
ment of  God;  he  has  no  genealogy  assigned  to  him  in  the  sacred  writings,  nor  any  limited 
term  mentioiied  in  which  hia  priesthood  began  or  expired;  like  Christ's  priesthood,  his  is 
unlimited,  vii,  3.  Abraham  himself,  exalted  as  this  patriardi  was,  acknovdedged  the  superi- 
ority of  Melchisedek;  and  the  Leritical  priests  descended  from  him  did  as  it  wen  acknow* 
ledge  the  same,  by  their  preoanitor  who  paid  this  homage,  and  to  whom  they  must  be 
counted  inferior,  vii.  4—7.  Besides,  the  Levitiral  priests  who  receiwe  Uthes,  hold  their 
office  only  for  a  limited  duration;  while  Melchisedek  is  a  priest  for  an  unlimited  time,  vii. 
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8.    Indeed,  If  one  may  ventm  so  to  eipreis  himeelf,  the  Levitet  fhenuelTes  p^d  tithes  to 
Melchisedeky  through  Abraham  their  progenitor,  tiI,  9,  10. 

Thus  much  for  tiie  superiority  of  Melchiwdek  ower  the  LeTttSeal  priests.  The  conclusion 
in  this  case  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader's  mind,  alter  the  manner  in  which  Paul  often 
writes.  The  reasoning  is  thus :  '  Christ  is  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek ;  Melchize- 
delc  is  superior  to  the  Aaronieal  priests ;  consequently,  Christ  as  a  priest  Is  superior  to  them.' 

The  writer  next  proceeds  to  another  topic  of  great  importance,  and  which  Tory  naturslly 
connected  itself  with  the  consideration  of  Christ's  priesthood,  as  compared  with  that  of  Mel> 
chiaedeic  If,  says  he,  the  LoTltical  priesthood  was  adequate  for  all  the  purposes  of  atone- 
ment, and  for  the  purification  of  the  consciences  of  sinners,  then  what  necessity  that  the 
appointment  of  another  priest  should  be  made,  as  is  predicted  in  Ps.  ex.  4.  tII.  11.  Now 
another  order  of  priesthood  necessarily  demands  a  chsnge  of  former  laws  respecting  the 
priesthood,  Tii.  12 ;  and  that  another  order  is  introduced,  follows  from  the  fact  that  Christ, 
the  priest  after  the  new  order,  was  to  spring  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  vii.  13.  Still  more 
ofident  must  it  be,  that  the  order  would  be  diflerent,  because  the  new  priestly  office  is  to 
be  perpetual,  vii.  1&-~17.  Consequently,  the  old  order  of  things  gives  place  to  a  new  and 
better  one,  vii.  18.  19. 

Besides,  the  new  priest  Is  appointed  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  while  the  Aaronieal 
priests  were  not,  vii.  SI ;  consequently,  we  must  suppose  the  new  order  of  things  to  be 
superior,  vii.  22.  This  superiority  appears  specially  In  the  (act  that  the  priesthood  dP  Christ 
Is  perpetual  In  his  own  person ;  while  that  of  the  Levites  was  coostantly  changing  by  succes- 
sion, vii.  83,  24.  Christ,  therefore,  Is  an  adequate  and  neoer^aUing  helper  to  lE  who  come 
unto  Ood  through  him,  tII.  26, 

It  is  thus  that  the  apostle  Illustrates,  enlarges,  and  confirms  his  views  respecting  the  sub- 
ject introduced  in  t.  6,  10,  by  a  quotation  from  Ps.  ex.  4,'respectiog  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  The  amount  of  the  argument  Is,  that  by  the  oath  of  God,  Christ  was  appohited  to 
his  priesthood,  while  the  Aaronieal  priests  were  appointed  without  such  a  solemnity ;  that 
the  priesthood  itself  being  of  the  order  of  Melchisedek,  1.  e«  not  of  descent,  not  limited,  not 
temporary,  and  of  higher  dignity  than  that  of  Aaron,  Christ  must  be  regarded  as  altogether 
superior  to  the  order  of  Jewish  priests.  The  inference  of  courae  is,  that  the  Hebrews  ought' 
not  to  forsake  him  who  was  a  superior  priest.  In  order  to  attach  themselves  to  those  who 
were  inferior  ones. 

Having  thus  completed  what  he  had  to  say  respecting  the  comparison  of  Christ  and  Mel- 
chiaedek  as  priests,  all  of  which  Is  emplc^red  to  the  advantage  of  the  cause  which  he  is  advo- 
cating, the  writer  resumes  the  topic  which  he  had  begun  in  v.  7,  8,  vlz^  that  of  Christ's 
sympathy  with  those  '<  who  are  compassed  with  infirmity,"  He  had  already  suggested  there, 
that  Christ  possessed  all  the  common  sympathies  and  innocent  Infirmities  of  oar  nature,  Inf 
common  with  other  priests.  But  not  to  leave  it  uncertain  whether  in  ail  respects  Jesus  was 
"  compassed  with  such  infirmities"  as  the  Jewish  priests,  he  now  proceeds  to  point  out  one 
importent  diflerence,  viz.,  that  the  high  priest  of  the  new  dispensatk>n  Is  altogether  superior  to 
the  priests  of  the  old.  In  regard  to  the  moral  purity  and  perfection  of  his  character.  He  Is  holy, 
and  altogether  sinlen,  vii.  26 ;  and  therefMre  needs  net,  like  them,  to  ofler  any  sacrifice  on 
his  own  account,  vii.  27;  for  he  has  no  such  infirmity  as  rendera  this  at  all  neceasaiy,  since 
he  is  priest  In  a  state  of  perfection  and  glorious  exaltation,  vll.  28, 

Having  thus  shown  the  superiority  of  Christ  over  the  Levltlcal  priests,  in  respect  to  the 
second  particuUr,  via.,  the  quaU/kaiQn  for  tympathixing  %ifUh  erring  mat,  the  writer  next 
proceeds  to  the  most  Important  topic  of  all,  viz.,  (he  office  of  Christ  at  a  prieet,  iff  directing 
the  coneems  of  men  with  Ood,  and  in  pretenHng  a  propitiatory  eaerifcefor  them. 

He  begins  by  averring,  that  the  principal  thing  (tuf^iXmsn)  In  respect  to  the  matters  - 
which  he  Is  discussing,  is  the  priesthood  of  Christ  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  vlii.  1,  2. 
He  then  re-introduces  the  topic  which  he  had  before  stated  In  v.  1.  Taking  for  granted  the 
truth  of  the  sentiment  there  stated,  he  now  draws  the  inference  from  it,  that  Christ,  being 
a  priest,  must  also  have  an  oflbring  to  present,  vill.  1—3.  But  If  Christ  were  on  earth  he 
could  not  be  a  priest:  for  priests,  whose  ofilce  It  is  to  perform  duty  In  the  earthly  sanctuary, 
are  already  constituted  by  divine  appointment,  vlii.  4 ;  end  these  perform  their  office  In  a 
temple  that  is  merely  a  copy  or  resemblance  of  the  heavenly  one,  vlii.  5.  Christ's  ministry 
is  as  much  superior  to  theirs,  as  the  new  covenant  is  to  the  old  one,  vill.  6;  and  the  Scrip- 
ture itself  predicts  that  the  old  covenant  should  be  abolished,  and  the  new  one  introduced 
in  Its  stead,  vill.  7—13.  Of  course  the  new  covenant  must  be  superior;  and  Christ  who 
ministers  in  the  heavenly  temple,  must  be  superior  to  those  who  serve  merely  In  the 
earthly  one. 

Next,  the  writer  proceeds  to  consider  the  mantur  and  deeign  of  the  sacerdotal  service, 
and  the  endt  which  could  be  accomplished  by  it. 

The  earthly  temple  consisted  of  various  apartments,  and  contained  a  variety  of  uteusUs, 
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Ix.  1 — 5.  The  prIefU  p«rfomMd  dally  nerrice  Sn  the  ootor  temple,  ix.  6;  while  the  high 
priest  entered  the  Inner  one,  where  Ged  dwelt,  only  urncB  in  each  year,  when  he  preiented 
the  blood  of  the  greet  atoning  sacrifice,  ix.  7.  A  permission  to  enter  only  so  seldom  into 
the  Inner  sanctiiaiy,  showed  tl^  free  access  to  God  at.  all  times  and  places  was  not  yet 
granted,  while  the  first  dispensatloa  lasted,  ix.  8.  Indeed,  these  rites,  with  all  their  appur- 
teoancee,  were  merely  a  symbol  of  what  was  to  be  efiected  under  the  gospel,  Ix.  0, 10. 

Christ  on  the  other  hand,  the  heavenly  high  priest,  entered  the  eternal  sanctuary  with 
his  own  blood,  procuring  everlasting  redemption  for  sinners,  ix.  11,  IS.  The  blood  of 
bulls  and  goats,  presented  by  the  Jewish  high  priest,  efiected  nothing  more  than  ceremonial, 
external  purification,  ix.  IS;  while  the  blood  of  Christ  purifies  the  oonscienoe  and  rendere 
the  wonhipper  truly  acceptable  to  God,  ix.  14. 

Even  siich  is  the  efficacnr  of  the  prq>itiatory  sacrifice  made  by  the  death  of  Christ,  that  it 
extends  back  to  the  sins  of  former  ages;  so  that  all,  who  are  called  of  God  to  partake  of  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel,  attain,  through  his  dltoM,  to  a  heavenly  inktrUamctt  ix.  15. 

The  mention  of  Christ's  dtaUk  here,  in  connexion  with  the  assurance  efiiM^ted  by  it  of  a 
heavenly  inheriUmc^  for  believen,  aflbrds  occasion  to  the  writer  to  compare  the  new  XmH^n 
ratified  by  the  death  of  Christ,  with  the  "kiminum  which  are  ratified  by  the  death  of  testatora. 
The  Greek  word  ImHnn  not  only  answers  to  ^*o^  but  also  means  such  an  arrangement  as  is 

made  by  a  man's  laH  will  or  tttiameni^  and  is  employed,  not  unfi«quently,  in  this  latter 
sense.  Hence  our  author,  after  asserting,  ix.  15,  that  Cbrtst's  death  made  sore  an  inkeri- 
kmee  to  believen,  falls  very  naturally  upon  comparing  the  )miAU«  thus  ratified  by  the  death 
of  Jesus,  with  the  XmSSimm  ratified  by  the  death  of  testators  Such,  says  he,  is  the  custom 
among  men  In  regard  to  ieHawmnU,  that  the  death  of  the  testatora  must  supervene,  in  order 
to  give  them  fiill  eflect  ami  confirmation,  ix.  16,  17.  Even  the  first  'hmHnm  (J*^^  al- 
though it  could  not  be  so  appropriately  called  a  tettameni,  was  sanctioned  in  a  manner  not 
unlike  that  In  which  the  new  hMmn  is  sanctioned ;  for  Nood,  the  emblem  of  death,  was 
applied  to  almost  every  thing  which  pertained  to  the  ancient  covenant  or  limi^Mn,  in  order 
either  to  ratify  or  to  consecrate  it,  ix.  18—82.  Now  since  this  was  so  extensively  done  in 
regard  to  things  here  which  are  mere  resemblances  or  types  of  heavenly  things,  these 
heavenly  things  themselves,  being  of  a  nature  so  much  more  exalted,  must  be  consecrated 
by  a  corresponding  sacrifice  of  a  higher  nature  than  any  ofiTered  in  the  earthlv  temple,  ix. 
23.  For  it  Is  in  the  heavenly  temple  that  Christ  discharges  the  functions  of  his  priestly 
office,  ix.  24;  yet  not,  like  the  Jewish  priests,  repeating  expiatory  offerings  frequently,  but 
once  for  all  performing  this  sacred  rite,  ix.  25»  86.  As  men  die  but  once,  and  Christ  in 
his  human  nature  and  by  dying  in  it  made  an  expiatory  oflering,  so  he  could  make  this  but 
once ;  therefore,  when  he  shall  make  his  second  ^>pearanoe,  it  will  not  be  to  repeat  his  sin- 
oflering,  but  for  the  deliverance  of  all  who  wait  for  his  comings  ix.  27,  28. 

Having  thus  compared  various  particulars,  which  have  respect  to  the  priesthood  of  the 
descendants  of  Aaron,  to  those  which  relate  to  the  priesthood  of  Jesus;  the  writer  comes, 
last  of  all,  to  treat  more  fuUy  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  and  of  the  perfect  and 
everlasting  efficacy  of  that  propitiatory  oiTering,  which  was  made  by  tiie  high  priest  of  the 
heavenly  sanctuary.  He  had,  indeed,  already  hinted  at  this,  several  times,  in  the  preced- 
ing parts  of  his  epIsUe,  e.  g.  vil.  1 1,  19.  rill.  7,  IS.  ix.  8—10.  ix.  IS,  14 ;  but  as  it  was 
the  most  important  topic  of  all,  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  urged  on  the  minds  of  Jews,  he 
reserved  it  until  the  last,  in  onier  that  he  might  gi^e  it  a  more  ample  discussion. 

He  begins  by  declaring  that  the  rites  of  the  kw  were  designed  to  be  fypicalf  and  that 
the  yearly  sacrifices  which  were  oflered  under  it,  never  could  quiet  and  purify  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  x.  1 ;  otherwise,  the  oflbrings  need  not  have  been  continually  repeated,  x. 
2.  The  remembrance  of  sin  is  constantly  renewed  by  them,  x.  3.  Indeed,  it  is  plainly 
Impossible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sin,  1.  e.  remove  the  penal^ 
of  it,  or  lessen  its  power,  x.  4.  In  accordance  with  this  sentiment,  the  Scripture,  Ps.  xl., 
represents  the  Sariour,  when  entering  upon  his  work,  as  mying  that  sacrifices  and  ofleringe 
are  of  no  value  in  the  si^t  of  God,  x.  5,  6.  The  Messiah  represents  himself  as  doing  what 
God  requires,  viz.,  what  God  requires  in  order  that  he  may  exerdse  his  clemency,  x.  7. 
Of  course,  so  our  author  reaioni^  sacrifices  and  ofierings  are  rejected,  In  rsspect  to  making 
real  propitiation,  while  the  "  obedience  of  Christ  unto  death  "  is  accepted  instead  of  them 
X.  8,  9.  This  sacrifice  is  traly  efficacious  lor  morel  purposes^  x.  10.  The  Jewish  priests 
repeated  continually  their  sacrifices;  but  the  offering  of  Christ  onee  made,  is  of  everlasting 
efficacy,  x,  11,  12.  Having  once  made  this,  he  may  expect  the  cause  on  account  of  which 
It  wss  made  to  be  victorious,  x.  IS;  for  one  oflbriftg  once  made  by  Jesus,  Is  all-sufficient; 
its  effects  are  never  to  cease,  x.  14.  To  such  an  efficacy  of  Christ's  oflering,  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  testified  in  the  Scripturss,  by  declaring  that  under  the  new  covenant  sin  should 
be  forgiven,  and  iniquity  no  more  remembered,  x.  15,  16.  ConsequenUy  oflering  for  sin 
neede  not  to  be  repeated,  after  pardon  is  actually  obtained,  x.  17,  18. 
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WHh  this  eonskleratioo,  the  auUior  doMS  the  coai|Mri8oa  of  Jmim,  bs  a  priast»  with  the 
Jewish  prieite  under  the  Levitical  difpeoBition.  This  oomperifon  in  ftll  iti  ptrte,  htmeTcr, 
oecupies  the  greater  portion  of  his  epistle,  vis.,  from  iv.  14  to  z.  16.  He  then  proeeede  to 
exhortations,  warnings,  and  Tarious  argnments  dimwn  from  diflerent  souroes,  in  oider  to 
urge  upon  his  Hebrew  brethren  the  importance  of  peiseforing  in  the  Christian  faith. 

The  writer  of  our  epistle  lias  sometimes  been  charged  with  being  discaniTe,  and  with 
haring  rory  little  connexion  in  the  series  of  his  reasoning.  If  the  charge  of  discmrnveHeu 
means,  that  he  often  stops  short  in  his  coorae  of  argument,  in  order  to  warn  those  whom  lie 
was  addressing  against  danger  and  to  expostulate  with  them,  this  is  oertainljr  tme  in  a  r»> 
maritaUe  degree.  But  this  is  the  ultimate  anl  hi^estend  which  the  writer  himself  had  in 
Tiew.  If  then  he  has  praeUsed  digression,  it  is  digression  exceedingly  to  his  purpose,  and 
altogether  consonant  with  the  uncmstrained  nature  of  epistohury  address. 

In  respect  to  an  alleged  want  of  connexion  in  the  author's  reasoning,  the  analysis  al- 
ready presented  is  the  best  answer  which  I  can  give  to  this  charge.  The  method  of  rea- 
soning seems,  indeed,  to  hare  been  too  commonly  overlooked^  or  to  have  been  only  par- 
tially discerned,  in  the  commentaries  to  which  I  have  had  access ;  but  1  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  is  a  connexian,  which  can  be  clearly  and  satisfcctorily  tneed  througkn 
ottt  the  whole.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  attempting  to  trace  it,  then  the  student  will  be 
aided  in  forming  his  yiews  with  respect  to  the  relation  that  one  part  of  our  epistle  bean 
to  another,  in  that  portion  of  it  which  has  now  been  analysed. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  why  the  i^wstle  should  resort  to  comparisons  of  this  nature  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  ofltoe  of  Christ,  or  rather,  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  his  mediation 
and  redemption ;  the  answer  plainly  is»  '  A  regard  to  the  condition  and  feelings  of  those 
whom  he  addressed,  led  him  to  do  so.'  The  Jews  of  that  day,  regarded  the  office  of  high 
priest  as  the  most  honourable  of  all  offices  then  sustained.  Tlie  authority  and  dignity  of 
this  office  were  very  great*  in  eariier  times  under  the  Jewish  kings.  But  after  the  cap- 
tivity, the  offices  of  king  and  high  priest  were  frequently  united  in  the  same  person. 
This,  of  course,  would  tmd  to  elevate  the  esteem  in  whidi  the  Jews  held  the  rank  of 
hi^  priest.  When  the  Romans  reduced  Judea  to  a  tributary  province,  the  cMl  power 
was  transferred  to  the  Procurator  sent  there  by  them ;  but  the  supreme  ecduioiiioai  power 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  high  priest,  who  was  supreme  judge  of  the  land 
and  president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  hi^  priest  was,  moreover^  the  only  person  who 
could  enter  the  most  holy  place  on  the  great  day  of  national  expiation,  and  make  atone- 
ment for  the  people.  On  all  these  accounts,  the  Jews  cherished  the  greatest  degree  of 
reverence  for  this  office.  They  looked  upon  it  as  their  glory,  and  expected  from  the  func- 
tions of  it,  pardon  for  sin  and  acceptance  with  God.  How  difficult  it  was  to  wean  them 
from  these  views,  even  those  of  them  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  almost  all  the  apostolic  Epistles  abundantly  testify.  But  this  must  necea- 
sarily  be  done,  however  difficulty  if  Christianity  was  to  be  fully  admitted  and  practised 
by  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  unbelieving  Jews  would  urge,  with  all  their  power, 
upon  the  new  converts  to  Christianity,  the  views  and  feelings  which  the  latter  had  once 
possessed  in  common  with  them  in  regurd  to  this  subject.  It  entered  into  the  very  essence 
of  Judaism,  that  such  views  and  feelings  should  be  cherished ;  and  this  was  a  trait  which 
distinguished  the  Jews  in  a  peculiar  manner  from  other  nations.  The  Apostle  in  addres- 
sing the  Hebrew  Christians,  had  to  contend  with  such  arguments  as  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity  among  the  Jews  would  bring,  in  order  to  shake  the  constancy  of  the  ne^ 
converts.  The  splendour  and  the  supposed  importance  of  the  Jewish  hij^  priesthood, 
liowever,  was  after  all  a  thing  which  Jewish  Christians  must  be  brought  to  renounce. 
How  could  they,  educated  as  they  had  been,  do  this  ?  To  satisfy  their  minds  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  ^xwtle  presents  a  comparison  of  this  office  in  all  its  various  req>ects,  with  the 
office  of  high  priest  as  sustained  by  Christ ;  and  he  shows  that  instead  U  giving  up  any 
thing  by  embracing  the  new  religion,  they  would  only  exchange  a  high  priest  who  was  im- 
perfrot,  who  ofiered  sacrifies  that  effected  a  purification  only  external,  and  of  mere  tem- 
porary efficacy,  who  officiated  in  a  temple  made  with  hands— all  the  mere  type  or  symbol  of 
something  that  was  of  a  spiritual  and  more  exalted  nature — all  this  they  would  exchange, 
by  embracing  and  adhering  to  the  Christian  religion,  for  a  high  priest  without  sin,  whose 
sacrifice  **  purged  the  conscience  from  dead  worlu,"  and  had  an  **  everlasting  efficacy  ;** 
which  was  ofiered  too  in  a  temple  not  made  with  hands,  of  which  the  Jewish  temple,  with 
all  its  ^lendour  and  solemn  pomp,  was  otdy  a  mere  image.  Could  any  thing  now  be  bet- 
ter adapted  to  fortify  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote  in  their  Christian  profession, 
and  to  wean  them  nt>m  their  old  prejudices?  And  is  it  not  allowable,  that  an  apostle 
should  reason  in  a  manner  best  adapted  to  the  condition  and  feelings  of  those  whom  he 
addresses? 
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I  im  »ware  that  much  has  been  said,  by  reoent  oommentaten,  on  arguing  s«t*  IWImwcm 
or  !n  a  iray  of  aceommodaiionf  in  our  epittle ;  and  that  all  the  oompariaous  made  in  it, 
between  things  and  perBona,  under  the  law  and  under  the  gMpel,  have  been  ranked  with 
this  dan  of  reasoning  or  argument  For  those  who  do  not  aclmowledge  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  nor  that  any  of  its  rites,  sacrifices,  or  persons  were  symbolieal  of 
any  thing  belonging  to  Christianity,  such  a  mode  of  explanation  may  be  neoessaiy.  But 
for  those  who  belioTO,  with  the  writer  of  our  «$pi8tle,  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  of  God, 
and  that  the  ancient  Scriptures  have  revealed  a  Messiah,  veiy  little,  if  any  arguing  merelr 
in  the  way  of  accommodation  in  our  epistle,  needs  to  be  admitted.  Does  not  the  cxth 
Psalm  call  Christ  a  %A  priest  ?  And  did  not  the  Jews  of  Paul's  day  admit,  as  well  as 
Ptol  himseU;  that  this  Psalm  had  rvspeet  to  the  Measiahr  Undoubtedly  they  did.  Where 
then  is  the  aceomamodatiim  of  the  writer  to  the  mere  prejudices  of  those  whom  he  addressed, 
when  it  is  evident  that  both  he  and  they  entertained  an  opinion  in  common  with  regard 
to  the  exegesis  of  the  cxth  Psalm?  Of  coune,  both  admitted  that  Christ  was  to  be  ahigh 
priest.  But  how?  Why,  not  of  the  ordinary  kind ;  for  he  did  not  descend  from  Aaron. 
Not  to  malce  expiation  which  should  merely  pertain  to  extenial  purification ;  but  to  make 
an  expiation  which  should  purge  "  the  conscience  from  dead  woriu,"  and  which  should 
procure  the  pardon  of  sin  with  God,  and  **  bring  in  everlasting  redemption  for  his  people." 

It  is  not  thsn,  merely  to  sati^  the  Jew  that  he  need  reUnqulsh  nothing  of  his  regan)  for 
the  excellence  and  importance  of  the  office  of  high  priest,  by  embracing  Christianity,  and 
that  he  has  exchanged  a  less  splendid  office  of  priest  under  Judaism  for  a  more  splendid  one 
under  Christianity,  that  Paul  dwells  so  long  on  the  virtues  and  dignity  of  Christ's  office  as 
high  priest.  No  doubt  he  had  this  olgect  in  Ms  eye,  as  I  have  already  stated,  when  he  entered 
upon  the  consideration  of  this  topic.  But  why  does  he  dwell  on  it  so  much  longer  than  he  does 
on  the  comparison  of  Christ  with  Mosee?  Not  because  the  Jews  exalted  the  high  priest  above 
Moses ;  for  this  surely  they  did  not  It  was  because  Christ,  in  the  ofl^  of  high  priest  per- 
formed that  peculiar  duty  which  of  aU  others  made  him  what  he  was,  the  SAVIOUR  ^Wn- 
iierf,  (he  REDEEMER  of  lott  wtm;  because, aspriMl,  he  ofiered  an  MpkUatysaaifSce  which 
takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  makes  him  the  propitiation  for  their  oflbnces.  I  am 
entMy  unable  to  explain  the  copiousness  of  our  epistle  on  this  point,  if  this  be  not  the 
reason  of  it  And  if  this  be  admitted,  then  there  is  reason  enough  why  the  ^Kistle  should 
dwell  so  long  upon  it. 

I  know  of  no  part  of  the  Scriptures  which  explains  the  nature  and  object  of  the  Jewish 
ritual,  in  a  manner  so  spiritual,  so  satisfactory,  so  clear,  so  worthily  of  God,  and  so  profitably 
to  us,  as  chaps.  v.~>x.  vi  the  epinle  to  the  Hebrews.  As  a  key  to  the  old  Testament,  these 
chapters  deserve  the  most  attentive  and  diorough  study  of  aU  who  wish  to  understand  the 
BiUe.  As  a  statement  and  vindication  of  the  great  woric  of  Christ,  snd  the  atooemeut 
whidi  he  made  l>y  his  Mood  for  sin,  they  stand  in  the  very  fint  rank  of  all  the  Scriptural 
writings.  As  adapted  to  tlie  wants  and  condition  of  those  whom  tlie  apostle  addressed, 
they  are  a  consunmiate  specimen  of  skilful  argument,  and  of  powerful  persuasion  and 
remonstrance. 

Ver.  14.  "Exi^frsg  oZv  A^n^a  fMyuv,  moreover  since  we  have  a  great 
high  priest.  So  the  wor^  literally  construed  seem  to  mean.  But 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  translation  conveys  the  exact  shade  of 
meaning  which  should  be  attached  to  the  original  In  the  apostle's 
day,  a^ii^fvg  no  longer  designated  merely  one  man,  the  single  head 
of  the  whole  priesthood,  but  it  was  applied  also  to  his  deputy 
(10;j);  to  those  who  had  quitted  the  office  of  the  high  priesthood 
(exauctorati);  and  also  to  the  priest  at  the  head  of  each  of  the 
twenty-four  classes  of  the  priesthood  The  word  dl^/i^ic  of  itself, 
then,  without  any  adjunct,  did  not,  in  the  time  of  Paul,  designate 
the  high  priest  by  way  of  eminence,  who  was  the  only  person  that 
could  enter  the  most  holy  place  and  make  atonement  for  sin.  Hence 
the  apostle  says,  not  simply  d^/c^u;,  but  a^/i^O;  fuyag;  which  de- 
signates a  specific  individual.    This  correspon(b  exactly  to  the  idea 
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conveyed  by  tlie  Hebrew  b^l^  yro,  which  was  applied  only  to  him 
who  was  actually,  PonHfex  Maximva.  oSy  is  here  the  sign  of  re- 
suming the  subject  introduced  in  chap.  iii.  1,  for  thus  it  is  often 
used;  or  it  may  be  a  mere  continuative  of  discourse,  and  so  I  have 
rendered  it.  In  the  other  sense  it  is  equivalent  to,  oi  was  said,  in 
guctm,  thefif  etc. 

A/fXfjXu^a  rodi  cvptwdc,  possed  through  the  heavens.  Wahl  and 
others,  passed  into  the  heavens;  interpreting  d/cXijXu^oVa  as  equiva- 
lent to  t!6i^6ft4m,  entered  into.  But  they  seem  to  me  plainly  to  have 
mistaken  tlie  force  of  the  writer's  expression  here.     According  to 

the  Hebrew  idiom,  God  dwells  above  the  visible  firmament,  D^Dtf^. 
ov^vo/,  L  e.  in  the  third  heavens ;  comp.  2  Cw.  xii.  2.  Through  this 
firmament  Jesus  passed,  when  he  ascended  to  take  his  ''seat  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high,"  i.  8.  There  is  a  plain  allusion, 
too,  to  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  who  once  in  a  year  went  into 
the  most  holy  place,  passing  through  the  veil  which  screened  the 
residence  of  divine  majesty  from  the  view  of  men,  ix.  7, 8.  So  our 
great  high  priest  has  passed  through  the  heavens^  into  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  God,  into  the  "holy  of  holiest  in  the  uj^r 
world. — This  explanation, which  Bengel,  Owen,  and  Kuinoel  defend, 
I  must  think  to  be  the  right  one;  although  Ernesti  ventures  to  call 
it  stuUa  ammadversio. 

'iijtfdvv  thv  whv  rou  drou  is  added,  to  show  specifically  whom  he  means 
to  designate  by  a^n^ia,  K^arw^y  r^i  h/iAKayiag,  let  US  firmly  hold 
[tenaciously  adhere  to]  the  religion  which  we  have  professed^  viz., 
Christianity.     K^iriu  takes  either  the  ace.  or  gen.  after  it. 

To  encourage  them  to  follow  this  advice,  the  writer  sets  before 
them  the  assistance  which  they  may  expect  in  their  efforts  so  to  do. 

Ver.  15.  Ou  ySt^  ....  a<r^mi()ug  n/ji»u¥9fi}r  we  have  not  a  high  priest, 
who  is  incapable  of  sympathizing  withf  or  of  being  compassionate 
towards  our  weaknesses.  The  form  of  the  expression  is  n^ative; 
a  mode  of  expression  frequently  employed  by  the  sacred  writers. 
When  the  negative  form  is  thus  employed,  it  is  of  the  same  meaning 
as  an  affirmative  assertion  would  be,  i.  e.  it  is  the  same  in  this  case 
as  if  the  author  had  said,  **  We  have  a  high  priest  who  will  sym- 
pathize with  our  weaknesses.^'  So  ''John  confessed,  and  denied 
not,  but  confessed,"  etc.  John  i.  20.  In  most  cases,  however,  there 
is  some  speciality  of  colouring  designed  to  be  given,  when  this  nega- 
tive form  of  expression  is  chosen  in  preference  to  simple  affirmation. 

lU'ffit^aciMm,  see  on  iL  18.  As,  but,  for  so  the  sense  requires  here. 
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Kor^  «tlm»,  in  oU  rupects  ;  not  to  be  metaphysically  or  matheina- 
tically  taken.  The  meaning  is,  that  he,  like  us,  was  subjected  to 
trial  and  suffering  on  account  of  the  truth ;  he,  like  us,  was  solicited 
to  sin,  e.  g.  when  Satan  tempted  hiniy  and  often  when  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  tempted  him. 

Kaff  6fiot6rrira,  sdl.  ^Abuv,  i.  e.  toho  WOS  tempted  like  ua  ;  ^ra^obvXfiemg 

n/iSi¥,  says  Theophylact ;  ofioi^g  f^fs^y,  Origen.  This  surely  does  not 
imply,  that  temptations  had  in  all  respects  the  same  influence  upon 
him  as  upon  us;  but  only  that  he  was  exposed  to  be  attacked  by  them 
in  like  manner  as  we  are.  He  possessed  a  nature  truly  human,  ii. 
14,  17;  he  was  therefore  susceptible  of  being  excited  by  the  power 
of  temptations,  although  he  never  yielded  to  them.     So  the  writer; 

Xju^ig  ofAo^iag,  without  gin;  i.  e.  although  assailed  by  temptations 
of  every  kind,  he  never  yielded  in  any  case  to  their  influence.  He 
remained  sinless.  But  why  is  this  asserted  here  ?  Principally,  I 
apprehend,  to  guard  against  any  mistake  in  respect  to  what  the 
writer  had  just  said.  To  show  the  Hebrews  that  they  might  de- 
pend on  the  sympathy  and  compassion  of  their  high  priest  (comp. 
ii.  17,  18),  to  help  them  in  all  the  trials  and  difficulties  to  which 
an  unshaken  adherence  to  Christianity  would  subject  them,  he 
declares  that.  Jesus  was  himself  sulgect  to  the  like  trials  in  all  re- 
spects. But  when  he  had  so  said,  as  if  fearing  they  might  conclude 
that  in  some  cases  at  least  he  was,  like  others,  overcome  by  them, 
the  author  immediately  adds,  x'^S^i  afSM^ia^  It  may  be,  that  the 
expression  implies  an  exhortation  thus,  viz,  'Jesus  when  tried  did 
not  sin;  Christian  brethren,  follow  his  example.'  I  prefer,  how- 
ever, the  former  explanation. 

Ver.  16.  Let  us  therefore,  approach  the  throne  qf  grace  fAsrdt, 
vof^^ias,  lit.  with  freedom  qf  speech;  i.  e.  since  we  have  such  a 
sympathizing,  compassionate  high  priest,  to  offer  our  supplications 
to  God  and  to  help  us,  let  us  go  to  Ood  with  confidence  that  we 
shall  receive  the  aid  that  we  need.  ''Ask  and  ye  shall  receive.'' 
.T^  ^f/»t^  rn^  X^*^^  ^^  reference  to  ihe  mercy  seat  in  the  temple,  on 
which  God  is  represented  as  sitting  enthroned.  There  he  heard 
the  supplications  of  his  people,  which  were  presented  by  the  high 
priest;  there  he  accepted  their  oblations ;  and  from  thence  he  dis- 
pensed to  them  the  blessings  which  they  needed.  Christians  may 
now  approach  the  mercy  seat  in  heaven,  by  their  high  priest,  and 
may  come  fLirol  vot^fi^a^,  with  confidence. 

'i¥a  XaC«/t*fv  fXfov,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  i.  e.  that  we  may  ob^ 
tain  compassion  in  our  afflictions  and  trials.     Ko/  ^a^/v  iu^/i$¥ . .  •  • 
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fi<^tavf  and  find  favour  in  respect  to  timely  assMance,  xd^iv  does 
not  here  differ  much  from  t?^9v,  except  that  it  is  a  word  of  a  more 
generic  nature.  The  sentiment  is,  i/uU  we  may  be  heifyed  oppor- 
tundy,  i.  e.  that  now,  when  we  are  persecuted  and  sorely  pressed  by 
trials,  we  may  obtain  that  aid  which  such  seasons  require.  This 
is  exactly  the  idea  conveyed  by  fSxo/^y  fif^ktav,  atixUium  oppartu^ 
num.  Literally  the  Greek  runs  thus,  And  find  grace  wUh  respect 
to  opportune  assistance. 

CHAP.  V. 

Ver.  1.  '£^  &ft^mv  'kafLQav6fLmg,  selected,  taken  fiom  men.  So 
XaCf/Ir,  in  Acts  xv.  14.  In  a  similar  sense  flj?^  is  often  used  in  He- 
brew; and  >MfiQdvu,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  classics.  The  meaning 
is,  that  priests  appointed  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Levitical 
law,  in  distinction  from  the  great  high  priest  constituted  by  the 
special  appointment  of  God,  are  appointed  to  have  the  oversight  of 
the  religious  concerns  of  the  people,  specially  to  make  their  oblar 
tions  and  sacrifices. 

'Tm^  M^u^uf  xa6l<trarat  rit  ^^hg  r6v  ^i6v,  is  constittdedfi^  the  benefit 

of  mien,  in  relation  to  their  concerns  with  God  Kaditfrarou  is  often 
employed  to  designate  an  appointment  to  office  of  any  kind ;  e.  g. 
Matt.  xxiv.  45.  Luke  xii.  14,  et  alibi.  So  also  it  is  used  by  heathen 
writers.  'Tcre^.^r  the  benefit  qf;  for  the  sake  of,  on  account  of;  a 
frequent  use  of  the  word.  Tdb  ^^^  rht  ^i6v,  for  xare^  ra,  x.  r.  \  there 
being  an  ellipsis  of  the  preposition,  which  is  very  common  in  such 
cases.  The  idea  is, '  In  r^pect  to  their  religious  concerns,  in  re- 
gard to  business  which  they  have  to  transact  with  God;'  particularly, 
'iwx  T^if^s^  ....  &/La^iu¥,  that  he  may  offer  (to  God)  boA  oblations 
and  sacrificesfor  sin.  Au^  I  take  here  to  mean  the  various  kinds 
of  thankrofferings,  etc.,  that  were  to  be  presented  to  God,  agreeably 
to  the  ritual  established  by  Moses ;  and  ^u<s(ag,  the  various  sin  and 
trespass  offerings  that  were  made  with  slain  beasts.  QufStag  refers 
to  the  act  of  slaying,  as  it  is  derived  from  Suai,  to  kilL  In  all  these 
and  the  like  concerns,  the  high  priest  was  to  act  the  part  of  an  tit- 
temuntius,  a  mediator,  between  God  and  men ;  i.  e.  he  was  to  aid 
men  in  regard  to  their  spiritual  or  religious  concerns.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  d«fa  sometimes  includes  the  idea  of  sacri^ 
fices ;  e.  g.  viii.  4,  oomp.  viii.  S.  Yet  where  both  hut^  and  dud/a 
are  employed,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  synonymes.  Both 
together  are  employed  to  designate  the  universality  of  the  idea  in- 
tended, 1.  e.,  in  this  case,  offerings  of  every  kind. 
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Vcr.  8.  Mtrft9vnth7if  dufo/uksfo^,  (me  who  cann  exercise  gintienees  or 
moderation.  This  elaasic  or  philosophic  use  of  the  word  fur^i^roM 
may  be  briefly  explained.  The  Stoics  maintained  that  a  man  should 
be  d«tt^^  i.  e.  not  subject  to  passions,  such  as  anger,  fear,  hope,  joyi 
etc.  The  Platomsts,  on  the  other  hand,  averred  that  a  wise  man 
should  be  /Mr^Mtx^c,  moderate  in  his  (^ectians,  and  not  d^ro^g.  The 
leading  sense,  then,  of  the  word  fur^towahiif  is,  to  be  moderiUe  in  our 
fsdi$tgs  or  passions.  In  our  text,  the  connexion  shows  us  that  this 
moderation  or  gentleness  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  high-priest 
roT'g  ayvowjsi  %ai  ^Xumfi^svag^  toward  those  who  Were  iffnoratU  and  erring. 
In  other  words,  he  was  to  be  lenient  towards  offenders,  to  treat  them 
with  gentleness  and  moderation,  with  kindness  and  not  with  seve- 
rity. The  comparison  of  Christ  as  a  priest,  in  respect  to  this  point, 
is  presented  in  v.  7 — ^9. 

'Ayvootjct  xai  wKoLmfuiwi  some  have  construed  as  a  h^idiadys,  and 
rendered  the  phrase  thus:  those  who ignoranUy  offend,  or  who  offend 
through  ignorance.  But  surely  the  indulgence  of  the  high-priest  on 
earth,  was  not  limited  merely  to  this  class  of  offenders ;  much  less 
is  the  clemency  of  our  great  high-priest  in  the  heavens  so  limited. 
'A7M9M  is  repeatedly  used  by  the  Seventy,  as  a  translation  of  the 

Hebrew  T^^V*  ^f  Q^M»  which  signify  to  err,  to  commit  sin,  to 

render  one's  se^guiUg.  So  Sirach  v.  18,  in  a  great  or  little  thing  m^ 
ivyv6ei,  sin  not.  So  Polyb.  V.  11.  5,  roTafuSy  r^ti  dy¥$^^sM,  to  make 
war  on  those  who  have  beenfauHy.  But  if  any  should  think  it  pre- 
ferable, in  our  verse,  to  retain  the  common  sense  of  ignorance,  then 
plainly  it  must  be  construed  of  voluntary  criminal  ignorance;  and 
in  such  a  Ciise,  TkamfMni^  designates  those  who  commit  offences  in 
conseqpienoe  of  snch  ignoranoe.  But  I  prefer  to  understand 
AywoZ^  xai  vTuoLm/ihw^  as  an  accumulation  of  descriptive  words,  in 
order  to  designate  offenders  of  various  kinds;  and  so,  although  I 
have  rendered  it^poowa  the  ignorant,  yet  I  mean  this  in  the  sense  of 
being  vohmiarify,  and  therefore  criminally  ignorant.  This  mode  of 
exjrfaining  the  expression  comports  with  the  office  of  the  Levifical 
priest  in  the  earthly  sanctuary,  and  witli  that  o(  Jesus  in  the  hea- 
venly one. 

*Emi  xo; .  .  •  .  ae^ntavf  since  he  himseffis  compassed  with  infirmitg, 
i.  e.  he  is  himself  an  offender,  or  he  is  exposed  by  his  weaknesses 
to  comHkit  the  like  sins  with  those  whose  offering,  he  is  called  to 
present  to  God.  iit^Mirat,  in  the  passive,  is  construed  with  an  ac- 
cusative after  it    *A€tkma  here  means  moral  infirmity  or  weakness. 
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not  natural  fmilty  of  the  physical  sygtenL    The  meaning  ia,  that 
the  high-priest '  baud  ignarus  mali,  miseris  auccurrere  discit/ 

Ver.  3.  Ka)  df&  raimiiv, .  . .  cbfua^iw,  (Old  on  Ms  occouni  (viz.  be- 
cause he  himself  is  a  sinner^)  he  must  present  sin^fferiMigs  as  well 
for  himself  as  for  the  people,  n^oerff^  i.  e.  v^kfo^v  or  ^u«/av/  He-> 
brew  Th\y  r6jn.     n^tfspf^u  is  the  common  word  employed  to  denote 

the  presentation  of  an  offering,  gift,  or  sacrifice  to  God,  and  corres- 
ponds to  the  Hebrew  n^>  or  rather  n^{^  in  Hiphil.  See  the  M^ier- 

iority  of  Christ  represented,  in  respect  to  the  point  here  suggested, 
as  to  the  duty  or  obligation  of  priests  in  general,  in  vii;  36 — ^28. 

Ver.  4.  Ka;  o5x  ta\ir(fi ....  *  Aa^wy,  moreover,  no  one  can  assume  the 
honour  (of  the  high  priesthood)  to  himself,  but  he  is  appoitUed  hg 
God,  even  ds  Aaron  was.    KftKalffMvos,  i.  e.  ^iT  xakoltfitvo^  that, 

Ver.  5.  OtVfti  xai.  . .  A^tt^a,  accordingly,  Christ  did  not  claim  for 
himself  the  honour  of  being  high-priest,  or  Christ  did  not  exaU  him- 
self to  the  honour  of  being  high-priest.  Aogdc^i /v,  to  exalt,  to  claim 
honour  for,  John  yiii.  54,  Rom.  xi.  IS. 

'AXX'  0  "KoKficoLQ .  . .  ytysvvT^xA  ffi,  but  he  who  Said  to  him.  Thou  art 
my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,  {itiS^am  aMv,  exalted  him.'] 
So  the  ellipsis  must  be  supplied.  The  meaning  is,  exalted  him  to  the 
office  of  high-priest,  i.  e.  the  Father,  who  hath  giyen  to  the  Son  an 
exalted  station,  hath  bestowed  this  honour  also  upon  his  Son  (see 
on  i.  5) ;  or  in  other  words,  Christ  was  divinely  (tppointed  to  office. 

Ver.  6.  KoSfiifg  xal  »  M^tff  Xtyu^  as  also  he  saith,  in  cmoOier  [pas- 
sage of  Scripture.]  The  declaration  is,  that  the  Father  constitut- 
ed the  Son  a  priest;  for  the  vrriter  had  affirmed  in  yt*  4,  that  a 
priest  must  be  divinely  constituted.  The  quotation  is  from  Ps.  ex. 
4 ;  a  Psalm  which,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  not  only  the  apos- 
tle and  most  Christian  commentators,  but  even  the  Jewish  Rab- 
bies  in  general,  agree,  has  relation  to  the  Messiah. 

2i)  /s^et); ....  MfiX;^/(ndfx,  thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  qfter  the  order 
of  Mekhizedeh.  *lff s6c  designates  here  a  priest  generically  consider- 
ed. The  Psalmist,  and  after  him  the  apostle,  does  not  say  ^f^/ifi^^, 
because  the  sequel  shows  that  the  personi^  referred  to  must  be  of 
the  highest  order  of  priests,  viz.,  of  the  same  order  with  that  of 
Melchizedek. 

Kara  Hv  rd^n,  Hebrew  ^/lll?  b^  i.  e.  unTJ  ^,  for  ^is  paragogic 
here.  This  Hebrew  phrase  commonly  means  on  account  qf,for  ihs 
sake  of;  but  such  a  meaning  would  be  wholly  inapposite  in  Ps.  ex. 
4.  The  sense  of  it,  as  there  employed,  plainly  is  similar  to  that  of 
^y'l  in  Deut.  xv.  9-  xik.  4.  1  Ki.  ix.  15,  viz.,  manner,  order,  arrange- 
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tneni,  kind.  So  in  its  classlo  sense  rd^t^  means  order,  arrangemeni, 
place,  office,  rank.  The  simple  meaning  of  the  whole  phrase,  is, 
*  Thou  art  a  priest  of  an  order  or  rank  like  that  of  Melchizedek/ 

When  in  vr,  10  the  writer  repeats  die  quotation  here  made,  he 
uses  d^n^{t^  instead  of  h^ui  the  word  employed  here  in  his  first 
quotation.  The  object  of  the  quotation  in  vr.  6  is  simply  to  prove, 
that  the  office  of  high^riest  was  conferred  on  Christ  by  divine  ap- 
pointment; comp.  vs.  4  and  6.  The  particulars  of  the  comparison 
in  respect  to  the  priesthood  of  Christ  and  Melchiaedek,  are  not  im- 
mediately brought  into  view,  but  suspended  until  the  writer  has 
introduced  other  considerations  relative  to  Christ  as  a  priest,  v.  7 
— 9,  and  given  vent  to  his  feelings  of  concern  for  those  whom  he 
was  addressing,  by  suf^esting  various  considerations  adapted  to  re- 
prove, V.  11 — 14,  to  warn,  vi.  1 — ^9,  as  well  as  to  excite  and  ani- 
mate them,  vL  10 — ^20. 

In  regard  to  xarit  rh¥  a/wm,  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  qualified  sense 
here,  as  often  elsewhere,  e.  g.  comp.  Luke  i.  33  with  1  Cor.  xv.  24 
— 28.  The  priesthood  of  Christ  will  doubtless  continue  no  longer 
than  his  mediatorial  reign;  for  when  his  reign  as  mediator  ceases, 
his  whole  work  both  as  mediator  and  as  priest  will  have  been  ac- 
complished. 

In  respect  to  the  application  of  Ps.  ex.  to  the  Messiah,  see  Mat. 
xxii.  41 — 45.  Certain  it  is,  from  this  passage,  that  Jesus  consid- 
ered and  treated  this  Psalm  as  applying  to  himself. 

CONTENTS. 

The  three  following  venee  I  take  to  be  a  comment  on  t.  2,  or,  to  express  my  meaning 
more  fully,  a  comparI«m  of  Christ  as  a  priest,  with  the  Jewish  priests,  who,  being  them- 
selves compassed  with  infirmity,  were  taught  by  experience  fur^Mrm^ut  rt*t  Ayf^Sn  mmi 
«'X«Mr^lM«f .  It  is,  howoTor,  only  the  innocent  infrmitie*  of  one  exposed  to  tuffering^  that 
•re  brought  to  view  here.  These  Christ  possessed  in  fiiU,  so  that  he  could,  like  other  priests, 
sympathise  with  those  who  are  tempted  and  tried  by  suflering.  None  of  his  disciples  are 
tried  more  severely  than  he  was. 

The  writer,  however,  does  not  cemplete  this  topic  here.  He  breaks  niS,  in  order  to  pur- 
sue the  course  of  thought  to  which  the  introduction  of  Melchizedek's  priesthood  led  him,  and 
for  the  sake  of  inserting  practical  warning,  reproof,  and  exhortation,  v.  11 — vl.  S5;  and  in 
vi.  26  he  resumes  the  consideration  of  the  topk:  thus  interrupted,  and  shows  that  as  to  nn- 
fiU  inJkmuHeM,  Christ  was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Jewish  priests,  for  he  had  none  of 
them.  Thus  while,  like  other  priests,  be  was  fitted  to  exercise  compassion  oo  those  who  are 
suffiBring  and  are  tempted,  he  was  altogether  superior  to  them  in  the  moral  perfection  of  his 
own  character.  He  needed  no  sln-oflerlng  for  himself  (comp.  r.  4) ;  but  was  high-priest. 
In  a  slate  where  be  was  m*«  rw  mSmm  n««A,iMi^M^  vii.  26 — ^28. 

Ver.  7.*0(  ry  rmi'g  %fM^i  r^i  (fa^xhg  canwj,  who,  during  the  time  of 
bis  incarnation.     'B^fou,  like  the  Heb.  Op\  means  time^  season. 
T^tf  ^oLf%6g  I  understand  as  designating  the  condition  of  the  Logos 
incarnate,  or  h  ^agxi;  comp.  John  i.  1,  14.  1  Tim.  iii.  16.     The 

Y  2 
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whole  expression  designates  the  period  of  the  Saviour's  humiliation 
when  "  he  was  tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are."  ir.  16. 

AfTitftig  xa)  txtryi(iag  ^otnAyxag,  offered  up  prayers  and  eupplicaiitms. 
These  two  words  are  often  joined  by  profane  writers ;  e.  g.  /xinj^/aj 
flroXXAf  xa)  de^ftttg  flro/o^,a«w/,  Isoc.  de  Pace.     Xw^/tf  Sk  ixtrfiijkigxai  di^at^g, 

Philo  de  Cherub,  p.  116.  So  also  Lucian  and  Plutarch.  Some 
critics  have  referred  dt^tntg  to  prayers  proceeding  from  a  mise  of 
need;  and  sxtrn^iag  to  submisinve  inierceesion.  But  although  in 
some  cases  the  words  may  be  so  employed,  they  are  generally  used 
as  synonymous  or  nearly  so.  The  use  of  both  these  synonymes 
denotes  intengive  supplicaHm  or  iniercesnm  ;  a  mode  of  expressing 
intensity,  which  is  very  frequent  in  the  sacred  writings. 

Xi^g  rh  dwdfitwv  0isj^f/v  aMv  ix^afdrw,  i.  e.  to  the  sovereign  Lord  of 
life  and  death ,  the  "  Gk)d  in  whose  hands  our  breath  is,  and  whose  are 
all  our  ways :"  a  periphrasis  in  this  case  which  means,  '  Grod  who  is 
possessed  of  supreme  power,  or  the  sovereign  Lord  of  life  and  death. 

Msrdk  x^avyni  i^^fii  "mJ  bax^{/m,  voce  aUd  et  locrymis,  wUh  hud 
cries  atid  wi^  tears  or  wearing;  see  Luke  xxii.  41 — 44.  Matt, 
xxvi.  88,  89.  xxvii.  46.  Mark  rv,  34 — 86,  and  comp.  Luke  xii. 
50.  John  xii.  27,  28.  K^vy9ig  tuxyfii  denotes  the  intensity  of  the 
voice  when  raised  high  by  agonizing  suiqplication,  Luke  xxii.  44. 
The  Evangelists  do  not  mention  the  weeping  of  the  Saviour ;  but 
vrho  can  doubt  that  he  did  weep,  when  he  prayed  in  such  an  agony 
that  he  sweat  as  it  were  drops  of  blood?  Luke  xxii.  44. 

Ka/  il&axwAtJg  &^  nj^  f uXo^i/a^,  and  was  heard  in  respect  to  thai 
which  he  feared,  or  urns  delivered  from  that  which  he  feared.  The 
classic  sense  of  wXdfiua  is  fear,  dread;  and  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  commonly  employed  in  the  Septnagint.  But  as  tlie 
Hebrew  words  71^1*^  and  K*!^  mean,  reoerence  and  to  revere,  as  well 

T  :  •  •• T 

as  fear  and  to  fear  or  to  dread^  so  the  Greek  suXd^ua,  fuXa/Sij^,  suXa- 
fiiwf  are  sometimes  employed  to  designate  the  idea  of  reverence,  and 
consequently,  like  H^iT  ilKT?  ofpiely,  devotion,  religion.  But  the 
usual  classic  sense  of  the  word  is  to  be  preferred  in  our  verse,  viiL, 
fear  or  obfect  of  dread,  like  the  Hebrew  K*lto*  isJitaxoitu  and  i^nawO^ 
are  frequently  employed,  in  the  Septuagint,  in  order  to  translate 
the  Hebrew  verb  iiy^;  and  H^very  often  means,  to  answer  a 
prayer  or  request.  To  answer  a  request  for  deliverance,  is  to  de- 
Kver  or  save  from.  This  sense  the  verb  n^  sometimes  has ;  Ps. 
xxii.  22,yrom  the  horns  of  the  wild  buU  ^pn^^S,  deliver  me,  (the  pre- 
ceding parallelism  has  ^^3^n  save  me;)  Job  xxxv.  12,  from  the 
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pride  <fthe  uncked  rOSf^  )h,  he  [GodJ  ioia  not  ddioer.  So  Ps. 
cxyiii.  5,  et  alibi.  We  may  render  tl^x^wiAih,  then,  uhu  delmred, 
Still  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  inasmuch  as  he  tocu  heard  m 
respect  to  the  object  of  fear,  gives  the  same  sense,  yiz. '  from  that 
which  he  dreaded,  Christ  was  delivered,  or  his  entreaties  were  list* 
ened  to  in  respect  to  that  which  he  dreaded.'  'A«rtf,  like  the  Hebrew 
p9>  D,  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  sense,  of  quod  aitinei  adj  so 
that  it  accords  with  the  general  meaning  of  m^i;  e.  g.  in  Acts  xvii.  2. 
See  Schleusner,  Lex.  (i^.  No.  18.  Gesen.  Heb.  Lex.  ]&  No.  4.  If 
iioaxmt&iig  be  translated  (as  the  Hebrew  X^^yf  in  some  cases  should 
be  rendered),  was  delivered,  then  the  usual  sense  of  6^6  is  perfectly 
appropriate ;  and  on  this  account  I  have  thought  such  a  translation 
to  be  preferable,  and  made  it  accordingly.    See  EXCURSUS  XL 

Ver.  8.  Kdhn^  cSv  xtlhg ....  Inraxofi^,  although  a  Son,  yet  did  he  team 
obedience  by  steering,  i.  e.  although  he  was  God's  only  and  well 
beloved  Son,  a  personage  of  the  most  exalted  dignity,  yet  was  he 
put  to  the  trial  of  obedience  in  the  midst  of  Bufferings;  or  rather, 
he  was  subjected  to  learn,  experimentally,  what  it  is  to  obey  in  the 
midst  of  sufferings.  So  I  interpret  this  somewhat  difficult  and 
much  agitated  verse.  -  I  cannot  suppose  the  object  of  the  writer  to 
be,  an  assertion  that  Christ  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  obe- 
dience or  recognize  the  duty  of  it,  before  he  suffered ;  but  that  it 
pleased  God  to  exalt  him  to  glory,  in  the  way  of  obedience  by  suf- 
fering as  well  as  by  action.  Such  is  the  sentiment  in  ii.  10.  Of 
such  an  obedience  our  epistle  speaks  in  x.  7,  quoted  from  Ps.  xL  8. 
9;  and  such  is  that  mentioned  in  Phil.  ii.  8,  obedience  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross,  which,  in  the  sequel,  is  asserted  to  be  the 
special  ground  of  Christ's  exaltation  to  the  throne  of  the  universe. 
To  mention  such  an  obedience  here,  is  altogether  apposite  to  the 
apostle's  design;  which  was,  fully  to  impress  on  the  Hebrews  the 
sympathizing  and  compassionate  nature  of  the  Saviour,  and  his 
fitness  to  succour  those  who  were  under  sufferings  and  trials;  comp. 
ii.  17,  18.  iv.  15,  16*.    The  same  is  implied  in  v.  1, 2. 

Ver.  0.  Ko;  rikuktkig  ....  aimiwt,  and  being  exalted  to  gloryf  he 
became  the  author  qf  eternal  salvation  [he  procured  salvation]  y&r  aU 
those  who  obey  him.  For  rsXfiw^/^,  see  on  ii.  10,  where  is  the  same 
sentiment  as  here,  and  where  Christ,  who  is  here  said  to  be  a/r/o; 
'durff^ai  is  called  rhv  dfx,ny^  ^%^  ^umi^ia^,  which  has  the  same  mean- 
ing. As  to  chap.  ii.  10,  the  whole  of  the  preceding  context  there 
is  occupied  with  showing  the  exaltation  or  kingly  dignity  of  Christ ; 
and  to  the  like  state  of  exaltation  nXi/Wc/^  undoubtedly  refers  here. 
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There  is  also  conveyed,  by  vr.  9,  an  intimation  that  Chriati'a  very 
sufferings  stand  in  an  intimate  and  necessary  connexion  widi  his 
exaltation  to  the  kingly  office,  so  that  he  is  a  kingfy  priest,  as 
Melchizedek  also  was.  There  is  evidently  no  necessity,  however, 
of  including  the  whole  of  v&  7 — 9  in  a  parenthesis,  as  many  com^o 
mentators  have  done ;  nor  of  regarding  them  as  an  interruption  of 
the  apostle's  discourse.  The  fact  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration  above,  that  a  new  topic  or  head  is  introduced  by  them, 
which  is  broken  off  in  v«  11,  after  the  manner  of  Paul,  and  re- 
sumed in  vii.  26^ 

Ver.  10.  n^wfayo^suMc  ....  MiXp^/tfiedix  being  called  by  God  [as  I 
was  saying],  a  high  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  u^ayo- 
gt{f(kf  means  to  name,  to  salute  by  calling  a  name,  to  greet  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  Christ  is  greeted  or  saluted  by  the  name  or  appellation, 

li^/f^i^  ins.  In  the  Septuagint,  Ps.  cix.  4  [ex.  4],  and  above  in 
vr.  6,  it  is  /f^iu;.  But  the  Hebrew  ^nb  means  either  dfx'tftlt^  or 
h^vi ;  see  Lev.  iv.  16,  et  al.;  so  that  the  apostle  might  render  the 
original  in  Ps.  ex.  4,  by  either  Greek  word.  Accordingly,  he  has 
chosen  af%/sfc^^. 


CONTENTS. 

Having  thus  introduced  the  subject  of  Chrift's  exaltaUon  ts  priest,  the  nature  of  the  oobh- 
parison  introduced,  viz.,  the  comparison  of  Christ's  priesthoo(l  with  that  of  Melchisedek, 
occasions  the  writer  to  stop  short  in  order  to  conment  on  this,  and  also  to  give  utterance  ta 
Us  emotions  of  concern  for  those  wliom  he  addressed.  The  difficulty  and  obscurity  of  the 
subject  which  he  is  about  to  discuss,  are,  in  hi?  view,  occasioned  principally  by  the  low  state 
of  religious  Imowledge  fai  those  whom  he  addresses.  This  he  tells  them  very  plainly,  in 
order  to  reprove  them  for  the  little  progress  they  had  made  in  Christian  knowledge,  as  well 
as  to  guard  them  against  olgecting  to  what  he  is  about  to  advance. 

Ver.  11.  iif^/  o2i  ^o\vg  fi/ja^  6  Xfyoc  ....  Xf^s/y,  respecting  tahom  we 
may  have  much  to  say.  So  Lysias  in  Panoc.,  mkh^  av  tin  a^o/  Xfyog 
birtyiMai.     Dionys.  Halicar.  I.  23,  §n^}  £v  ««Xu(  ay  f/i?  X^o^. 

Kai  ^o^ffA^vturo^,  and  difficult  of  esBplanaiian,  from  dvg  and  i^^M^at. 
CritieB  frequently  couple  the  word  Xs/c/y  which  follows,  with  ^mk^ 
fL^nvrog*  but  the  example  above,  from  Lysias^  shows  that  it  should 
be  associated  with  Xfye^.  The  grammatical  construction  or  ar- 
rangement I  take  to  be  this;  <sn^;  oS  Xs/i/v,  mKdg  nfj^  \jln\  o  Xfyo^* 
the  Infinitive  xl^c/y  being  used  as  a  noun  in  the  nominative,  or  as 
the  subject  of  the  sentence,  according  to  a  common  usage. 

*Emi  Mif^^;  ysy6mrs  ra/c  &xoaTi:,  since  ye  are  dull  of  apprehension, 
or  slaw  in  understanding.  Touii  dxMx%,  lit  in  hearing.  But  dxe6«  io 
hear,  means  often  to  perceive,  to  understand,  like  the  Hebrew  J^Dttf. 

The  reason  why  they  are  so  dull  in  respect  to  undeifitanding 
religious  subjects,  is  next  suggested  by  the  writer ;  doubttess  with 
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the  design  of  reproving  thoge  whom  he  addreaaes,  for  their  n^lect 
to  make  a  suitable  progress  in  Christian  knowledge. 

Ver.  12.  Kai  yA^  <ff/Xovrfc  .  . . «  yjfi^^tfor  whenye ought  tobe  even 
capable  of  ieacking,  as  ii  respects  the  length  qfUme,  viz.,  length  of 
time  sinoe  ye  made  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
writer  doubtless  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  whole  chnr6h 
whom  he  addressed  should  actually  be  teachers;  but  that  they 
ought  to  have  made  advances  enough  in  the  knowledge  of  spiritual 
subjects  to  be  abk  to  teach  in  them,  or  in  other  words,  ought  to 
have  made  very  considerable  acquisitions  in  religious  knowledge, 
considering  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  they  professed 
to  be  Christians.  AsA  tiv  xi^m  may  be  rendered  ts^ier  the  time,  i.  e. 
nfler  so  much  time;  comp.  did  in  Matt  xxvi.  61.  Mark  xiv.  58. 
ii.  1.  Acts  xxiv.  17.  Gal.  ii.  1. 

TJdTuv  xjS^tav  ix'^rt  . . .  .  rou  ^ov,  ye  have  need  that  one  should  again 
teach  you  the  very  rudiments  qf  divine  doctrine,  ^roixjf^a,  elements 
or  rudifnenis  of  any  science.  2nw;^f;^  rri^  ^S(»  ^  rudiments  qf 
the  beginning,  is  the  same  as  Horace's  elementa  prima,  Serm.  I. 
The  idea  is  expressed  by  the  phrase,  very  rudiments  ovjirst  elements, 
dementa  primcu  Tw  Xoyktv  rou  ^coD  I  should  refer  particularly  to 
those  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  which  have  a  respect  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  especially  to  the  Messiahi  were  it  not  that 
in  chap.  vL  1 — 3,  the  writer  has  shown  that  he  means  the  rudiments 
of  Christian  doctrine  in  its  af^nvpriate  sense.  Afvyiw  Siou  then  must 
mean  here,  dw^nes  or  communications  qf  God,  viz^,  which  God 
has  revealed  under  the  go^l,  i.  e.  divine  doctrine  or  doctrines  of 
divine  original. 

This  feeble,  imperfect,  spiritual  condition,  the  writer  now  de- 
scribes, by  a  very  appropriate  figure  taken  from  the  aliment  and 
condition  of  young  children. 

Ka;  yvy^rt  x£^^^  •  •  •  •  *'^^^»  o^  U^  have  become  Qike]]  those 
who  need  milh,  and  not  solid  nourishment^  lit.  ye  have  become  those 
who  need,  etc.  But  the  particle  of  similitude  is,  in  such  cases, 
very  often  omitted  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New.  The 
meaning  is, '  Ye  have,  in  spiritual  things,  become  as  children  are 
in  regard  to  food,  i.  e.  unable  to  bearer  digest  any  thing  but  the 
most  light  and  simple  nourishment,  ye  cannot  understand  or  bear 
the  higher  and  more  difficult  doctrines,  ye  cannot  properly  appre« 
hend  them  when  they  are  proposed  to  you.'  T^ef^,  nourishment, 
any  hind  qfjbod,  not  meat  only. 

Ver.  13.  lUtf  yA^  0  AMri;^Aw ....  ri^^yo^  y6n  icri^  now  every  one  who 
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partakes  ofmiih,  is  ynskWed  in  ike  dodrike  ^  righiisomsmsB,  fsr  hs 
is  a  child.  "Avu^^  ineaspers,  inepius  ad  aliquam  rem,  i.  e.  one  vbo 
has  not  that  skill  or  experience  in  regard  to  any  thing,  which  is 
requisite  to  a  due  ajqprehenaion  and  consideration  of  it  The  senr* 
timent  is, '  As  he  who  most  be  fed  with  milk,  is  yet  a  child ;  so 
ye,  who  can  bear  only  Jthe  lighter  kinds  of  spiiitual  nourislinient, 
are  yet  vn^fs  in  religion.'  ASyou  dtxaitelfvni,  doctrine  of  salvation,  i.  e. 
the  gospel  or  the  Christian  religion,  according  to  some ;  inuuoeUni 
meaning  here,  as  they  suppose,  what  the  Cluristian  reUgion  sanctions 
or  ordains.  See  Schleusner  on  dtnanrinif,  No.  9.  Others  render 
htxat^fnh  grace,favoiir,  i.  e.  the  gospel  which  reveals  grace,  favour, 
fiardon.  Others  trandate  it  trtit  doctrine,  because  pn^  and  PH^ 
are  sometimes  synonymous.  OUiers  translate  it  perfect  dodrine,  as 
being  the  antithesis  ofrA  crtty^fiiA  %,  r.  X.  above.  So  Abresdi,  Wahl, 
Emesti,  Kuinoel,  etc.  I  would  translate  it  simply,  the  doctrine  (^ 
righteousness,  i.  e.  of  true  uprightness  of  life,  including  piety  to- 
wards God  and  integrity  towards  men.  So,  or  to  the  like  purpose, 
is  d/xa/oeruyfj  employed  in  Acts  x.  35.  xlii.  10.  xxiv.  65.  Matt.  v.  20. 
V.  6.  vi.  33.  xxi.  33.  Luke  i.  75.  Rom.  vi.  16 — 93,  et  alibi  svpe. 

Ver.  14.  TsXf/ftn'  di  Jtftw  4  tfn^fck  r^«f4,  bid  solid  Jbod  is  far  thosn  <f 
mature  age.     Tikiiw,  adult,  grown  up,  i.  e.  those  who  have  obtained 
completion  in  a  physical  respect;  see  cm  ii.  10.  v.  9. 

Tuy  bik  Hv  Igiv ....  xaxotf,  wko  possess  Organs  of  sense,  exercised 
by  practice  fir  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil.  The  metaphor 
here,  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  is  of  a  mixed  nature*  the  latt.er 
clause  being  appropriate  to  moral  rfXf/oi.  Tlie  meaning  is,  that 
solid  fiod,  which  is  an  image  of  the  more  difficult  part  of  gospel 
doctrines,  is  appropriate  to  fill  grown  men,  i.  e.  to  Christians  who 
have  come  to  a  maturer  state,  and  who,  by  experience  in  matters 
of  religion  and  frequent  reflection  upon  them,  have  made  advances 
so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong 
respecting  them.  AJff^rfi^M  here  means  the  internal  senses  of  Chris- 
tians, their  moral  powers  or  facultiesof  distinguishing  and  judging; 
although  the  term  itself,  in  its  I'teral  acceptation,  designates  the 
external  organs  of  sense,  Atdx^t^n  xaKifi  x«^  naxtiu  is  borrowed  from 
the  Heb.  jTH  n^lSD^TT;  see  Gen.  ii.  17.  Deut.  i.  39,  and  comp.  Is. 
vii.  15,  16.  Jonah  iv.  11.  It  is  applied  by  the  Hebrews  to  desig- 
nate a  more  mature  and  advanced  state  of  knowledge  in  respect  to 
any  thing,  and  not  simply  to  the  mere  perceiving  of  a  difference 
between  the  moral  nature  of  good  and  evil.  So  in  the  verse  before 
us,  we  cannot  suppose  the  writer  to  mean,  tliat  Uie  Hebrews  were 
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not  yet  rcXfiw  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  able  to  discern  the  difference 
between  good  and  evil,  simply  considered.  He  evidently  means 
that  they  were  in  such  a  state,  as  not  readily  to  discern  what  was 
true  or  false  in  respect  to  the  more  difficult  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  they  were  not  as  yet  oapaUe  of  rightly  understand- 
ing and  estimating  them.  From  this  state  it  was  their  duty 
speedily  to  extricate  themselves  |  and  this  the  writer  now  goes  on 
and  exhorts  them  to  do. 

CHAP.  VL 

Ver.  1.  Aih  oupivrii  ....  pftifAs^a,  wherefore,  kaving  the  first 
rudiments  of  Christian  doctrine,  let  us  proceed  to  dmore  advanced 
state  [of  knowledge].  A/^  I  interpret  here  in  the  usual  sense.  I 
understand  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  thus :  <  Wherefore,  i.  e.  since 
riKmt  only  are  capable  of  tfts^seb  rpfri,  solid  food,  viz.,  of  receiving, 
digesting,  and  duly  appropriating  the  higher  and  more  diiEcult 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  since  ye  are  yet  but  wi^m,  although 
ye  ought  to  be  advanced  in  Christian  knowledge,  if  regard  be  had 
to  tlie  long  time  that  ye  have  professed  the  Christian  religion, 
v.  12 — 14;  ht6,  therefore  it  becomes  you  to  quit  this  state  of  im- 
maturity, this  y9}<r/^f7jra,  and  advance  to  a  maturer  state,  tq  a  rikti^ 
rcu  The  reasoning  is  plain,  when  thus  understood,  and  the  con- 
nexion palpable.  The  word  a<pivTii  is  capable  of  the  signification 
given  to  it  by  this  method  of  interpretation.  *Afhuu  signifies, 
among  other  things,  retinquo^  abeo,  discedo,  relinquo  post  me,  etc., 
and  is  frequently  applied  to  quitting  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  going 
to  some  different  place,  or  of  engaging  in  a  different  employment ; 
e.  g.  Matt.  iv.  20,  22.  v.  24.  xviii.  12.  xix.  27.  John  x.  12.  The 
meaning  here  I  take  to  be  this, '  Quitting  the  mere  initial  state  of 
pupilage,  advance  forward  to  a  maturer  state  of  instruction  and 
knowledge ;'  or  '  Make  such  advances,  that  it  shall  be  unnecessary 
to  repeat  elementary  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.' 
vs.  2,  3. 

Others,  and  most  commentators,  understand  df fvrs^  here  in  the 
sense  of  omitting^  and  apply  it  to  the  apostle  in  the  following  way ; 
'  Omitting  now  to  insist  on  the  first  elements  of  Christian  doctrine, 
let  me  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  difficult  principles 
of  religion,  not  discussing  at  present  the  sulgect  of  repentance, 
baptism,  etc.;  which  I  will  do,  i.  e.  I  will  discuss  the  higher  prin- 
ciples, if  God  permit;'  or,  as  some  interpret  this  last  clause, '  Which 
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[first  rndioientB]  I  shall  discuss  by  and  by,  Deo  volade  ;  refenring 
nai  rourv  vw^d^My  to  the  ducussion  of  the  doctrines  jnst  mentioned. 

But  a  difficulty  in  admitting  this  interpretation  lies  in  the  con- 
text which  followa  According  to  the  method  of  interpretation 
just  proposed  the  reasoning  would  be  thus;  'Omitting  now  all 
discussion  respecting  the  first  rudiments  of  Christian  doctrine,  I 
will  proceed  to  disclose  the  more  abstruse  principles  of  the  same ; 
Jhr  it  is  impoBribk  (Mvarw  yd^)  that  apostates  should  be  again 
renewed  again  to  repentance/  Is  there  any  coherence  in  such 
reasoning  ?  If  there  is,  it  is  at  least  very  difficult  to  see  it.  But 
does  the  other  method  proposed  relieve  the  difficulty  ?  Let  us  see. 
It  stands  thus ;  *  Christian  brethren,  who  Ought  by  this  time  to  be 
qualified  by  your  knowledge  of  religion  to  become  teachers  of  it, 
quit  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  you  are.  Let  it  not  be  neces- 
sary any  more  to  teach  you  the  first  rudiments  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Such  progress  we  must  make,  Deo  volente.  Stationary  we  cannot 
remain;  we  must  either  advance  or  recede.  But  guard  well,  I 
beseech  you,  against  receding;  6Mfa.rw  yd^!  ete.,  vs.  4 — 8. 

Two  things,  at  least,  must  be  admitted.  The  one,  that  the 
apostle  texes  them  with  n^ligence  in  regard  to  an  enlarged  ac- 
quaintance with  religious  doctrine;  the  other,  that  he  cautions 
tiiem  against  the  awful  consequences  of  apostasy.  Now  does  it  not 
follow,  that  he  considers  the  state  of  comparative  ignorance  in 
which  they  were,  as  exposing  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  aposta- 
tize; and  consequently,  that  he  connects  the  danger  of  apostasy 
with  reproof  in  regard  to  religious  ignorance,  so  as  to  rouse  them 
to  more  effort  in  order  to  acquire  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
grounds  and  principles  of  Christianity  ?  And  is  not  all  this  founded 
in  the  nature  of  things  as  they  have  always  existed?  Are  not  the 
ignorant  most  easily  led  away  by  impostors  and  heretical  teachers? 
The  men  who  have  prohibited  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
people  at  large,  and  who  labour  to  su{^ress  the  diffusion  of  general 
knowledge  in  order  that  the  mass  of  the  people  may  be  kept  in 
ignorance  and  so  be  moulded  by  them  at  their  will,  have  well 
understood  the  principle  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

The  caution  of  the  apostle,  then,  I  consider  as  amounting  to 
this;  'Guard  well  against  ignorance  of  Christian  doctrines,  for 
lapse  is  easy  to  the  ignorant,  and  recovery  exceedingly  difficult  or 
impossible/  I  cannot,  therefore,  follow  the  usual  method  of  ex- 
pounding either  the  verse  before  us,  or  the  subsequent  context. 

^f^/t*f to,  the  middle  voice  of  f^dt,  otten  signifies  to  go^  to  come. 
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to  travd,  to  move  in  any  manner  or  in  any  direction.    Here  pgifjuki 
means,  to  adtance,  io  gojbrward. 

Ml)  TdiX/v  df/euXiov  xomCaXX^M/  /Mravoiag,  noi  again  loping  thefinm- 
datum  wiih  respect  to  repeniance  ;  not  again  commencing,  as  we  once 
have  done,  with  the  first  elements  of  Christian  doctrine,  e.  g.  the 
subject  of  repentance,  etc.  Mfraw)/a(  here  means,  the  sulgect  or 
doctrine  of  furdvoia,  see  vr.  2.  The  writer  does  not  here  speak  of 
repentance  as  an  act,  but  as  a  doctrine  or  salgect  of  consideration ; 
and  so  of  the  other  subjects  mentioned  in  the  sequel.  That  repen- 
tance was  inculcated  as  an  initial  doctrine  and  duty  of  Christianity, 
may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  following  passages.  Matt  iv.  17. 
Mark  i.  15.  Acts  ii.  88.  xvii.  80,  and  others  of  the  same  kind. 

*Arh  Mx^£y  {^aw,  Jirom  deadly  toorka ;  i.  e.  in  respect  to  works 
which  cause  death,  misery,  or  condemnation;  comp.  ix.  14,  and 
rov  ^avAnu  in  ii.  14.  Or  vtx^  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  sir^id, 
vidous  ;  as  in  Eph.  v.  14.  Rom.  vi.  18.  xi.  15.  Rev.  iiL  1.  It  is  not 
important  which  of  these  senses  is  adopted.  The  one  implies  the  other. 

Kui  ^0nug  M  ^tA»,  faith  tft  Oodor  in  respect  to  God.  That  this 
is  an  elementary  principle  of  Christianity,  is  evident  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  as  well  as  from  Mark  xi.  22.  John  xiv.  1.  Heb. 
xi.  6,  and  many  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament.  Here, 
however,  by  Jaith  in  God  is  to  be  understood  fisuth  in  the  declara- 
tions which  God  has  made  to  men  respecting  his  Son,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world;  comp.  Acts  xvi.  81. 

Ver.  2.  BcMm^fiMv  ^^y^g  the  doctrine  of  baptisms.  Here  the  word 
hiayrig  is  supplied  by  the  writer;  and  I  regard  it  as  implied^  before 
the  preceding  fMraintag  and  frianag.  Some  interpreters,  however, 
point  the  text  thus,  ^wten^fuw,  htba^ng,  i.  e.  of  baptisms^  Qf  [elemei^ 
tary]  inMrwiion;  which  is  too  improbable  to  need  discussion. 
The  only  difficulty  lies  in  the  plural  word  /Saflri^stMly;  since  we 
know  of  only  one  Christian  baptism.  Hence  Schleusner  and  many 
other  critics  refer  pa/m^fUg  only  to  the  ceremonial  washings  of  the 
Jews,  in  all  the  cases  where  it  occurs ;  and  they  suppose  that  j8di««- 
rttfflM  is  the  only  appropriate  term,  with  which  the  rite  of  Christian 
baptism  is  designated.  But  what  has  the  apostle  to  do  here  with 
Jewish  ceremonial  rites^  as  the  first  elements  of  Christian  doctrine? 
Plainly  nothing ;  unless  it  be,  that  Jewish  baptisms,  or  the  baptism 
of  John,  are  alluded  to  as  being  brought  into  comparison  with 
Christian  baptism,  and  adjudged ;  which  is  a  possible,  perhaps  a 
probable  sense ;  and  so  Vater,  Kuinoel,  Burton,  and  Bloomfield. 

Another  explanation  is,  that  fiaicrt^fiSn  does  not  differ  in  any 
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important  respect  from  /Samdr^?.  So  in  John  i.  13,  stwds  the 
plural  aifidrm;  in  1  Cor.  vii.  2,  ra^  voffftim;  in  2  Cor.  vii.  3»  na^dkug; 
all  with  the  same  sense  as  the  singular,  in  each  case*  See  many 
like  cases,  in  Glass.  Philol.  Sac.  I.  p.  62,  seq.  So  the  plural  nam- 
her  of  verbs  is  often  employed,  when  the  sulffeci  is  mdffimie  and  of 
the  Hngular  number;  e.  g.  Mark  v.  35,  oomp.  Luke  viii.  49. 
Comp.  also  Heb.  ix.  17,  M  nx^g.  Storr  supposes  fiwnr§cfiAif  to  be 
used  here  in  a  kind  of  distributive  sense,  as  the  Hebrew  plural 
often  is:  so  that  the  sentiment  is, '  the  doctrine  that  every  believer 
must  be  baptized/  But  however  this  may  be,  no  great  stress  can  be 
laid  upon  the  use  of  the  plural,  as  there  are  so  many  examples  where 
it  means  no  more  than  the  singular  would  do.  Accordingly  the  Syriac 
Version  has  the  singular  here.  In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  baptism 
being  an  ekmetUary  doctrine,  there  can  be  no  difficulty.  The  rite 
itself  was  an  initiaiory  one,  for  all  who  professed  to  be  Christiana 
'E^Jmui  n  xs/fofir,  imposition  of  hands.  It  is  a  very  palpable 
mistake,  into  which  many  Christians  fall,  who  are  not  well  ac- 
quainted witli  the  rites  of  the  primitive  church,  to  .suiqpose  that 
imposiiion  of  hands  was  practised  only  in  the  case  of  ordaining 
persons  to  the  holy  ministry.  It  was  common  for  the  apostles  to 
bestow  extraordinary  gifts  upon  converts  to  Christianity,  imme* 
diately  after  their  baptism,  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  See  Acts 
ii.  38,  X^tffk  ri^v  d^iAv  roD  ayhu  m(t/Aarog^  COmp,  Acts  viii.  14 — 19. 

xix.  I — 6.  Hence  hri^iOiug  XH^^  ^  reckoned  as  one  of  the  things, 
the  knowledge  of  which  was  communicated  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
Christian  profession. 

'Amardittug  n  wx^v,  qfihe  resurrection,  of  the  dead.  Storr  and 
others  undei^tand  this  here,  only  of  the  resurrection  of  the  pious. 
But  I  apprehend  the  sense  is  general;  as  in  John  v.  28,  29. 
Comp.  Mat.  ipcii.  31.  Acts  iv.  3.  A  general  resurrection  of  the 
bodies  of  men,  is  a  doctrine,  which,  if  not  left  undecided  by  the 
Old  Testament,  is  at  least  left  in  obscurity.  The  Jews  of  the 
apostle's  time  were  divided  in  their  opinion  respecting  it.  Hence 
it  was  insisted  on  with  great  earnestnes9  by  Christian  pre^cbers^  as 
belonging  to  the  peculiar  and  elementary  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
It  was  connected,  by  them,  with  the  account  which  every  miui  is 
to  render  of  himself  to  God ;  and  such  an  accountability  is  v^fwr 
damental  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Kai  x§ifiarog  eJumv,  and  qf  a  judgi^Mni  the  consequences  qf  which 
are  etemaL  In  such  a  sense  is  >.{tr^mtg  said  to  be  a/wK/be,  in  ix.  18 ; 
and  ha^xn  to  be  o/Wa,  in  xiii.  20.     Both  the  resurrection  and  the 
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judgment^  in  this  case,  pertain  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked. 
It  is  the  general  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  and  of  responsibility 
and  reward  at  the  tribunal  of  God,  which  (he  writer  means  to  de- 
scribe. These  doctrines  were  among  those  that  were  first  preached, 
when  men  were  to  be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  Christianity; 
see  Acts  xvii.  31.  x.  42.  Rom.  ii.  16.  Matt  xxv.  31  seq.  In  re- 
gard to  the  eiemal  consequences  of  judgment,  see  Matt.  xxv.  46. 
John  V.  20.  Dan.  xi.  2.  2  Thess.  i.  9.  Matt,  xviii.  8.  Mark  ix. 
45,  48. 

Ver.  8.  Kai  nvro  .  .  . .  o  ^96^,  and  this  toiUwe  do,  if  Ood permit; 
i.  e.  we  will  advance  in  Christian  knowledge,  go  on  M  reXc/^ra, 
should  God  be  pleased  to  spare  our  lives  and  afford  Us  continued 
opportunity  of  so  doing.  The  frequency  with  which  the  writer  of 
this  episUe  uses  the  first  person  plural  (xo/vw(r/;),  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark. It  gives  a  more  delicate  cast  to  his  reproofs,  his  commina- 
tions,  and  his  exhortations. 

Ver.  4.  ^Abdmrw  y^^for  ii  is  impossibk,  i.  e.  we  will  go  forward 
in  the  attainment  of  what  belongs  to  Christians^  and  not  recede ; 
Jar  it  is  impossible,  viz.,  that  those  who  recede  and  apostatize  should 
be  recovered  fiom  their  lapse,  as  the  sequel  avers.  In  this  method 
of  interpretation,  the  meaning  of  y6i^  is  sufficiently  evident  But 
does  dbduraroyhere  imply  absohde  impossibility,  or  only  grecEt  difficulty^ 
The  latter,  Storr  and  many  other  critics  reply.  To  vindicate  this 
sentiment,  they  appeal  to  Mark  x.  25,  27,  and  to  the  parallel  pas- 
sages in  the  other  evangelists.  But  this  appeal  is  not  satisfactory. 
In  Matt.  xix.  28  seq.  Mark  x.  28  seq.  and  Luke  xviii.  24  seq.  all 
relating  to  the  same  occurrence,  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying, 
**  vug  dutfKSkuQ  shall  a  rich  man  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Grod  !'* 
He  then  adds,  '^  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  His 
disciples  are  astonished  at  this,  and  ask,  ^  Haw  is  ii  passible,  that 
any  one  [any  rich  man]  oan  be  saved,  fig  &^  bitmrau  t^iK^i  ;*  Jesus 
replies,  **  With  men  this  is  Mmrw ;  but  with  God  all  things  are 
iinara/*  Surely  he  does  not  mean  merely  that  this  is  very  dijfficuli 
with  men,  but  that  it  is  absolutely  begand  their  power  to  accom- 
fdish  it. 

The  other  examples  of  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  not  at  all  adapted  to  favour  the  exegesis  of  Storr;  e.  g. 
Acts  xiv.  8.  Rom.  viii.  8.  xv.  1,  where  the  word,  however,  is  figu- 
ratively emjdoyedv  But  if  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  to  be  compared  with  himself,  then  is  it  quite  certain  that  Mmnv 
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^1  not  bear  the  qualified  sense  which  Storr  puts  upon  it  Con^. 
Heb.  vi.  18.  x.  4.  xi.  0,  all  dear  cases  of  absoltOe  impOMSbilityf  not 
of  mere  relative  difficulty.  These  are  all  the  instances  in  which  the 
word  is  found,  in  the  New  Testament.  Nor  will  a  resort  to  dome 
usage  any  better  defend  the  interpretation  of  Storr. 

Besides,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  such  a  qualified  sense  were 
agreeable  to  the  ums  hquendi,  in  some  cases,  and  therefore /wMi&fe, 
a  comparison  with  Heb.  x.  26 — SI,  would  destroy  all  appearance 
of  probability  that  such  a  sense  is  to  be  admitted  here/  If  there 
**  remains  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin''  (Heb.  x.  26)  for  those  who  have 
apostatized,  then  is  there  no  hope  of  salvation  for  them ;  as  is  clear 
from  Heb.  x.  28 — 31.  Moreover,  to  say  merely  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  recover  the  lapsed  Christians  of  whom  the  apostle  is  go- 
ing to  qpeak,  would  be  at  variance  with  the  imagery  employed  to 
describe  them  and  the  fate  that  awaits  them,  in  vs.  7,  8.  For  all 
these  reasons^  such  an  explanation  of  &h\»Hi/rw  cannot  be  admitted. 

Tou;  d[««g  f  Mr/tf^yro;,  (hose  who  have  been  once  enlightened,  i.  e.  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  So  ^ctritfit  in  John  i.  9. 
Eph.  iii.  9.  Heb.  x.  82.  In  all  the  other  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  where  this  word  occurs,  it  is  employed  in  the  sense  of 
shining  upon,  throwing  light  upon,  disdoHng.  It  does  not,  in  itself 
considered,  imply  saving  illumination,  but  illumination  or  instruc- 
tion simply  as  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Ttv^ofihwc  rt  r^(  dfti^;  Invu^y/op,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heax>enly 
g\ft.  Vw^ufMPougt  tasted,  does  not  mean  extremis  labris  leviter  deguS' 
tare,  L  e.  merely  to  sip  or  simji  j  to  apply  ^  once  to  the  palate  so  bb 
just  to  perceive  the  taste  of  a  thing;  but  it  means  the  JiJl  ergop' 
ment,  perception,  or  experience  of  a  thing.  When  the  Greek  writers 
wish  to  communicate  the  former  idea,  they  add  ^tk^m  ix^g  to  the 
phrase ;  e.  g.  *'  They  are  witnesses,  ci  fi^  yitk^^^  Ax^g  ytueAfum  nig 
f /XMof /«(,  dXXflb ....  tsria&tjmg,  who  have  not  only  tasted  with  the  extreme 
part  of  the  lips  [sipped]  philosophy,  but ...  .feasted  upon  it,*'  Philo. 
Lib.  L  de  Mon.  p.  816.  So  Chrysostom,  &K^g  rotg  yttkicn  ytl^attai^ 
Hom.  on  Johan.  v.  19.  But  when  a  yiiff  experience  or  perception 
of  any  thing  is  meant,  ytUisau  is  used  simply ;  e.  g.  o/  ^sv^^sni/  t^g 
&^g,  Philo.  de  Abraham.  Oper.  I.  p.  14.  So  rw  AkLpdrou  y^^^ug 
yt6m&&ou,  Clem.  Rom.  1. 38.  In  the  New  Testament,  ^dmrw  ytinttou 
means,  to  experience  death  ;  e.  g.  Matt  xvi.  28.  Mark  ix.  1.  Luke 
ix.  27.  John  viii.  52.  Heb.  ii.  9.  Comp.  also  Luke  xiv.  24.  1  Pet. 
ii  8.  So  Herod.  VI.  5,  ytin^ku  iTsMuttgiag,  to  experience  [to  enjoy] 
freedom.    Pindar,  Nem.  Od.  V.  596,  Hm*  ytvt^ku,  to  undergo  toils. 
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Soph.  Trach.  1108,  iXKuv  n  fU^fivv  /iv^fw  fyiutfAftAiv,  l  have  suffh'ed  a 
thousand  other  evils.     So  the  Hebrew  CQ^,  Prov.  nxi.  18.  P&. 

xxxiv.  9. 

Bat  what  is  the  heavenly  gift  which  they  have  enjoyed,  or  the 
benefits  of  which  they  have  experienced?  Some  have  explained  it 
as  being  Christ  himself,  by  comparing  it  with  John  iv.  10.  Bat  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Boi^dv  there  means  Christ  It  is  more  probable 
that  it  means  beneficiumj  i.  e.  the  kindness  or  favoor  which  God  be- 
stowed, in  Toachaskfing  an  opportunity  to  the  Samaritan  woman  in 
converse  with  the  Saviour.  Others  have  represented  hta^&v  as  being 
the  extraordinary  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Christians,  in  the 
primitive  age  of  Christianity;  and  they  have  compared  the  phrase 
here  with  crwD/cMe  &ym,  in  Acts  viii.  19,  which  means  the  special 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  which  in  viii.  20  is  called  n)y  dcti^ekv  rou  ^otf. 
But  the  objection  to  this  is,  that  the  sequel  of  our  text  contains  a 
repetition  of  the  same  idea,  once  at  least,  if  not  twice. — For  these 
reasons,  I  prefer  the  interpretation  which  makes  du^tStg  krov^vm  the 
same  here  as  xXtj^vg  imu^vfw  in*iii.  1,  i.  e.  the  proffered  blessings 
or  privileges  of  the  gospel.  The  sense  is  then  plain  and  facile. 
(1)  They  bad  been  instructed  in  the  elementary  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, f>6trt<r6t¥rag.  (2)  They  had  enjoyed  the  privileges  or  bene- 
fits of  living  under  a  Christian  dispensation,  i.  e.  the  means  of  grace 
which  the  gospel  afforded ;  and  this  is  truly  da^A  ifrou^dvmg,  I  much 
prefdr  this  mode  of  interpretation  to  any  of  the  others. 

Ka}  ^r^ouff  ytwi^wras  vntitfjMrog  &ykv,  and  have  been  made  partakers 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  I  understand  this  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  and 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  which  the  primitive  Christians  enjoyed, 
and  which  were  often  bestowed  by  the  imposition  of  the  apostles' 
hands.  See  above  on  im&te^tLg  n  ;^f/f«v,  in  vr.  2.  Vtvn&tvrag  is  a  more 
unusual  word,  in  such  a  connexion  as  the  present,  than  ytw^mtg-, 
but  still  there  are  sufficient  examples  to  show,  that  occasional  cus- 
tom sanctions  the  use  of  it  in  such  cases  as  the  present 

Ver.  5.  Ka/  xoX^y  ytucofivnug  ^oD  'fi/ua,  and  have  tasted  the  good  word 
of  God,  i.  e.  enjoyed  the  consolations  administered,  or  the  hopes  ex- 
cited, by  the  divine  promises  which  the  gospel  proffers.  Ttuffa/Mwug 
(as  above)  experienced,  knoum  by  experience.  Above,  it  is  construed 
with  the  genitive  after  it;  here  with  the  accusative-  both  according 
to  Greek  usage,  although  the  former  method  predominates. 

KaXhv . .  .  5fioD  UnfiMf  the  divine  promise,  i.  e.  of  good.  So  iSO  13^ 
means,  in  Jer.  xxix.  10.  xxxiii.  14;  also  in  Joshua  xxi.  45.  xxiii. 
14, 15,  in  which  last  verse  it  is  opposed  to  JH  "13"^,  promise  of  evil, 


/ 
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c(»nmmaium.  KaX^y  ^n/ua  means  the  word  which  regpeds  good,  i.  e. 
the  promise  of  blessings  or  favours.  So  Paul  calls  the  gospel, 
cTaT/tX/ay  ^foD  h  x^t&r^,  2  Cor.  i.  20.  I  prefer  this  simple  method 
of  explanation  to  all  others.  The  gradation,  moreover,  of  the  dis- 
conrse  is  more  perceptible,  than  if  ^/hm  be  here  construed  as  indi- 
cating merely  tw»yyf>jw  which  would  make  the  whole  clause  to 
sonify  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  as  dfm^  fvn^m^,  or  at  least 

AifvdfiMg  n  fnKKm^  vJmog,  Kuinoel  and  Bretschneider  render, 
bona  avi  fidmri  vel  imperii  Messia;  understanding  iwAfutg  as 
meaning,^ieti/to0eg  in  the  sense  of  opee;  which  I  should  think  to  be 
a  very  doubtful  sense  of  the  word.  Others  give  it  the  sense  of 
mirades,  etc.;  for  such  a  sense  of  Mm/u«  is  frequent  in  the  New 
Testament;  see  Matt.  vii.  22.  xi.  20,  21,  23.  xiii.  5S.  Mark  vi. 
4.  Luke  X.  13.  Acts  ii.  22,  alibi.  But  how  will  this  differ  much, 
if  any,  from  the  sense  given  to  /mr^xwg  .  •  .  ^mifiMng  ity'mi  It  is 
truly  a  difficult  phrase,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  feel  inclined  to  give  it 
the  following  sense,  viz.,  the  infivenicee  of  ike  world  to  come,  i.  e.  of 
the  go^l  dii^iensation;  see  on  ii.  5.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
dvyofug  means  itjfiuence,  i.  e.  virtue  or  power  exerted,  etc.  I  take  it 
here  in  its  most  general  sense,  and  so  as  comprehending  whatever 
good  or  beneficial  influence  the  particulars  already  named  did  not 
comprise. 

Thus  interpreted,  there  is  a  regular  gradation  in  the  whole  pas- 
sage. (1)  They  had  been  taught  the  principles  or  doctrines  of 
Chiistianity.  (2)  They  had  enjoyed  the  privileges  or  means  of 
grace,  which  the  new  religion  afforded.  (3)  Various  gifts  and 
graces  had  been  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Spirit.  (4)  They  had 
cherished  the  hopes  which  the  promises  of  the  goepel  inspire.  (5) 
They  had  experienced  those  powers  or  influences  by  which  the 
gospel  was  shown  to  be  a  religion  irom  God,  and  adapted  to  render 
them  happy,  comp.  ii.  4.  Thus  they  had  the  Jidksi  evidence,  m- 
ienudand  eaetemalt  of  the  divine  origin  and  nature  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Consequently  if  they  apostatized  from  it,  there  remained 
no  hope  of  their  recovery. 

Ver.  6.  Keti  ica^aottcivrag,  and  have  fallen  away,  have  made  defbo- 
tion  from,  viz.,  from  the  gospel,  or  from  all  the  experience  and  evi- 
dence before  mentioned;  «tt^flMr/grrM  governing  the  genitive.  The 
connexion  stands  tlius;  'Abitmrw  ydi^  rw^g  d«ttg  ^^tna^vrotg  .  .  •  yivaofir- 
mus  n  •  .  .• .  xai  ytvuifiivrag  ....  xai  ytwfafMvovg  ....  xaJ  ^rofficnftivrag.   In 

compound  verbs,  woifi  is  often  taken  to  denote  deterioration;  e.  g. 
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Ta^ap^wih,  desipere}  flra^Xoy/^soi^ai,  male  ratiochiari ;  ^oL^a^M&iLiy^m^ 
deformcure;  so  Ta^a^iimiVf  deficere  ab.  The  falling  away  or  defec- 
tion which  is  here  meant,  is  a  renunciation  of  Christianity  and  a 
return  to  Judaism.  This  implies,  of  course,  a  return  to  a  state  of 
active  enmity  and  hostility  to  the  Christian  religion ;  for  such  was 
the  Judaism  of  the  times  when  our  epistle  was  written. 

lioLktv  avaxat¥t^v9  dg  fisrdvoiav,  again  to  be  renetoed  by  repentance, 
liaktv  should  be  joined  to  amiuuviZ^uv,  not  only  by  common  usage  in 
respect  to  the  position  of  an  adverb  when  placed  immediately  before 
the  verb  which  it  qualifies,  but  the  sense  here  requires  it.  Kuinocl 
says :  '  Particula  ^raX/v  redundat.'  But  where  he  gets  any  authority 
for  such  a  construction,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  I  know  not.  The 
writer  does  not,  indeed,  mean  to  say, '  Those  who  have  a  second 
time  fallen  away;'  but  that  'those  who  fall  away  cannot  be  again 
or  a  second  time  brought  to  repentance.'  Drusius,  Cappell,  Abrcsch, 
and  others,  take  Amxcmi^uv  here  in  the  passive  sense,  as  equivalent 
to  &vaxouvZ^t6ku,  and  construe  it  in  connexion  with  what  precedes 
in  this  manner:  <It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  been  once  in- 
structed, etc.,  to  be  renetoed  to  repentance.'  The  simple  grammatical 
construction  of  avaxasvstjiiv,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  active  voice,  is 
thus :  '  It  is  impossible  again  to  renew  by  repentance  such  as  have 
been  once  instructed,'  etc.  If  the  latter  method  of  construing  the 
sentence  be  adopted,  it  is  natural  to  ask.  Who  is  the  subject  of  the 
verb  amxatvi^tsv?  L  e.  who  is  the  agent  that  is  to  produce  this  reno- 
vation? Is  it  God,  i.  e.  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  Paul,  or  others? — 
Bretschneider  (Lex.)  understands  the  word  in  an  active  sense,  and 
su[f)oses  that  Christian  teachers  are  the  agents  to  whom  the  writer 
refers.  Storr  renders  it  indefinitely,  <^  Man  kann  unmoeglich  wie- 
der  bessern,"  o^ie  cannot  possibly  produce  another  amendment.  But 
instead  of  saying  one  cannot^  in  this  case,  I  should  prefer  under- 
standing ayaxouw^a/v  in  an  impersonal  sense,  and  rendering  it  in 
English  by  our  passive  verb ;  since  many  verbs  used  impersonally 
convey  a  passive  sense.     See  my  Heb.  Gramm.  sect.  500.  Note  2. 

There  is  still  another  construction  which  may  be  made  of  the 
passage,  and  which  is  a  very  common  Greek  one ;  viz.,  ^raX/v  dva- 

xa/y/^f/v  roug  d^a^  furia^ifrac  ....  xai  cr%^am^6vraf,  &dvvarov,  to  renew,  or 

the  renewal  qf,  persons  once  instructed  .  .  .  and  who  have  apostatized, 
is  impossible.  In  this  case  the  infinitive  dfaxcuvi^ny  is  used  as  a  noun, 
and  makes  the  subject  of  the  proposition.  This  would  afford  the 
same  sense  as  that  which  was  last  suggested  above. 

EJg  jMrdvoiavf  with  respect  to  repentance;  Chrysostom,  Erasmus, 
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and  others,  by  repentance,  £/;  with  the  accnsative,  sometimes  sig- 
nifies the  manner  or  means,  in  which  or  by  which  a  thing  is  done ; 
e.  g.  Mark  v.  34.  Acts  vii.  53.  But  here  it  may  be  translated,  in 
respect  to,  with  regard  to,  a  sense  which  is  very  common  to  the  word. 
Construed  as  it  is  in  the  version  which  I  have  made,  the  sense  will 
be,  ^  To  renew  them  so  that  they  will  repent/  See  Excursus 
XII. 

'  Avaatau^otjwag  iauraitg  rhv  whv  rou  ^tov,  since  they  have  Ctucifiedfbr 
themselves  the  Son  of  God.  Chrysostom  construes  &va&ruu^vrai  as 
meaning  TdXiv  arav^ovifrag;  and  so  our  English  translators  and  many 
others.  But  this  is  not  conformable  to  common  Greek  usage.  '  Ava, 
in  composition,  merely  augments  the  intensity  of  a  verb,  if,  indeed, 
it  produces  any  effect  upon  its  signification;  for  sometimes  this  is 
hardly  perceptible,  e.  g.  Avax^ivsiv,  AmhupTi,  drnvkni^f'^j  etc.  That 
the  word  in  question  is  to  he  figuratively  taken,  is  plain  from  the 
nature  of  the  case.  Actual  physical  crucifixion  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  meand,  then,  to  treat  with  the  greatest  ignominy  and  contempt 

But  what  does  lauraTi;  mean  ?  It  is  susceptible  of  two  interpre- 
tations. (1)  As  dativus  incommodi,  i.  e,  to  their  own  hurtj  shame, 
etc.;  so  Storr.  See  Winer's  N.  T.  Gramm.  sect.  31.  ed.  3.  (2) 
It  may  be  construed  as  Hebrew  pronouns  in  the  dat  frequently  are, 
viz.,  as  pleonastic;  e,  g.  ^f?"!^,  gofi>r  thyself,  i.  e.  go;  r>  DH,  he  has 
fledfiyr  himself,  i.  e.  he  has  fled ;  Heb.  Gramm.  sect  545.  I  incline 
to  the  latter  mode  of  explanation.  Perhaps  the  shade  of  idea  is, 
'  Crucifying,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,'  or  '  they  themselves 
being  concerned  in  the  transaction  of  crucifying.' 

Ka/  vt/.^ityiMt.r'itpwoLi,  and  exposed  him  to  public  shame;  comp. 
Mat.  i.  19.  By  renouncing  their  adherence  to  Christianity,  they 
would  openly  declare  their  belief  that  Christ  was  only  an  impostor, 
and  of  course  that  he  suffered  justly  as  a  malefactor.  By  return- 
ing again  to  Judaism,  they  would  approve  of  what  the  Jews  had 
done ;  and  thus  they  would,  as  i^  were,  crucify  Christ,  and  expose 
him  to  be  treated  by  unbelievers  with  scorn  and  contumely.  Every 
one  knows,  that  an  apostate  from  a  good  cause  gives  new  occasion, 
by  an  act  of  apostasy,  for  the  enemies  of  that  cause  to  utter  all  the 
malignity  of  their  hearts  against  it.  In  this  sense  apostates  expose 
the  Saviour  to  public  infamy,  when  they  renounce  all  regard  for 
him,  and  join  with  those  who  view  him  as  an  impostor  and  a  male- 
factor. 

The  two  participles,  dvatfrau^vvrag  and  'ra^adttyfLari^ovrag,  I  re- 
gard as  grammatically  connected  with  the  preceding  ones  thus: 
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roui  dinx^  fcar/g^vrag  ....  xai  *xa^'}n<f6vraQ  .  .  .  di»a<rrau^Dyro(c  xqlI  cm^a- 
3f/7Atar/^oiT«tf ;  the  two  latter  words  being  in  apposiiian  with  the 
preceding  participles,  and  added  for  the  sake  of  giving  intensity  to 
the  whole  description.     On  this  account  xo/  is  omitted  before  (&y«- 

Ver.  7.  Tny^i  .  >  . .  \itr6v,Jbr  the  earth  which  drinks  in  the  rain 
that  frequently  comes  upon  it,  re^'illustrantis,  i.  e.  here  introducing 
a  comparison  in  order  to  illustrate  and  confirm  what  had  been  said, 
r^  is  used  fpr  land  cultivated  or  uncultivated.  Here  it  designates 
the  former ;  as  is  evident  from  the  sequel  of  the  sentence.  The 
image  of  the  ear^  being  thirsty  and  drinking  in  the  showers,  is 
common  in  many  languages. 

KjoJ  r/xroutfioe  iSor<£n}v,  and  produceth  fruits,  Tixrmca  is  often  applied, 
by  classical  writers,  to  the  production  of  fruits.  Bora>f}y,  like  the 
Hebrew  3^ ,  hero  means  any  hind  of  grain,  any  produce  of  vege- 
tation, which  is  fitted  for  the  service  of  man.  But  this  use  is 
Hebraistic.  By  classic  usage  )3ora»]  means  herbage  or  vegetation, 
not  including  bread-corn. 

E&^rov  ixiimg  bi  i&g  yt^fytS^ai^  useful  to  those  on  account  of  whom 
it  is  cultivated,  Eu^trov  means,  in  its  primary  sense,  well  situated, 
well  located;  e.  g.  it  is  applied  to  a  convenient  harbour  for  ships,  etc. 
useful,  appropriate,  etc.  are  secondary  meanings  which  the  word 
frequently  has.  a/  oZi,  on  account  of  whom.  That  this  is  the  usual 
signification  of  hid  with  the  accusative,  all  will  acknowledge ;  and 
as  the  sense  demands  no  departure  here  from  the  usual  construction, 
it  is  better  to  retain  it  than  to  translate  by  whom. 

MiraXoLfiJidw  ixiKvyiag  Mh  rov  ^t^u,  lit.  receiveth  blessings  from  God. 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Is  it  that  the  eartli  is,  when 
thus  fruitful,  contemplated  with  satisfaction  or  complacency  by  its 
Creator?  Or  does  it  mean, '  The  earth  which  thus  produces  use- 
ful fruits,  is  rendered  still  mcMre  fruitful  by  divine  beneficence  ?* — 
The  latter  seems  better  to  accord  with  the  Hebrew  idiom.  E.  g. 
when  Jacob  approaches  Isaac,  dad  in  Esau's  perfumed  garments, 
Isaac  says,  T%e  odour  qfmy  son,  is  like  the  odour  qf  a  field  which 
God  hath  blessed,  i.  e.  of  a  fruitful  field  with  blossoming  herbage. 
•So,  on  the  contrary,  the  curse  of  the  earth  in  Gen.  iii.  17,  is  ex- 
plained in  vr.  18  by  adding,  ^*  Thorns  and  thistles  sliall  it  bring 
forth  unto  thee.''  In  Mark  xi.  14,  our  Saviour  says  of  the  barren 
fig  tree,  ''Let  no  one  ever  henceforth  eat  any  fruit  of  thee;"  to 
which  Peter  afterwards  alluding,  says,  '^Lo!  the  fig  tree  which 
tbou  didst  cvrse."  Mark  xi.  21.     In  2  Cor.  ix.  6,  Paul  says, ''  He 

Z2 
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who  soweth  J^'  EuXo^/a/^,  bountifully,  shall  reap  st  ivXaysati,  bounii- 
Jully!'  Agreeably  to  this  idiom,  the  phrase  in  question  might  be 
explained,  is  rendered  still  more  fertile,  or  productive,  by  God.  Most 
commentators  of  note  have  adopted  such  an  interpretation.  I  have 
hesitated  to  receive  it,  because  the  metaphor  thus  explained  does 
not  seem  altogether  adapted  to  the  object  for  which  it  is  used.  The 
image  of  the yrttt{/tt/  earth,  however,  is  designed  to  signify,  'Chris- 
tians who  bring  forth  fruits  under  divine  cultivation.'  Supposing 
then  that  such  Christians  are  here  designated,  as  plainly  is  the  case, 
does  the  writer  mean  to  say,  that  they  will  be  rendered  still  more 
fruitful  in  good  works?  Or  does  he  mean,  that  when  they  thrive 
under  the  cultivation  which  they  enjoy,  they  will  obtain  divine 
approbation  and  complacency?  The  latter  interpretation  would 
seem  better  to  accord  with  the  words  of  the  apostle,  at  first  view ; 
but  the  former  coincides  better  with  his  present  design,  which  is, 
to  urge  Christians  on  to  higher  attainments. 

Ver.  8.  'Expfgoyo-a  3s  [sc.  ti  7S]  . .  . .  iyyvi,  but  [the  earth]  which 
bringeth  forth  thorns  and  briers,  is  refuse  and  near  to  utter  rejection, 
its  end  will  be  burning.  Kard^,  execratio  maledictio^  extremot  at- 
que  dirissima  devotio.  Such  barren  ground,  producing  nothing  but 
thorns  and  briers,  is  not  only  useless  to  the  owners,  i.  e.  refuse  land, 
but  is  given  up  or  devoted  by  them  to  be  overrun  with  fire,  and  to 
have  all  its  worthless  productions  consumed.  As  in  the  former  case, 
blessing  consists  in  rendering  more  fruitful,  so  here  the  curse  con- 
sists in  giving  up  to  utter  and  entire  barrenness,  i.  e.  in  relinquisli- 
ing  all  efforts  at  cultivation,  such  ground  as  will  produce  nothing 
valuable.  The  blessing  and  the  curse  stand  opposed,  as  well  cul- 
tivating land  and  rendering  it  fruitful  is  opposed  to  giving  it  over 
to  utter  barrenness. 

^H;  rh  TiXog  th  xavtfsv,  whose  end  is  burning,  £/(  xavmis  Hebraism, 
corresponding  to  the  use  of  the  infinitive  nominascens,  with  the  prefix 
!?,  Heb.  Gramm.  sect  521,  622.      So  Is.  xliv.  15,  ^^b rrm, 

•  •  ■  • 

(LXX.  /va  ^  .  .  . .  lU  xautfiv,)  and  it  shall  be  burned.  This  interpre. 
tation  represents  the  execration  of  barren  land  (xard^a)  as  ending 
in  xavtrtg,  i.  e.  the  curse  is  carried  into  effect  by  burning  the  land 
over.     On  the  whole  I  must  refer  ?;  to  7?. 

Thus  construed  the  whole  passage  affords  a  very  striking  image 
of  the  condition  of  the  Hebrews.  *You,'  the  writer  says,  'are 
enjoying  abundant  means  of  spiritual  improvement.  If  you  act  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  such  privileges,  God  will  approve  and  bless. 
But  if  you  disobey  the  gospel,  and  become  wholly  unfruitful  in  re- 
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spect  to  Christian  graces,  then  you  are  exposed  to  final  rejection 
and  endless  punishment.  The  doom  of  all  apostates  is  near,  and 
the  sequel  will  be  tremendous/ 

But  lest  what  he  had  now  said  might  wear  the  appearance  of  too 
much  severity,  and  seem  to  imply  a  great  degree  of  distrust  or  want 
of  confidence  in  respect  to  those  whom  he  addressed,  the  writer 
proceeds  to  show  what  is  the  real  state  of  his  feelings  towards  them> 
and  (hat  he  has,  out  of  afiection  for  tiiem  and  solicitude  for  their 
highest  welfare,  so  plainly  and  fully  ^t  before  them  the  danger  to 
which  they  were  exposed. 

Ver.  9.  livnifffii^a  di  .  .  .  .  XaXovfisv,  but  toe  confidently  hope  for 
better  things  respecting  you,  beloved,  even  those  connected  with  salva- 
tion, althotigh  we  thtis  speak,  K^irrom  [i.  e.  v^dyfiara]  I  understand 
as  referring  to  what  had  just  been  said,  in  which  the  conduct  and 
the  doom  of  apostates  had  been  represented.  Usmt^/M^a  x^slrrova  then 
means,  <  I  confidently  hope  that  you  will  neither  imitate  the  con- 
duct nor  undergo  the  doom  of  apostates,  whose  end  is  e/^  %<vjm? 

*iLyiiL%m  aojrn^iai,  lit  near  to,  coTffoined  with,  salvation.  The  form 
of  expression  appears  as  if  it  were  designed  to  correspond  with  the 
preceding  TMrd^g  syy^^i,  i-  e.  as  apostates  are  xard^ag  iyyii,  so  those 
who  persevere  in  maintaining  the  true  religion,  are  sx^fLtvoi  (r&^nj^/ag : 
i.  e.  their  salvation  is  at  hand,  their  time  of  deliverance  from  trials 
and  Eheir  season  of  reward  are  certain,  and  will  not  be  long  pro- 
tracted. To  refer  (fonrri^/ag  here  merely  to  the  temporal  safety  of 
believing  Hebrews,  seems  to  me  very  foreign  to  the  object  of  the 
writer ;  although  some  critics  of  note  have  done  this. 

Ver.  10.  Ou  /a^  ad/xo;  o  ^i^;,  for  God  is  not  unkindy  i.  e.  God  is 
kind.  Ta^  introduces  a  reason  here  why  the  writer  hopes  and  trusts 
that  those  whom  he  addresses  will  be  saved,  viz.,  because  God  is  so 
kind,  and  they  have  exhibited  so  many  fruits  of  benevolence.  The 
opposite  of  adixog  is  3/xa/oc,  which,  among  other  meanings,  not  un- 
frequently  bears  that  of  kindy  benevolent,  indulgent,  merciful;  see 
Matt.  i.  19.  John  xvii,  25.  1  John  i.  9.     So  in  Hebrew,  p^!^  and 

nj^^  often  mean  kind,  kindness,  mercijuly  mercy,  etc^Ad/xoc,  there- 
fore, may  mean  unkind,  unmerciful,  etc ;  and  this  sense  of  the  word 
is  most  appropriate  to  the  passage.  Before  the  inf.  IneiKd&tttku,  u^i 
is  to  be  mentally  supplied,  in  order  to  complete  the  construction. 

ToD  e^ou  ufiojy,  xai  rra  dydmig.  Many  codices  and  most  editions 
read,  roD  l^ou  ufjMv  Kai  roD  x^ou  riig  dyd^g.  But  Mill,  Bengel,  Gries- 
bach,  Knapp,  Tittmann,  Schott,  and  others,  omit  roD  x^ou;  which, 
however,  is  defended  and  received  by  many  critics  of  good  reputa- 
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tion.    "E^ov  and  xo^;  are  not  unfrequently  joined  by  the  sacred 
writers ;  e.  g.  1  Theas.  i.  3.  Rev.  ii.  2.  xiv.  13.     But  the  weight  of 
authority  appears  to  be  against  the  genuineness  of  x6rw  here. 
Instead  of  putting  a  comma  after  vfMv,  we  may  point  the  phrase 

tllUS,  rtv  s^ov  U/C6MV  xai  nig  aywrng*  regarding  r^g  ayeUn}^  as  sustainil^ 

the  place  of  an  adjective  in  respect  to  f^ou.  Such  constmctions, 
].  e.  hendiadys,  are  very  common  in  the  sacred  writings.  The 
Iranslation  would  then  be,  your  benevokfU  labour;  or,  if  this  be  more 
agreeable,  your  labour  and  the  betievokrice  which  you  haveexhibiied. 
On  the  whole,  however,  I  rather  prefer  making  i^w  refer  to  the 
efforts  which  the  Hebrew  Christians  had  made,  and  AyAirn  to  the 
state  of  mind  toward  God  which  they  had  cherished.  I  have  trans- 
lated accordingly. 

E/g  rh  tvofiM  aurou,  toward  his  name,  i.  e.  toward  him,  or  toward 
Christ.  So  tvofjM  is. often  used,  viz.  for  person;  e.  g.  Matt  vi.  9. 
John  xvii.  26.  Acts  x.  43.  John  xx.  31.  Acts  iv.  10.  So  D^  f name  J 
in  Hebrew,  Ex.  xxiii.  21.  1  K.  viii.  29.  iii.  2.  Ps.xx,  1,  et  al.  saepe. 

Aiaxov^^ixvng ....  Biaxwovvng,  in  having  perfi)rmed  kind  offices  to 
Christians,  and  in  still  performing  them.  Asaxonu  signifies  not  merely 
to  supply  the  wants  of  others  by  pecuniary  aid  and  by  alms,  but 
also  to  assist  them  in  anyway  by  offices  of  humanity  and  kindness. 
In  this  enlarged  sense,  it  seems  natural  to  understand  it  here,  'hykig, 
i.  e.  those  who  are  consecrated  to  God  or  to  Christ,  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  holy;  comp.  iii.  1. 

Ver.  11.  Ti!v  aWfiv  ivhiixvM^dat  i^ouh^  ....  riy^u^,  may  exhibit  the 
same  diligence,  respecting  a  fuU  assurance  of  hope  even  to  the  end, 
i.  e.  the  end  of  life,  or  the  end  of  their  probationary  state ;  comp. 
iii.  6.  i^oudfiv,  strenuous  endeavour,  diligent  exertion,  sedulity.  The 
meaning  is  '  I  wish  you  to  continue  your  active  efforts  even  to  the 
end  of  your  Christian  course,  so  as  to  acquire  or  to  preserve  the 
full  assurance  of  Christian  hope.'  nXri^ofio^ta  and  ^Xij^of  o^cw  are  not 
employed  by  the  classics.  iJXn^opo^ia  means  aJuUburden  or  lading. 
If  applied  to  a  fruit  tree,  it  would  designate  the  fulness  or  large 
burden  of  the  fruit;  applied  to  the  lading  of  a  vessel,  it  would  de- 
note the  fulness  of  the  cargo.  Phavorinus  explains  v\9i^of>6^m  by 
ir>4^<rov:  and  in  like  manner  «->.9j^o9o^/av  here  doesnot  appear  to  differ 
from  vXii^tafiM  or  'x-'kri^^tvs  The  meaning  of  the  writer  is :  '  I  desire 
that  your  diligence  in  good  works  should  be  persevered  in,  so  that 
you  may  continue  to  cherish  a  full  or  confident  hope,  viz.,  of  sal- 
vation, even  to  the  end  of  life.'  In  this  way  they  would  be  most 
effectanlly  guarded  against  apostasy ;  for  he  who,  on  true  grounds. 
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cherishes  the  hope  of  future  glory  and  reward  which  the  Christian 
reh'gion  encourages,  will  hardly  be  tempted  to  abandon  his  religion 
and  exchange  it  for  another. 

Ver.  12.  'Imc  fjkii  vtad^i  ym<f^%9  thai  ye  may  not  be  remUs,  yiz,  in  the 
discharge  of  your  Christian  duties.  N«^',  tardi,  segues,  is  applied 
either  to  body  or  mind,  to  external  actions  or  internal  conceptions. 

Mi/Mfirai  Si  ruv  dta  viitrtug  ....  UcwyytKiai,  but  imUcUors  of  those,  who 

through  faith  and  patient  expectation  have  entered  into  the  possession 
of  promised  blessings,  i.  e.  who  after  continued  belief  (^^iatwg)  in  the 
existence  of  those  Uessings  and  patient  waiting  (/Aax^o^ftJag)  until 
the  time  of  trial  is  finished  for  the  possession  of  them,  have  at  last 
realized  the  object  of  all  their  faith  and  patient  expectatioa  n/<fr/( 
means*  here,  belief  in  the  reality  of  proffered  future  blessedness,  see 
Heb.  xi.  1,  3.  seq. ;  and  fjMx^fUa  the  patient  waiting  for  it,  amid 
all  the  troubles  and  trials  of  life.  Some  make  a  hendiadys  of  the 
words  ^i^nug  and  fjMx^fjJoi,  and  render  them  patient  faith,  I  pre- 
fer the  other  method  of  explanation,  as  communicating  a  fuller 
meaning  of  the  apostle's  words. 

KKn^wfuit^trw  rdL^  kewyyMag,  KXfj^oye/^sw,  to  acquire,  to  obtain  pos- 
session Q^  see  on  chap.  i.  4.  'EvayyOJug  in  the  plural,  in  order  to 
indicate  promises  of  various  kinds  both  in  respect  to  temporal 
and  spiritual  good,  i.  e.  the  proffered  blessings  which  the  ancient 
worthies  did  at  last  enjoy.  How  directly  it  was  to  the  writer^s 
purpose  to  exhort  the  Hebrews  to  persevering  faith,  and  patient 
waiting  for  future  blessings  proffered  by  the  Christian  religion,  is 
too  evident  to  need  any  illustration.  Such  a  course  would  be  direct- 
ly opposite  to  that  abandonment  of  faith  and  discouragement  of 
mind  which  led  to  apostasy. 

Ver.  13.  T{D  y&§  'AC^otAfi, ....  ^s^,  when,  for  example,  God  had 
made  a  promise  io  Abraham,  vd^,  introduced  in  such  a  connexion^ 
i.  e.  between  the  proposal  of  a  doctrine  or  encouragement,  and  the 
relation  of  a  fact  which  is  to  illustrate  it,  may  well  be  explained 
by  the  phrase,,/^  example  ;  as  it  contains  the  same  idea  in  Greek, 
which  these  words  do  in  English. 

'£<n/  xar  ov^iii; ....  laufvu,  seeing  he  could  swear  by  no  greater,  he 
swore  by  himself.  £7;^,  could,  poterat ;  comp.  Mark  xiv.  8.  Luke 
vii.  42.  xii.  4.  xiv.  14.  John  xiv.  30.  Lucian,  Dial.  Mort.  21.  2, 
"  Concerning  all  these  things  t/vnA  etv  ix^f^p  I  could  speak.*'  Elian. 
Var.  Hist  I.  25,  "  I  honour  thee  ^n  xdi  krug  i^u,  in  whatever 
way  and  whenever  /  can." 

Kar*  oudfrd^.    The  genitive  with  xard  before  it,  usually  foUoVs 
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the  verb  o/Avu^t/,  when  the  object  is  designated  by  which  a  person 
swears.  So  iBsop.  Fab,  68,  ^  fih  cug  &fi,vw  xar&  rfj^  'A^^/nj;,  swore 
by  Venus.  The  accusative  with  xara,  or  the  dative  with  w,  may 
also  be  used. 

"xi^otfj  xa^'  tauToZ,  Hebrew  "^X^^l^}  ^3,  Gen.  xxii.  16.  The  for- 
mula  of  an  oath  of  this  kind  is  found  in  Num.  xiv.  21.  ^JSK  Tr.  So 
in  Num.  xiv.  28,  XiSTV  UtXl  '^yjA  TT;  and  in  Deut.  xxxii.  40,  Tt 
^^yh  ^d3k,  Hive  forever. 

Ver.  14.  Agywv  %  fA^v  ....  vXfi^uvu  (ft,  saying,  I  will  greatly  bless 
thee,  and  exceedingly  multiply  thee^  i.  e.  I  will  give  thee  a  numerous 
offspring.  In  Gen.  xxii.  17,  which  is  quoted  here  instead,  of  simply 
^Xjj^uvw  (ft    the  Hebrew  runs  thus,  ^inmK  H^'^K  H^nm,  /  will 

greatly  multiply  thy  seed;  but  in  Gen.  xvii.  2,  it  is  ^2I*1^^  "tKD  ^^^DIl 
Vy^^,  I  will  multiply  t/iee  exceedingly.  The  apostle  appears  to  imite 
both  expressions  in  the  quotation  before  us.  The  obvious  idea  of 
both  these  passages  is,  'I  will  give  thee  a  very  numerous  posterity/ 
*Hfji,^v,  certissime,  profecto;  both  words  are  particles  of  afiirma- 
tion,  and  being  joined  they  make  the  affirmation  intense.  EuXo/cay 
EuXo/jjtrcj ....  frXii^^ywv  tXij^vvw.  Such  a  reduplication  is  very  com- 
mon in  Hebrew,  where,  for  the  most  part,  it  denotes  intensity,  Heb. 
Gramm.  §  5 14.  The  great  frequency  of  it  in  the  Hellenistic 
writers,  is  Hebraism:  but  still  the  formula  itself  is  not  without 
frequent  examples  in  Greek  writers.  R  g.  Lucian,  Dial.  Meuel. 
sub  fine,  Ihm  tlUv.  Xen.  Cyrop.V.  'inl^mmm.  VIII.  i«raxou«v  ii^-^- 

xoutfa.  Polyb.  tv^6fi,t¥0^  Ijv^aro  ro/j;  3so7(;.  Herod.  IV.  23,  xarafivyam 
xara^tvyfi.,  Diod.  Sic.  Tom.  I.  p.  717,  xaramjui^ai  m/Ji^s,  That 
intensity  is  designed  in  our  text,  is  clear  from  consulting  the  context 
in  Gen.  xxii.  and  xvii.  TiKn^wSt  is  found  in  what  is  usually  called 
the  second  future  circumflex.  But  verbs  in  x.  fi,  ¥,  ^,  have  no  other 
future;  see  Buttmann*s  Gramm.  §  101.2;  and  of  course  this  form 
is  wrongly  named  second  future. 

Ver.  15.  Kat  ovrca  fiax^Au/ifi<fai  .  .  .  .  kra/yytTJag,  and  SO,  having  pa- 
tietitly  waitedi  he  obtained  the  promised  blessing.  Kai  ouru  may  be 
construed  as  equivalent  to  xai  rin,  or  xai  l<niTa,  and  then,  and  afters 
wards.  So  outm  in  Acts  vii.  8.  xx.  1 1.  Rom.  xi.  26.  Thess.  iv.  17. 
Rev.  xi.  5.  Schneider  (Lex.),  ovru,  Jblglich  sonach.  Schleusner 
(Lex.),  ourw,  sic  tandem,  turn  demum,  deinceps  etiam.  But  I  rather 
prefer  the  sense  of  so  here,  which  means,  in  accordance  unth  the 
promises  Just  recited.  *Efl'«ru;^g  r?s  I'xayyikiag,  tlie  noun  being  in  the 
gen.;  for  IvtrMyxavui  governs  either  the  genitive  or  accusative; 
see  Matth.  Gr.  Gramm.  §  S63.  5. 
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But  wliat  was  the  promised  blessing  which  he  obtained?  The 
same,  I  reply,  which  the  preceding  context  designates,  viz.,  the 
blessing  of  a  posterity  which  should  become  numerous.  When 
Abraham  was  called  by  God  out  of  Haran,  and  the  promise  of  a 
numerous  posterity  made  to  him,  he  was  seventy-five  years  old. 
Gen.  xii.  1 — 4.  Twenty-four  years  elapsed  after  this,  while  he 
was  a  sojourner  in  a  strange  land  without  any  fixed  place  of  abode, 
before  the  manner  in  which  this  promise  would  be  fulfilled  was  re- 
vealed to  him.  Gen.  xvii.  1 — 16.  It  was  only  when  he  was  an 
hundred  years  old,  that  tlie  promised  blessing  of  a  son,  from  whom 
should  spring  a  great  nation,  was  obtained.  Gen.  xxi.  1 — 5.  The 
preternatural  birth  of  such  a  son,  was  deemed  by  Abraham  a  suf- 
ficient pledge,  on  the  part  of  God,  that  all  which  he  had  promised 
respecting  him  would  be  fulfilled.  Gen.  xxii.  15 — 18.  Heb.  xi.  8 — 
12,  17 — 19.  Rom.  iv.  17 — 22.  Other  blessings  besides  that  of  a 
numerous  posterity,  were  connected  with  the  birth  of  Isaac  and 
the  faith  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xxii.  latter  part  of  ver.  17  with  ver.  18, 
These  blessings  Abraham  did  not  obtain,  indeed,  by  actual  pos- 
session; but  by  anticipation,  confident  hope,  and  unwavering  faith 
in  the  promises  of  God ;  comp.  John  viii.  56.  In  our  text,  however, 
the  apostle  refers  to  the  promised  blessing  of  a  son,  which,  after 
long  waiting,  Abraham  obtained. 

Ver.  16.  *Ay%^<a^i  /ih  y^^  ....  hfAvit^D^ty  nowmen  swear  by  one  who 
is  superior^  i.  e.  men  appeal  to  God,  when  taking  an  oath,  as  a  wit- 
ness of  their  sincerity,  and  as  an  avenger  of  falsehood  and  peijury. 

Ka/  m(snQ  abrtitg ....  6  B^xog,  and  the  oath  far  confirmation  makes 
an  end  of  aU  disputes  among  them ;  i.  e.  an  oath  that  the  contesting 
parties  will  abide  by  the  terms  of  amity  and  concord  agreed  upon, 
puts  an  end  to  the  disputes  which  had  existed,  the  parties  I'elying 
upon  an  engagement  of  a  nature  so  solemn.  An  oath,  then,  is  the 
liighest  pledge  of  fidelity  which  a  man  can  give.  AOro%  is  the  da- 
tive after  avri'kvyiai,  viz.,  &friKti^iai  [^  f<fr/]  axtroTg, 

Such  is  the  custom  of  men,  when  afrtkoytoL,  contradiction,  question, 
calling  in  question^  dispute,  is  to  be  quieted.  God  has  condescended 
to  act  in  a  similar  way  for  our  encouragement,  and  to  confirm  our 
belief  in  liis  promises. 

Ver.  17.  *Ev  (fi  ^s^tif66ri^¥ ....  r^^  iTayyiXiag,  on  account  of  which 
(i.  e.  because  an  oath  removes  all  dispute  or  doubt^,  God,  desirous 
of  showing  those  to  whom  the  promises  are  made*  'Ev  f,  on  account 
of  this,  see  VVahl  on  iv  No.  5.     Ui^ac^^w,  abundantly,  modo  ezimio 
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imigniter.    'Eridtj^cu,  to  demorutraie,  to  exhibit  so  as  to  prove.    KXn- 
^ovSfMi^,  i.  e.  to  Christiaiis;  comp.  iv.  1,  3^  9. 

T^  a/eirgro^frov  r^g  ^w>Jic  ahrov,  the  inwmiabilitff  of  his  purpose  or  q/* 
his  decree  ;  for  the  will  of  God  is  the  decree  of  Grod. 

'Eftt&(nv<nv  S^x^,  interposed  by  an  oath,  M«0'/n6a;  means,  according 
to  classical  usage,  to  act  the  part  of  a  mediatorf  tobeanintemuntius, 
conciliator,  between  two  parties.  But  here,  this  sense  is  impossible. 
God  is  not  a  mediator  between  himself  and  the  heirs  of  the  promise. 
The  sense  of  inierposinff,  then  becomes  a  necessary  one.  So  the 
Vulgate,  intefposuit  ju^randum.  He  made  a  ii,i<fir%¥,  so  to  speak, 
by  an  oath,  interposed  an  oath  between  himself  and  the  heirs  of 
promise,  i.  e.  he  made  an  oath  the  means  of  removing  all  doubt  or 
question  on  their  part,  whether  he  would  faithfully  perform  what 
he  had  promised. 

Ver.  18.  'Imx  d/eb  duo  nf^yfiArw  ....  ^^ii,  SO  that  by  two  immutabie 
things,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  impossibk  that  God  should  prove 
faithless;  i.  e.  since  men's  doubts  are  removed  by  an  appeal  to  an 
oath,  God  in  condescension  to  their  weakness,  has  also  made  con- 
firmation of  his  promises  by  an  oath,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
possible  ground  of  doubt  But  what  are  the  two  immutable  things? 
His  promise  and  his  oath,  answer  almost  all  the  commentators  and 
critics.  But  there  is  room  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  inter- 
pretation. The  apostle  in  the  preceding  context  has  mentioned 
two  oaths  of  God,  which  have  respect  to  the  salvation  of  believers. 
The  one  is  in  the  context  immediately  preceding,  (vr.  13;)  which,  in 
Gen.  xxii.  15—18,  stands  connected  with  the  promise  of  a  blessing 
to  all  nations  (vr.  18)  through  the  seed  of  Abraham,  i.  e.  through 
the  Messiah.  The  other  may  be  the  one  implied  in  Heb.  iii.  1 1 ; 
where  the  oath  that  unbelievers  dudl  be  excluded  from  the  rest  of 
God,  implies  of  course  an  assurance  of  the  same  nature,  that 
believers  shall  be  admitted  to  it ;  comp.  iv.  5,  6.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  is  more  probable,  that  the  second  oath  is  that  by  which  the 
Messiah  is  constituted  a  high-priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek, 
Ps.  ex.  4,  and  which  had  been  twice  adverted  to  by  the  writer  in 
the  preceding  part  of  his  epistle,  v.  6,  10.  This  would  best  agree 
with  the  sequel,  in  vi.  20,  where  the  writer  recurs  to  the  order  of 
Christ's  high-priesthood,  and  thus  shows  that  it  was  at  that  time 
in  his  mind.  Here  then  are  the  two  immutabk  things,  in  which 
believers  may  confide;  viz.,  first,  the  oath  that  Ab^ham  should 
have  a  son  (the  Messiah),  in  whom  all  nations  should  be  blessed. 
Gen.  xxii.  18;  secondly,  the  oath  that  this  Son  should  be  high- 
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priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  Ps.  ex.  4.  These 
two  oaths  it  is  impossible  God  should  disregard ;  and  the  salvation 
of  believers^  therefore,  is  adequately  and  surely  provided  for.  In 
this  opinion  I  find  that  Storr  for  substance  agrees. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  represent  the  promise  and  the  oath  to  con- 
firm the  same,  as  the  two  immutable  things  seems  to  be  inapposite; 
for  the  writer  here  states  that  what  is  sworn  to,  even  among  men, 
must  be  regarded  as  fiirad  or  established.  More  surely  what  God 
has  once  solemnly  declared,  can  never  be  annulled.  The  two  things 
then  which  are  immutable,  are  those  referred  to  in  the  two  different 
oaths,  viz.,  that  in  Gen.  xxii.  15 — 18,  and  that  in  Ps.  ex.  4.  To 
these  the  writer  had  repeatedly  adverted. 

'itf^p^u^y  «w^xXf)0'if  ....  fXT/do;,  we^  who  have  sought  a  refuge^ 
might  have  strong  persuasion  to  hoULJixst  the  hope  which  is  set  be/bre 
us.  That  is,  God  has  made  adequate  provision  for  the  salvation  of 
all,  who  prove  faithful  to  the  cause  of  Christ;  and  he  has  secured 
it  by  oaths,  made  at  different  times,  and  on  diverse  occasions.  The 
certainty,  then,  of  obtaimng  the  reward  promised  to  fidelity,  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  motive  to  persevere,  for  all  those  who  have 
sought  a  refuge  from  the  power  and  penalty  of  sin  in  the  religion 
of  Jesus.  na|(xxXj}<r/v,  in  the  sense  of  comfort^  consolaiion,  is  common 
in  the  New  Testament;  but  according  to  the  classical  use  of  the 
word,  it  means  excitement^  exhortation,  persuasion,  etc.  This  latter 
use  of  the  word  is  common  also  to  the  New  Testament  writers ; 
and  in  this  sense  I  understand  it,  in  the  verse  before  us.  Consokt- 
tion,  which  exegesis  Kuinoel  aikl  Bloomfield  prefer,  does  not  seem 
to  me,  on  the  whole,  to  be  so  appropriate  to  the  writer's  object 
here  as  excitement,  Anregung  (Schneider),  persuasion.  'i0%v^v 
means  powerful^  i.  e.  having  great  force,  proffering  strong  motives. 

O/  xarafvy6frti,  We  who  seek  a  refuge.  Karaftityv  means  to  flee 
toward,  to  flee  to^  to  flee  under,  viz.,  a  pl^ce  of  refuge,  an  asylum ; 
which  latter  is  generally  designated  after  the  verb.  It  may  be 
rendered  hasten,  i.  e.  are  eager,  to  lay  hold  of,  etc.  So  Kuinoel 
and  Bretschneider.  But  here,  oJ  xarofu/tfyn;  seems  to  be  employed 
as  a  periphrasis,  in  order  to  designate  Christians  who  are  seeking 
a  refuge  from  sin  and  sorrow.  In  like  manner  tfiw^o/tMyot;;  is  em- 
ployed, in  Acts  u.  47. 

K^r^tfte/,  to  holdfast,  to  taheflrm  hold  of,  to  grasp  with  tenacity, 
Hebrew  pTH  'EX^r/^;,  hope,  here  means  the  otgects  of  hc^,  i.  e. 
the  objects  of  Christian  hope,  for  which  Christians  hope,  or  which 
they  expect ;  just  as  hrayyt>Ja  above  means  the  objects  promised,  the 
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things  promised ;  and  often  so,  in  respect  to  many  other  words  of  a 
similar  nature.  U^xti/Mvtig,  proposed,  setjbrth,  is  a  word  which  was 
employed  in  re^ct  to  the  i&kov  or  prize  of  victory,  in  the  Grecian 
games.  This  was  said  v^xiTg6ai,  to  be  proposed  or  set  before  the 
competitors.  So  in  our  text  the  object  of  hope,  viz.,  future  happiness 
and  glory,  deliverance  from  sin  and  sorrow,  is  set  before  all  Christians, 
who  are  xaro^u/^irc^,  seeking  a  refuge  from  their  guilt  and  miseries. 
And  the  repeated  oath  of  God  assures  them  that  such  a  refuge  is 
to  be  found,  and  also  affords  a  powerful  excitement  to  seek  it. 

Ver.  19.  "Hv  ug  Ayxv^av .  • .  /SfiCot/av,  which  we  hold  OS  an  anchor  of 
the  soul,  unfailing  and  frmlg  fixed;  i.  e.  which  hope  we  are  in 
possession  of,  f^OiUrgy,  and  it  will  prove  to  us,  in  our  troubles  and 
distresses,  what  an  anchor  of  sound  materials  and  firmly  fixed  will 
be  to  a  ship  in  a  tempest,  i.  e.  it  will  keep  us  from  ''making  ship- 
wreck of  the  faith."  Many  commentators  refer  {y  to  ^a^axXi}(r#y;  but 
it  seems  to  me  quite  contrary  to  the  manifest  object  of  the  passage. 
Hope  is  often  represented  under  the  emblem  of  an  anchor,  among 
the  heathen  writers.  'A^faX^  means,  that  which  wUl  not  fail,  i.  e. 
like  an  anchor  of  good  materials,  which  will  not  give  way.  Bf  Co/av 
means  firmly  fixed,  i.  e,  having  a  tenacious  hold,  which  cannot  be 
slipped. 

Kal  sias^ofAivfiv  ....  xarwunrd^fiMrog,  and  which  enters  into  that 
within  the  veil,  i.  e.  which  hope  enters  into  the  inner  sanctuary, 
the  sanctum  sanctorum  where  God  dwells.  Others  refer  shi^ofMvnv 
to  ayxu^av.  The  meaning,  as  I  explain  the  passage,  is,  that  the 
objects  of  hope  are  in  heaven  where  God  dwells.  The  apartment 
within  the  veil  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  was  that  in  which 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  placed,  and  also  the  Cherubim  that 
shadowed  the  mercy-seat.  There  the  glory  of  God  appeared. 
This  inner  sanctuary  was  an  emblem  of  heaven ;  see  Heb.  ix.  1 — 11, 
23.  X.  I.  The  phrase  Mrsfoy  rov  xara'Tsratf/tiaroi,  here  designates 
that  which  is  an  image  or  symbol  of  heaven. 

The  sentiment  of  the  writer  then  is  as  follows ;  *  Hold  fast  the 
objects  of  your  Christian  hope.  These  will  keep  you  steady  in 
adherence  to  your  holy  religion,  and  preserve  you,  like  an  anchor, 
from  making  shipwreck  of  the  faith.  Those  objects  of  hope  are 
heavenly  in  their  nature,  ^  i\^ig  ....  sttn^ofAsvui  ti^  rh  hun^v  rou 
xaraTtrdfffmrog,  Consequently  these  objects  are  immutable,  and  so 
a<f^a\iTi  xai  jSsQouoi,  like  a  good  anchor/ 

"cyrou  T^^fiog  ....  'ititfoZg,  whither  Jesus  our  precursor  has  gone, 
on  our  accoufit.     n^od^ofMg  ....  thri>^iv,  I  take  to  mean  simply,  that 
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Jesus  first  led  the  way  into  tlie  heavenly  sanctuary.  So  ^schylus 
Her.  ad  Theb.  vr.  21 7»  'r^Sd^/Mg  rjxdt,  i.  q.  ^§oiiyJt,  Theodoret  makes 
an  appropriate  remark  on  this  passage.  **  The  writer  designs  to 
increase  their  confidence  by  calling  Jesus  oi^^^/cm^;  for  if  he  is 
their  precursor ^  and  has  gone  thither  on  their  account,  then  ought 
Christians  to  follow  after  him,  so  as  to  attain  the  end  of  their 
course/'  Theod.  in  loc. 

The  expression  in  the  latter  part  of  vr.  19,  %t^^ofi,m  ^k  rh  kurt'^ 
^ov  roD  xarcMnrdfffMtro^,  seems  to  have  been  purposely  chosen  as  a 
periphrasis  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  in  order  to  direct  the  minds 
of  the  Hebrews  to  the  priesthood  o£  Christ;  of  which  the  writer 
now  proceeds  to  treaty  after  having  suspended  the  consideration  of 
it  from  chap.  v.  11.  to  chap.  vi.  19,  in  order  to  introduce  matter  of 
warning  and  encouragement.  It  was  lawful  for  the  high-priest 
only  to  enter,  through  the  veil,  into  the  inner  sanctuary.  So  Jesus, 
as  high-priest  of  the  new  dispensation,  entered  the  eternal  sanctuary 
above,  making  an  expiation  of  perpetual  efficacy  for  sinners,  Heb. 
ix.  11,  12,  22— 26. 
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HaTing  thus  reproved  them  for  the  little  progress  which  they  had  made  in  Ciiristian 
knowledge,  t.  11 — vi.  3;  wanied  them  against  the  dreadful  consequences  of  abandoning  the 
Christian  religion,  vi.  4 — S ;  and  encouraged  them  to  hold  fast  their  faith  and  hope  even 
imto  the  end,  as  they  had  the  example  of  Abraham,  and  the  oath  of  God  to  assure  them  of 
an  adequate  reward,  vi.  9 — id;  the  writer  now  returns  to  make  the  comparison  of  Christ  as 
high^priest  with  Melchizedek,  whose  name  In  connexion  with  that  of  Christ  had  been  already 
more  than  once  introduced^  ▼.  6,  10.  This  subject  he  pursues  to  the  end  of  vii.  25;  where 
he  again  brings  to  view  the  topic  broken  o(f  at  ▼.  10,  and  completes  what  he  had  to  say  con- 
cerning it  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  misunderstood,  vii.  26-^28. 

s 

CHAP.  VII. 

Ver.  1.  Oiroi  yit^  M«X;^/^f3fx,  fww  this  Mekhizedek,  i.  e.  the 
Melchizedek  whom  I  have  already  named,  rag  is  here  the  sign 
of  resuming  a  topic  which  had  been  suspended. 

Batf/Xfu;  'ioKvi/i,^  Nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  held 
this  place  to  be  the  same  as  Jerusalem;  so  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2  [3].  *'  In 
Salem  is  his  tabernacle."  comp.  Gen.  xiv.  18.  The  ^.oKsifL  men- 
tioned in  John  iii.  23,  was  probably  a  different  place  from  that 
which  our  text  names;  if  indeed  SaX^^  is  meant,  by  our  author,  to 
designate  a  place  at  all.  Is  it  not  rather  an  appellative?  See 
the  writer's  own  interpretation,  vr.  2. 

'li^ijg  rou  ^loD  roD  i^/mu,  Hebrew,  fr^y   b^b  lin:^,  Gen.  xiv.  18. 

_      •  m 
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It  was  common  among  the  ancients  for  a  king  to  be  priest  also^ 
thus  uniting  the  two  highest  honours  among  men  in  his  own  per- 
son. The  Jewish  kings  did  not  do  this  as  long  as  the  race  of 
David  was  upon  the  throne,  because  the  priesthood  was  confined  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  But  the  Maccabees  did  it;  Joseph.  Antiq. 
XIII.  19,  comp.  Mace,  in  Apocrypha.  Among  foreign  nations 
this  was  very  common.  In  reference  to  this  double  honour,  Peter 
calls  Christians  ptMD^nv  iffdnvjuM,  1  Pet  ii.  9;  and  John  in  Rev.  i. 
6  says,  that  Christ  has  prepared  for  his  followers  a  fia^Xilav  and 
constituted  them  /f^sTj;  rfi  ^tp. 

How  highly  the  Jews  of  the  apostle's  day  estimated  the  honour 
of  priesthood,  may  be  seen  from  Philo;  who  says,  ''The  law  of 
kingly  office  applies  to  priests  s/;  njn^virfira  %a.l  npkiiv,  in  regard  to 
dignity  and  honour.*'  de  Legat  ad  Cainm,  p.  832.  In  the  same 
book,  he  represents  the  Jewish  people  as  regarding  <'the  high 
priesthood  to  be  as  much  above  the  kingly  office,  as  God  is  more 
exalted  than  mea*'  All  this  serves  to  show  that  the  apostle,  by 
exhibiting  and  proving  the  prie^iood  of  Christ,  not  only  pointed 
out  the  way  in  which  pardon  of  sin  had  been  effected,  but  also 
designed  to  contribute  much  towards  causing  the  Messiah  to  be 
honoured  in  the  view  of  the  Hebrews. 

In  calling  Melchizedek  a  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  the  Scrip- 
ture designs  to  exhibit  him  as  a  txue  priest  of  the  true  God,  who  is 
maker  and  lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  Gen.  xiv.  19,  22. 

'O  aumn^<fac  ....  fuXo/^tftec  aur6v,  who  met  Abraham  returning 
from  the  overthrow  of  the  [confederate]  hinge,  and  blessed  him  ;  see 
Gen.  xiv.  17—20. 

-  Ver.  2.  ^H/  xal  dix(£n]v ....  'AC^de^i  to  whom  also  Abraham  gave 
a  tenth  part  of  all,  viz.,  a  tenth  avh  <x&vTm  rw  &n^o6iyim,  of  all  the 
spoils,  see  vr.  4,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  confederate  kings 
vrhom  he  had  discomfited.  Gen.  xiv.  14—16,  20.  Afxaniv  agrees 
with  /mS^v  understood. 

U^Sn'0¥  /Mv  i^finu6fji4vog,  ^aciktvg  dixouo<ruvfig,  by  interpretation  [his 

name]  means  first,  righteous  king.  Ba(r/XcD^  ^iTuuo^hv^g  resembles 
the  formulas,  God  of  mercy y  God  of  glory,  etc.,  instead  of  merciful 
Godf  Glorious  God,  etc. ;  which  are  common  indeed  in  all  languages, 
but  more  especially  in  the  Hebrew.  But  Ernesti,  Kuinoel,  and 
others,  construe  the  phrase  here  as  meaning  'a  King  who  renders 
his  subjects  righteous  or  upright'  But  I  doubt  whether  a  Hebrew 
would  have  so  understood  it ;  and  in  fact  Josephus  says  it  means 
^a^tkkui  d/xasog,  Antiq.  1. 10.  2. 
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"Rxttra  Si  xai  ^<ttkt\ig ....  si^vng,  and  then  king  of  S€ikm,  which 
means ^  king  qf  peaces  i.  e.  peaceful  king,  or  king  who  is  a  peace- 
maker. 

Ver.  3.  'AT(£rw^,  of'^rtu^,  having  neither  father  nor  mothery  i.  e.  re- 
corded in  the  sacred  genealogies;  or  perhaps,  whose  father  and 
mother  were  not  of  kingly  or  priestly  rank.  These  words  were 
applied  literally  by  the  Greeks,  to  some  of  their  gods;  then ^^ra- 
Hvely,  to  those  who  were  orphans,  and  to  those  whose  parents  were 
obscure  and  of  low  origin.  Thus  Livy,  IV.  3.  ^'nullo  patre  natus/' 
which  he  says  respecting  a  person  of  ignoble  descent.  So  Horace, 
Senn.  I.  6,  10,  ^'nullis  majoribus  natos.''  Philo  calls  Sarah 
d/x^ro^,  probably  because  her  mother  is  not  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
records.  And  in  such  a  sense  the  apostle  appears  to  call  M elchize- 
dek,  A'xaru^  and  dfiriru^.  The  explanation  of  these  terms  is  to  be 
found  (as  one  may  easily  believe)  in  the  word  a/ymaXfynra,  with- 
out any  genealogy,  viz.  of  whose  genealogy  no  mention  is  made  in 
Scripture. 

The  Arabians  say  of  a  man  who  has  by  his  own  efforts  procured 
an  exalted  place  of  honour,  and  who  is  descended  from  ignoble 
parents,  jj  LI  U>  ^  has  no  father,  i.  e.  he  is  not  named  from  his 
father,  or  derives  not  his  titles  and  honours  from  his  father.  Mi- 
chaelis  prefers  the  explanation  which  this  idiom  would  afford,  in 
respect  to  the  passage  under  examination.  But  the  other  seems 
preferable,  on  account  of  the  explanation  which  the  writer  himself 
has  made,  by  adding  dyiyfaXfynro;.      See  Schleusner  and  Wahl  on 

ecTdrAi^,  and  d^rw^. 

Mjjrc  d^9)y  ....  e^^v,  having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  qf 
life,  i.  e.  whose  time  of  birth  or  death  is  not  related ;  or  rather,  who 
as  high-priest  has  no  limited  time  assigned  for  the  commencement 
and  expiration  of  his  ofBce,  for  so  the  following  clause  leads  us  to 
interpret  this  expression.  The  Levitical  priests  were  limited  in 
their  service  ;  see  Num.  iv.  3.  xxiii.  35,  43,  47,  (comp.  Num.  viii. 
24, 25).  Zufig,  according  to  the  latter  mode  of  interpretation,  refers 
to  the  life  of  Melchizedek  as  priest,  i.  e.  the  time  of  his  priesthood. 
Zu^  is  often  equivalent  in  sense  to  xa/^hg  ^utii,  the  season  or  time 
which  one  lives.  The  meaning  of  the  writer  then  is,  that  Mel- 
chizedek's  priesthood  was  limited  to  no  definite  time,  i.  e.  he  was 
sacerdos  perpetuus,  a  priest  without  limitation  of  office.  So  the 
Latins  say.  Dictator  perpetuus,  etc. 

' Apu/uiM/iivoi  3i . . . .  dinwKfi,  but  like  to  the  Son  qf  God — remaineth 
a  priest  perpetually.     The  sacred  writer,  in  P&  ex.  4.  says  of  tlie 
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Messiah,  that  he  is  d^jsh  ]nb  Sept.  h^tug  ug  rhv  atStva,  i.  q.  stg  H 
dtfivsMg ;  and  then  adds,  '^  after  the  order  of  M elchizedek."  First, 
then,  Christ  is  asserted  by  the  Psalmist  to  be  a  perpetual  priest; 
and  next,  to  confirm  or  explain  this  assertion,  it  is  added  that  he 
is  so  according  to  the  order  of  M elchizedek.  The  implication  is, 
of  course,  that  Melchizedek  is  perpetual  priest;  for  this  is  a  special 
point  of  the  comparison.  The  apostle  means  to  say,  in  our  text, 
that  inasmuch  as  Melchizedek  is  understood  to  have  a  perpetual 
priesthood,  and  since  the  priesthood  of  the  Son  of  God  is  aflirmed, 
in  the  ex.  Psalm,  to  be  like  his ;  so  it  follows  of  course,  that  the 
priesthood  of  Christ  is  understood  to  be  perpetual,  or  that  Mel- 
chizedek in  regard  to  his  priesthood  was  like  to,  or  could  be  com- 
pared with,  the  Son  of  God. 

In  respect  to  the  object  of  this  assertion,  I  apprehend  nothing 
more  is  intended,  than  that  the  priesthood  of  Christ  and  of  Mel- 
chizedek was  not,  like  that  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  limited  to  any 
dejiniie  period.  In  the  absolute  sense,  t}g  rh  htnnxig  clearly  is  not  to 
be  understood,  either  of  Melchizedek's  priesthood  or  of  Christ's. 
Melchizedek's  priesthood  terminated  with  his  life;  so  Christ's 
priestly  and  kingly  office  as  Mediator,  will  both  cease  when  the 
work  of  redemption  is  fully  accomplished,  1  Cor.xv.  24 — 28.  But 
in  neither  case  is  there  any  statute,  which  limits  the  specific  time 
of  accession  to  office  and  of  egress  from  it.  Of  course  tlie  order  of 
Christ's  priesthood,  and  that  of  Melchizedek,  differed  greatly  in 
this  respect  from  that  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  was,  as  the  writer 
goes  on  to  declare,  greatly  superior  to  it.  Dictator  perpetuus 
among  the  Romans,  for  example,  was  surely  a  higher,  or  at  least  a 
more  honourable  office,  than  that  of  ordinary  Dictator. 

Our  English  version  of  a^ofi^tufAmg,  made  like  to,  does  not  seem 
to  give  the  true  sense  of  the  passage.  The  apostle  is  not  labour- 
ing to  show  that  Melchizedek,  in  respect  to  his  priesthood,  was 
nuxde  like  to  Christ;  but  vice  versa.  He  is  seeking  to  illustrate 
and  establish  the  perspicuity  of  Christ's  priesthood,  by  comparing 
it  with  the  well  known  priesthood  of  Melchizedek.  Hence,  to  say 
that  Melchizedek  was  made  like  to  the  Son  of  God,  is  a  uars^ov  t^b- 
foy;  for  Ps.  ex.  4  compares  the  Son  of  God,  as  a  priest,  to  Mel- 
chizedek. This  too  is  the  order  of  nature  and  propriety ;  for  as 
the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  preceded  ih^t  of  Christ,  it  was  some- 
thing with  which  the  Hebrews  were  already  acquainted,  inasmuch 
as  the  Scriptures  had  repeatedly  spoken  of  it.  Of  course  the 
apostle,  in  aiming  to  illustrate  and  establish  the  priesthood  of  Christ, 
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* 

(a  priesthood  that  was  recent  and  not  well  understood  by  tlie  He- 
brevrs),  would  very  naturally  pursue  the  method  of  comparison 
offered  to  his  view  in  Ps.  ex.  4.  i.  e.  a  comparison  of  Christ's  priest^ 
hood  to  that  of  Melchizedek.  *  AfufMWfiiyog  means,  then,  not  made 
Uke  to,  but  like  to,  or  likened  to,i.e,  being  compared  to. 

The  whole  passage,  from  6  itumw^<fag,  in  ver.  l,torp  wp  roD  ^lou 
in  ver.  3,  is  plainly  a  parenthetic  explanation,  (a  very  common  oc- 
currence in  the  writings  of  Paul,)  thrown  in  for  the  sake  of  sug- 
gesting to  the  reader's  mind  some  considerations  reacting-  the 
character  and  dignity  of  Melchizedek,  which  would  be  very  useful 
in  regard  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  comparison  that  was  to 
be  made  out  in  the  sequel.  Ouro^  y^  6  MiXp^/indfx,  etc.,  in  ver.  1, 
is  the  immediate  nom.  to  fiiw  hftvg  th  rh  dtrinxU  in  ver.  8.  The 
construction  of  the  whole  sentence  is  thus:  'This  Melchiasedek, 
king  of  Salem,  priest  ....  (who  met  Abraham  ....  and  blessed 
him  ....  whose  name  first  means  righteous  king,  and  then  peaceful 
king  ....  of  a  descent  nowhere  recorded,  having  a  priestly  office 
not  limited,  and  being  in  respect  to  his  priesthood  like  to  the  Son 
of  God),  is  a  perpetual  priest'  If  it  be  objected,  that  the  partici. 
pies  i^nnv6fi4vog,  ix^>  ^^^  dpot/jMupkivo^  have  not,  like  iruyavniita^,  the 
article  before  them,  and  therefore  cannot  be  arranged  in  such  a 
construction;  the  answer  is,  that  nouns,  participles,  and  adjectives, 
put  in  apposition,  either  take  or  omit  the  article,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  writer.  E.  g.  in  ver.  1,  6  MtXp^Kndix — 0a<fiXi^  ....  h^(tf,  in 
apposition.  Then  o  ifwattni</ai  .  .  .  tv\oyri<fai  .  .  .  e^fLnnuSfuvog  •  .  .  d^rdl- 
rftf^,  Afirirta^,  dyinakSyfirof  .  .  .  <%«v  .  .  .  A^^fuamfMng — all  in  apposition 

with  h  ^vavHi^ui ;  a  mode  of  using  adjectives  and  participles  by  no 
means  unusual.  See  GFersdorf,  Beiirdge,  etc.,  TIr.  V.  ueber  die 
St^llung  der  Adjectiven,  etc.  In  the  trandation  I  have  endea- 
voured, in  the  present  edition,  exactly  to  follow  the  construction  of 
the  whole  sentence  in  the  original.     See  Excursus  XIII. 

Ver.  4.  efflii^f?H  d^ . .  .  ««r^f<ifx^(,  consider  now  how  great  a  per- 
sonage this  must  be,  to  whom  thepatriarch  Abraham  gave  a  tithe  q/* 
the  spoils.  0fOit^^i  see,  perceive,  conjsider,  M,  now,  continuative  as 
this  particle  often  is.  ni^X/xo^,  of  what  exalted  rank.  'Ak^iv/m, 
in  its  literal  sense,  means  summitas  acervi/rumenti,  the  top  part  of 
a  heap  of  grain.  It  was  usual  to  offer  the  primitice  or  first  fruits 
to  God.  But  as  ofierings  were  made  to  their  gods,  by  the  Greeks, 
from  spoils  taken  in  war,  ax^'ma  came  at  last  to  signify,  in  the 
Greek  language,  any  kind  qf  spoils,  from  wliicli  an  offering  to  the 

gods  was  taken.     The  Latins  called  such  offerings,  manuhi<B,     The 

2  a 
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word  ax^sviuv  has  the  general  sense  of  gpaUs  here,  and  evidently 
refers  to  the  spoils  which  Abraham  had  taken  from  the  confederate 
kings^  Gen.  xiv.  16. 

The  object  of  the  apostle  in  mentioning  the  circumstances  here 
adverted  to,  plainly  is,  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  Melchizedek.  The 
high  reverence  which  the  Jews  had  for  Abraham  is  well  known. 
If  now  it  could  be  shown  to  the  Hebrews,  that  Melchizedek  was 
superior  to  Abraham,  then  the  superiority  of  Christ,  who  is  like  to 
Melchizedek,  is  also  shown.  Moreover,  since  the  patriarch  or  head 
of  a  nation  was  reckoned,  in  the  East,  as  excelling  in  dignity  all  his 
descendants;  so,  if  Melchizedek's  dignity  exceeded  that  of  Abra- 
ham, it  would  follow  that  it  exceeded  that  of  all  his  descendants — 
among  whom  where  the  Levitical  priests.  It  is  for  the  sake  of 
establishing  this  last  point,  that  the  comparison  of  Melchizedek 
with  Abraham  is  introduced  in  vr.  4 ;  as  the  sequel  plainly  sliows. 
This  being  established,  it  would  follow,  that  Christ's  priesthood, 
which  was  like  that  of  Melchizedek,  was  superior  to  the  Aaix)nical 
priesthood ;  which  is  the  point  that  the  writer  designs  to  illustmte 
and  establish. 

Ver.  5.  Kai  oi  /juh  •  .  .  .  XafiZdvovrtg,  the  SOUS  of  Levi,  indeedj  who 
obtain  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  i.  e.  who  are  constituted  priests. 
All  the  sons  of  Levi  were  not  properly  priests;  but  only  the  de- 
scendants of  Aairon.  Hence  the  writer  adds,  Hv  h^niav  XafLZdvovng. 
It  was  true,  indeed,  that  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  had  a  right 
to  tithes;  Num.  xviii.  28—30.  Deut.  xiv.  22,  27—29.  But  it  is 
not  material  to  the  writer's  object  here,  to  mention  this.  He  is 
concerned  merely  with  the  priests ;  who,  as  descendants  of  Levi, 
were  of  course  entitled  to  tithes.  If  he  could  show  that  the  priests, 
the  most  honoured  part  of  the  Levites,  who  were  legally  entitled  to 
receives  tithes  from  the  other  descendants  of  Abraham,  were  still 
inferior  to  Melchizedek;  then  would  he  show  that  the  priesthood, 
of  Christ  was  of  an  order  .superior  to  theirs.  The  payment  of  tithes 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  superiority,  in  regard  to  the  rank  of  the 
person  who  receives  them.  If  Abraham,  then,  paid  titlies  to  Mel- 
chizedek, he  acknowledged  him  as  superior  in  respect  to  rank. 

'EvroX^y  t'^aum  ....  v6iioy,  have  by  tlie  law  a  commission  to  tithe  the 
people.  See  the  passages  of  the  law  just  referred  to.  'EvroXj^v,  di- 
rectiofii  mandate,  a  precept  that  gives  liberty  or  confers  a  right  to 
do  any  thing. 

ToDr  iftri ....  *AZ^dfs.,  tluU  is,  their  own  brethren,  although  descend- 
ants  from  Abraham.    'EgfiXvjXv^^ra^  Ix  rr^i  6ff(p0og,  a  Hebraistic  mode  of 
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expression ;  e.  g.  Gen.  xxxv.  11,  kings  "IJW /TlJ^nO;  Gen.  xlvi.  26, 
^3*1^  "^l^,  Ex.  i.  5,  et  alibi.     The  Greeks  used  y^waa^  b^6  r/»o^  in 

such  cases.     The  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  *  The  priests  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  although  descended  in  common  with  the  other  tribes 
from  Abraham,  have  been  so  elevated  to  a  rank  above  them  by 
being  made  priests,  that  they  receive  the  tribute  of  acknowledged 
elevation  in  the  tithes  which  are  paid  them  by  the  others. 

But  why  should  the  elevation  of  the  priests  above  their  brethren, 
be  introduced  here  ?  I  answer,  in  order  to  show  that  the  most 
honoured  part  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  the  mdst  honoured  tribe,  were 
of  a  rank  inferior  to  Melchizedek ;  consequently,  their  priesthood 
was  of  an  order  inferior  to  that  of  Christ. 

'  Ver.  6.  *o  df  /xi)  ytvi<ihyyoufLt¥o^  Ig  axtrw,  but  he  whose  descent  is  not 
reckoned  from  them ;  a  periphrasis  by  which  Melchizedek  is  de- 
scribed ;  and  at  the  same  time  additional  intimation  is  given,  that 
he  was  of  an  order  of  priests  different  from  that  of  the  Levites. 

Afdfixccroixs  ....  euX^xc,  tithed  [received  tithes  from]  Abraham, 
and  blessed  him  to  whom  the  promises  were  made.  Aidtxartaxi  is  a 
Hellenistic  word,  being  found  only  in  the  Septuagint  and  New 
Testament.  The  meaning  is,  that  Melchizedek  received  from 
Abraham  a  tenth  of  the  spoils ;  which  was  the  same  ratio  with  the 
tithes  received  by  the  Levitical  priesthood.  Ka;  rh¥  tx^vra  ra^  hmy- 
y*>Jag,  a  periphrasis  designating  Abraham,  to  whom  God  had  made 
promises  of  great  blessings;  comp.  Heb.  vi.  12 — 15. 

Ver.  7.  Xot^is  di  ^ainjg  ....  tvXoyiTrat,  and  beyond  all  controversy, 
the  inferior  was  blessed  by  the  superior.  *Avri\oyiag,  gainsaying,  dis- 
pute, doubt,  comp.  vi.  16.  "EKarrov  here  means  merely  inferiority  in 
point  of  rank,  office,  or  station ;  not  inferiority  in  regard  to  moral 
or  religious  character,  which  it  is  not  the  writer's  object  to  bring 
into  view,  as  it  is  not  to  his  present  purpose.  Melchizedek  was 
both  king  and  priest ;  Abraham  was  neither ;  at  least  he  is  not 
called  by  either  appellation.  He  was,  indeed,  an  Emir,  i.  e.  the 
head  of  a  company  of  migratory  shepherds  (nomades),  and  had  a 
large  number  of  dependents ;  as  may  be  seen  in  Gen.  xiv.  14. — 
Abraham  is  also  called  t^IO,  prophet,  Gen.  xx.  7;  but  he  is  not 
called  irt3,  although  he  repeatedly  offered  sacrifices;  nor  do  the 
Scriptures  call  him  T]^,  king. 

K^f/rrovoc  is  the  antithesis  or  correlate  of  t^Mrrov^  and  therefore 

means  superior.      Both  adjectives  are  of  the  neuter  gender,  as  is 

manifest  from  iXarrov ;  but  this  gender  in  adjectives  is  ^employed  to 

denote  abstract  quality,  i.  e.  it  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  abstract 

Sa9 
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nouns,  which  are  very  frequently  employed  by  the  sacred  writers 
instead  of  concrete  ones.  E.  g.  Christ  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life,  i.  e.  he  is  the  guide,  the  instructor,  and  the  author  of  life,  to 
men.  So  here,  the  literal  rendering  would  be,  it^eriorUy  is  blessed 
by  superiority,  i.  e.  the  inferior  person  is  blessed  by  the  superior  one. 

The  apostle  takes  this  as  a  position  which  will  be  granted  by  the 
Hebrews,  from  the  simple  consideration,  that  Abraham,  by  paying 
tithes  to  Melchizedek,  did  himself  of  course  acknowledge  his  own 
inferiority  of  rank. 

Ver.  8.  Ka/  &bi  fi,h , . ,.  >MfiZ<i¥ougt,  here  also  men  who  receive  tithes 
die;  but  there,  one,  qf  whom  it  is  testified  that  he  lives,  A  very  dif- 
ficult verse,  about  which  there  has  been  no  small  controversy.  The 
litertd  sense  of  the  words  would  make  nothing  for  the  writer's  pur- 
pose. Of  the  natural  life  of  men  he  is  not  speaking ;  but  of  the 
duration  of  the  priestly  office,  ^ndc  means  in  respect  to  the  Levites; 
sxtT,  in  regard  to  Melchizedeh.  ^nds  and  Ixc^may  also  be  literally 
rendered  in  this  place  and  in  that  place  ;  which  gives  the  meaning 
just  proposed.  But  what  is  a^<^vri<fKovrsg  ?  Is  it  the  natural  death 
of  the  body  ?  But  in  this  respect  the  Levites  differed  not  from  the 
king  of  Salem ;  both  were  mortals.  In  another  world  too  they 
live  as  well  as  he,  i.  e.  both  are  immortal,  zfi,  therefore,  cannot 
refer  simply  to  living  in  another  world.  Nor  is  there  any  ground 
for  supposing  the-  apostle  means  to  assert,  that  Melchizedek's  high 
priesthood  continues  in  heaven;  as  some  have  imagined.  There  is 
no  intimation  in  Scripture  of  any  such  thing  with  regard  to  any 
one  but  Jesus.  I  must  therefore  understand  d^mMi^xovng  as  being 
used  figuratively  here,  in  order  to  denote  the  bri^  and  mutable 
condition  of  the  Levitical  priesthood.  The  figurative  use  of  ^v^^xu 
and  d^yjjtfxw,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  very  common;  although 
no  instance  occurs,  perhaps,  where  it  has  the  same  shade  of  meaning 
which  it  appears  to  have  here.  Schleusner,  however,  gives  to 
^v^<fxu  in  1  Tim.  v.  6  the  same  sense,  viz.,  qui  officio  suo  non  Jungi- 
tur.  But  in  the  verse  before  us,  he  construes  am^&xovrss  as  mean- 
ing mortales,  and  ^/f  as  applying  to  Christ,  not  to  Melchizedek — 
plainly  against  the  context  that  follows. 

The  word  ^fi  seems  to  me  not  to  mean  here  either  natural  or  Ju-- 
tare  immortality,  but  an  enduring,  unlimited  time  of  priesthood ; 
and  to  designate  the  same  idea  as  [Mini  h^ixtg  dg  rh  difivsxig  in  vr.  3.  A 
sense  like  this,  viz.,  that  of  duration^  perennitas,  the  word  ^du  often 
has.  If  this  be  correct,  then  its  correlate  aTo^v^dxoyrv^  must  of  course 
have  the  sense  of  short  lived  or  deceasing,  viz.,  as  to  office  or  the 
priesthood. 
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In  this  way,  and  in  this  only,  can  I  make  out  any  tolerable  sense 
of  the  passage  consistently  with  the  context.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer,  than  that  the  object  of  the  writer  is  to  show  the  perpetuity 
of  Melchizedek's  priesthood,  and  not  that  of  his  natural  life ;  and 
by  consequence,  he  would  also  make  out  the  perpetuity  of  Christ's 
priesthood.  To  construe  &^vfi<rxofT9^,  then,  as  referring  to  physicai 
mortality,  and  Z,f  as  having  respect  to  physical  or  natural  life,  is  to 
quit  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the  writer,  and  resort 
to  one  which  is  altogether  inapposite  to  his  purpose.  That  ijita  and 
ijun,  moreover,  often  denote  perpetuity,  perennitasy  the  reader  may 
readily  see  by  consulting  Wahl's  Lex.  ^du,  No.  2.  /3,  and  ^w^.  No. 
1.  y.  The  word  a^oMi^Kovra,  then,  by  the  force  of  antithesis,  denotes 
the  reverse  of  this;*  and  perennity  is  not  here  ascribed  to  natural 
life,  but  to  die  priesthood, 

Ver.  9.  Ka/,  m;  mc  %iinh  . . .  dsdfxarurai,  moreover,  or  besides,  even 
Levi  who  receives  tithes,  wasj  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
himself  tithed,  through  Abraham  ;  i.  e.  not  only  is  the  office  of  the 
Levitical  priests  temporary  or  limited  in  its  duration,  which  was  not 
the  case  with  the  office  of  Melchizedek,  who  was  a  type  of  Christ; 
but  the  Levitical  priesthood  itself,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak, 
paid  tithes,  through  Abraham,  to  Melchizedek,  thus  acknowledging 
his  superiority,  'n^  ivog  tlvit^  is  very  common  in  die  best  Greek 
writers.  It  is  a  fj^iiXtyfua,  softening  down,  of  an  expression  which  a 
writer  supposes  his  readers  may  deem  to  be  too  strong,  or  which 
may  have  the  appearance  of  excess  or  severity.  It  amounts  to  an 
indirect  apology  for  employing  an  unusual  or  unexpected  assertion 
or  phrase.  It  is  very  happily  introduced  here;  as  the  subject  it- 
self is  one  which  the  writer  did  not  intend  to  urge  as  capable  of 
being  s<3anned  with  literal  exactness,  but  only  as  bearing  a  popular 
mode  of  explanation.     Ka^  Asvf,  even  Levi  himse^;  xai  intensive. 

Ver.  10.  *Er#  ycbg  h  rfi  6e(f>ui ....  M6X;^/d)idfx,ybr  he  was  then  in  the 
loins  qf  his  father,  when  Melchizedek  met  him.  "Ert,  etiam  nunc,  even 
now,  already,  or  etiam  tunc,  even  then,  then.  The  meaning  of  the 
writer  is,  that  at  the  time  then  present,  viz.,  when  Melchizedek 
met  Abraham,  Levi  was  ly  rp  6gfw  rw  var^.  Our  English  version, 
"  He  was  yet  in  the  loins  of  his  fadier,''  gives  a  sense  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  writer;  for  the  meaning  of  this  must  be,  'he  was 
yet  to  be  begotten,'  i.  e.  he  was  not  yet  born.  But  the  aposde  de- 
signs to  say,  and  it  is  appropriate  to  his  object  to  say,  that  even 
then,  when  Melchizedek  met  Abraham,  Levi  already,  in  a  certain 
sense,  existed,  and,  through  Abraham,  paid  titlics  to  the  king  of 
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Salem,  i.  e.  acknowledged  inferiority  compared  with  him.  This  is 
the  very  point  which  the  writer  is  labouring  to  illustrate.  See 
Excursus  XIV. 

Ver.  11.  E/  fjAv  ohrtKtmctg .  .  rv,  if  now  perfection  were  [attain- 
able]  by  the  LeviticeU  priesthood,  Mh  oZv,  or  fjksvoZv,  is  here  used  ofr- 
sohiJtdyt  i.  e«  without  any  corresponding  ht  following.  oJy  serves 
only  for  a  mark  of  transition  to  another  branch  of  the  writer's 
subject;  which  plainly  is  made.  M^v  oSv  signifies  noiw  indeed;  so 
that  we  may  translate  thus:  if  now,  or,  if  moreover,  perfection  was 
indeed  [attainable]  by  the  Levitical  priesthood,  etc. 

TBXt/utfts  is  a  word  very  variously  understood  and  translated.  Some 
render  it  accomplishment^  viz.,  of  the  design  of  the  priesthood; 
others,  sanctification ;  others,  consummate  happiness;  others,  moreU 
rectitude  or  perfection.  It  is  best  explained  by  a  reference  to  cor- 
responding passages  in  the  sequel.  In  ix.  9.  it  is  said,  that  '  the 
Levitical  sacrifices  could  not  nXtiZaou  the  person  who  offered  them ;' 
which,  if  we  compare  ix.  14,  appears  plainly  to  mean,  *  to  take  away 
the  burden  of  guilt,  and  to  render  pure  or  holy  the  minds  of 
worshippers.'  Again  in  x.  1.  it  is  afRrmed  of  the  sacrifices,  that 
*  they  could  not  nXnoitfai  those  who  approached  the  altar,'  i.  e.  those 
who  offered  them;  and  by  comparing  x.  2 — i  with  this,  it  is  plain 
the  writer  means  to  say,  that  'the  sacrifices  could  not  bestow  peace 
of  conscience — could  not  take  away  the  burden  of  sin  from  the 
mind  of  the  worshipper;  but  they  left  him  filled  with  apprehensions 
that  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law  might  still  be  executed  upon 
him.'  Here  then  is  plainly  the  rsXiiuctg  which  the  Levitical  priests- 
hood  could  not  effect.  It  could  neither  purify  the  mind  or  soul  of 
the  worshipper,  nor  free  him  from  the  burden  of  his  sins,  nor  from 
the  apprehension  that  they  might  be  punished.  Christ  did  both ; 
and  this  is  the  riktitam  here  spoken  of,  which  he  accomplished,  and 
which  the  law  could  not  accomplish.  Chap.  x.  3,  14,  is  very  di- 
rect to  this  purpose.  The  writer  then  has  explained  rsXtiusti  by 
the  sequel  of  his  epistle ;  and  in  a  manner  altogether  accordant 
with  the  object  of  his  reasoning  here. 

*0  Xahg  ya^  hr  avrfi  mofio^srfiro,  for  the  people  received  the  law  in 
connexion  with  this.  This  circumstance  is  evidently  to  be  placed 
in  a  parenthesis.  Nsvo/cM^cn}ro,  were  subjected  to  the  law,  were  put 
tmder  the  law;  the  prefix  s'of  the  pluperf.  being  omitted,  as  often 
among  the  Attics.  Such  a  construction  in  the  passive  voice  is  pe- 
culiar; comp.  Rom.  iii.  4.  'Ev  abrfi,  on  this  condition,  connected 
with  this,  or  under  these  circumstances ;  comp.  Wahl  on  1^4  H*  4-  i>- 
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The  meaning  is^  tliat  tlie  Levitical  priesthood  and  the  Mosaic  law 
are  closely  and  inseparal^ly  linked  together,  so  that  if  one  be  changed 
the  other  must  of  necessity  be ;  as  the  writer  proceeds  to  show  in 
the  sequel. 

Ttg  in  y^'m  ....  Xc/stfda/,  what  Jwrtherneed  was  there  that  another 
priest  should  arise  after  the  order  of  Mekhizedek,  and  not  be  called 
after  the  order  of  Aaron,  That  is,  'if  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
and  the  law  connected  with  it,  accomplished  all,  in  re^ct  to  puri- 
fication from  sin  and  the  giving  of  quiet  to  the  conscience,  which 
was  needed,  then  why  should  the  Psalmist  speak  of  a  priest  who 
was  of  an  order  different  from  that  of  Aaron,  and  who  was  yet  to 
arise?*  This  would  be  unnecessary,  if  the  priesthood  of  Aaron 
were  adequate  to  the  great  purposes  of  salvation.  'En,  any  more, 
any  longer,  further.     Asytc^ai,  named,  selected, 

Ver.  12,  Mirari&ifi(¥ng  y&§  ....  yfwrou,  but  in  case  the  priesthood  be 
transferred,  or  changed,  there  must  needs  be  also  a  change  of  the  law, 
Mtrari^nf^t  means  to  transfer,  to  translate  ;  and  this  corresponds  well 
with  the  intention  of  the  writer,  whose  design  it  is  to  show,  that 
the  priesthood  of  the  ancient  dispensation  had  been  transferred  to 
Christ,  though  on  conditions  very  different  from  those  formerly 
attached  to  it ;  and  that  Christ  not  only  was  a  priest  in  fact,  but 
his  priesthood,  coming  in  the  place  of  the  other  ancient  priesthood, 
superseded  it.  The  sense  is  substantially  the  same,  if  we  render 
it  changed,  'S6fiov  here  means  specially  the  law  or  statute  which  had 
relation  to  the  Levitical  priesthood,  viz.,  the  statute  which  deter- 
mined that  the  priests  must  all  be  of  the  descendants  of  Aaron  and 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  This  must  of  necessity  be  changed,  in  case 
a  priesthood  of  a  different  nature  is  introduced,  i.  e.  a  priest  of  a 
xlifferent  order.  And  that  such  a  priest  is  introduced,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  prove  in  the  sequel. 

This  he  does,  by  adducing  facts  and  declarations  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament.  (1)  Christ  sprang  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  vs.  13, 
14.  (2)  He  was  to  be  a  priest  of  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  vs. 
15 — 17.  Consequently,  the  law  which  had  respect  only  to  the  Le- 
vitical priesthood  must  also  be  changed. 

With  this  view  of  the  connexion  of  thought,  we  may  see  that 
the  yd^  in  the  beginning  of  this  verse,  is  a  yd^  con/irmaniis,  as 
grammarians  and  lexicographers  say,  and  may  be  rendered,  however, 
since.  The  object  of  the  writer  in  this  verse  I  take  to  be,  to  show 
that  the  other  priest  who  was  to  arise,  was  to  be  oit  xard  n)v  ra^tv 
*Aa§u¥.      To  establish  this  he  says,  *  If  now  there  is  a  transfer  of 
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the  priesthood  to  a  person  different  from  any  of  the  Aaronic  order 
of  priests,  then  of  course  there  must  be  a  change  of  the  statutes  or 
laws  in  respect  to  the  priesthood;  and  consequently  the  new  priest 
cannot  be  xarSt  r^v  rd^n  'Aa^uv,  Having  illustrated  this  latter  pro- 
position, namely  that  the  new  priegthood  is  not  xar^  n)v  rc£g/v  'Aa^m, 
he  next  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  other  part  of  his  affirmation  in  vr. 
11,  viz.,  that  another  priest  must  arise  xara  n)vrag/v  MfX;^i0!idfx. 

Ver  13.  'Ef'  Zv  yd^  .  • .  .  ^t}^ia(frn^i(ft,  he  too  concerning  whom  these 
things  are  said,  belonged  to  a  differetU  tribe,  none  qf  whom  served  ai 
the  altar.  The  yd^  here  is  one  which  belongs  to  those  cases  where 
the  proposition  preceding  it  is  menicdly  supplied.  It  would  stand 
thus :  *  [There  is  a  change  of  the  priesthood]  fir  he  concerning  whom,* 
etc.  Tavra  means  the  things  which  concern  his  being  an  eternal 
priest,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.  Td^  here  connects  the  illus- 
tration or  proof,  with  the  proposition. 

n^sXfiM.  n^otf^u  means  to  give  heed^  to  apply  the  mind  to,  r^v 
roDv  being  understood;  also  to  give  one's  care  to,  to  serve. 

Ver.  14.  ii^6dif^  yd^ ....  fX^>j}0s,  since  it  is  manifest  that  our  Lord 
sprang  from  Juda,  in  respect  to  which  tribe  Moses  said  fwthing  con- 
cerning the  priesthood.  The  yd^  here  stands  before  a  clause  which 
gives  the  reason  or  ground  of  the  assertion  in  the  preceding  verse. 
The  course  of  thought  stands  thus:  ^  The  newly  appointed  priest 
did  belong  to  a  tribe  different  from  that  of  Levi,  since  iyd()  or  ifi- 
asmuch  as  he  plainly  was  a  descendant  of  Judah ;  and  of  course  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  Levitical  order  of  priests/ 

Ver.  15.  Kai  'n^KfaSn^  trs  ,  , ,  .  srs^g,  and  still  more  evident  is  it 
[viz.,  that  the  priesthood  must  be  changed,]  }f  another  priest  has 
arisen  like  to  Melchizedek.  Between  dn>M¥,  r^Xov,  and  xard^Xov, 
there  is  no  important  difference  of  signification.  The  two  latter, 
however,  seem  naturally  to  render  the  word  somewhat  more  inten> 
sive.  "Avterarai,  is  risen  up,  viz.,  the  high-priest  in  question  Aos 
already  arisen  or  made  his  appearance,  is  already  extant 

KoUt  ofLotSrnra,  according  to  the  likeness,  in  the  similitude  qf,i.e. 
like,  resembling;  in  a  sense  like  that  of  xard  rd^tv,  in  v.  6;  10.  vi. 
20.  vii.  11,  Hebrew,  ^i1*12*^  ^,  Ps.  ex.  4.    Comp.  d^ufiKuufum  in 

vii.  3. 

Ver.  16.  "Off  ou  xard  ¥6/ao¥  ....  dxaraXOrouy  who  was  not  made  Ca 
priest]  by  an  ordinance  that  was  temporary,  but  by  an  authority 
which  can  never  expire ;  i.  e.  he  was  not  made  a  priest,  under  the 
Mosaic  law,  which  was  to  be  set  aside,  vs.  12,  18  seq. ;  but  by  the 
oath  of  God,  which  is  immutable,  comp.  vs.  30 — 24  and  28. 
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la^xixni^  fleshly ;  hence,  eeoondarily,  flraih  infirm^  short  livedo 
temporary  J  quicquid  caducum.  So  the  Hebrew  '^^  6en.  yi.  3. 
Ps.  Ivi.  5.  Izxviii.  39.  Job  x.  4.  Is.  zxxi.  3;  comp.  also  d«0m^  and 
Aif^tXii  in  vr.  18.  'EvroXg^  means  here,  the  precept  or  command 
respecting  the  appointment  of  priests  ccmtained  in  the  ¥6fug,  i.  e.  the 
Mosaic  law.  'EmXfig  m^xixng  is,  then,  precepttan  caducum,  a  tern' 
porary  command,  an  ordinance  of  a  temporary,  perishabk  nature. 
So  vs.  12  and  18  require  us  to  interpret  the  passage. 

Aifftafin,  authority f  authoritaHve  appointment.  So  Acts  iv.  7.  h 
mit^  dwdfi,n;  by  what  authority?  see  also  1  Cor.  v.  4.  Zmis,  peren- 
nitasy  perpetuity  ;  see  on  vr.  8  above.  '  AxaraX6rou,  quod  destrui  ne- 
quit,  indissolubk  ;  hence,  immtUabk,  imperishable,  perpetual.  As  it 
is  here  the  antithesis  of  fta^xixrih  so  the  meaning  of  ea^xixtig  must  be 
such  as  is  given  above.  Zmii  axarakhrov  means,  lit.  a  life  that  can^ 
not  end.  That  which  cannot  be  dissolved,  or  cease,  or  perish,  is 
said  to  have  ^u))v  &xardkurov.  According  to  this  sense  I  have 
translated  the  words. 

So,  for  substance,  Carpzoff,  Heinrichs,  Jaqpis,  and  others.  Kuinoel 
translates  xardt,  dvfafjuv,  X.  r.  X.,  by  per  vim  mtcB  perennis  ;  and  he  re- 
fers to  vs.  23,  24  for  explanation.  His  idea  is,  that  Christ  was 
made  a  high-priest,  in  such  a  manner  as  comported  with  his  endless 
life  as  a  priest  But  what  is  this  except  saying,  that  he  was  made 
a  perpetual  high-priest  because  he  was  appointed  to  a  perpetual 
high  priesthood  ?  The  other  exegesis  which  I  have  given,  (although 
he  caUs  it  contorta,)  makes  out  a  direct  antithesis  between  the  former 
and  latter  part  of  the  verse;  which,  I  must  think,  is  the  more  sig- 
nificant mode  of  interpretation. 

That  this  interpretation  of  the  whole  verse  is  well  grounded, 
would  seem  to  follow  plainly  from  the  succeeding  verse  (vr.  17), 
which  is  adduced  simply  to  prove  the  perpetuity  of  Christ's  priest- 
hood. 

Ver.  17.  Mot^^yA^,  viz.,  vi  yfaf  JJ,  or  H  *mZfj>a  rh  dy/cv;  possibly  ^i6g 

may  here  be  the  nominative.'  The  nominative  in  such  cases  would 
of  course  be  supplied  by  the  readers  of  the  epistle.  In  the  writings 
of  the  Mishnical  doctors,  the  usual  mode  of  appeal  to  the  Scriptures 
is  '^'QHM  ,  i.  e.  quod  dicitur,  or  Xf^cra/  y<i§,  fsM^^h'm.  The  writer 
makes  the  appeal  to  Scripture,  in  this  case,  to  confirm  and  enforce 
what  he  had  just  asserted.  The  force  of  the  proof  lies  in  e/;  rhy 
alma.  The  yd^  here  is  yd^  conflrmantis,  i.  e.  it  stands  before  a 
clause  introduced  for  the  sake  of  confirming  what  he  had  just  said. 
Ver.  18.  'Atirfitfsi  /it¥  yk^,  x.  r.  >..,Jbr  there  is  indeed  a  setting  aside, 
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etc.  The  yd^  in  this  case  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  accoant  for. 
On  the  whole  I  understand  the  connexion  thus :  '  Jesus  is  eternal 
high-priest^  according  to  a  new  arrangement,  vr.  17;  there  is  such 
an  arrangement,  Jbr  (/a^)  the  former  dispensation  is  abrogated/  etc 
It  is  then  a  case  of  yd^  con/irmantis.  'A&trfitfti,  refection,  setting 
aside,  abrogation;  a  stronger  word  than  avaXXa/^.  u^yov<nis, 
literally  preceding,!,  e.  going  before  the  Christian  dispensation,  i.  q. 
the  ancient  law  respecting  the  priesthood.  'Atr^mg  %al  dmp%>^g  are 
words  of  nearly  the  same  import  here.  *A<fOi¥ig  is  said  of  that  wliich 
has  not  power  to  accomplish  any  particular  end  proposed;  and 
a¥up>jg  is  said  of  that  which  proves  to  be  neither  useful  nor 
availing  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  The  mean- 
ing here  is,  that  the  ancient  law,  with  all  its  priestly  ritual,  had 
proved  to  be  altogether  incompetent  to  effect  the  rtXttutrtg  mentioned 
in  vr.  11th,  Le.  to  effect  the  purification  of  the  sinner,  and  give 
that  peace  of  conscience  which  is  inspired  by  the  well-grounded 
hope  of  pardon  for  sin ;  comp.  vr.  19,  and  ix.  9,  14.  x.  1 — 4.  The 
two  words  dtf^gyg;  and  dvMfsXf ^  increase  the  intensity  of  the  affirma- 
tion. The  epithet  ^a^xixng,  applied  to  ivroKn  in  the  16th  verse,  is 
of  a  similar  nature. 

Ver.  19.  ohSkv  yd^  inXitca^v  6  vSfug,  Jbr  the  law  perfected  nothing. 
The  yd^  here  introduces  an  expression,  which  shows  that  the  law 
is  weak  and  unavailing.  Ou6sv,  neuter  gender,  is  used  here  for 
ovdiva  masculine,  i.  e.  no  one;  just  as  rh  IXarrov  in  vr.  2  means  the 
superior  person,  i.  e.  Melchizedek.  T^  vdv  and  vdvra  are  repeatedly 
used  by  John,  for  ^dg  and  'rdvng;  and  so  of  other  adjectives. 
Oudsv  sn\sm<fs  means  did  not  effect  a  nXsiuaig,  did  not  purijy  and 
pacify  the  consciences  and  minds  qf  sinners.  We  have  no  one 
English  word,  which  corresponds  at  all  with  the  force  of  the  Greek 
original ;  and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves,  either  with  a 
kind  of  literal  rendering  of  it,  or  with  a  periphrasis  as  I  have 
done,  leaving  the  explanation  for  notes. 

*^mi(fay(ay^  di , . , ,  rf  ^tu,  ftfi^  [there  is]  the  introduction  of  a  better 
hope  ;  i.  e.  of  a  hope  of  pardon,  that ''  purifies  the  conscience  from 
dead  works,  so  that  men  may  serve  the  living  God,"  ix.  14.  '£Ts/<r- 
ayuyTi,  superinduction,  is  said  of  one  thing  which  is  introduced  in 
the  place  of  another ;  e.  g.  in  this  case,  of  the  new  priesthood  which 
was  superinduced  in  the  place  of  the  old  one.  'iKKfxig  x^ilrrm  means 
a  better  source  or  ground  of  hope,  viz.,  the  new  arrangement  was 
a  better  ground  of  liope  to  the  sinner  than  the  old  one.  A/  i^g,  by 
which,  by  means  of  which,  through  which. gvoMwA  of  hope,  i.  e.  in 
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the  new  way  disclosed  by  the  gospel,  lyyif^ofnv  rp  ^sf,  we  draw 
nigh  to  God,  or  we  have  access  to  God,  Under  the  ancient  law, 
the  high-priest  only  entered  the  holy  of  holies  to  procure  pardon 
for  the  people.  Under  the  gospel,  the  way  is  opened  by  Jesus  for 
all  penitent  sinners  to  ^'  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace/'  iv. 
16,  in  order  to  obtain  the  blessings  which  they  need.  'Ey/Z^w  is 
frequently  construed  with  the  dative,  in  Hellenistic  Greek;  see 
Sept.  Gen.  xxvii.  21.  Ex.  xix.  23.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  is 
marked  by  df  as  a  kind  of  antithesis  to  the  first  part,  or  the  apodosis 
of  the  sentence.  It  is  introduced  in  order  to  show  that  something 
better  comes  in  the  place  of  that  which  was  abrogated. 

Ver.  20.  Kai  xaff  oifovou  ;^wf/(  o^xw/uiAifiag,  inasnnu:h,cdso,  as  not  without 
an  oath  ;  supply  /s^sD;  ytyom  'ifjifoD;,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing phrase,  which  is  the  antithesis  of  this.  Ka^'  o<fov  in  this  case, 
refers  to  xarA  rottovrov  in  vr.  22 ;  and  the  intervening  phrases  are 
added  by  the  writer,  only  by  way  of  explanation  and  comparison. 
It  is  dii&cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  the  exact  features  of  the 
original  here,  in  any  copy.  The  argument  of  the  writer  stands 
thus :  *  The  gospel  is  a  better  source  of  hope ;  for  as  much  (xotff  otfov) 
as  the  appointment  of  a  priest  by  an  oath,  exceeds  in  solemnity  and 
importance  an  arrangement  to  take  the  ofEce  merely  by  descent,  so 
much  (xar^L  romvrovy  vr.  22)  does  the  new  covenant  of  which  Jesus 
is  the  sponsor,  exceed  the  old.'  'Ogx<afu(fia  applies  rather  to  the  act 
of  taking  an  oath,  being  derived  from  B^xog  and  o/obvu/ot/. 

Ver  21.  O/  fih  ....  yiyovSrtg,  for  they,  i.  e.  the  Levites,  became 
priests  without  an  oath.  Mh  yd^  often  means  indeed,  in  fact,  verily  ; 
but  here  fj^iv  is  only  the  sign  o{  protasis.  The  Levites  were  priests 
in  consequence  of  being  the  descendants  of  Aaron ;  Jesus  became  a 
priest  only  by  special  appointment,  sanctioned  by  an  oath;* so  it 
follows,  viz. 

'O  Ki  fLirdi  o^xufiiOffiai  ....  MsX-xitridix,  but  he  [Jesus,  became  a  priest] 
with  an  oath,  by  him  who  said  to  him,  "  The  Lord  tiath  sworn,  and 
will  not  repent ;  thou  art  a  priest  forever  of  the  order  of  Melchi- 
zedehj'*  Ps.  ex.  4.  M6rafitXfi6^atrai  signifies  to  regret,  to  alter  one's 
mind  or  purpose  through  regret;  and  simply,  to  change  or  alter  one's 
purpose. 

Ver.  22.  Kard^  ro(n>urov ....  'ifjtfoD;,  Jesus  is  the  surety  of  a  cove- 
nant so  much  the  better.   On  xara  rocrourov,  see  above.    A/a^x*}  (JV^'Sl) 

m 

means  covenant, promise,  dispensation,  arrangement,  testament;  con- 
sequently, when  applied  to  the  ancient  Jewish  law,  or  to  Christi- 
anity, it  means  dispensation,  economy.     K^tirrovog  means  better,  than 
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the  ancient  dto^xfi ;  L  e.  the  hope  ioBpired  by  the  new  Bta^ixn,  is  as 
much  better  than  what  the  ancient  dta&rixn  could  inspire,  as  the 
new  dio^^xvi  is  superior  to  the  old.  "Efyyv^e,  sponaor,  pledge,  surety. 
Many  critics  have  supposed,  that  this  word  is  chosen  here  on  ac- 
count of  its  likeness  to  i/z/^o/tfy  in  the  19th  verse;  so  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  kind  of  va^wftM^sia  with  it.  However  this  may  be,  the 
word  is  altogether  appropriate  to  the  writer's  purpose.  He  had 
spoken  of  a  better  hope,  in  vr.  19.  It  was  natural  to  ask.  What  is 
the  ground  or  security  that  this  hope  will  be  realized?  This  is 
answered  by  the  assurance,  that  Jesus  is  Vyyum  for  the  dispensation 
which  supports  it. 
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The  writer  now  proceeds  to  add  one  more  reason,  why  the  Levitical  priesthood  must  be 
considered  as  far  inferior  to  that  of  Jesus.  As  men  in  a  frail  and  dying  state  are  consti- 
tuted priests  under  the  Levitical  law,  the  qonsequence  is,  that  the  priesthood  is  liable  to  con- 
tinual change,  aod  must  necessarily  pass  from  the  hands  of  one  to  another  in  a  short  time.  Not 
so  in  the  case  of  Christ ;  who,  being  exalted  above  the  heavens,  and  constituted  high-priest  in 
the  temple  not  made  with  hands,  hath  an  immutable  priesthood  subject  to  no  succession. 

Ver.  23.  Ka/  o/  fMv  v'ktimi  ....  va^fimt¥,  those  priests,  also,  viz., 
the  descendants  of  Aaron,  are  many,  since  by  reason  qf  death  they 
cannot  be  permanent  iD^tmg  refers  to  numbers  constituted  by 
repeated  succession-;  not  to  the  number  of  priests  existing  at  any 
one  time.  0a¥dr(ft  is  put  in  the  dative,  as  signifying  the  means. 
The  writer  doubtless  intends  that  tlie  comparison  here  shall  be 
referred  to  the  high-priest's  ojffice  in  particular;  for  he  is  all  along 
considering  Jesus  as  a^tt^s{ii.  The  number  of  priests,  in  general, 
is  stated  by  Josephus  to  have  been  1500;  contra  Apion.  I.  22. 

Ver.  24.  *o  Se,  diSt  rl  fihuv ....  h^u<fuvf^v,  but  he,  because  he  con- 
tinues for  ever,  has  a  priesthood  without  succession.  Formerly  I 
adopted  the  explanation  here  which  takes  fMvw  aMv  as  referring  to 
the  perpetuity  of  Jesus'  priesthood.  But  Kuino^l,  BloomiSeld,  and 
others  are  strongly  against  this  interpretation.  On  the  whole  I 
now  feel  inclined  to  adopt  their  views,  although  with  some  doubts. 
These  arise  from  the  apparent  antithesis  demanded  between  xuXu- 
Kf&at  va^fi^mv  of  the  preceding  clause,  (which  confessedly  means 
forbidden  to  remain  permanently  in  the  priests*  office)  and  /u^mtv  in  the 
present  clause.  But  these  critics  object  that  it  would  be  mere 
tautology  to  say  :  '  Because  he  is  a  perpetual  priest,  his  priesthood 
admits  of  no  succession.*  And  although  there  are  very  many  ex- 
pressions in  the  Bible,  which  are  as  near  to  tautology  as  tliis,  yet 
on  account  of  the  Tdewon  ^Siv  in  vr.  25,  which  is  applied  to  Christ, 
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I  am  on  tlie  whole  led  to  accede  to  their  exegesis.  I  construe 
/livstv,  then,  as  referring  to  the  perpetual  and  unchangeable  condi- 
tion of  Christ,  in  the  world  above,  where  he  is  priest — and  per- 
petual priest,  because  his  life  is  never  interrupted  by  death ;  all  of 
which  is  an  antithesis  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
Jewish  priests. 

'A^TO^Caroy  is  altogether  an  appropriate  word  here,  and  more 
significant  than  aium¥  or  arg\iwro¥  would  be.  The  writer  had  just 
said, '  The  Levitical  priesthood  admits  or  demands  many  {irXgiovto) 
priests  in  succession,  because  death  is  continually  removing  them 
from  office.'  On  the  contrary,  Christ  being  appointed  to  a  perpetual 
priesthood,  his  office  is  here  declared  to  he  i^a^dQaro^,  i.  e.  it  admits 
of  no  transition  to  another,  no  successor  in  his  place,  inasmuch  as 
he  never  dies.  Ua^QoJvu  means  to  pass  over,  to  pass  on  ;  and  when 
spoken  of  an  office,  it  signifies  to  pass  into  the  hands  ofanoAer  per- 
son.  'ArafdZaroi  is,  therefore,  incapable  of  transition;  which  is  the 
very  shade  of  meaning  that  the  writer^s  argument  demands.  So 
Theophylact  and  Oecumenius ;  d^a^dQarw,  dJbtdboy^pv,  without  suc- 
cession, 

Ver.  25.  'Ohv  xai  (fw^e/y ....  ^f(flj  hence  also  he  is  able  cdways  to 
save  thoscy  who  draw  nigh  to  God  through  him,  i.  e.  approach  the 
throne  of  grace  |(iv.  16.)  in  his  name,  or  on  his  account,  trusting  in 
him  as  their  priest  and  intercessor,  'o^y,  whence,  i.  e.  because  he 
is  a  perpetual  priest.  2w^f/y,  to  save,  means  here,  to  deliver  from 
cofidemnation  and  punishment.  This  the  high-priest  did,  in  regard 
to  God's  external  government  over  the  Jews,  when  he  went  into 
the  most  holy  place,  and  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  pec^le. 
But  Christ,  as  a  priest  in  the  heavenly  world,  is  able  also  to  do 
this ;  and  to  do  it  tig  r6  ^ramXl^,  unceasingly,  always,  so  long  as 
there  are  any  who  need  pardon,  and  who  can  obtain  it. 

TidvTwrt  ijSn,  ever  living,  i.  e.  his  life  in  the  heavenly  world  admits 
of  no  interruption  or  change. 

£/(  rh  Imyyydniv  M^  aWw,  to  intercede  for  them,  or  rather  to  in- 
terpose in  their  behalf.  The  proper  meaning  of  Imjyydm  is,  to  go 
to  any  one,  to  approach  him,  to  meet  him,  for  the  sake  of  accusing, 
defending,  convicting,  or  delivering  any  person,  or  of  transacting 
any  business  which  has  respect  to  him.  Here,  it  is  plainly  in  the 
sense  of  aiding,  dtfending  or  delivering  ;  as  the  preceding  ct^Z^m 
clearly  indicates.  It  means  here,  also,  to  do  something,  or  to 
interpose  in  such  a  way  as  is  appropriate  to  the  priest's  office. 
But  to  intercede  in  the  sense  of  making  supplication,  was  not  appro- 
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priate  to  any  part  of  the  priests'  office  under  Uie  Levitical  law  ;  at 
least,  not  to  any  which  the  Scriptures  have  presented  to  our  view. 
The  reader  will  search  in  vain  for  any  direction  to.  the  priests, 
under  the  Jewish  economy,  to  perform  such  a  duty  as  priests;  and 
all  the  testimony  we  have  to  show  us  that  the  priests  did  make 
intercession,  is  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  what  Philo  says  of  their 
duties,  Legat.  ad  Caium.  II.  77.  p.  591.  (edit.  Mangey;)  see  on 
vr.  27.  Even  the  passage  in  Luke  i.  9,  10,  seems  to  indicate 
nothing  that  solves  the  question.  We  must,  therefore,  understand 
f  Kn7;^(xys/y  here  in  a  more  general  sense,  and  refer  it  to  any  aid 
which  Christ  as  high-priest  extends  to  those  who  approach  God 
confiding  in  him,  iv.  16.  He  is  able  gu^w  ai/rovg,  because  he  is  a 
perpetual  priest  ivruy^dHtv  M§  aurw,  i.  e.  to  interpose  in  their  behalf, 
to  procure  for  them  such  aid  as  they  may  need.  So  the  priests 
under  the  Levitical  dispensation,  were  the  intemuntii  between  God 
and  the  people,  and  procured  blessings  for  them,  not  only  by  pre- 
senting the  offerings  which  they  brought,  but  by  inquiring  of  the 
Lord  for  them,  or  consulting  his  holy  oracle.  I  acquiesce,  there- 
fore, in  the  general  idea  of  svrvy^dvftv  here,  viz.,  interposing  in  our 
behalf,  assisting;  and  I  do  so,  because  I  think  this  generic  idea  not 
only  better  comports  with  the  Greek  word  ivrvyx'^my,  but  it  is  of 
course  more  significant  and  expressive  than  merely  a  specific  mean- 
ing, which  limits  the  Saviour's  aid  to  one  particular  thing. 
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The  writer,  having  now  commonted  on  the  priesthood  of  Christ  as  compared  with  that  of  Mel-' 
chizedelc,  and  having  also  made  some  deductions  from  the  nature  of  Christ's  priestly  offic«  as 
thus  exhibited,  which  are  much  to  his  purpose,  resumes  the  subject  which  he  had  dropped  at  v. 
10,  and  which  he  had  first  proposed  in  v.  2,  3.  In  r.  7 — 9  he  liad  shown  the  similarity  between 
Christ  and  the  Jewish  priests,  in  regard  to  the  power  of  sympathizing  with  the  sufieriag,  in- 
asmuch as  both  he  and  they  were  sufferers  themselves.  But  he  did  not  intend  that  the  mWihmi 
of  the  Jewish  priests  should  be  predicated  of  Jesus  in  aU  respects.  To  guard  against  this,  our 
author  again  introduces  the  topic  here,  and  shows  how  far  superior  the  priest  of  the  new  core- 
nanC  is,  in  a  moral  respect,  to  the  priests  of  the  old. 

Ver.  26.  TwoDro;  yd^  nfj^  i'jt^inv  a^x'H^^^f  ^^^  **^A  a  high-priest 
was  needful^  us.  Td^  makes  some  difficulty  here  for  interpreters. 
Kuinoel  says:  *yd^  affiimat  enimvero,  utigue.*  In  questions  and 
answers,  I  allow  that  it  is  often  an  intensive  particle.  But  here 
this  has  no  place.  I  must  therefore  make  some  such  connexion  of 
sense  as  the  following :  '  Christ  always  lives,  and  will  always  be 
our  helper ;  for  such  a  high-priest  we  needed.'  The  implication  is, 
that  God  has  provided  help  adequate  to  all  our  need,  and  therefore 
provided  a  perpetual  helper.     If  this  be  not  the  connexion,  I  can- 
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not  see  how  yd^  is  to  be  fairly  explained,  n^ifl-w  ordinarily  signifies, 
that  which  is  becoming,  proper,  fit.  But  here  vr^m  seems  plainly 
to  be  equivalent  to  rh  dvayxaibv;  as  in  Matt  iii.  15.  So  Luther^ 
'soUten  wir  haben/  toe  must  have.     So  Emesti,  Calovius. 

'OiT/oj,  holy,  not  merely  t^l^  here,  but  p'^S,  Tpn,  ^^^ ;  for 
moral  internal  holiness  or  purity  of  nature  is  intended.  "Axaxo^, 
harmless,  qui  malum  non  fecit,  whose  external  conduct  towards 
others  corresponds  with  internal  oflv^^. 

'A/iJan'og,  undefikd,  has  reference  to  the  ceremonial  purity  which 
was  peculiarly  required  of  the  Jewish  high-priests.  'A/tt/awoj  has 
here,  however,  a  moral  sense,  and  expresses  summarily  and  with 
intensity  the  ideas  conveyed  by  Ittiai  and  axaxog.  KtytagttstJ^ivoi  d^h 
rm  dfiMfrtaTJufj  Separated  from  sinners,  i.  e.  removed  from  all  that 
could  contaminate  or  render  impure,  diverse  from  sinners,  unlike 
to  them.  It  is  nearly  synonymous  in  its  meaning  with  d/iiavroi, 
and  is  added  (as  is  usual  in  such  cases  with  the  sacred  writers)  for 
the  sake  of  intensity. 

*T->\/fi\6n^i  ruv  ou^ayftiy  ytv6ft»mg,  exalted  above  the  heavens,  i.  e.  seated 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high,  i.  3.  comp.  Phil.  ii.  9. 
Colos.  i,  18.  Heb.  ii.  9.  viiL  1.  Rev.  v.  12.  Matt.  xxv.  31. 

By  these  assertions  the  writer  designs  to  show  his  Hebrew 
readers,  that  Clirist  was  in  all  personal  respects  exalted  above  the 
Jewish  high-priests.  They  were  ''compassed  with  infirmities," 
but  he  was  spotless ;  if  they  were  ceremonially  undefiled,  he  was 
morally  so;  if  they  were  placed  in  an  exalted  station,  he  was 
infinitely  above  them,  being,  like  Melchizedek,  king  as  well  as 
priest,  inasmuch  as  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  God  above  the 
heavens,  i.  3.  To  finish  the  comparison  he  goes  on  to  say,  that, 
in  consequence  of  his  perfect  purity,  he  needed  no  expiatory  offer- 
ing for  himself,  as  the  Jewish  high-priest  did. 

Ver.  27.  "Oj  oux  t^u  ....  >moZ,  who  has  not  (like  the  high-^priestsj 
any  daily  necessity  of  offering  sacrifices,  firstfor  his  own  sins,  and  then 
for  those  of  the  people.  Many  doubts  have  been  raised  by  critics, 
about  the  meaning  of  nuajS  i/ii^av  here,  because  they  have  supposed 
that  the  high-priest  ofEciated  in  person,  only  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement  See  Lev.  vL  19 — 22.  Num.  xxviii.  3,  4;  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  render  the  daily  personal  service  of  the  high-priest 
certain.  AH  that  is  necessary,  as  I  suppose,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  real  sense  of  the  apostle's  words  liere,  is^  the  suggestion  that 
he  does  not  assert  the  daily  sacrificial  duty  of  the  high-priest  tn 
propria  persona,  but  that  the  high-priests  on  account  of  tlieir  in- 
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firmities  (sins),  were  under  the  necessity  of  having  daily  sacrifice 
offered  for  them ;  as  were  all  the  Jewish  nation.  See  Num.  xxviii. 
3,  4.  In  this  respect  Christ  differed  entirely  from  them.  Still, 
Philo,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  says,  A^n^ivi,  xareb 

roifi  ¥6fifOug,  fcup^dig  ds  xai  '^vtffai  rsXut  xttJf  Ixd&tTiv  tifit^v,  the  high-priest, 

agreeably  to  the  laws,  makes  daily  supplications  and  sacrifices,  see 
on  vr.  25.  It  happens  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others  of  a  like  nature 
which  occur  in  our  epistle,  that  the  deep  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  writer,  in  respect  to  every  thiiig  which  concerned  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  becomes  apparent,  just  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  usages  which  really  existed  under  that  dispensation. 

Touro  yA^  ....  dnwyxag,  for  this  he  did,  once  for  all,  when  he 
offered  up  himself;  i.  e.  he  offered  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  people, 
once  for  all  (but  not  for  himself  as  a  sinner).  'Am^i^w  is  like  the 
Heb.  n^^.  n^otfi^f^w  is  also  used  in  a  similar  sense.  'Bptira^f  lit. 
Jbr  oncej  einmal;  but  according  to  usage,  it  denies  a  repetition  of 
the  act  or  thing  to  which  it  relates,  and  so  means  once  Jbr  all. 

Ver.  28.  *0  vS/Mg  y&§  ....  aff^sMiay,  for  the  law  constitutes  men 
high-priests  who  have  infirmity.  T&^  here  refers  to  the  preceding 
declaration,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  the  high-priests  that  daily  sacri- 
fice should  be  made  for  them.  Why?  Because  (/c^)  they  were 
men  who  had  infirmities,  i.  e.  they  every  day  committed  sin.  "Exoirac 
aft^mtav  here  means,  those  who  have  infirmity  of  a  moral  nature, 
1.  e.  who  commit  sin,  who  are  sinners;  so  also  in  verse  2. 

'O  'kiytg  Sk  o^xu/iof^ag ....  rtrtXno^fAmv,  but  the  toord  of  the  oath, 
which  was  subsequent  to  the  law,  [constitutes  as  high-priest]  the  Son 
who  is  forever  exalted  to  glory.  *o  \&yog  r^g  o^xufu^/ag  is  tlie  same 
as  ^xo(  or  6^xufjko<fiu  in  verse  20.  The  writer  refers  to  Ps.  ex.  4* 
The  word  of  the  oath,  i.  q.  the  oath  that  was  uttered. 

Tih  fig  rhv  aJuva  rtrtXgtca/Mvov.      As  to  rsXttSw,  see  ii.  10  On  rsXc/wtTou. 

I  regard  the  expression  as  designed  here  to  convey,  for  substance, 
the  idea  of  a  state  of  the  highest  perfection  and  exaltation,  which 
forbids  the  supposition  tliat  Jesus  can  have  such  Aa^miav  as  the 
Jewish  priests. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Ver.  1.  Ki^'Kum  ds  M  roTg  'ktynfiimg,  the  most  important  thing, 
however^  in  regard  to  what  we  are  now  treating  of,  is  That  xsf  a- 
Xa/ov  has  such  a  meaning  as  is  here  assigned  to  it,  is  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt.      So   Suidas,  referring  to  this  passcige,  says: 
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xspdXatov,  sxsT,  rbfAsyitrrov,  So  Theophy]act,  on  tliis  verse ;  ha 
s/TM  rh  /Myttfrov  xat  auvsxrixoirs^ov,  that  I  may  say  the  greatest  thing  ccnd 
the  most  comprehensive.  So.Theodoret  understood  xe^dXatov;  for  he 
says,  r^¥  fi^tyiffrriv  rifi,iiv  rsXtvratav  xarzkivt,  he  reserved  the  greatest 
honour  until  the  last  So  Philo :  rh  xs^dXatov  ruv  dvd^M  rw  voXiiiLtaruVf 
the  head  of  the  warriors.  So  the  classic  authors  also,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Schneider,  and  in  any  good  Greek  lexicon ;  to  which  may 
be  added  many  of  the  most  distinguished  among  late  critics  on  our 
epistle,  such  as  Zachariae,  Michaelis,  Heinrichs,  Storr,  Dindorf, 
Schulz,  Jaspis,  and  others.  In  the  like  sense,  also,  are  the  Hebrew 
ttf^^  and  i^*1^V(*l  used.  The  context^  moreover,  renders  it  quite 
plain,  that  such  must  be  the  meaning,  and  that  xsfd\ouov  does  not 
here  mean  sum  or  summary,  in  the  sense  of  recapitulation  or  cof»- 
tents  ;  for  what  follows  is  no  recapitulation  of  what  precedes,  but  a 
new  topic,  exhibiting  a  different  attitude  or  view  of  Christ's  priest- 
hood. In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  apostle  has  titated  of  the 
superiority  of  Christ's  priesthood  in  respect  to  duration  and  succes- 
sion. He  has  shown,  also,  that  Christ  was  made  priest  by  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath,  while  the  Levites  were  not  introduced  to  their 
office  by  such  a  solemnity.  The  priesthood  of  the  latter  was  liable 
to  continual  interruption  and  vicissitude^  from  tlie  frail  and  dying 
state  of  those  who  were  invested  with  the  office  of  priest ;  while 
the  perpetuity  of  Christ's  priestly  office,  was  never  exposed  to  in- 
terruption from  causes  of  this  nature.  Finally,  the  Jewish  priests 
were  themselves  not  only  peccable  but  peccant  men,  and  needed  to 
offer  sacrifices  on  their  own  account,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
others ;  while  Christ  was  holy,  and  perfectly  free  from  all  sin,  and 
exalted  to  a  glorious  state  in  which  he  was  placed  for  ever  beyond 
the  reach  of  it,  so  that  his  sacrifice  would  inure  solely  to  the  bene- 
fit of  sinful  men. 

Thus  much  the  writer  has  already  said  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  office  conferred  on  Christ,  and  his  qualifications  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  it.  He  now  comes,  in  chaps,  viii — x.,  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  duties  themselves,  viz.,  the  natiu-e  of  the  sacrifice 
which  Jesus  offers;  the  place  where  it  is  offered ;  the  efficacy  which 
it  has  to  atone  for  sin ;  and  the  difference,  in  regard  to  all  these 
points,  between  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Christ  and  that  which  was 
presented  by  the  Jewish  priests.  This  topic,  then,  differs  from 
those  which  were  discussed  in  chap.  vii.  Kt<pdXcuov,  therefore,  does 
not  mean  recapitulation  here;  althougli  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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the  word  itself  is  capable  of  conveying  such  a  sense,  if  tlie  nature 
of  the  case  demanded  it. 

Moreover,  from  the  circumstances  just  presented  it  is  evident, 
that  what  follows  is  the  xtfdXatov,  principal  thing,  which  belongs  to 
the  topic  of  the  writer.  The  dignity  of  an  office,  and  the  particu- 
lar qualifications  of  the  person  wIm)  is  to  be  invested  with  it,  are 
things  which  in  their  own  nature  are  subordinate  to  the  great  end 
which  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  office  itself.  They  are  only 
subordinate  means  of  bringing  about  the  end  of  the  office;  while 
this  end  or  design  itself  must,  from  its  own  nature,  be  regarded  as 
the  principal  thinff,  xs^dXouov. 

'E/trf  raTg  }ayo/Mioti,  in  respect  to,  etc.  That  M  often  has  this 
sense,  may  be  seen  in  the  lexicons.  Atyofbivoig,  pres.  part,  passive, 
means  the  subjects  now  spoken  of  or  discussed,  Toiovrw  d^tt^d,  such 
a  priest,  viz.,  such  as  had  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapter; 
see  vii.  26. 

*0(  ixd&iOiv  i¥  dt^if,  X.  r.  X,  see  on  i.  3.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  writer  in  using  ixd^m  here,  may  intend  tacitly  to  introduce  a 
comparison  between  Christ  as  a  priest  performing  the  duties  of  his 
office  and  being  seated  on  a  throne  of  majesty,  and  the  high-priest 
of  the  Jews  who  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  his  function 
stood  before  the  Lord.  But  I  do  not  think  (lie  point  clear  enough 
to  be  insisted  on.  Thus  much  is  clear,  viz.,  that  the  writer  means 
to  show  the  very  great  difference  between  Clirist  and  the  Jewish 
high-priest,  by  adverting  to  the  fact,  that  the  one  is  seated  on  the 
throne  of  God  in  the  heavens,  while  the  other  only  ministers  on 
earth,  in  a  temple  reared  by  the  hands  of  men.  This  last  idea  he 
now  proceeds  more  fully  to  develop. 

Ver.  2.  TSf¥  iuyfw  Xiirou^tf^,  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  i.  e.  of  the 
adytum,  sanctum  sanctorum,  Itnj^*! ;  in  other  words,  the  high-priest 
of  the  temple  above,  having  access  to  Itnpn,  the  holy,  or  moU  holy 
place.  'Ayiw  may  also  mean  qf  holy  things,  i.  e.  ayfw  akijfiimv,  of 
the  truly  sacred  or  holy  things  in  heaven.  But' I  prefer  the  for- 
mer sense;  as  the  comparison  thus  becomes  more  direct  with  the 
Jewish  high-priest.  Astrou^Sg  means  a  public  minister,  qui  publicis 
officiis  praest,  qui  munera  publico  prcestat.  Says  Ulpian,  the  Scho- 
liast upon  Demos,  contra  Septin.,  x  i  Tr  o  y  ixaXow  o/  frakmoi  rh  dnf^ 
<fiw,  what  was  public  the  ancients  called  Xf^rov.  The  ending  -ouf^^ 
comes  from  the  verb  l^ttv,  qpero,  officio  fwngor, 

Ko(/  Tfii  exrmg  r%g  iCKffimii,  the  true  tabernacle,  means  that  which  is 
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spiritual,  immutable,  and  eternal  in  the  heavens ;  and  which  there- 
fore is  called  true  or  real,  in  distinction  from  the  earthly  tabernacle 
that  was  made  by  the  hands  of  men,  and  was  of  materials  earthly 
and  perishable.  The  tabernacle  in  heaven  is  the  substance ;  that 
on  earth,  the  image  or  type.  Hence  the  former  is,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, properly  named  AXn^tm,  i*  e.  real,  ur  that  which  truly  and 
permanently  exists. 

What  is  intimated  by  this  appellation,  is  now  more  fully  expressed. 
*H¥  irfi^i¥  6  xlfgtog,  %ud  oux  iv^^wng,  which  the  Lord  constructed  or 
reared,  and  not  man  ;  i.  e.  the  true  or  heavenly  tabernacle  is  not 
material,  was  not  formed  by  human  architects,  but  reared  by  the 
immediate  power  of  God.  Whether  the  writer  means  here  to  speak 
of  an  actual  heavenly  structure,  having  physical  form  and  location, 
is  a  question  which  will  be  brought  up  by  ver,  5  below. 

Ver.  3.  nSf  yk^  ^ix'^i*^^  •  •  •  •  ^ti&titrarcu,  for  every  high-priest  is 
appointed  to  present  both  oblations  and  sacrifices  ;  i.  e.  it  enters  inio 
the  very  nature  of  such  an  office,  that  duties  of  this  kind  must  be 
performed  by  him  who  sustains  it ;  see  the  original  proposition  of 
this  subject,  in  vr.  1.  The  yai^  here  makes  not  a  little  difficulty. 
On  the  whole  I  imagine  the  connexion  of  thought  in  the  writer's 
mind  to  be  as  follows :  '  Christ  is  the  minister  of  the  upper  sanc- 
tuary ;  for  (70^)  every  high-priest  must  have  sacerdotal  duties  to 
perform,'  etc.  Some  critics  render  yd^,  igitur ;  others,  autem; 
but  this  is  taking  great  liberties  with  it.  Au^a,  oblations  or  gifts 
that  were  without  blood,  such  as  the  first-fiiiits  of  grain,  vegetables, 
etc.  &uiffaQ,  animals  slain  Jbr  sacrifice.  Both  were  presented  to 
God  by  the  priest,  who  acted  as  the  internuntius  between  Jehovah 
and  the  offerer. 

'Ohv  AvayxaTov ....  ^^nyxfi,  whence  it  is  necessary  that  this  [high- 
priest]  also  have  some  [offering]  to  present;  i.  e.  if  Christ  be  high- 
priest,  and  if  such  an  office  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  duty 
of  presenting  some  offering,  then  Christ  of  course  must  present  one. 
What  the  oblation  made  by  Christ  is,  he  tells  us  more  fully  in  chap, 
ix.  II— 14,26,  26. 

Ver.  4.  The  apostle  proceeds  to  show  the  reason,  why  Christ  is 
a  priest  in  the  tabernacle  above,  and  not  in  that  on  the  earth.  jS/ 
fikv  y&^  ^y .  •  .  .  IZi^^for  if  he  were  on  earth,  then  he  could  not  be  a 
priest,  because  there  are  priests  appointed  by  law  who  present  oblations 
according  to  law.  The  yd§  here  I  take  to  be  as  introducing  a  second 
reason,  why  Christ  is  a  minister  in  the  upper  sanctuary.  The  /itv 
here  is  in  the  protasis ;  the  di  of  the  apodosis  is  in  vr.  6.     The 
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argument  of  the  passage  stands  thus :  '  The  Scripture  calls  Christ 
h^tvg  iii  rh  amwt, ;  but  this  he  could  not  be  while  on  earth,  inasmuch 
as  tliere  are  already  U^7i  there  by  divine  appointment ;  consequently 
he  is  /sff D(  in  the  temple  above,  and  must  present  his  offering  there.' 
A%a  means  here  oblations  of  every  kind,  comprehending  Uie  same 
things  as  hZ^  n  %ai  ^xtttiag  in  vr.  3. 

Ver.  5.  Omve;  vmdtryfiart ....  imv^avi6j¥,  the  same  who  per/brm  ser- 
vice in  [that  tabernacle  which  is]  a  mere  copy  of  the  heavenly  [sanc- 
tuary ;]  comp.  vr.  2  and  ix.  24.  'r^Msty/jM  means  image, effigy,  copy,, 
resemblance,  imitation;  all  designating  the  idea,  that  the  earthly 
temple  stands  related  to  the  heavenly  one,  only  as  a  painting  or 
picture  of  any  thing,  stands  related  to  the  object  itself.  The^  hea- 
venly cxrivvi  is  a\fi&iv6g,  the  earthly  one  <r  x  t  a  ^  d. 

'Sxid,  shadow,  light  and  imperfect  image,  sketch  ;  distinct  from 
ftxuv,  a  picture  completed,  an  accurate  resemblance.  It  is  also  the 
4^n*elate  antithesis  of  gStfia,  body;  see  Col.  ii.  17.  2x/(£  I  have  con- 
strued as  qualifying  b^odsiyfiMrt,  and  rendered  both  words  mere  copy, 
i.  e.  construed  them  as  a  hendiadys.  The  meaning  is,  that  it  is  only 
a  resemblance ;  i.  e.  the  earthly  tabernacle  is  but  a  shadow,  a  mere  im- 
perfect effigy^  of  the  heavenly  one.  Consequently  the  of&ce  of  priest 
in  the  latter,  is  far  more  elevated  than  the  like  office  in  the  former. 

Tojv  Imv^aviw,  i.  e.  6t/ymv,  sanctuary.  So  in  vr.  2,  ayim  \tirw^6i,  i.  e. 
aytm  [r^o/v]  Xitrw^Sg,  a  minister  of  the  holy  of  holies,  or  of  the 
most  holy  place. 

Ka^^i  'Xj^fL&riarai . . .  lfti,for  Moses  when  about  to  buUd  the  tdber- 
nacle,  was  divinely  admonished;  *'See  now,*'  said  he,  ''thai  thou 
make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  showed  thee  in  the  mount.** 

x^/Mer/^oi  means  to  give  oracular  responses,  or  to  make  communis 
cations  to  men  in  any  supernatural  way.  It  is  spoken  actively  of  God 
and  not  of  men.  So  Phavorinus,  xt^fAarH^nv,  T^srou  M  ^Sir  rh  dt 
d/aXf/ftf^o/,  M  av^^mrtav.  In  the  passive  voice,  as  here,  it  means,  to 
receive  divine  responses  or  communications  of  any  kind. 

'£4rinXtA>,  to  complete,  finish,  perform,  do,  make.  <s^i,  viz.,  God 
saith,  in  Ex.  xxv.  40.  comp.  Ex.  xxv.  9.  xxvi.  30.  xxvii.  8.  Num. 
viii.  4.  I  Chron.  xxviii.  11,  19.  Acts  vii.  44.  The  Hebrew  word, 
to  which  rinnv  here  corresponds,  is  rs'^y^TS,  model,  sketch,  delineation, 
form.  Txtvoi  means  modd  or  form  here ;  as  it  often  does.  'Opi 
refers  to  mount  Sinai;  for  it  was  during  the  Aeophany  there^  that 
communications  were  made  to  Moses  on  the  subject  of  building  the 
tabernacle ;  see  Ex.  xxiv.  18,  comp.  xxv.  9,  40.  xxxi.  18.  xxxii.  1. 
See  Excursus  XV. 
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Ver.  6.   NvW  di  d/cef  o^wri^^  rinuxj^  Xnrou^iai,  but  now  has  he  oA- 

tained  a  service  qf  a  mare  excellent  nature  ;  i.  e.  since  lie  is  not  a  priest 
in  the  earthly  temple  but  in  the  heavenly  one,  he  has  an  office 
[9*^]  ^afd^anrf^,  [so  much]  the  more  exalted,  viz.>  than  that  of  the 
Levitical  priesto. 

''o^  xa^ .  . .  .  fJ4<f/rns,  as  much  more  as  the  covenant,  qf  which  he  is 
the  mediator,  is  siqi^erior  [to  the  ancient  one]  being  sanctioned  by 
better  promises.  Ui^  must  be  understood  in  the  clause  preceding 
this,  viz.,  «^j  6tafo^6m^i,  in  order  to  make  out  the  comparison 
which  its  correlate  Sstft  implies  in  the  latter.  Kfra/M^fnjrai  is  sanc- 
tioned, i.  e.  is  promulgated  and  established  with  all  the  solemnity 
and  stability  of  a  law.  The  better  promises  follow,  viz.,  in  vs.  8 — 
13.  The  imperfection  of  the  first  covenant,  and  the  perfection  of 
the  second,  is  farther  disclosed  in  ix.  9 — 14.  x.  I — 22.  xiii.  9 — 14. 
From  these  passages  it  appears,  that  the  first  covenant  promised  only 
external  purification,  together  with  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  pa]:- 
don  of  an  offender  who  complied  with  the  rites  which  it  enjoined ; 
but  under  the  new  covenant,  real  pardon  qf  sin  by  God  is  to  be 
obtained,  with  purification  and  peace  of  conscience,  the  hope  of 
eternal  life,  and  union  at  last  with  the  assembly  of  the  redeemed 
in  a  better  world* 

The  sentiment  of  the  apostle,  then,  in  our  verse,  stands  thus : 
*  The  office  with  which  Christ  is  invested  as  a  priest,  or  his  priest- 
ly function,  is  as  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Levitical  priests,  as 
the  covenant  under  which  he  holds  his  office,  excels,  in  Uie  blessings 
which  it  promises,  the  covenant  introduced  by  Moses.' 

Ver.  7.  JSJ  ya^  n  'se^rn  ....  riroi,  moreover  if  that  first  [covenant] 
hadbeenfauUkss,  then  no  place  for  the  second  would  have  been  sought. 
*H  ir^rn,  sc.  hiuAnxfi,  means  here,  the  Je  wisli  dispensation  or  economy. 
'^  Afjkifi/jrrog,  wiihouJt  fauU,  free  from  dtfect.  The  meaning  is  not  that 
the  Mosaic  economy  had  positive  faults,  viz.,  such  things  as  were 
palpably  wrong  or  erroneous ;  but  that  it  did  not  contain  in  itself 
all  the  provision  necessary  for  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  rendering  of 
the  conscience  peaceful  and  pure ;  which  the  gospel  does  effect. — 
See  on  vii.  19  and  comp.  ix.  9—14,  23,  24.  x.  1—3, 10—14.  The 
law  tlien  was  not  r<Xf/of,  i.  e.  AfAifi/xn-oi ;  nor  was  it  designed  to  be 
any  Uiing  more,  than  a  dispensation,  preparatory  to  the  gospel. 

*Z^nrf?ro  r^i,  no  room  had  been  sought,  or  no  provision  would  be 
inade,for  a  second,  i.  e.  for  a  new  covenant  or  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion. 

Vor.  8.  Mifif6fimg  yaf  aOro/*;  >/iyu,  but  finding  Ja  tilt  [with  the  first 
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covenant],  he  says  to  th^nh  i*  e.  the  Jews.  The  passage  is  Capable 
*  of  another  construction,  y\z.,  finding  fauU  tcUh  them,  i.  e.  the  Jews; 
in  which  way  a  majority  of  the  commentators^  with  Chrysostom, 
have  understood  it.  Mifi^ofiai  can  undoubtedly  govern  abrtttg  in  the 
dative ;  but  still  I  prefer  the  other  construction.  The  apostle  says, 
'*  The  former  covenant  was  not  &/i§/i^mg.**  He  goes  on  to  prove 
this;  but  how?  By  quoting  a  passage  from  Jer.  zxzi.  31 — 34. 
But  what  does  this  passage  contain?  MifAftrou,  says  the  apostle, 
i.  q.  fAt/ifSfitfwg  iitrt,  i.  e.  it  affirms  that  the  law  is  not  c^f/Mrro^;  for 
these  two  words  are  plainly  connected  as  antitheses  by  the  writer. 
If  so,  then  fMfAf6fMwg  governs  d/a^j}x9i  implied,  and  not  aurotg ;  and  so 
I  understand  it.  If  the  ellipsis  be  supplied  it  will  read,  tMfif6fuwi 
auri},  sc.  dta^nxfi.     In  such  a  cs^e'aurotg  is  governed  by  Xe^i/. 

In  addition  to  the  ailment  thus  drawn  from  the  writer's  pur- 
pose, I  would  also  suggest,  that  the  whole  of  Jer.  xxxi.,  which 
precedes  the  passage  quoted,  is  made  up  of  consolation  and  promise, 
instead  of  reproof  or  finding  fault.  The  imputation  qfdtfect,  then, 
must  be  such  an  imputation,  in  this  case,  as  is  implied  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted.  But  in  this,  the  declaration  that  a  new  covenant 
should  supersede  tlie  old  one,  implies  of  course  that  the  old  one  had 
failed  to  accomplish  all  the  objects  to  be  desired,  i.  e.  it  was  defec- 
tive. The  apostle  evidently  understands  the  passage  quoted,  as 
originally  having  respect  to  th^ gospel  dispensation;  nor  can  I 
perceive  any  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  understood.  There 
is  the  same  objection,  that  any  prophecy  whatever  should  be  under- 
stood as  having  regard  to  this  dispensation,  as  there  would  be  to 
this  being  so  understood;  consequently  there  is  sufficient  reason 
why  this  should  be  understood  as  the  apostle  has  explained  it,  unless 
we  reject  altogether  the  idea,  that  any  truly  prophetic  declarations 
of  such  a  nature  can  and  do  exist. 

'idov  niM^  ....  xo/y^y,  behold  the  days  are  coming,  saith  the  Lord, 
when  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  wUh  the  house  of  Israel  and  the 
house  ofJudah,  'iM  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  fl^H,  and  is  used 
to  excite  the  particular^attention  of  persons  who  are  addressed,  to 
any  thing  or  subject.  It  is  Hebraism,  and  not  of  classic  usage ;  at 
least  not  in  any  measure  so  frequently  employed  in  the  classics,  as 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  'ido^  is  accented  on  the 
ultimate  in  order  to  mark  it  as  an  adverb,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
IUm  3  aor.  imp.  of  the  verb  i/dM. 

"iJ/i^ifou  t^ovrai  is  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  D^^^  D^^,  which  is 
used  indefinitely  for  any  fuliire  period  whether  near  or  remote.— 
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The  simple  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  *  At  some  future  period, 
I  will  make/  etc. 

•£«•;  rhv  <Jxo9  'U^ii\  xai  M  rhv  oixot  'lo^A*,  i.  q.  Hebrew  rrWiT  J1^2l 
bm)m^  i.  e.  house,  family,  tribe,  or  nation  of  Judah  and  Israel 
The  meaning  is,  *  with  all  the  twelve  tribes,'  i.  e.  the  whole  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.  'B/jfI  rh  oJmv,  i.  q.  M  rp  o7xy,  see  WahFs  Lexicon 
on  It/,  No  8.  a.     In  the  Septuagint  the  passage  reads  thus :   xai 

dt<i&ri<fofiai  rp  otxtft  'Itf^iik  xai  rf)  o7x<fi  'lou^a  dm^Xfiv  xouvriv, 

A/a^xijv  is  commonly  employed  by  the  Seventy  in  order  to  trans- 
late iin^*  The  general  idea  of  dta^xn  is,  disposition  or  arrange- 
mentoi  any  kind,  or  in  regard  to  any  matter;  and  it  is  a  derivate 
of  the  verb  dtari^,  to  dispose  of,  to  arrange.  Hence  it  is  some- 
times employed  by  classic  writers  in  the  sense  of  fxdus,  compact, 
or  cocenard  between  two  parties;  but  not  so  in  the  New  Testament. 
Like  the  Hebrew  ^^#  to  which  according  to  the  usus  loquendi 
of  the  New  Testament  it  generally  corresponds,  it  often  means  law, 
precept ;  even  particular  precept,  as  in  Acts  vii.  8,  the  precept  of 
circumcision  ;  in  Rom.  ix.  4,  at  dta&fixou,  (he  tables  of  the  lata,  i.  e. 
the  ten  commandments,  comp.  Deut.  iv.  IS^  where  JTp2l  is  explained 
by  Dniyrn  Jl*li^,  the  ten  commandments;  comp.  also  Deut.  ix.  9, 

11.  So  Heb.  ix.  4,  xtPiMv  r^i  dia^^vih  the  arh  which  contained  the 
dio^xfiv,  i.  e.  the  two  tables  of  the  ten  commandments,  i.  q.  fni^ 
mrr*nnjlf  Num.  x.  33;  and  afterward,  in  the  same  verse  al^XdxsQ 

riis  dia^xfiQ,  the  (stone)  tablets  containing  the  ten  commandments.  The 
general  idea  of  law,  precept,  statute^  is  very  commonly  annexed  to 
Jl^'l^l  in  Hebrew,  \«here  the  Septuagint  render  it  by  dta^xfi;  e.  g. 
Ex.  xix.  5,  et  alibi,  saepe.  Both  in  classic  authors  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  has  also  the  meaning  of  last  will,  testament;  e.  g.  Gal. 
iii.  15.  Heb.  ix.  16,  17. 

Most  frequently  of  all  are  A^^  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  dta^xn 
in  the  New,  employed  to  designate  apromiscj  compact,  or  agreement 
on  the  part  of  God  with  his  people,  that  on  condition  of  doing  so 
and  so,  blessings  of  such  and  such  a  nature  shall  be  bestowed  upon 
them.  It  comes  in  this  way  very  commonly  to  designate  the  whole 
Jewish  economy,  as  we  ciiU  it,  with  i  to  conditions  and  promises;  and 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  employed  in  a  similar 
way,  in  order  to  designate  the  new  economy  or  dispensation  of  Christ, 
with  all  its  conditions  and  promised  blessings.  Thus  17  wKou6l  or 
T^MTi}  dia^xti  means,  the  Jewish  dispensation :  and  t}  xatvii  hta^xn 
means,  the   Christian  dispensation.     The  idea  often  annexed  by 
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readers  to  tlie  word  covenant,  viz.,  mutual  cofnpact,  and  a  quid  pro 
quo  in  respect  to  each  of  the  paities^  is  not  the  Scnptural  one. 
The  meaning  altogether  predominant  is  cm  arrangement  on  the  part 
of  God  in  respect  to  men,  in  consequence  of  which  certain  blessings 
are  secured  to  them  by  his  promise,  on  condition  that  they  comply 
with  the  demands  which  he  makes,  i.  e.  obey  liis  precepts.  A/ce^xn, 
then,  embraces  both  precept  and  promise;  and  may  be  used  for 
either,  or  for  both  at  the  same  time,  pro  re  nata;  and  it  often  is  so 
used,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New.  In  our  text 
ittUriKfiv  xatniv  means,  a  new  arrangement  or  disposition  made  by 
Christ,  i.  e.  one  which  has,  in  some  respects,  new  conditions  and 
new  promises. 

Ver.  9.  Ou  xar6k  fiv  d/a^^x9]v,  x.  r.  X.  This  clause  is  explanatory  of 
the  word  xaiwjy  in  the  preceding  verse.  The  meaning  is,  '  The 
covenant  which  I  will  make  at  a  future  period  with  the  Jewish 
nation,  i.  e.  the  dispensation  under  which  I  will  place  them,  sliall 
be  different  from  that  which  I  made  when  I  brought  them  out  of 

Egypt.* 

'Ev  ifii^tf,  hriXuZofMvou  fuu  rni  xu^h^  aWm,  Hebrew  DTI  ^p^trrn  D1^^ 
Xf/^&^,  in  the  gen.,  is  governed  by  the  force  of  i^/ in^mposltion  with 
Xa^ofMvov ;  SO  f^r/Xa/tCoivf/v  r^g  X"f^^>  '^  ^^^  ^  ^^  hand,  to  lead,  etc. 
'Ega/a/fA,  to  bring  or  lead  out,  ^h  fi  being  understood  before  the 
inf.  here.  Both  words  together  mean  assisted  or  helped  to  come  out. 
This  clause  is  added  by  the  writer,  in  order  to  show  plainly  that 
he  means  the  hit&n^nh  which  was  made  when  Moses  led  the  Israel- 
ites out  of  Egypt,  through  the  >vilderness,  toward  Canaan. 

*'Or/  ahrol  oux  ivifittvav  sv  rf  dsa^xfi  tm\>,  because  they  did  not  keep  my 
covenant.  The  Hebrew  is,  ^nn3"/lK  -lisn  TVSH  llt^K,  because  they 
violated  my  covenant,  i.  e.  failed  to  perform  the  conditions  on  which 
I  promised  to  bestow  blessings  upon  them.  The  Greek  oux  mfAuva¥, 
is  a  version  ad  sensum  but  not  ad  literam,  Mcvw  or  ififuvu  means, 
among  other  things,  to  persevere,  to  be  constant,  to  continue  firm  or 
steadfast  in  any  thing.  The  Greek  expression  oux  mfjAnav  is  softer 
than  -lisn ;  and  as  oux  Infiumv  conveys  for  substance  the  same  idea 
as  •I'IBn,  we  may  well  suppose  it  was  preferred  to  a  stronger  ex- 
pression by  the  writer  of  our  epistle,  while  he  was  addressing  him- 
self to  his  Jewish  brethren.  *'Or/  oux  InfLumv  assigns  a  reason  why 
a  new  covenant  was  to  be  made,  viz., '  Because  the  old  one  is  broken, 
and  because  it  has  not  been  kept  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  and  will 
not  be  kept,  therefore  a  new  one,  on  different  conditions  and  with 
better  promises,  shall  be  made.' 
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Kqiy^  ifAg\fi(fot  avrw,  Hebrew  DH  ^J^^yi  p^ill,  English  version, 
aUhaugh  I  wets  an  hutiband  to  them  ;  Gesenius,  although  I  urns  their 
Lord,  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his  Hebrew  lexicon ;  but  in  his  last, 
effoque  eos  reficerem  ;  and  so  in  Jer.  iii.  14.  That  the  Septuagint 
liave  given  a  correct  version  here,  and  that  tlie  apostle  adopted  it  in 
onr  text  is  very  probable.     The  Arabic         ^^^  (^^  ^i>3)  means  to 

loathe,  to  r^'ect  with  loathing;  see  Castell  Lex.  on  ^^^ .     In  this 

L  ^ 

sense,  it  is  probable,  ^  t^^  is  used  in  Jer.  xxxi.  32,  and,  as  some 

think,  in  Jer.  iii.  14.  So  Abul  Walid,  Joseph  Kimchi,  and  Rabbi 
Tanchum  understood  the  word  in  xxxi.  32;  and  in  like  manner 
many  modern  critics.  The  Greek  ^/ji,i\f^(fa  means  to  neglect,  to  dis- 
regard, to  treat  with  neglect,  and  is,  like  ovx  mfisivav,  a  softer  expres- 
sion than  the  corresponding  Hebrew  one,  while  it  conveys  for 
substance  the  same  idea.  The  Septuagint,  in  their  rendering  of 
3  ^'H^ii^^  appear  to  have  preserved  an  ancient  meaning  of  the  word 
l^^f  for  tlie  correctness  of  which  the  Arabic  is  a  pledge  at  the 
present  time. 

The  disregarding  or  treating  with  neglect  (nM'^Xn^a)  liere  spoken 
of,  has  reference  to  the  various  punishments  inflicted  upon  Israel 
for  their  wickedness,  instead  of  the  blessings  which  they  would 
have  received  had  they  been  obedient 

Ver.  10.  *Or/  axiTT/i  fi  dta^xfi ....  xv^iog,  but  this  is  the  covenant  which 
I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel,  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord, 
On,  but,  SO  the  Hebrew  ^3>  Ps.  xliv.  23.  cxxx.  4.  Job  xiv.  16, 
alibi;  or,  if  this  liberty  of  rendering  Bn  be  not  allowed,  it  may  be 
translated  j^.  The  reasoning  of  the  passage  would  then  stand 
thus:  'Not  according  to  the  old  covenant,  for  this,  etc.,  i.  e.  this 
new  one  is  of  another  tenor.'  07x^  'lifj^a^X,  house  qf  Israel,  in  this 
verse,  means  the  Jews  in  general,  the  Israeli tish  nation;  for  so  the 
whole  nation  is  often  named,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New. 

Aidou^  y^/Mu^  fiou  ug  r^y  didwtav  avruv,  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their 
mind,  Hebrew  DjI*!}?^.  For  didovs  the  Septuagint  has  dsMg  ddcu, 
meaning,  I  suppose,  I  will  deeply  infix.  This  sense  of  didufM  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  IJTD;  see  Wahl  on  didufit  No.  8.  AiMg,  like  the 
present  participle  in  Hebrew,  is  used  for  the  future  doim.  To  put 
laws  into  their  minds,  of  course  means  to  inscribe  or  engrave  them 
as  it  were,  i.  e.  deeply  to  infix  them.  Koi  M  xa^tag  avrm  i^ty^d-^^ 
ftwxii,  and  I  will  engrave  them  upon  their  hearts,  or  inscribe  them 
upon  their  hearts ;  an  expression  parallel  to  the  preceding,  and  of 
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the  same  import.  The  meaning  of  both  is,  I  will  give  them  a  last- 
ing spirit  of  obedience  to  my  laws,  so  that  they  will  no  more  violate 
them  as  they  have  done ;  i.  e.  the  new  covenant  shall  be  distinguished 
from  the  old,  by  a  higher  and  more  permanent  spirit  of  obedience 
in  those  who  live  under  it. 

Kai  hofiMi  avroTg  ....  Xa6v,  and  I  wiU  be  their  God  and  they  shall 
be  my  peopk  ;  i.  e.  I  will  grant  them  peculiar  protection  and  bless- 
ings, and  they  sliall  be  peculiarly  obedient  and  devoted  to  me; 
comp.  Rev.  xxi.  3,  4,  7.  Zech.  viii.  8.  For  tlie  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew-Greek  idiom,  s/V  Seoy  and  tig  Xa6¥,  see  on  Heb.  i.  5. 

Ver.  11.  Kai  oii  fi^  dtdd^oviftf ....  x\f^to¥,  no  one  shaU  teach  his  own 
feUow-citizeni  nor  any  one  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord  For 
rh  ^XiTfiv,  various  manuscripts  and  editions  have  rhv  v\f^m¥.  The 
original  Hebrew  is,  mK-n«  i£h«l  sinyT/lH  mk  -tSf  r(t2lT  ^Vl 
which,  interpreted  agreeably  to  a  well  known  Hebrew  idiom,  means 
simply,  one  shall  not  teach  another  ;  for  tt^K  and  J[n,  as  well  as  W^H 
and  Vn2|^  simply  denote  each  other  or  one  another^  when  thus  coup- 
led together.  Tlv  voTJrrjv,  in  our  text,  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
J^njn  ;  and  this  word  the  Septuagint  almost  always  render  by  <rXn- 
aiov.  This  is  the  ground,  probably,  why  the  reading  irXfi^m  has 
been  preferred  by  Bengcl,  Carpzoff,  and  some  other  critics.  But 
m'kiTViv  is  in  the  best  manuscripts;  and  Wetstein,  Griesbach, 
Matthiae,  Rosenmueller,  Knapp,  Heinrichs,  Tittmann,  and  others 
prefer  it     The  Septuagint,  moreover,  render  yn,  by  flroX/nj^,  in 

Prov.  xi.  9.  xxiv.  28.  Whether,  however,  flrXjjtf/ov  or  croX/rijf  be 
adopted,  the  sense  is  not  changed.  The  meaning  of  the  whole 
phrase  is  simply  what  the  Hebrew  idiom  allows  it  to  signify,  \iz., 
'  One  shall  have  no  need  to  teach  another.'  The  repetition  of  the 
sentiment,  by  rh  croX/njv  auroD,  and  rh  adtX(phv  aurov,  belongs  merely 
to  the  poetic  parallelism  of  the  original  Hebrew,  which  expresses 
the  same  thought  in  two  di£ferent  ways;  as  is  constantly  done  by 
the  synonymous  parallelisms  of  the  Old  Testament. 

"Ori  voLvrig ....  fi$yd\ou  avrm,  for  all  shall  know  me,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest,  i.  e.  all  of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor — all  classes  of  people,  shall  have  a  knowledge  of 
God.     M/x^oD  and  fi,tyd\ov  here  refer  to  condition,  rather  than  age. 

The  writer  does  not  mean  that  religious  instruction  will  be  alto- 
gether superseded,  when  the  happy  period  arrives  of  which  he 
speaks ;  but  that,  inasmuch  as  the  law^  of  God  will  be  infixed  upon 
the  hearts  of  his  people  and  engraven  upon  their  minds,  none  will 
be  ignorant,  as  in  former  times,  of  his  true  character  and  the  re- 
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quireinents  of  his  law.  The  words  are  not  to  be  urged  to  a  literal 
etplanation.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  plainly  is,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  true  religion  or  of  God  should  become  universal  under  the 
new  covenant,  so  that'  no  one  might  be  found  who  could  properly 
be  addressed  as  knowing  nothing  of  the  true  God.  Moreover  the 
implication  contained  in  this,  is,  that  under  the  old  covenant  many 
had  been  thus  ignorant;  a  fact  highly  credible,  considering  the 
frequent  lapses  of  the  Jews  into  a  state  of  idolatry. 

Ver.  12.  'Or/  TXtui  hofiai in,  foT  lurill  be  mercifid  in  respect 

to  their  iniquities^  and  their  sins  and  their  transgressions  tvill  I  re- 
member no  more.  "iXio;;,  propitious,  mifd,  clement,  governs  the  dative 
rati  Adixiougj  and  (like  TwO)^  to  which  it  corresponds)  designates  the 
idea  of  readiness  to  pardon,  or  to  deal  mildly  with,  offenders. 

Tw  &wfMm  a\n'S)¥  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  nor  in  the  common  Sep- 
tuagint,  nor  Vulgate,  Syr.  Copt.  Ethiop.  The  Hebrew  was  only 
DDHtSnh,  to  which  rm  afui^tm  avruv  answers  in  our  text.  It  is 
difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  now  to  determine  whether  ruv  avofuSiv 
aurm  was  originally  inserted  by  the  writer  of  our  epistle,  or  crept 
in  afterwards  from  some  edition  of  the  Septuagint  which  contained 
it.  But  whether  it  be  admitted  or  excluded,  it  makes  no  difference 
in  the  sentiment  of  the  passage ;  the  first  clause  of  which  is  the 
first  member  of  a  poetic  parallelism,  to  which  the  second  clause 
corresponds,  echoing  the  same  sentiment.  'iXtug  itmt  roTg  adixiaTg 
means  to  be  forgiving,  ready  to  pardon  ;  and  ou  ^M)03^va/  reav  avoiucov 
means  to  pass  sins  by  unpunished,  to  treat  offenders  as  though  their 
sins  were  forgotten.  The  expression,  when  applied  to  God,  is  alto- 
gether ant/iropqpathic ;  but  so  are  most  other  expressions  which 
speak  of  him  as  acting  in  relation  to  such  subjects. 

Thus  far  the  quotation  from  Jeremiah,  in  order  to  prove  that  a 
new  covenant,  better  than  tlie  Mosaic  one,  was  to  be  made  with 
the  people  of  God.  The  writer  now  adds,  as  a  comment  on  v. hat 
he  had  quoted, 

Ver.  IS.  *Kir  rf  Xr/uv ....  ^s^wnjif,  til  soybig  a  new  [covenant], 
he  represents  the  first  [covenant]  as  old.  Of  course,  if  the  new  one 
is  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  one,  the  former  is  considered  as 
obsolete.  lifTaXa/'Mxs,  like  the  Hebrew  Piel  and  Hiphil,  means  to 
represent  a  thing  as  old  or  as  superannuated;  for  in  no  other  sense 
did  the  words  just  quoted  make  the  former  covenant  old. 

Now  follows  the  deduction  of  the  apostle  from  this.  T^  bt  va- 
7Mtcvfji,tm . . .  df  ocMfr^oD,  now  that  which  has  become  old,  and  is  advanc- 
ing in  age,  is  near  to  dissolution,     naXa/ow  is  more  usually  applied 
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to  things,  and  ^fffa^XM  to  persons.  The  use  of  two  synonymooa 
words  here^  serves  merely  to  strengthen  the  representation,  and  is 
equivalent  to  saying,  '  that  which  is  very  old/ 

'Afavt^fiMJ,  lit  disappearing,  vanishing.  Applied  to  a  law  or  dis- 
pensation, it  means  abolition  or  abrogation.  The  argument  of  the 
writer  is  thus :  *  What  is  very  old,  is  near  dissolution ;'  but  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  has  represented  the  former  covenant  as  mmKBuwt- 
fiiMH¥ ;  therefore  it  is  near  dissolution,  or  it  is  about  to  be  dissolved 
or  abrogated.     Hence  the  necessity  of  a  new  covenant  in  its  place. 

CHAP.  IX. 

For  an  illustration  of  the  course  of  thought  and  reasoning  in  this 
chapter,  see  p.  357  seq.  above. 

Ver.  1 .  TsJ^t  /^v  civ  xai  i  r^earfi ....  KMfMx6v,  moreover,  the  first 
[covenant]  had  both  ordinances  qf  service  and  a  sanctuary  of  a 
worldly  nature.  Miv  <Zv,  like  ii^v  bi,  is  often  used  in  transition  to  a 
new  subject,  or  to  a  new  part  of  one ;  see  Passow  on  ^y  tZv.  So 
here  we  may  render  ^sv  oSy  now  or  moreover;  see  in  Acts  i.  18.  ix. 
31.  XV.  30.  xvii.  30.  xxiii.  22.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  ren- 
der (Zv  (which  is  a  very  common  continuative)  provided  we  take 
/tfy  here  as  the  sign  of  protasis,  of  which  vr.  1 1  seq.  is  the  apodosis. 
x\nd  this  the  nature  of  the  discourse  seems  to  require.  KaJ,  as  it 
now  stands,  seems  to  belong  to  ij  ir^urri ;  and  if  so,  it  must  be  con- 
strued only  in  its  intensive  sense,  (intendit  sive  atiget,  Bi^etsch.) 
But  what  can  be  the  object  of  intensity  here,  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
I  have,  on  the  whole,  thought  it  more  consonant  with  the  obfect  of 
the  writer,  to  construe  it  as  having  relation  to  the  rs  which  follows 
(although  the  natural  order  would  be  rs  . .  . .  xa/).  Accordii^ly  1 
have  rendered  it  both.  That  xaJ  and  n  sometimes  stand  in  the 
order  here  presented,  and  that  they  are  separated  by  intervening 
words  as  here,  see  Passow's  Lex.  rt,  3.  c. 

'H  v^urtj,  i.  e.  dio^xfi,  comp.  viii.  6,  7,  13;  not  ij  ^^(utti  (fxtiv^,  as 
some  critics  have  maintained. 

Aixatdi/Aara  Xar^tia^  means  a  service  arranged,  conducted  by  rules 
or  ordinances.  Aur^ia  designates  the  public  services  of  the  temple  or 
tabernacle ;  and  ^xanifMira  the  rules  or  precepts  which  regulated  it. 
^Aym  usually  means  sanctuary  or  holy  place,  in  a  general  sense ; 
and  so  it  may  be  taken  here,  viz.,  for  the  whole  temple.  But  it 
may  also  be  understood  as  referiing  to  that  spacious  apartment  of 
tjie  temple,  in  which  the  various  articlci?  of  sacred  furniture  were 
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placed  that  are  immediately  mentioned;  which^  however,  is  called 
by  the  writer  &yta,  in  vr.  2.  If  it  be  the  same  as  d/za,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  &yia  aytuv  in  the  third  verse ;  which  means  the 
apartment  behind  the  veil,  where  the  ark,  etc.,  were  deposited. 
KoiffMxSv  (from  %6<f/Aos)  means  pertaining  to  this  uxnrld,  of  a  terrestrial 
nature^  i.  e.  material,  the  opposite  of  oh  yti^vroir^rw  in  ix.  11.  24,  and 
].  q.  ^fi^ohirof;  the  opposite  also  of  'ifi^v^a>4M'  fTou^vtog,  xii.  22, 
comp.  Rev.  xxi.  2.  Some  critics  have  explained  xo^fiixSv  by  Jbrmo- 
sum,  ittustre^  because  %i6fMii  sometimes  signifies,  omatus,  ekgantia. 
But  the  adjective  which  designates  the  meaning  correspondent  with 
these  significations,  is  K6<ffMos,  and  not  xwffjktK6g,  The  common  laws 
of  Greek  classical  usage  would  demand  the  article  before  xo<rfMx6¥, 
Winer's  N.  Test.  Gramm.  sect.  19.  1  seq.  ed.  8. 

Ver.  2.  Sxjjj^  yd^  ....  ir^urti,  fir  an  outer  tabemack  was  con- 
structed, ixm  evidently  designates  here  only  one  apartment  of 
the  1t^¥  or  sacred  building;  comp.  vr.  3,  where  another  ifxm  is 
described.  *H  r^drri  means  that  which  first  presents  itself,  viz.,  to 
the  worshipper  as  he  entei*s  the  outer  court  of  the  building,  i.  e. 
the  outer  axriv^  or  apartment,  the  most  holy  place  being  the  inner 
one.  We  might  expect,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  gram- 
marians concerning  the  Greek  article,  that  either  irxfivji  would  have 
the  article,  or  *^uTfi  would  admit  it.  Constructions,  however,  of 
the  like  kind  as  tfxiiyi)  ti  ^^rri,  are  not  without  example  in  the  New 
Testament;  e.g.  Rom.  ii.  9,  av^oi^ov  rov  igya^ofMvou;  ii.  14,,sdwj  rA 
,  .  .  .  fi^  iX^vra  ;  V.  5,  Twiifiarog  aytou  rov  Mivrog.      See  Rom.  viii.  33, 

34.  1  Cor.  ii.  7.  Gal.  iii.  21.1  Thess.  i.  10.  1  Tim.  vi.  13.  2  Tim. 
i.  8,  9,  14.  Heb.  vi.  7,  etc.,  although  all  of  these  cases  will  not 
compare  very  exactly.  See  Gersdorf  s  Beitrage,  p.  355  seq.  It 
happens  in  this  case,  (as  in  regard  to  most  of  the  definite  rules  laid 
down  about  the  use  of  the  Greek  article,)  that  investigation  shows 
the  principle  assumed  to  be  by  no  means  uniform,  and  that  the 
Greek  writers  were  less  regular  in  regard  to  this  matter  than  the 
grammarians  would  fain  have  us  believe.  Bloomfield  puts  a  colon 
after  jtanaxiva^,  and  throws  ti  v^r^  into  another  clause;  which  is 
well.     Comp.  Winer,  seqt.  19.  4. 

'Elf  fi  n  r%  XxrxySa  ....  &^w,  in  which  [apartment]  wets  the  candle- 
stick, and  the  table,  and  the  show-bread.  For  a  description  of  the 
candlestick,  see  Ex.  xxv.  31 — 39.  xxxvii.  17 — ^24.  Tlic  Hebrew 
word  answering  to  Xu;^i'/a,  is  rnSip.  The  r^fln^a  is  described  in 
Ex.  xxv.  23 — ^29.  The  design  of  the  table  was,  that  the  bread 
which  was  consecrated  to  the  Lord  might  be  placed  upon  it.     n^o- 
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^tf/tf  ru¥  i^ruv,  the  exhibition  of  the  bread,  viz.,  before  Jehovah,  is 
described  in  Ex.  xxv.  30  and  Lev.  xxiv.  5 — 9.  The  earlier  Hebrew 
name  was  D^ffiH  Dll^,  presence-bread.  It  is  also  called  OTO  TU^ 
and  nyy^isn  dtp,  the  arranffement  of  bread  or  the  bread  arranged, 
in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exhibited  upon  the 
table;  see  Lev.  xxiv.  5,  6. 

The  altar  of  incense  is  omitted  in  this  catalogue  of  sacred  uten- 
sils ;  as  it  is  omitted  in  the  draft  for  building  the  tabernacle  by 
Moses,  in  Ex.  xxv.  But  it  is  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxx.  1,  and  xxxvii. 
25 — 28.  XXXV.  1 5.  So  also  the  altar  of  bumtoffering  is  omitted 
in  Ex.  XXV.,  although  it  is  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxxv.  16.  xxxviii.  1 ; 
and  many  other  utensils  of  tlie  tabernacle  also  are  omitted  in 
Ex.  XXV.,  which  are  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxxv.  Our  author  expressly 
ssiys  (vr.  5)  that  he  shall  not  attempt  to  mention  all  the  particulars 
of  sacred  apparatus  for  the  temple  service. 

*Hr/;  TJ'/irai  ay/a,  which  is  caUed  (2  7 1  a,  i.  e.  Ithp,  IcnpD,  the  holy 
place,  the  sanctuary;  a  different  apartment,  in  the  h^w  or  sacred 
enclosure,  from  tlie  dyta  aytw  mentioned  in  vr.  3.  "Ayia  in  our 
text,  is  plural ;  for  the  singular  feminine  is  written  a/yia  (with  the 
accent  on  the  penult),  not  dcy/a.  The  writer  means  to  say  that 
fi  ^^iarn  exfivti,  the  outer  apartment  of  tlie  temple,  Mas  called  dyta. 
The  plural  is  used  here  in  order  to  designate  one  apartment  in  the 
temple,  just  as  it  is  in  dysa  kyim  (not  a/Za  ay/wy),  vr.  3;  and  both 
are  conformed  to  a  usage  that  is  common  in  Hebrew,  which  not 
unfrequently  employs  the  plural  to  designate  the  sanctuary.  K  g. 
Ps.  Ixxiii.  17,  7J!Pl|;f"^D,  i.  e.  dyta  ^iov.^  Ps.  Ixviii.  36,  ^l^'Tpo, 
dyta  (fou.      Lev.  xxi.  23,  ^^D,  dytd  fAou,  etc. 

Ver.  3.  MiTot  61  rh  deurt^ov  Karamracfia,  and  behind  the  second  veil. 
A  descriplion  of  this  veil  is  given  in  Ex.  xxvi.  31 — 33.  xxxvi.  35, 
36.  As  the  iimer  veil  is  here  called  dsvrs^y,  the  necessary  implica- 
tion is,  that  there  was  a  ^^urov  also ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it 
described  in  Ex.  xxvi.  36, 37,  and  Ex.  xxxvi.  37,  38.  The  Hebrew 
name  of  the  inner  veil,  (which  separated  the  most  holy  place  from 
the  dyta  or  common  sanctuary),  is  ^5*19,  as  given  in  Ex.  xxvi^ 
31 — 33,  and  in  tlic  corresponding  Ex.  xxxvi.  35,  36,  also  Lev.  xvi. 
2.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  outer  veil,  which  served  as  a  char 
for  the  tabernacle,  i.  e.  which  covered  the  entrance-passage  to  the 
first  dyiov,  is  ?Tpp.  The  former  is  called  xaramras/jM  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  as  the  apostle  calls  it  in  our  text,  in  Ex.  xxvi.  31,  33.  Lev. 
xvi.  2.  Ex.  xxxvi.  35,  and  also  by  tlic  Evangelists,  Matt,  xxvii.  58. 
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Mark  xv.  38;  the  latter,  both  Kara^rasina  and  hr/tf^atfrp^v,  in  the 
passages  connected  witli  those  just  cited.  There  was  a  third  ex-^ 
temal  covering  or  curtain  for  the  tabernacle  (called  ny**V>  /l^yn\ 
in  Ex.  xxvi.  1,  2  seq.),  which  Dindorf  says  was  a  third  veil;  but 
which,  manifestly,  Paul  does  not  reckon  to  be  such ;  nor  Moses, 
in  the  passage  above  cited. 

2x7i¥ii  fi  \kyofAsvfi  ciyia  &y/uv,  the  apartment  which  is  called  the  holy 
qf  holies,  i.  e.  the  most  holy  place,  i.  q.  D^^^"!  ttnp ,  a  common 
form  of  expression  in  the  Hebrew,  in  order  to  denote  intensity.  In 
regard  to  ij  Xtyo/ievtj  after  ^fivrj  without  the  article,  see  Winer,  sect. 
19.  4  seq.  Kan^xfudetfi^  is  understood  after  <rxfivfi;  see  vr.  2,  where 
it  is  expressed.  The  inner  sanctuary  was  called  most  holy,  because 
there  was  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  mercy-scat,  etc.;  and  there 
the  presence  of  Jehovah,  which  the  Jews  in  later  times  called 
T^Tpp,  was  peculiarly  manifested,  so  that  this  was  regarded  as  his 
particular  dwelling-place,  n!)^3^. 

Ver.  4.  X^vaov¥  tyoM^a  ^ufiiar^m^  containing  the  golden  censer. 
See  Excursus  XVI. 

Ka)  njif  x/Cftiriif ....  p^wtf/y,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  covered  on 
every  part  with  gold.  K/Cwro^  was  a  coffer  or  chest,  made  of  wood, 
and  covered  with  laminaB  of  gold ;  a  description  of  which  is  given 
in  Ex.  XXV.  10 — 16.  xxxvii.  1 — 5.  It  is  called  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, because  in  it  were  deposited  the  two  tables  of  the  covenant, 
(iTn2,see  on  d/ai^xjjv  in  viii.  8,  and  comp.  Deut.  iv.  13.  ix.  9,  11 ;) 
which  tables  are  also  called  the  two  tables  of  testimony,  i.  e.  of  statutes, 
imyn  nr^  '^^  >  Ex.  xxxi.  18.  Both  the  terms  iina  and  DTOi 
plainly  mean  laws^  statutes^  or  precepts,  in  this  case,  and  both  refer 
principally  to  the  ten  commandments;  see  1  K.  viii.  9,  and  Deut. 
X.  1—5.  2  Chron.  v.  10.  vi.  11. 

'£v  fi  6rdfi¥og  y^^  f;^ou(ra  rl  fidvm,  in  which  [ark]  was  a  golden 
pot  containing  the  manna.  The  fact  to  which  this  alludes,  is  de- 
scribed in  Ex.  xvi.  32 — 34;  where  the  tfrd/juvog  is  called  simply 
riMM,  i.  e.  pot,  urn,  vessel /or  safe  keeping.  Nothing  is  said,  in- 
deed, of  its  being  golden  in  the  Hebrew ;  but  the  Septuagtnt  render 
JVilXi  by  ^dff,vw  yj^mt^.  Of  the  fact  that  it  was  so,  no  one  will  be 
disposed  to  doubt,  who  reads  a  description  of  the  furniture  of  the 
most  holy  place,  and  finds  that  almost  every  thing  within  it  was 
either  pure  gold,  or  was  overlaid  with  gold;  e.  g.  the  ark,  Ex.  xxv. 
11 ;  the  mercy-seat,  xxv.  17;  the  cherubim,  xxv.  18;  the  pillars 
and  hooks  for  the  veil  that  separated  the  inner  sanctuary  from  the 
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other,  XX vi.  31 ,  32,  Who  now  can  rationally  suppose,  that  the 
urn  containing  manna,  and  the  censer  used  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  were  not  also  golden  ?    See  EXCURSUS  XVII. 

Md¥¥a,  see  on  this  word,  Rosenmueller  on  Ex.  xvi.  15,  where  the 
various  derivations  of  the  word  are  considered ;  the  various  species 
of  manna  described ;  and  the  fact  shown,  that  the  supply  of  this 
food  for  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  was  undei-stood .  by  tlic 
writer  of  the  narration  in  Exodus  to  be  miraculous. 

Kai  91  ^aCdo^  'Aa^fiuv  4  ^Xa(rr^<ra<fa,  and  the  rod  of  Aaron  which 
budded.  See  Num.  xvii.  1 — 10,  and  what  is  said  respecting  this 
rod  and  the  pot  of  manna,  in  Excursus  XVII. 

Kai  ou  ^xdx6Q  rn^  diu&iixfii,  the  tables  qfthe  covenantj  means  the  stone 
tablets  on  which  the  ten  commandments  were  inscribed,  and  whicli 
were  deposited  in  the  ark,  Ex.  xxxi.  18.  xxxii.  16.  xxxiv.  28,  where 
the  imrds  of  the  covenant  are  expressly  said  to  he  the  ten  command- 
ments; Deut.  X.  1,  2.  1  K.  viii.  9.  2  Chron.  v.  10.  The  writer 
asserts,  therefore,  that  the  pot  of  manna,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  and  the 
two  stone  tablets  on  which  the  ten  commandments  were  inscribed, 
were  all  laid  up  originally  in  the  xtZcarSs. 

Ver.  5.  ^T'Ti^dvu  Bs  auriig  ^s^ovZifL  .  . .  .  ri  iXuifrri^tov,  and  over  it 
[the  ark]  were  splendid  Cherubim,  which  overshadowed  the  covering 
qfthe  ark.  See  the'  description  of  the  Cherubim  in  Ex.  xxv.  18 — 
20.  IK.  viii.  6,  7.  1  Chron.  xxviii.  18.  That  Cherubim  were 
symbolical  images  or  I'cpresentations,  is  quite  plain  from  comparing 
the  various  descriptions  given  of  them  in  different  passages  of 
Scripture;  e.  g.  Ex.  xxv.  18—20.  xxvi.  31.  1  K.  vi.  23—29,  32, 
and  Ezek.  i.  and  x.,  particularly  x.  20 — 22.  I  understand  the 
word  U^ni  as  referring  to  the  splendour  of  these  symbolical  figures, 
which  were  covered  with  gold  throughout,  Ex.  xxv.  18 — 20.  1  K. 
vi.  38.  Some  understand  bSl^ni  of  the  glory  which  was  displayed 
under  and  around  them  ;  to  which  they  suppose  a  reference  to  be 
made  in  P^.  Ixxx.  1^  [2.]. 

Karatfx/a^oyra  refers  to  the  outstretched  wings  of  the  Cherubim 
over  the  iXatrrri^icv,  as  described  in  the  passages  above  quoted.  'iXu<h 
rfi^m  here  means,  the  lid  or  covering  of  the  xiZdrog,  which  was  pure 
gold,  Ex.  xxv.  17,  21.  In  Hebrew  it  is  called  PTp^,  which  the 
Seventy  have  rendered  /Xatfrjj^/ov,  in  Ex.  xxv.  17,  21.  As  "IBS 
means  to  cover  sin,  i.  e.  to  make  atonement  for  it,  so  J1*19D  may  very 
naturally  be  rendered  /Xatrrfi^tov,  since  it  was  by  sprinkling  blood 
upon  this  i'ka<ftri^tov,  by  the  high  priest,  that  atonement  was  made. 
Lev.  xvi.  14.     *iXa(fr^^/ov,  undei^ood  in  reference  to  this,  might  be 
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translated  the  place  or  instrument  of  propitiation,  or  (with  our  Eng- 
lish translators)  merq/seat.  It  was  over  this  that  the  divine  glory 
was  seen,  i.  e.  a  supernatural,  excessive  brightness;  and  hence  God 
was  supposed  to  be  seated  on  it  as  his  throne,  and  from  it  to  dispense 
his  mercy,  when  atonement  was  made  for  the  sins  of  the  people  by 
sprinkling  it  with  blood.     Hence  our  appellation,  mercy-aecU* 

Us^i  filly ...  .  fLffoi,  respecting  which  things  it  is  not  my  present  de- 
sign to  speah  with  particularity,  ^ny  here  refers  to  the  various 
articlefd  of  sacred  furniture,  which  lie  had  just  been  mentioning. 
He  means  to  say,  that  a  particular  description  of  these  (and  of  all 
the  various  utensils  of  the  sanctuary)  and  their  symbolical  uses,  is 
not  what  he  intends  to  give ;  i.  e.  he  shall  content  himself  witli 
merely  having  suggested  those  which  were  already  named. 

Ver.  6.  ToifTw  ds  ox^Tdi  xaratrxsua^ofLSfm,  now  these  things  being  t/ius 
prepared.  Karatrxeua^cd  is  also,  k>  buUd  or  construct.  But  in  our 
phrase  it  means  more.  It  designates  not  only  the  fabrication  of 
the  various  utensils  above  named,  but  the  adaptation  of  them  to 
their  respective  purposes,  and  the  an-angement  of  them  in  the  order 
which  the  rites  of  the  sanctuary  required. 

£/V  Absv  n)y  'jr^urny ....  f^/rfXoDyrec,  the  priests  performing  the  ser- 
vices entered  continually  into  the  outer  tabernacle,  n^wnjy,  that 
which  is  first  approaclied,  i.  e.  outer,  as  in  vr.  2  above.  Aar^e/a^, 
public  religious  services  ;  see  on  vr.  1  above.  AiaTavr6s,  every  day, 
without  intermissiony  constantly  and  qfien.  This  the  priest  did,  in 
order  to  make  the  morning  and  evening  oblations  and  sacrifices ; 
and  also  to  present  the  private  offerings  of  individuals.  Mfv  is  the 
usual  sign  of  the  protasis  of  a  sentence  here ;  to  which  di  in  the 
apodosisy  vr.  7,  corresponds.  Miv,  in  such  a  case,  is  incapable  of  a 
translation  that  corresponds  with  its  use  in  the  original.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  that  there  is  not  only  a  correspondence  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  sentence  above  mentioned,  but  also  an  antithesis 
between  them. 

Ver.  7.  Eig  Sk  rijy  dsvii^¥ ....  6  a^^/f^su^,  but  into  the  second  [viz., 
axmv,  tabernacle,  apartment]]  the  high-priest  only  [entered]  once  in  a 
year;  comp.  Lev.  xvi.  2.  Agi/rg^y  implies  <fxriv^v,  "Aflrog  means 
either  simply  once,  as  d^a^  xai  d/g,  once  and  again  ;  or  it  means  (as 
here)  once  only,  once  for  all,  i.  e.  on  one  occasion,  or  on  one  day ; 
for  thia  is  all  that  can  be  meant.  ToD  hiauroZ  is  the  genitive  of 
time,  the  genitive  being  commonly  used  in  order  to  designate  the 
time  when  or  how  often.  On  the  great  day  of  atonement,  it  appears 

that  the  high-priest  went  thrice  into  (he  inner  sanctuary.  Lev.  xvi. 

2  c 
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2,  12>  14y  15;  to  which,  perhaps,  may  be  added  once  more,  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  golden  censer ;  and  this  accords  well  with  the 
Jewish  tradition,  viz.,  that  the  high-priest  entered  the  sanctaary 
four  times  on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  However,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  fire  might  have  been  carried  into  the  most  holy  place 
on  another  censer,  and  then  transferred  to  the  golden  one  which 
belonged  there.     Comp.  with  the  above,  Ex.  xxx.  10* 

O^  X^h  otSfiMroi,  not  uriikout  blood.  See  Lev.  xvL  14,  15,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  the  blood  of  a  young  bullock  (Lev.  xvi  3) 
and  of  a  goat,  was  brought  into  the  most  holy  [^lace  by  the  high- 
priest,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and  there  sprinkled  seven 
times  upon  the  mercy-seat  and  before  it 

"O  ^r^otfipt^i ....  ayfofifidrw,  which  he  pr€9enied  for  his  own  sins, 
and/or  those  of  thepeopk;  see  Lev.  xvi.  &,  11,  14 — 16.  u^gft^s 
designates  the  act  of  presenting  the  blood  before  the  Lord,  as 
indicated  in  Lev.  xvi.  14 — 16.  That  the  priest  was  to  make 
atonement  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  the  people,  is  expressly  de- 
clared in  the  verses  above  referred  to.  'AymifiArw  Wahl  renders 
sins  of  ignorance.  But  plainly  it  is  not  of  necessity  limited  to  this 
confined  sense.  It  means  /ault,  error,  sin  generally  considered ;  so 
in  Judith  v.  20.  Sirach  xxiii.  2.  li.  19.  Tobit  iii.  3.  1  Mace.  xiii. 
39.  The  LXX  have  sometimes  used  it  to  express  the  Hebrew 
natra,  from  ratb  to  err'.     In  Lev.  iv.  2,  13,  22,  27,  sins  nutbs 

V;'  TT  *  '  w  9  XTJ« 

(through  precipitancy  J  are  mentioned,  and  atonement  is  directed  to 
be  made  for  them  by  sprinkling  blood  before  the  mercy-seat.  Lev. 
iv.  6,  17.  But  this  mode  of  making  atonement,  and  this  limitation 
of  the  kind  of  offences  for  which  it  was  to  be  made  in  this  pe- 
culiar way,  seem  to  have  been  afterwards  changed,  and  limited  in 
a  dififerent  way,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
Lev.  X.  1,  2.  xvi.  1,2.  It  would  seem,  from  Lev.  iv.,  as  if  the 
sins  n^^t£f2I  had  a  special  atonement  made  for  them,  in  the  inner 
sanctuary,  without  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  times  that  tlie 
high-priest  might  go  there.  But  Lev.  xvi.  2  restricted  this  custom ; 
so  that  atonement  for  sin  of  any  kind  was  made  before  the  mercy- 
seat  only  once  in  a  year,  agreeably  to  Ex.  xxx.  10. 

Ver.  8.  ToDro  dfiXovvrog  ....  6d6¥y  the  Holy  Spirit  signifying  this, 
that  the  way  to  the  most  holy  place  was  not  yet  laid  open.  The  Holy 
Spirit  here  mentioned,  is  that  Spirit  which  guided  the  ancient 
prophets ;  which  taught  Moses  what  arrangements  to  make  for  the 
service  of  God;  and  which  signified,  by  these  arrangements,  what 
the  apostle  here  aflSrms.     ToDro  may  be  construed  with  did  under- 
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tood,  and  so  be  translated,  by  this :  so  Ernesti  apd  Dindorf,  his 
rebus;  Storr,  uxxltirch,  whereby.  But  must  not  dta,  in  such  a  sense, 
govern  the  genitive  ?  On  account  of  this  diiRculty,  it  is  preferable 
to  render  it  as  I  have  done. 

Tfi¥  rw  itytuv  6d6v  means,  the  way  to  the  heavenly  or  tipper  sanc^ 
tuary.  Through  Jesus  only,  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  free  access, 
at  all  times,  to  the  mercy-seat  of  heaven ;  oomp.  Eph.  ii.  18.  Heb. 
V.  16.  This  way  was  before  obstructed  by  numerous  ceremonial 
rites,  and  limited  as  to  tiroes  and  persons.  Of  necessity  siieh  was 
the  case: 

*Er/  f^ig  v^nug  ffxnwig  ix'^ltiTfii  otdtftv,  while  the  first  tabernacle  luid  a 
standing ;  i.  e.  so  long  as  the  Jewish  dispensation  lasted,  n^rng 
tfxi}y^;  is  here  used  in  the  general  or  unlimited  sense,  for  the  taber- 
nacle or  temple  with  its  services. 

Ver.  9.  "Urig  craPaCoXii  ,  ,  ,  ,  rhv  htorfix^ra,  which  [has  been]  a  type 
doton  to  the  present  time.  Tla^aCoX^  means  syfnbol,similitudej  image, 
i.  e.  symbolical  representation  of  any  thing  ;  which  is  also  the 
meaning  of  rWo;.  But  in  the  English  language,  type  is  used  not 
for  similitude  merely,  but  for  something  under  the  ancient  covenant, 
which  was  specially  designed  on  the  part  of  Grod  to  be  a  symbol 
of  some  person  or  event,  that  was  to  exist  or  take  place  under  the 
new  one.  Here,  the  preceding  verse  shows  that  the  ancient 
tabernacle  or  temple  was  designed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  a 
symbol,  expressive  of  some  important  traths  that  had  relation  to 
the  New  Testament  dispensation.  Of  course,  the  rendering  of 
^ra^CoX^  by  type^  is  appropriate  to  express  the  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  writer.  £/;  rh  lw<n-7ixSra,  down  to  the  present  time  ; 
tts,  ad,  usque  ad,  see  Wahl  on  tig,  2.  a. 

Ka^  h  dSt^  ....  Xar^uovro,  in  which  obltUions  and  sacrifices  are 
presented,  that  cannot  fidly  accomplish  what  is  needed  fi^r  the  war- 
shipper  in  respect  to  his  conscience.  Kaff  h,  in  which,  during  which, 
viz.,  time :  see  Wahl  on  xard,  No.  2.  Aufd  «  xal  ^<ftai  means, 
offerings  qf  every  hind  which  were  presented  to  God.  For  rsXuSttrai, 
see  on  rO^itasig,  vii.  11.  The  meaning  is, '  To  reader  the  mind  of 
the  worshipper  secure  of  pardon  for  sin,  and  to  produce  that  quiet 
which  was  connected  with  a  well  grounded  persuasion  of  this,  and 
that  moral  purification  which  must  accompany  it.'  We  have  no 
one  word  to  express  all  this  in  English.  I  have  come  as  near  to  it 
as  I  am  able  to  do,  in  the  version  which  I  have  given. 

The  whole  verse  shows  very  plainly,  that  our  epistle  was  written 
while  the  temple  rites  were  still  practised ;  consequently,  before 

2c2 
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A.  D.  70.  But  by  the  phrase  Hv  xai^h  rh  fvicrrix6ru,  tlic  writer 
particularly  alludes  to  the  i^e  then  present,  in  which  the  new  or 
Christian  dispensation  had  begun.  The  whole  sentence  is  as  much 
as  to  say, '  The  Jewish  ritual,  from  the  commencement  of  it  down 
to  the  present  moment,  has  never  been,  and  still  is  not,  any  thing 
more  than  a  type  of  the  Christian  dispensation  which  has  already 
commenced.  All  its  oblations  and  sacrifices  were  ine£fectual,  as  i6 
removing  the  penalty  due  to  sin  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  or  as  to 
procuring  real  peace  of  conscience.' 

Ver.  10.  M6m  M  ^pajuM^i ....  fT/xs/^fva,  being  imposed  f together 
with  meats  and  drinks  and  divers  washings — ordinances  pertaining 
to  the  flesh)  only  until  the  time  of  the  reformation,     A  passage  of 
great  difficulty  in  respect  to  its  grammatical  construction.     Many 
writers  have  referred  hixatdfiMifi  to  the  ^St^  xoi  Su^/o/  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  verse ;  and  then  have  found  difficulty  enough,  (as 
well  they  might,)  in  accounting  for  it  liow  oblations  and  sacrifices 
could  consist  in  meats  and  drinks  and  various  ablutions.     It  seems 
quite  evident,  that  vr.  10  is  designed  to  signify  something  additional 
to  that  which  is  ipentioned  in  vr.  9 ;  while  still  it  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  connected  with  vr.  9,  and  a  continuation  of  it.    'E^i  ^^tafiaa 
....  fitMrrtfffM^g,  I   understand  as  a  clause  qualifying   d/xa/a>/e6a<r/, 
i.  e.  these  words  stand  in  the  place  of  an  adjective  designating 
wherein  the  dtxaioa/iara  consisted;  while  <fa^x6i  supplies  another 
qualification,  denoting  to  what  the  dtxouu/jMct  had  relation,  viz.,  to 
the  flesh  or  external  part  of  man.     Meats  and  drinks  have  respect 
to  food  which  was  deemed  clean  and  unclean,  under  the  Jewish 
dispensation ;  and  not,  as  some  critics  interpret  the  words,  to  the 
meats  and  drinks  offered  to  the  Lord.     Most  evidently  ^<m<ffiMg 
refers  to  the  ceremonial  ablutions  of  the  Jews,  which  were  con- 
cenied  with  external  purification ;  and  ^^tu/iMfft  xai  vSjum^s  plainly 
have  respect  to  the  same  kind  of  purity.     All  this  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  scope  of  the  writer.     He  had  denied  that  the  penalty  due 
to  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  could  be  removed  by  any  of  tlie  temple 
offerings,  vr.  9 ;  and  in  this  verse,  he  denies  that  the  moral  expia- 
tion required  could  be  effected  by  any  or  all  of  the  rites  pertaining 
to  external  purification.     Consequently  there  was,  according  to  him, 
nothing  in  the  Jewish  ritual  which  could  effect  an  atonement  such 
as  die  sinner  needed. 

Thus  far  the  words  of  the  first  clause,  which  by  themselves  are 
not  difficult  to  be  understood.  Next,  for  the  connexion  and  ar- 
rnngeroent  of  the  whole  verse.     This,  as  I  now  view  the  subject. 
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after  a  repeated  and  recent  examination,  may  be  made  out  thus; 
viz.,  include  in  a  parenthesis  M  ^^oifjMfft .  .  .  dixaioSfiatfi  ea^x6{,  and 
consider  it  as  tlirown  in  to  augment  the  effect  of  the  declaration  at 
the  close,  and  then  /Uvov  .  .  •  fiB^t  xa/^oD  dto^6oi<fecag  hxtmifhiva  as  closely 
connected  together  in  sense.    The  whole  will  then  stand  thus;  Obla" 
lions  and  sacrifices  are  offered,  which  cannot  fuUy  accomplish  what 
is  needed  for  the  conscience  of  him  who  perfoi'meth  the  services,  being 
imposed  (togetlher  with  meats  and  drinks  and  diverse  washings — or- 
dinances  pertaining  to  the  flesh)  otdy  until  the  time  of  the  reforma- 
lion, — That  the  words  admit  of  this  conglruction,  is  plain.     'Eflr/, 
wiihy  together  with,  in  addition  to,  (like  the  Hebrew  bjl ,  upon,  con^ 
ceming,  with,  i.  e.  in  addition  to,  etc.,)  is  a  frequent  and  undoubted 
sense  of  the  preposition ;  e.  g.  M  rolroig,  in  addition  to  these  things, 
besides  this;  aXXo;  It*  aXkp,  one  upon  another;  vsx^o/  M  vtx^oTg,  corpses 
upon  corpses,  i.  e.  in  addition  to  corpses ;  see  Passow^s  Lex.  M,  II. 
C.     So  in  the  New  Testament:  '*  Other  five  talents  have  I  gained 
8cr  avrotg,  in  addition  to  them,**  Matt.  xxv.  20 ;  see  other  examples  in 
Bretschneider's  Lex.  M,  II.  S.   So  in  the  Septuagint :  "  Lest  poming 
he  smite  me,  even  the  mother  M  rexvoig,  together  with  the  children/' 
Ex.  xxxii.  11  (12).     "  They  have  devoured  the  mother  kri  nxvotg, 
together  with  the  children/'  Hos.  x.  14. — In  regard  to  the  participle 
mxtifLivoi.  (neuter  gender),  there  is  no  serious  difficulty.     The  im- 
mediate antecedent  is  hS>^6.  n  xai  ^vifsat,  which  take  first  a  feminine 
participle,    viz.,  duy^sva/,  agreeing  with  ^tr/a/,  the  last  of  the  two 
antecedents;  and  then  i^rixsififva,  (for  so  the  best  codices  read,) 
which  agrees  in  form  with  dSj^a  the  first  of  the  two  antecedents. 
Yet,  although  such  a  construction  might  be  vindicated  on  this 
ground,  I  do  not  apprehend  it  is  the  true  ground.     I  regard  s'TixtU 
atwt  (neuter  gender)  as  conformed  to  an  idiom  very  common  in  the 
best  Greek  writers,  e.  g.  in  Plato  and  Thucydides,  according  to 
which,  an  adjective  or  participle,  specially   when  separated  by 
intervening  words,  is  often  put  in  the  neuter  gender,  let  the  ante- 
cedent be  of  whatever  gender  it  may.     So  Matthaei,  remarking  on 
the  change  of  imxiifMita  into  i^ixs/fMvai,  as  made  by  some  critics, 
says:  '' Nulla  causa  corrigendi  erat;  cum  enim  antecederet  d%a 
xai  %ffiou,  pluribus  interpc^itis,  ista  omnia  neutro  genere  complecti 
poterat  Paulus  per  krixtifMva.     Plura  loca  similia  apud  Thucydidem 
reperias.''     He  might  have  added,  apud  Platonem  et  multos  alios, 
I  add  merely,  that  while  Dr  Knapp  and  some  other  critics  of  name 
adopt  the  reading  dixatdfjMro^  instead  of  btxamfjMtsi,  yet  most  codices 
and  versions  have  the  latter-  and  the  latter,  on  the  whole,  seems 
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to  be  altogctlier  preferable.  The  whole  verse,  indeed,  is  not  with- 
out its  difficulties,  even  at  the  best;  but  still,  I  think  the  construc- 
tion now  given  to  be  the  most  facile  and  natural,  and  to  be  less 
liable  to  objections  than  any  other ;  and  in  this  Kuinoel  and  Bloom- 
field  also  unite. 

Ka/^ov  dio^^uafui  plainly  means,  the  time  of  the  gospel dispenrntUm^ 
called  yj^vm  airoxardtftagiugy  in  Acts  iii.  21.  compare  Mai.  iii.  1. 
iv.  5,  e.  Is.  Ixvi.  22.  Ixv.  7.  li.  16. 


CONTENTS, 

Thus  much  for  tlie  dMcription  of  the  ewthly  Ubenmcle  and  its  sacred  utensils,  togatiier 
with  sii  exhibitfoD  of  the  ioefficacy  of  the  whole  in  respect  to  meeting  the  wants  of  sinners, 
and  also  an  avowal  of  their  temporary  nature.  They  were  intended  only  as  the  intruduc- 
tko  t0  a  new  and  better  dispensation.  If  /»»  in  vr.  1  he  regarded  as  in  a  protasit,  then  the 
correlate  ()i)  must  be  sought  in  vr.  11,  where  the  apodotu  begins.  Vr.  1 1  seems  to  be  the 
sequel  to  vr.  1,  and  Is  nearly  related  to  it 

The  writer  now  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  tabernacle  in  which  Christ  officiates,  is  ti 
r-ui9^inT§t,  not  n^fuiuty  like  that  of  the  Jews.  The  antithesis  between  the  oid  and  new 
tabernacles/tlieir  services  and  the  respective  efficacy  of  them,  is  carried  on,  by  the  apostto, 
ttiTough  the  remainder  of  chap,  is.,  sod  down  to  chap.  z.  19. 

Ver.  11.  x^itfrhg  di  ^a^u/ytvifuyos ....  Ayo^m,  bui  Christ  being  come^ 
the  highrjnriest  of  future  blessings.  Xpitrhg  . . .  *«f  aysiP^w^  is  nomi- 
native to  the  verb  i/tf^Ti^f  in  vr.  12.  If  the  dr  here  be  considered  as 
standing  in  relation  to  fuv  in  vr.  1,  this  would  represent  the  whole 
arrangements  of  the  first  temple  or  tabernacle  as  placed  in  antithesis 
to  those  of  a  spiritual  or  heavenly  temple,  with  its  high-priest, 
offering,  etc. ;  which  correqionds  with  the  representation  in  the 

sequel. 

•  A^/f^fu^  rw  fAiXk6vTw  ayaAw,  lit  a  highrpriest  of  good  things  to 
come,  i.  e.  of  blessings  then  future.  The  meaning  is, '  The  high- 
priest  who  procures  blessings  promised  by  the  gospel.'  The  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation  is  the  same  that  is  adopted  in  such  phrases 
as  the  following ;  viz.,  the  God  qf  peace,  i.  e.  who  procures  or  bestows 
peace ;  the  God  qf  consolation,  i.  e.  who  bestows  consolation ;  lAe 
God  of  gracCf  i.  e.  who  bestows  grace;  &^og  rfjg  t^M^g,  i.  q.  A^ro^  njs 
J^Oit^¥  dMgj  etc.  The  genitive  rm  fhO^vTuv  aya&m,  is  genitive  one- 
torn.  Christ  is  here  called  the  highrpriest  who  procures  future 
blessings,  by  way  of  comparison  with  the  Jewish  high-priest,  M^ho 
was  futfirfig,  viii.  6,  or  iyyvog,  vii.  22,  between  God  and  the  people^ 
and  was  the  medium  tlirough  which  blessings  were  procured  from 

God. 

A/A  rtig  /liitfivog  . .  .  .  r?c  xritnug,  through  a  greater  and  more  per- 
fect temple,  not  made  urith  hands,  that  is  not  qf  this  [material]  ere- 
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€ttion.  2x9]M9  here^  as  in  vr.  2,  most  probably  means,  tlic  outer 
apartment  or  court  only  of  the  heavenly  temple.  So  Me  must 
understand  it  if  we  render  bid  through,  as  the  best  commentators 
and  lexicographers  do  in  this  case.  But  to  give  it  material  form 
and  sliape,  would  be  nothing  less  than  to  make  it  p^f/^MiWijro^ ;  al- 
though tlie  writer  of  our  epistle  expressly  says,  it  is^  ou  ;^f /^  o^o/^jrof. 
It  is  unnecessary,  then,  to  inquire  precisely  what  there  is  in  tlie 
heavenly  world,  which  constituted  maierialUer  this  greater  and 
more  perfect  outer  sanctuary,  through  which  Jesus  passed  when 
»}c9i\hv  ifdmu^  fig  rit  dyia,  vr.  13.  The  comparison  is  made  with 
the  high-jnriest  of  the  Jews,  who  passed  through  the  outer  sanctuary 
when  he  entered  into  the  inner  one,  upon  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment. The  probability  is,  that  the  writer  compared  in  his  own 
mind  the  mnbk  heavens,  (through  which  Jesus  passed  in  his  as- 
cension on  high,  iv.  14.  vi.  20.  viii.  1,  2,)  with  the  veil  which 
separated  the  outer  sanctuary  of  the  Jewish  temple  from  the  wner 
one;  the  clonds  or  sky,  which  conceal  the  temple  above  from  our 
view,  being  resembled  to  the  veil  of  the  inner  temple.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  he  explicitly  declares  that  he  does  not  mean  a  material 
sanctuary,  visible  to  the  natural  eye,  and  corresponding  in  this 
respect  to  that  upon  the  earth  ;  for  he  says,  'it  was  ou  ;^f/^ocro/i}ro^* 
And  lest  this  should  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  misapprehension, 
he  adds,  oh  raitrng  rUg  xriotug,  i.  e.  not  o/  the  visibk  material  creation, 
or  not  [like  this  creation]  visible  and  material ;  whicli  is  plainly 
implied  by  fuurt^i. 

The  version  hid  by  Dr  Schulz  and  others  (vermoege,  by  virtue 
of),  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend.     In  what  sense  can  it  be  said, 

that  Christ  tl^X^tv  ifd^et^  tig  rd  dyia,  aiuviav  Xur^^n  iu^dfMVog^  BY  VIR 

TUE  OF  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle  that  was  not  material  f 
which  is  the  same  a^  to  say,  '  He  entered  into  the  adytum  of  the 
tabernacle  above,  by  virtue  of  a  more  perfect  tabernacle.'  What 
or  where  was  this  ?  I  do  not  aver  that  this  has  no  meaning ;  but 
I  confess  my  inability  to  discover  what  the  meaning  is.  It  would 
be  well  for  Dr  Schulz,  who  has  appended  so  many  interrogation 
and  exclamation  points  to  extracts  made  by  him  from  Storr's 
version  of  our  epistle,  and  from  his  notes  upon  it,  to  defend,  or  at 
least  explain,  such  a  version  as  that  >vhich  gives  occasion  to  these 
remarks. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  construction  of  did  in  this  case,  which, 
if  it  might  be  applied,  would  give  a  meaning  that  is  tolerable.  A/a 
is  often  put  before  the  genitive  of  a  noun,  which  indicates  the 
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manner  or  the  circumstances  in  which  a  thing  exists^  or  takes  place, 
or  is  effected ;  as  all  the  lexicons  will  show.  In  2  Cor.  v.  10,  the 
apostle  says,  "  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  in  order  that  every  one  may  receive  r^  hta,  tfufiMroi,  [accord- 
ing to]  the  things  done  IN  the  body.''  Strictly  considered,  however, 
did  does  not  signify  place  here ;  for  di&  aufiarog  means,  in  a  corporeal 
condition.  Now  if  we  render  the  phrase  in  Heb.  ix.  11  thus,  IN  a 
greater  and  more  perfect  temple,  we  should  make  d/a  indicate  the 
place  where  simply.  This  would  afford  a  good  sense,  if  we  could 
philologically  defend  such  a  translation ;  but  I  find  no  sufficient 
authority  to  do  this ;  for  did  is  used  before  nouns  of  place  only  to 
denote  the  place  through  which  or  by  which  one  passes ;  see  Wahl 
on  did  I.  La.  Besides,  the  circumstances  in  which  Christ  entered 
the  most  holy  place,  are  noted  in  vr.  12 ;  so  that  one  would  hardly 
expect  to  find  them  noted  here.  There,  did  is  used  in  a  way  that 
is  not  at  all  uncommon ;  e.  g.  '  Christ  entered  the  eternal  sanctuary, 

ou  di*  aS^rog  r^dyuv  xai  lUt^m^  but  did  roD  Idm  aiiMurni,    But  I  Cannot 

see  how  did  fuJZfiwg  kmI  n>^iwe^g  (fxmg  can  be  here  construed  as  in- 
dicating the  circumstances  in  which^  or  the  means  by  which,  Christ 
entered  the  eternal  sanctuary.  It  is  not  associated  by  tlie  writer 
with  di*  atfjMTog  r^dyw  and  did  rvj  id/ou  dlfiMros,  as  the  particles  before 
these  phrases  clearly  show.  Nor  does  the  sense  of  the  passage  per- 
mit this;  for  what  would  be  the  sense  of  saying,  'By  means  of  a 
more  perfect  tabernacle,  Christ  entered  into  the  sanctuary  of  [the 
same]  tabernacle  ?*  I  see  no  tolerable  way,  therefore,  of  construing 
the  passage,  but  by  joining  did  .  ,.,  exmg  with  s/d^x^s,  and  construing 
it  as  I  have  done  in  the  version.  Compare  the  like  usage  of  did, 
in  Matt.  ii.  12.  vii.  13.  viii.  28.  xii.  1,  43.  Mark  xi.  16.  Luke  iv. 
30.  v.  19.  xviL  IL  Acts  ix.  25. 

Ver.  12.    Ovde  di  difjMTOi rd  clyia,  not  with  the  blood  of  goats, 

and  of  builocks,  but  with  his  oum  blood,  he  entered  once  for  all  into 
the  sanctuary,  .  The  Jewish  high-priest,  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment, carried  with  him  into  the  inner  sanctuary,  (1)  The  blood  of 
a  bullock,  which  he  sprinkled  upon  the  mercy-seat.  Lev.  xvi.  14. 
(2)  The  blood  of  a  goat,  which  Tie  also  sprinkled  upon  the  mercy- 
seat.  Lev.  xvi.  16.  Christ  did  not  carry  with  him  into  the  heavenly 
sanctuary  the  blood  of  bullocks  and  goats,  in  order  to  make  atonement ; 
but  he  presented  his  own  blood  tliere,  in  order  to  make  expiation. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood  literally;  for  as  the  sanctuary 
itself  was  ou  ra{m/ig  rijg  xrictug  or  ou  -xti^niY^rag,  SO  the  Saviour's  blood 
which  was  shed  upon  Calvary,  >vas  not  literally  taken  and  carried 
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by  him  into  the  heavenly  temple.  All  that  is  material,  is  only  a 
figure  or  emblem  of  that  which  is  spiritual  or  heavenly.  That  dtd 
before  ai/imrog  means  with,  cum,  21 ,  is  quite  clear  from  the  nature  of 
the  case ;  and  that  did  has  such  a  meaning,  is  clear  from  compari- 
son with  Lev.  xvi.  14,  15.  1  Cor.  xvi.  3.  2  Cor.  ii.  4.  Rom.  ii.  27. 
xiv.  20.  viii.  25.  Heb.  xii.  1  ;  compare  in  vs.  22,  25  below, 
the  equivalent  phrase  h  cufLan.  A£  is  adversative,  but,  when  it 
follows  a  negative  particle  such  as  ohbi  inhere.  *E(pd'xa^  means  here, 
once /or  all,  once  only. 

Aiuviav  TjjT^dtm  ev^dfiivog,  obtaining  eternal  redemption.  Eh^/Lsvog  is 
not  an  Attic  form  of  the  1  aorist  middle.  It  seems  to  be  an 
Alexandrine  form  of  the2  aorist  middle  voice  made  after  the  analogy 
of  the  2  aorist  active  tu^a ;  see  Winer's  Gramm.  sect.  13.  1.  ed.  3. 
Eu^iitxu  often  means  to  obtain  or  acquire  any  thing.  Here  the  act 
of  entering  the  eternal  sanctuary  and  presenting  his  own  blood,  is 
considered  as  the  means  by  which  the  eternal  redemption  of  sinners 
is  obtained  or  accomplished.  Avr^utrig,  in  the  New  Testament, 
means  liberation  or  redemption  ;  i.  e.  liberation  fix)m  the  penalty  due 
to  sin,  or  redemption  from  the  bondage  and  penalty  of  sin.  It  is 
called  aimiav,  because  the  redemption  obtained  is  eternal  in  its  con- 
sequences, or  because  it  is  liberation  from  a  penalty  which  is  eternal 
and  an  introduction  to  a  state  of  endless  happiness.  The  \urg<a<rig 
effected  by  Christ  needs  no  repetition ;  when  once  made,  the  con- 
sequences are  eternal :  as  we  may  see  in  ix.  24 — 28.  x.  1,2, 1 1 — 14. 

Ver.  13.  £/  yd^  rh  aJfiM  ....  x€xotvufLsvovg,  for  if  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  qf  goats  ;  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean.  The 
yd^  here  introduces  a  clause  which  assigns  the  reason  why  the 
blood  of  Christ  should  be  so  efficacious  as  to  procure  eternal  re- 
demption. The  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  as  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  purification  or  expiation,  is  described  in  Lev.  xvi.  14, 
15.  It  was  also  shed  on  other  occasions  as  a  sin-offering.  Lev.  i. 
2 — 5>  10,  11.  Tah^(riv,  in  our  verse,  corresponds  with  fUisy^m  in  vr. 
12.  Both  words  mean  a  buUock  or  a  beeve ;  and  the  Septuagint 
employ  both  Greek  words  to  translate  the  Hebrew  ^S\t}  and  "IE). 
E  g.  rah^g  for  ^V  in  Gen.  xlix.  6,  and  for  "15  in  Gen.  xxxii.  16  [15]; 
ti6€)(t^g  for  ^S}1}  in  Prov.  xv.  17,  and  for  yB  in  Lev.  iv.  3 — 5. 

27od&;  dafLduug  x.  r.  X.  See  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  ashes  were  prepared,  in  Num.  xix.  2 — 9.  In  the  last  verse, 
the  ashes  are  directed  to  be  kept  /or  a  water  qf  uncleanness,  "^ 
Tfl) ,  i.  e.  to  be  mixed  with  water  which  was  to  be  sprinkled  on  the 
unclean,  that  they  might  be  purified.     It  is  also  CdUed,  in  the  same 
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verse^  JIKZDrT ,  a  sin-offeriiig,  or,  as  our  English  version  has  it>  a 
purification  from  sin;  meaning  a  means  qf  purification.  So  in 
Num.  xix.  13»  20,  the  person  who  had  defiled  himself,  and  neglected 
to  have  tlie  iTTJ  ^D  sprinkled  upon  him,  is  pronounced  unclean. — 
Storr  applies  |ayr/^ou<ra  to  oiUfiKt,  as  well  as  to  ctrMg.  But,  setting 
aside  the  difficulty  of  the  grammatical  construction  as  to  concord, 
it  does  not  appear,  that  the  sprinkling  of  blood  upon  the  unclean 
was  a  usual  part  of  the  Levitical  rites  of  purification.  The  blood  was 
sprinkled  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  on  Ihe  horns  of  the  altar,  and 
poured  out  before  the  altar.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of  the  con- 
struction which  he  adopts;  for  the  sense  is  unembarrassed,  if  we 
follow  tlic  usual  grammatical  construction.  'Pavr/^oudtt  i8,\indeed, 
feminine,  and  (s<xMi  masculine.  But  such  anomalies  in  concord  are 
very  common  in  Hebrew,  see  Gramm.  sect.  189.  5,  6.  Besides,  as 
the  latter  noun  here  (dctfu£Xfw()  is  feminine,  it  happens,  as  in  some 
other  cases  of  tlie  like  nature,  that  the  grammatical  concord,  as  to 
gender,  is  regulated  by  the  latter  of  two  nouns  in  regimen. 

'Ayi6^u  ....  xa^a^^ra,  sanctifies  in  respect  to  external  purification. 
'Ay/a^ei,  used  in  respect  to  external  rites,  denoted  that  the  person 
rendered  d/ia^^^svo^  was  clean  or  purified  from  all  ritual  uncleanness, 
i.  e.  that  he  ha  i  performed  all  the  necessary  rites  of  external  puri- 
fication, so  tluit  he  could  draw  near  to  God  as  a  worshipper,  in  a 
regular  manner.  Thus  much,  our  author  avers,  was  accomplished 
by  the  ceremonial  rites  of  the  law.  If  so,  then  greater  efficacy  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  sacrifice  made  by  Christ;  as  he  proceeds 
to  declare. 

Ver.  14.  Hofffft  fiaXKov ....  i^6J¥,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood 
of  Christ,  who  by  an  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to 
God,  purify  our  consciences  from  dead  v>orhs.  In  vs.  11,  12,  Christ 
is  represented  as  entering  the  heavenly  sanctuary  with  his  own 
bbxxt,  in  order  to  expiate  the  sins  of  his  people  or  to  procure  X6r^«0'iv 
for  them,  i.  e.  deliverance  from  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law.  It 
is  then  in  the  heavenly  world,  in  the  tabernacle  tu^made  unth  hands, 
that  the  offering  of  our  great  high-priest  is  made.  There  he  pre- 
sented himself  as  the  victim  that  had  been  slain,  x.  10 — 12.  i.  3. 
vii.  27.  Rev.  v.  9.  Eph.  v.  2;  and  there  his  blood  that  had  been 
shed,  is  virtually  offered  to  make  atonement;  not  literally  but 
spiritually,  i.  e.  in  a  manner  congruous  with  the  spiritual  temple  in 
which  he  ministers. 

Theophylact  thus  explains  this  difficult  passage :  Oux  af;^/i^eu^  r/; 
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&Wa  dsa  7vsu/ctaro(  a  i  u  v  t  o  u,  uan  xai  r^y  X"^*^  ^^'  ^^'^  avokur^Mm 

dtcuu¥it,ii¥,  i.  e.  "  110  Iiigh-priest  made  an  offering  of  Christ,  but  he 
of  himself;  and  this,  not  by  fire,  as  the  heifers  [were  ofifered],  but 
by  an  eternal  Spirit,  so  that  he  might  render  grace  and  redemption 
eternal."  Whether  he  means  divine  influence  or  the  divine  Spirit, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  decide.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  meant  the  former,  and  if  so,  he  seems  to  have  adopted  the  same 
sentiment  with  the  more  recent  and  able  interpreters  of  our  epistle. 
See  in  Excursus  XVIII, 

'Eaur6¥  ^goaiinyxi.  The  apostle  seems  to  use  ffu/ict,  6avr6v,  and  cJ/mu, 
as  equivalent  in  regard  to  the  sacrifice  which  Christ  offered ;  see 
and  compare  Heb.  i.  3.  x.  10.  ix.  12, 14.  x.  19.  ix.  26.  The  reason 
of  these  different  expressions,  may  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
Jewisli  ritual.  When  the  blood  of  an  animal  was  presented  before 
God,  in  order  to  make  atonement,  the  body  was  also  consumed  by 
iii'e,  so  that  the  whole  was  offered  in  sacrifice.  See  Lev.iv.  6 — 12, 
17 — 21.  The  use  of  either  of  the  three  words,  ou^fjut,  iavroy,  oJ/ia, 
as  designating  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  implies  all  that  would  be 
designated  by  employing  the  whole  of  them ;  i.  e.  when  his  bbod 
was  shed,  his  body  was  slain,  i.  e.  he  himself  wsls  slain. 

"Am^wju^ov,  spotless,  an  evident  allusion  to  the  Jewish  victims,  which 
were  required  to  be  without  spot  or  blemish.  No  other  could  be 
accepted  of  God.  So  Christ,  who  was  *'  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
and  separate  from  sinners,"  vii.  26,  was  ofjMfji^v,  i.  e.  a  perfect  vic- 
tim, a  lawful  or  acceptable  one  in  the  highest  sense. 

KaM^iiTr^¥  auvtidtim  iifMiv  dirh  vsx^m  t^w,  shall  purify  OUT  conscience 
from  deadly  works,  Ko^a^ieris  the  Attic  future  for  ruikL^i^u  Suyi/dijAv 
does  not  mean  simply  the  conscience  as  a  faculty  of  the  soul,  but 
the  mitid  or  conscious potoer  of  man,  i.e.  the  internal  or  moral  man. 
Nsx^ofy  in  such  cases  usually  means  deadly,  i.  e.  having  a  deadly, 
destructive,  condemning  power.  This  may  be  the  meaning  here ; 
and  so  it  is  more  usually  taken,  and  so  I  have  translated  it.  But 
as  in  vr.  13  the  writer  had  made  mention  of  the  ashes  of  a  heifer, 
as  one  of  the  means  of  effecting  external  purification  ;  and  since, 
in  Num.  xix.  11 — 19,  these  ashes  are  described  as  particularly  in- 
tended to  cleanse  those  who  had  been  polluted  by  the  touch  of  dead 
bodies;  may  it  not  be  supposed,  that  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  t«rm 
¥ix^Si¥  here  to  that  fact  ?  Dead  works,  in  this  sense,  would  be  such 
as  pollute  the  soul,  as  dead  bodies  did  the  persons  of  the  Jews. — 
Dead  works,  tliiui,  may  mean  sinful  works ;  for  it  is  from  the  pol- 
lution of  sin,  that  the   blood  of  Jesus  cleanses.     Any  one  who 
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cliooscs,  can  adopt  this  sense,  which  is  capable  of  philological  jus- 
tification. 

E/^  rh  >jx.r^t\iuv  ^g^  ^c!;m,  50  that  We  may  serve  the  living  God ; 
another  allusion  to  tlie  Jewish  ritual.  Before  persons,  under  the 
ancient  dispensation,  could  present  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  acceptably,  they  must  have  been  subjected  to  ceremonial 
purification.  What  thi^  prefigured,  the  blood  of  Jesus  effects.  It 
takes  away  the  sinner's  moral  pollution,  i.  e.  Clirist  removes  the 
penalty  to  which  lie  was  obnoxious,  and  sanctifies,  by  his  Spirit, 
the  soul  of  the  penitent  sinner ;  and  thus  he  may  draw  near  to  God, 
and  offer  him  an  acceptable  service.  lie  is  clean  in  a  sense  as  mucli 
higher  than  the  Israelite  was,  who  had  purified  himself  only  exter- 
nally^ as  the  efficacy  of  Jesus'  blood  is  greater  than  that  of  goats 
and  bullocks. 

Ver.  1 5.  Kal  bia  rouro  ....  i<frh,  on  tliis  account  alsOy  he  is  the  me- 
diator of  a  new  covenant,  A  passage  about  which  much  difficulty 
has  arisen,  and  a  variety  of  interpretations  have  been  proposed.  A/a 
roDro,  I  understand  as  referring  to  the  sentiment  in  vr.  14.  The 
sentiment  stands  thus:  'As  Jewish  sacrifices  rendered  the  offerer 
externally  clean ;  so  the  blood  of  Christ  purifies  the  moral  or  inter- 
nal man,  and  removes  the  consequences  of  sin.  On  this  account 
(d/a  roUro),  i.  e.  because  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  produces  an  effect 
such  as  the  Jewish  sacrifices  did  not,  he  may  be  justly  called  the 
mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  differing  greatly  from  the  old,'  Comp. 
Heb.  viii.  6—8,  13.  vii.  15—19. 

A/a^x9}^  xa/vS;  fi,€cirri^  means  tliC  mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  or 
the  internuntius,  ^K^O,  who,  so  to  speak,  negotiated  such  a  cove- 

nant  between  God  and  man.  See  Gal.  iii.  1 9,  where  Moses  is  called 
the  fLSfftrrig  of  the  former  covenant,  in  a  like  sense.  And  the  use  of 
the  word  fiiairm  here,  shows  that  8ta$7ixfi  in  the  present  verse  must 
mean  covenant,  and  not,  as  a  few  have  maintained,  testament;  for 
what  has  a  mediator,  as  such,  to  do  with  a  testament  ?  Let  the 
reader  turn  back  and  compare  viii.  6  seq.,  and  he  must  be  satisfied 
respecting  the  sense  here  given  to  biaOf^xn* 

'  But  of  what  avail,'  the  Hebrews  here  would  very  naturally 
inquire, '  can  this  new  covenant  be  to  all  those,  who  have  lived  in 
former  ages  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  ?  You  affirm  that  the 
ritual  of  the  Mosaic  law  had  no  power  to  remove  the  spiritual 
penalty  of  guilt ;  do  the  patriarchs,  then,  and  prophets,  and  just 
men  of  past  ages,  still  lie  under  the  imputation  of  the  sins  which 
they  committed  ?'     By  no  means,  answers  the  ajiosHe.     A  new  and 
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better  covenant  than  llic  Mosaic  one  has  been  instituted^  under 
which  real  spiritual  pardon  for  offences  is  obtained,  which  enures 
to  them,  as  well  as  to  us  at  the  plesent  time. 

'O^ui  X.  r.  X.,  so  thai  the  death  [of  Christ]  Aavi^  taken  place  to 
redeem  fiom  the  punishment  due  to  transgressions  [committed]  tmder 
the  ancient  covenant,  those  who  have  been  called  might  be  made  par^ 
takers  of  promised  eternal  blessings.  Qavdrov  means  the  death  of 
Christ.  Tuv  ra^lSdtnojv  means  here  the  effects  of  transgression,  L  e. 
punishment,  penalty ;  just  as  the  Hebrew  ilM^  and  T^  mean  not 
only  sin,  but  the  penalty  due  to  it.  O/  xBxXnM'sm  (like  JxXsxro/) 
means,  those  who  are  ccdledf  invited,  viz.,  to  an  actual  participation 
of  the  heavenly  inlieritance.  It  is  of  course  understood,  that  only 
those  who  are  pious  have  such  an  inheritance  promised  to  them. 
Comp.  x\fi<fiojg  hrov^vm  ^m^oi,  in  Heb.  iii.  J.  O/  xexXf^fiivot  here 
refers  to  just  men  who  lived  in  the  times  which  preceded  the  gos- 
pel dispensation  or  new  covenant ;  as  the  antecedent  member  of 
the  verae  clearly  shows.  T?;  oLsuvtou  xXfi^owfjJag,  as  a  genitive  depends 
on  i^a/yyt>Jav,  not  On  xsxXij/etlvoi,  although  such  a  separation  is  some- 
what unusual ;  see  on  vr.  16,  ^dvarov  ....  dta^ifLmv.  'ETayyeTJavis 
best  translated  here,  as  in  vi.  12,  15,  17.  x.  36.  xi.  13,  etc.,  pro- 
mised blessings  or  proffered  good*  The  inheritance  is  called  eternal 
(atuviou),  because  the  blessings  procured  by  a  Saviour's  blood  fyv 
those  who  lived  under  the  ancient  dispensation,  are  of  a  spiritual 
eternal  nature;  see  vr.  12.  Such  blessings  could  not  be  attained 
by  any  of  the  rites  of  the  old  covenant ;  it  is  only  by  viilue  of 
what  is  done  under  the  new,  by  Jesus,  that  the  ancient  worthies 
came  to  the  possession  of  them. 

The  sentiment  which  this  verse  contains,  respecting  the  efficacy 
of  atoning  blood  in  regard  to  the  sins  of  preceding  ages,  has  an  ex- 
act parallel  in  Rom.  iii.  25;  where  the  blood  of  Christ  is  declar- 
ed, by  Paul,  to  have  procured  n)ir  'xa^tsiv  rm  'r^v/iywirm  a/ia^/iarw, 

tJie  remission  of  sins  committed  in  preceding  times,  as  is  plain  from 
the  antithesis  (rfjv  vZv  xou^(p)  in  the  following  verse.  Both  passages 
compared,  form  a  striking  coincidence  of  a  peculiar  sentiment, 
which  is  no  where  else  so  clearly  and  dii*ectly  asserted. 

Ver.  16.  •obtou  7^^  hia^nxv^ ....  bio^ifMfov,for  where  there  is  a  tes- 
tament, (i.  e.  where  a  testament  becomes  complete,  i^^n,  is  valid), 
the  death  of  the  testator  must  take  place.  The  sense  given  to  ^/a^^x9} 
here,  viz.,  testament  or  will,  is  beyond  all  doubt  consonant  with  the 
nsns  loquendi  of  the  Greeks ;  although  in  the  Septuagint  and  New 
Testament  no  example  of   this  usage    occure,  excepting   in  the 
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present  passage.  All  the  lexicons  will  supply  proof  that  the  mean- 
ing testament  is  a  common  one  in  classical  Greek,  and  Kuinoel  (in 
loc.)  has  quoted  abundantly  to  this  purpose ;  which,  however, 
seems  to  be  superfluous.  The  Hebrew  n^3,  however,  never  has 
the  sense  of  testament.  The  real  generic  and  original  meaning  of 
hio&n%7/i  is  arrangement,  disposition,  or  disposal  of  any  thing. 
Hence  secondarily,  will,  testament,  also  compact,  covenant,  league^ 
agreement,  etc.  The  ya^  here  is  before  a  clause  Introduced  for 
additional  confirmation  or  illustration.  The  occasion  of  here  in- 
troducing d/aS4x9}  in  the  new  sense  of  testament,  is  stated  in  the 
summary  prefixed  to  chap.  iv.  14,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred ; 
p.  858  above.  The  whole  comparison  of  testaments  (hia&n*ou) 
among  men,  which  confer  a  valid  title  to  an  inheritance,  vis.  16,  17, 
seems  evidently  to  spring  from  the  mention  of  Chiist's  death  in  the 
preceding  veree,  and  of  the  confirmation  thereby  of  the  believer's 
title  to  a  heavenly  inheritance.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Brethren, 
regard  it  not  as  strange,  that  the  death  of  Christ  should  have  given 
assurance  of  promised  blessings  to  believers — should  have  ratified 
the  new  hia^nxri  of  which  he  is  the  author ;  other  ho^vixau  are  rati- 
fied by  the  death  of  their  respective  testators,  and  only  in  this  way/ 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  show,  that  even  the  ancient  covenant, 
though  it  could  not  be  called  a  d/a^jjx^}  in  all  respects  so  well  as  the 
new  one,  was  still  ratified  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the  new  one, 
viz.,  by  blood  the  emblem  of  death,  vs.  18 — 22. 

As  the  mode  of  illustration  or  comparison,  in  vs.  16,  17,  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  sense  of  the  Greek  word  hio^r^%%,  and  is  not 
supported  by  any  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  n^3,  if  the  sense  above 
put  upon  htt^rixn  be  well  grounded,  it  must  be  plain  that  our  epistle 
was  originally  written  in  Greek,  and  not  in  Hebrew,  as  some  of 
the  ancient  and  a  few  of  the  modern  critics  have  supposed. 

<l>f^(T^a/  in  the  sense  of  intervening,  happening,  taking  ptace^ 
(which  seems  to  be  necessarily  attached  to  it  here,)  has,  perhaps, 
no  exact  parallel  either  in  classic  or  sacred  usage.  The  old  Latin 
version,  and  many  modem  critics,  have  rendered  fi^soda/.as  given 
above ;  but  Emesti,  Valckenaer,  and  Kuinoel,  deny  that  this  sense 
can  be  confirmed  by  any  ancient  testimony.  Grotius  renders  it 
by  the  verb  expecto  ;  some  others  by  in  medium  afferri;  Kypke, 
annunciari,  indicari;  Bretschneider  ( in  Lex.)  Jerri  sermone,  i.  e.  to 
be  announced  or  shown ;  Carpzoff  and  Kuinoel,  insequi.  But  al- 
though examples  of  exact  conformity  in  usage  may  be  wanting  in 
the  classics,  yet,  as  it  seems  to  me,  I  here  arc  cases  sufficiently  near 
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to  the  sense  which  I  have  given  to  the  word,  to  justify  such  a 
translation ;  e.  g.  tZ  or  xaxu^  (ps^et^at  means,  to  happen^  turn  out,  or 

take  place,  well  or  ill ;  rd^  ir^yfjM.ra,  xaxug  pi^irai,  and  tu  fi^trat  i 

ytu^ia,  (Xen.),  things  happen  badly,  the  husbandry  turns  out  well. 
Analogical  with  this  is  the  meaning  of  rh  pi^¥  destiny,  rh  ft^fitm, 
sors,  fortune.  Or  if  one  is  not  satisfied  with  these  analogies,  he 
may  adopt  the  sense  of  f  c^odai  in  the  passive,  and  render  it  should 
be  suffered,  borne,  a  common  sense  of  the  word ;  or  should  be  intro- 
duced, i.  e.  be  interposed ;  or  be  accomplished,  i.  e^  happen  or  be 
brought  about. 

If  the  reader  finds  any  difficulty  in  admitting  in  vr.  15,  the  wide 
separation  of  imcyytyjav  and  xkti^ovo/i/ag,  he  Mrill  now  perceive  a 
separation  of  the  same  nature,  in  respect  to  ^dvarov  and  ita^tfiivov, 
about  the  relation  of  which  no  possible  doubt  can  be  rationally  en- 
tertained. In  regard  to  this  last  word,  it  is  a  participle  (used  as  a 
noun)  of  aorist  2.  middle  voice,  and  means  testator. 

Ver.  17.  A/a^x9}  yk^  M  hx^T;  jSsj^a/a,  Jbr  a  testament  is  valid,  in 
respect  to  those  who  are  dead.  'Ecr/  is  not  unfrequenlly  employed 
to  denote  qftery  viz.,  in  respect  to  time  ;  e.  g.  Acts  xi.  19,  M  in^dvtff, 
qfier  the  time  of  Stephen,  as  Wahl  renders  it;  and  so  Mark  vi.  52, 
M  rofi  cH^iug,  after  the  loaves,  i.  e.  the  miraculous  feeding  of  several 
thousands  with  them.  But  these  cases  are  not  altogether  clear. 
In  classic  authors,  however,  M  rwtrfiT^  means,  postea;  so  M  mf\(p 
rf  AaMfjudi,  after  Ikmdamis  became  blind,  Lucian  in  Tox.  See  Vi- 
gerus,  p.  620,  Matthiae,  Section  584.  In  accordance  with  this 
usage,  many  critics  have  translated  the  phrase  under  consideration 
tlius :  a  testament  is  valid  after  men  are  dead,  or  after  death.  This, 
no  doubt,  gives  the  general  sentiment  of  the  passage;  but  after  all, 
the  explanation  of  M  nx^a  in  this  way  is  somewhat  forced,  and  I 
prefer  that  given  in  the  translation,  which  conveys  the  like  sense. 
Or  the  phrase  may  be  construed  in  this  way,  viz.,  M  wx^oTt,  inter-- 
ventu  mortis  testatorum.  So  Kuinoel ;  and  this  comes  in  effect  to 
the  meaning  which  I  have  given  of  M;  which  is  often  employed 
when  joined  with  the  dative,  in  expressing  the  condition  in  or  under 
which  any  thing  takes  place  or  happens ;  e.g.  i^i  vn^tfft  f^t  ri^vrixtVf 
he  died  whilst  or  when  I  was  a  child.  So  here:  'a  testament  is 
valid  when  they  [the  testators]  are  dead/ 

Those  who  render  dtc^xfi  in  vs.  16,  17,  by  the  word  covenant, 
construe  nx^  here  as  applicable  to  de€ul  sacrifices,  i.  e.  victims 
slain  in  order  to  confirm  a  covenant.  But  it  is  a  conclusive  objec- 
tion to  this  exegesis,  that  nx^6^  never  means  the  dead  carcase  of  an 
animal,  but  the  corpse  of  a  human  being. 
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'E^si .  .  .  Sia^sfiiwg,  sifice  it  is  of  no  avail  while  the  testator  is  liv- 
ing. Ml)  'sron  is  stronger  than  the  simple  negative  fitj ;  and  one 
might  well  translate,  since  it  is  of  no  avail  at  all.  *l<%u6/,  here  first 
expressed,  seems  to  be  implied  after  dta^rixri  in  vr.  16. 

The  amount  of  the  comparison  in  vs.  16,  17,  is,  as  before  stated, 
that  as  dia^rixat  (testaments)  among  men  are  ratified  by  death,  90 
did  the  death  of  Christ  (which  the  writer  IiJid  just  mentioned,  vr. 
15)  ratify  the  new  dsa^rixfi  which  he  made,  and  give  a  valid  title  to 
the  heirs  wlio  were  to  receive  the  inheritance. 

The  reader  should  know,  before  vs.  16,  17  are  dismissed,  that 
not  a  few  commentators  of  distinction  have  rendered  d/oSigxi]  cove- 
nant here,  as  well  as  in  vr.  15 ;  e.  g.  Pierce,  Michaelis,  Maeknight, 
Steudel,  Scholefield,  and  others;  and  Mr  Bloomfield,  in  his  recent 
work,  pronounces  this  opinion  probable.*  My  difficulties  in  ad- 
mitting it  are  insuperable;  and  tliey  may  now  be  very  summarily 
stated.  1.  It  is  yet  to  be  made  out,  that  no  covenants  were  valid, 
except  those  made  by  the  intervention  of  sacrifices.  Most  clearly 
these  were  exhibited  only  in  covenants  of  a  peculiarly  solemn  and 
important  nature.  See  Ruth  iv.  7.  Deut  xxv.  7.  9.  Gen.  xxiij.  16. 
xxiv.  9,  etc.  The  proposition  is  too  general  here  (Jkrou  dia^xai)  to 
admit  of  limitation  merely  to  covenants  of  a  special  nature.  Jilven 
in  regard  to  them,  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  sacrificial  rite, 
specially  in  latter  times,  was  deemed  to  be  necessary.  Where  is 
this  seen,  in  solemn  compacts  and  treaties  so  often  made,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles?  An  oath  is  the 
general  sanction.  2.  ^ar^nfu  and  dta^sfievog  cannot  properly  be 
rendered  mediate  and  mediating  sacrifice.  They  have  no  such 
meaning  any  where  else.  Aia^efitvog  must  mean  either  a  testator, 
or  else  a  contractor,  i.  e.  one  of  two  covenanting  pai'ties.  But  where 
is  the  death  of  a  pei*son  covenanting,  made  necessary  in  order  to 
confirm  the  covenant?  3.  ^ix^Tg  me'dus  only  dead  men ;  but  iTi^n 
surely  were  not  sacrificed  by  the  Jews,  as  a  mediating  sacrifice  in 
order  to  confirm  a  covenant.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  support 
the  exegesis  of  Pierce  and  others,  in  the  way  of  philologiccd  arga- 
ment. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  the  writer  could  insert  yd^  in  vr.  16,  unless 
he  viewed  it  as  closely  connected  with  vr.  15,  and  as  assigning  a 
ground  or  reason  of  the  sentiment  there  stated ;  my  answer  is,  that 

**  Several  letters  from  three  or  four  highly  esteemed  friends,  have  vindicated  the  like 
sense  and  commended  to  me  a  review  of  this  subject.  I  thank  them  most  sincerely  for  their 
suggestions  and  their  kin4  feelings ;  and  I  trust  they  will  see  in  the  remarks  now  made, 
that  I  have  investigated  anew  the  whole  subject.  I  trust  also  that  they  will  be  satisfiod  with 
my  present  views,  when  ihey  liavc  weighed  my  reasons  for  them. 
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there  {s  a  connexion.  Td^,  in  vr.  16,  introduces  a  clauao,  which  is 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  what  is  stated  in  the  preceding  veree,  viz., 
that  the  death  of  Christ  secured  redemptioii  for  the  heirs  of  salva- 
tion. But  this  illustration  is  borrowed  from  a  meaning  of  diaSixn 
different  from  that  which  the  writer  had  already  given,  although 
equally  well  authoriased,  viz.,  tesiament.  It  is  as  much  as  if  he  had 
said  thus:  <  The  death  of  Christ  ihakes  sure  the  promise ;  /or  (yAf) 
if  I  should  make  the  appeal  to  ha^%n  in  its  other  senge,  that  of 
testament  as  well  as  of  covenant,  we  may  say  that  the  death  of  a 
testator  confirms,  instead  of  invalidating,  the  favours  he  designs  to 
bestow.  So  it  is  with  the  death  of  Christ.  Instead  of  frustrating 
the  purposes  of  his  ^a^xn,  it  has  fully  ratified  ami  established 
them.' 

Verses  16,  17,  I  take  to  be  a  parenthesis,  containing  a  foreible 
illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  thrown  in  h  ca^^. 
Verse  18  I  understand  as  resuming  the  subject,  in  the  shape  in 
which  vr.  15  left  it. 

Ver.  18.  *0^6y  ovd* .  •  •  eyxixoLivt^tat^wkerefifre  neither  CteySr^^  [cove- 
nant] loaa  ratted  without  blood.  The  course  of  thought,  as  it 
stands  connected  witli  vr.  15,  seems  to  be  this  : '  The  new  covenaiil; 
of  redemption  from  sin,  was  sanctioned  by  the  death  of  Jesus; 
consequently,  or  wherefore  (fhv),  the  old  covenant,  which  was  to 
be  a  type  of  the  new,  was  sanctioned  by  the  blood  of  victims.' 
'Ohv,  wherefore^  qwxre,  qua  ratUme  ;  but  the  usual  meaning  Ss  whence, 
in  respect  to  place.  The  verb  J/xa/vi^Ai  usually  means  to  renew,  to 
consecrate,  to  dedicate,  etc.;  but  here,  although  the  sense  of  conse- 
crating would  answer  well,  it  seems  more  appropriate  to  render  it 
ratified;  so  Chrysostom,  jSiCo/a  yiyM\  Theophylact,  n)ir  ol^^v  rng 
gvard^ug  xoU  r^g  fiiCaidariug  eXaCi ;  Syriac  version,  cor^rmed.  Thus 
the  old  covenant,  ratified  by  the  effusion  and  sprinkling  of  blood, 
was  typical  of  the  new,  which  was  ratified  and  made  sure  by  the 
Uood  of  Jesus  its  mediator.  It  was  merely  the  blood  of  animals 
slain,  which  sanctioned  the  old  and  typical  covenant ;  it  was  Jesus* s 
own  blood  whidi  sanctioned  the  new  covenant,  establiriied  upon 
better  promises  than  the  ancient  one  held  out 

In  this  way  of  interpretation,  v&  16,  17  are  to  be  considered  as 
a  parenthesisi  the  matter  of  which  merely  amplifies  and  illustrates 
the  declaration  contained  in  vr.  15. 

Ver.  19.  AaKr^hi^ni  yd^  ^rd^ng  •  .  .  .  rjD  "Kxifi,  for  when,  according  to 
the  law,  all  the  commandment  had  been  recited  by  Moses  to  all  the 
people.    Tag  introduces  a  confirmation  of  vr.  1 8.    The  ^d^ng  ivroX^i 

2d 
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to  which  reference  is  here  made,  means  the  statutes  contained  in 
Ex.  XX — xxiii.  These  Moses  first  recited  memoriter  to  the  people, 
after  they  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  the  Lord  at  Sinai, 
Ex.  xxiv.  3.  He  then  wrote  them  down,  Ex.  xxiv.  4 ;  and  after- 
wards, on  occasion  of  solemnly  renewing  the  covenant  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to.  obedience,  he  again  recited  them  from  the  book  of 
the  law  (TTnan  *lSp),  Ex.  xxiv.  7.     KarA  ¥6fiAv  may  mean  here, 

according,  to  the  written  law,  i.  e.  just  as  the  ivrok^  was  in  the  book 
of  the  law.  But  96/ao¥  more  probably  refers  to  the  command  received 
by  Moses,  to  communicate  to  the  people  the  laws  given  to  him, 
although  this  command  is  not  recorded  in  the  Scripture ;  in  which 
case  the  meaning  would  be,  that  agreeably  to  the  divine  command 
Moses  read  all  the  law  to  the  assembled  nation. 

AaCeuy  r6  a7/Mx ....  f^|aiT/ff6,  taking  the  blood  of  bullocks  and  of  goats, 
with  water  and  scarkt  wool  and  hyssop,  he  sprinkled  both  the  book 
and  all  the  people.  This  passage  has  occasioned  no  small  perplexity 
to  commentators ;  inasmuch  as  Moses,  in  his  history  of  renewing 
the  covenant  of  the  people  in  Ex.  xxiv.,  has  said  nothing  of  the 
blood  of  goats ;  nothing  of  the  water  and  scarlet  wool  and  hyssop; 
nothing  of  sprinkling  the  book  of  the  law  with  blood.  Whence 
tiien  did  the  writer  obtain  these  circumstances  ?  That  they  were 
not  matters  of  new  revelation  to  him,  seems  pretty  evident ;  for  he 
plainly  makes  an  appeal  to  circumstances,  which,  he  takes  it  for 
granted,  are  well  known  to  the  Hebrews  whom  he  addresses,  and 
about  which  if  he  were  to  commit  an  error  of  statement,  all  his 
readers  would  be  revolted. 

1.  The  blood  of  goats.  In  Ex.  xxiv.  5,  it  is  said  that  Moses  sent 
young  men  who  offtred  burnt  offerings  (rhjf)  and  sacrificed  sacrifices, 
which  were  peace-offerings  (flrhp  DTT^?)  to  Jehovah,  even  bullocks, 

'  (Ond).   Now  although  goats  are  not  mentioned  here,  yet  it  is  quite 

probable,  that  the  rfpjf  on  this  occasion  were  goats ;  for  rhjf  is  a 
holocaust,  L  e.  an  offering  entirely  consumed  by  fire;  while  the 
Opb\p  were  mostly  eaten  by  the  offerers.  That  goats  were  used  for 
all  kinds  of  sacrifices,  as  well  as  bullocks,  is  quite  evident  from 
mere  inspection  of  the  Levitical  law.  E.  g.  goats  are  named  as  an 
nby,  Lev.  i.  10.  iv.  24,  28,  etc.,  et  alibi.  It  is  altogether  proba- 
ble, then,  that  the  holocausts  or  rhy,  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxiv.  5  as 
offered  on  the  occasion  of  renewing  the  covenant,  were  goats  ;  and 
were  of  course  understood  by  a  Jewish  reader  to  be  such,  inasmuch 
as  the  wdj^  only  are  aflumed  to  have  been  btUlocks. 

2.  The  water,  scarlet  toool,  and  hyssop.     That  water  was  used  as 
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well  as  blood  in  order  to  sprinkle  various  things,  is  clearly  im- 
plied in  Lev.  xiv.  4 — 7  compared  vdth  Lev.  xiv.  49 — 52.  Num. 
xix.  18.  Ps.  li.  7.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25.  The  scarlet  wool  (rXj^D  ^?t£r), 
was  connected  with  a  bunch  of  hyssop  (Ilith^)  in  order  to  make  a 
convenient  instrument  for  receiving  and  sprinkling  the  blood  and 
water.  It  is  not,  indeed,  expressly  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxiv. ;  but  it 
is  doubtless  implied;  for  this  was  the  common  instrument  by  which 
the  rite  of  sprinkling  was  performed.  So,  in  Ex.  xii.  7,  direction 
is  simply  given  to  sprinkle  the  door-posts  of  the  Israelites  with 
blood ;  and  afterwards,  in  vr.  22,  it  is  mentioned,  that  this  was  to  be 

done  with  a  bunch  of  hyssop.   So  in  Lev.  xiv.  4 — 7,  the  JTJT^n  ^itcf 

• 

(i.  e.  i^m  xSxxivoi)  and  the  hyssop,  are  mentioned  as  employed  in  the 
ofEoe  of  sprinkling ;  and  again  in  Lev.  xiv.  49 — 52.  The  hyssop 
is  also  mentioned Jn  Num.  xix.  18.  Ps.  li.  7.  It  may  well  be  fH*e- 
sumed,  that  the  reason  why  the  writer  of  our  epistle  and  the  He- 
brews of  his  time  supposed  that  Moses  made  use  of  the  water  and 
hyssop  and  scarlet  wool  in  the  lustration  of  the  people  when  the 
covenant  was  renewed,  was  because  these  were  employed  in  the 
lustrations  whenever  sprinkling  was  performed  on  other  occasions. 
The  convenience  of  the  instrument  in  question,  and  the  nature  of 
the  case  would  very  naturally  lead  to  such  an  opinion;  and  wlio 
can  doubt  that  it  is  well  gi*ounded  ? 

3.  The  booh  of  the  law.  Because  ^lothing  is  said  in  Ex.  xxiv. 
3 — 8|  respecting  the  sprinkling  of  the  book,  many  commentators, 
e.  g.  Grotius,  Beimel,  Koppe,  Storr,  and  others,  construe  auro  n  r6 
jSiCX/ov  with  >jtZ^¥  rh  aH/ia,  i.  e.  taking  the  Mood ....  and  also  the  book 
of  the  law.  So  far  as  such  a  construction  of  the  particle  re  itself 
is  concerned,  this  might  perhaps  be  allowed ;  for  rs  is  sometimes 
employed  when  it  is  not  preceded  by  tlou  or  hi  in  the  clause  imme- 
diately antecedent,  as  in  Acts  ii.  33.  To  justify  the  method  of 
interpretation  now  in  question,  Storr  appeals  to  Heb.  ix.  1  and  xii. 
3.  But  in  the  former  case,  tm  is  preceded  by  xa/;  and  the  latter  is 
a  case  where  two  verbs  are  connected.  But  in  our  verse  xa/ follows 
piOJw,  and  seems  necessarily  to  connect  it  with  xa¥ra  rh¥  Xot6v.  Now 
to  say  of  Moses,  XaC«tfv  ....  ravra  rhv  >m6¥,  I  suppose  will  not  be 
contended  for.  Michaelis,  Heinrichs,  Dindorf,  Ernesti,  Kuinoel, 
Bloomfield,  and  others,  agree  with  the  interpretation  which  I  have 
given.  Indeed  xa/  and  n  seem  to  be  as  necessarily  related  here,  as 
e^'and  que  are  in  Latin ;  and  in  fact  they  commonly  sustain  the  same 
relation  to  each  other.  As  to  manuscripts,  only  one  omits  xaJ  after 
jS/CXiov ;  and  we  are  obliged,  therefore,  by  the  laws  of  criticism  to 

retain  it,  whatever  difficulties  it  may  occasion  to  the  interpreter. 
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In  regard  to  the  fact  itself,  viz.,  that  Moses  did  sprinkle  the  book 
with  blood,  no  intimation  of  it  is  given  in  Ex.  zxiv.  3 — 8.     Yet 
nothing  can  be  more  probable  than  that  such  was  the  fact.   Aaron 
and  his  sons  and  their  garments  were  sprinkled  with  blood,  when 
consecrated  to  the  priests'  office,  Ex.  xxix.  19 — 21.     The  blood  of 
sacrifices  was  sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  Ex.  xxix.  16.  Lev.  i.  5,  11. 
iii.  2,  13 ;  also  before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary.  Lev.  iv.  6,  17; 
comp.  Lev.  vi.  27.  vii.  14.  viiL  15,  19,  24,  30.  ix.  12,  18,  et  alibi. 
Philo  (de  Vita  M osis  p.  675  B.)  has  a  passage  which  speaks  of  all 
the  various  apparatus  of  the  tabernacle  as  being  anointed  with 
holy  oil,  and   the  vestments  of  the  priests  being  sprinkled  with 
blood.     So  Josephus,  also,  speaks  of  sprinkling  the  garments  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  with  alfuiroi  ru¥  nh»fMmit,  blood  of  tlte  slain 
beasts^  and  with  spring  water,  and  holy  chrism,  Lib.  V.  6.  fi.  p.  334. 
edit.  Havercamp.     All  tliis  serves  to  show,  hcTv^  common  this  rite 
of  sprinkling  with  blood  was  in  the  Jewish  ritual ;  so  common,  that 
the  writer  of  our  epistle  seems,  with  those  whom  he  addressed,  to 
have  considered  it  a  matter  of  course,  that  when  the  people  were 
sprinkled  with  blood,  at  the  time  of  renewing  their  covenant  to  keep 
tfie  precepts  contained  in  the  book  of  the  law,  Ex.  xxiv.  8,  the  book 
itself,  like  all  the  sacred  apparatus  of  (he  temple,  was  also  sprinkled 
in  like  manner.     Nothing  could  be  more  natural.     Tlie  people 
were  consecrated  to  observe  the  statutes  of  the  book;  and  the  book 
was  consecrated,  as  containing  that  sacred  code  of  laws  which  they 
were  bound  to  obey. 

If  however,  after  all,  one  is  not  satisfied  that  Paul  drew  his  con- 
clusions from  the  analogies  and  probabilities  just  stated,  he  may 
easily  suppose  that  tradition  among  the  Jews  had  presei*ved  the 
remembrance  of  the  particulars  described  in  our  verse,  on  account 
of  tlie  very  solemn  and  important  nature  of  the  transaction  with 
which  they  are  connected.  It  would  be  easy  to  suppose,  with  some 
commentators,  that  these  particulars  were  suggested  in  a  miraculous 
way  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  But  this  solu- 
tion  of  the  difficulty  is  not  a  probable  one;  because  the  writer 
cvid(^ntly  touches  upon  circumstances  here,  which  he  takes  it  for 
granted  his  readers  will  recognize  and  admit.  If  so,  then  these 
things  must  have  already  been  matters  of  common  (pinion  among 
the  Hebrews;  and  consequently  they  were  not  now  first  suggested 
to  the  writer  of  our  epistle  .in  a  miraculous  way.  At  all  events^ 
there  can  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  this  case.  The  fact  that  Ex. 
xxiv.  3 — 8  does  not  mention  the  particulars  in  question,  can  be  no 
more  proof  that  they  did  not  take  place,  than  the  fact  that  the 
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Evangelists  have  not  recorded  the  words  of  Christy  "  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive/*  would  prove  that  he  did  not  utter 
them.  Whether  Paul  and  the  Hebrews  knew  these  things  by 
tradition,  or  believed  them  from  analogical  reasoning,  cannot  be  im- 
portant. Enough  that  they  were  facts,  and  were  appealed  to  as 
such  by  the  writer,  with  full  confidence  tliat  they  would  be  recog. 
nized  by  his  readers. 

To  illustrate  the  principle  de  minimis  non  curat  kx,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  Paul  says  simply  XaZitv  rh  oS/jm;  Moaes,  that  ''he 
took  half  of  the  blood,"  Ex.  xxiv.  6.  But  surely  if  he  did  the 
latter,  he  did  the  former.  Such  expressions,  whether  in  sacred  or 
profane  writers,  are  not  to  be  tortured  in  order  to  extract  from  them 
a  meiaphysical  exactness — ne  reseccmda  ad  vivttm. 

In  like  manner  I  interpret  vdrra  rhv  >m6v.  How,  it  has  been 
asked,  could  he  sprinkle  three  millions  of  people  with  the  blood  of 
a  fpw  goats  and  bullocks  ?  In  such  a  way  I  would  answer,  as  "  all 
Judea  and  Jerusalem  went  oitt  to  John  to  be  baptized  of  him  in 
the  river  Jordan,  antftsHng  their  sins,"  Matt.  iii.  5,  seq.  Must  we 
understand  by  this,  that  all  the  infants,  the  non  compotes  mentis, 
the  mutesy  the  sick,  the  infirm,  the  aged,  all  females,  or  literally  all 
adult  males,  repaired  to  John  in  order  to  be  baptized  ?  And  did 
all,  including  infants  and  mutes,  confess  their  sins  to  him  ?  If  not, 
then  there  is  no  difficulty  in  construing  vdvra  rh¥  Xa^n^  in  the  case 
now  under  consideration.  Moses  sprinkled  blood  on  the  fnuUHude  qf 
the  people^  I  take  to  be  the  simple  meaning  of  the  writer ;  not  that 
all  and  every  individual  was  actually  and  personally  sprinkled. 
Some  were  actually  sprinkled ;  and  these,  being  of  the  multitude, 
were  representatives  of  the  whole.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  attribute  to  a  body  of  men  collectively,  what  belongs,  strictly 
considered,  only  to  certain  individuals  of  that  body.  Thus  what 
the  ffovemmeni  of  this  country  do,  the  Americans  are  said  to  do; 
and  so  of  all  other  countries. 

Ver.  20.  Atyw  rwko  rh  oJ/mi  ....  6  ^i6g,  saying,  This  is  the  blood 
of  the  covenant  which  God  has  etffoined  upon  you.  Another  instance 
in  which  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament  is  forsaken,  and  the  sense 
merely  retained.  The  original  in  Ex.  xxiv.  8  is,  nn^nTDT  ilXl 
D3Dy  nirr,  m^  nV^,  behold  the  bhod  qf  the  covenant  which  God 
has  made  with  you.  But  njxn  means  see  here  or  see  this,  and  is  equi- 
valent to  roDro  used  as  a  demonstrative.  The  verb  n*p  is  rendered 
by  the  Seventy,  dti&tro ;  by  our  author  iwn/'Xaro.  The  reason  of 
(his  probably  is,  that  rns  in  Ex.  xxiv.  8  means  statutes,  laws;  iis 
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it  evidently  refers  to  the  preceding  statutes,  in  Ex.  xx— xxiii.,  God 
commanded  that  the  people  should  observe  tliese ;  and  with  reference 
to  this  injunction,  our  author  says  IwnlXaro,  which  is  preferable  to 
tlie  dishro  of  the  Seventy. 

T^  alfiM  rrig  btadriKm  means  the  blood  by  which  the  covenant,  (viz.| 
the  assent  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  the  laws  proposed,  or  rather, 
their  promise  to  observe  them,  Ex.  xxiv.  7,)  was  ratified.  So  com- 
mon had  it  once  been  among  the  Hebrews,  to  ratify  engagements 
by  the  blood  of  animals  slain,  that  the  usual  idiom  of  the  language 
was  /rnm  rV!^,  to  cut  a  covenant,  i.  e.  to  sanction  one  by  cutting  an 
animal  into  two  pieces,  and  passing  between  them ;  see  Gen.  xv. 
10.  xxxL  64.  Jcr.  xxxiv.  18.  Ephrem  Syrus  testifies  that  tlie  Chal- 
deans had  the  same  usage,  0pp.  I.  p.  161 ;  as  also  Hacourt  does, 
in  respect  to  the  Arabians,  Histoire  de  Madagascar,  pp.  98,  360. 
The  meaning  of  such  a  transaction  seems  evidently  to  be,  that  the 
persons,  who  make  the  engagements  by  passing  between  the  dis- 
severed parts  of  the  slain  animal,  virtually  say, '  If  we  preserve  not 
our  engagement  faithfully  and  without  violation,  then  let  us  be  cut 
in  pieces  like  the  animal  between  whose  dissevered  parts  we  now 
pass.*  The  sprinkling  of  blood  on  the  people,  Ex.  xxiv.  8,  was  a 
solemnity  of  a  similar  nature.  By  it  they  were  also  ceremonially 
purified,  and  consecrated  to  God. 

Ver.  21.  Ka/  riiy  cxfiv^v ....  I^^aw/cft,  the  tabernack,  moreover,  and 
all  the  vessels  for  service,'  he  sprinkled  in  like  manner  with  blood. 
Kal,  although  a  copulative  here,  still  indicates  another  transaction 
difierent  from  that  related  in  vr.  19;  for  when  the  people  ^ere 
sprinkled  with  blood,  the  tabernacle  was  not  built,  neither  were 
the  ifxihn  y^ircv^ias  yet  made.  The  setting  up  and  consecration  of 
the  tabernacle  with  its  vessels,  is  related  in  Ex.  xl.;  yet  nothing  is 
there  related  of  sprinkling  them  with  blood,  but  only  of  anointing 
them  with  holy  oil,  Ex.  xl.  9 — 1 1.  In  the  like  manner,  the  anoint- 
ing only  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  is  there  spoken  of,  as  a  rite  prepa- 
ratory to  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  ofKce  in  the  tabernacle, 
Ex.  xl.  12 — 15 ;  while  nothing  is  said  at  all  of  their  being  sprinkled 
with  blood.  But  if  we  compare  Ex.  xxix.  20,  21,  and  Lev.  viii. 
24,  30,  we  shall  see  it  to  ba  certain,  that  Aaron  and  his  sons  were 
sprinkled  with  blood,  as  well  as  anointed  with  oil.  In  like  manner 
it  is  probable,  that  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture  were  sprinkled 
with  blood;  although  Moses  has  not  mentioned  it  in  Ex.  xl.  Jo- 
eephus  says,  "  Both  the  tabernacle  and  the  vessels  pertaining  to  it, 
[Moses  sprinkled  and  purified]  with  oil  prepared  as  I  have  described 
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and  with  the  blood  of  bulls  and  rams  that  were  slain,  one  of  each 
kind  alternately,  every  day/'^Antiq.  III.  8.  sect.  6.  This  seems 
to  indicate,  that  Josephus  had  the  same  view  as  Paul,  in  regard  to 
purifying  the  tabernacle.  The  verbs  in  brackets,  in  the  above 
translation,  are  drawn  from  the  preceding  clause,  where  we  find 
i^^im  a<pwpi(sa^  purifying  he  sprinkled.  They  belong  to  the  sen- 
tence translated,  by  impUcaium, 

In  regard  to  the  fact  itself,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  rendered 
quite  probable  from  analogy.  Then  as  to  a  knowledge  of  it  by  our 
author,  nothing  more  is  necessary,  than  the  supposition  that  tradi- 
tion had  conveyed  the  knowledge  of  this,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
facts,  down  to  the  time  of  Paul.  The  writer  evidently  appeals  to 
facts,  which  were  believed  by  tiie  Hebrews  in  general  whom  he 
was  addressing;  and  facts  which,  although  not  stated  in  the  Old 
Testament,  are  by  no  means  improbable,  and  which  no  one  surely 
has  it  in  his  power  to  contradict. 

Ver.  22,  Kai  s^sdhv  $¥  aJIfjMrt . .  .  v6fuv,  indeed,  according  to  the  law, 
almost  ev^y  thing  is  purified  by  blood.  Kal,  imo,  vera,  yea,  indeed. 
sp^sd^v  vdvra,  and  not  Tfivra  absolutely  and  simply*  for  some  things 
were  purified  by  water.  Lev.  xvi.  26,  28.  Num.  xxxi.  24;  some  by 
fire  and  water.  Num.  xxxi.  22,  23.  But  the  exceptions  were  few, 
in  which  shedding  of  blood  or  sprinkling  of  blood  was  not  required, 
in  order  to  effect  ceremonial  purity;  see  on  vr.  19. 

KcU  x^i^^  aufLanxyxtciai  olt  ymrcu  cef f«(,  and  without  shedding  (^ 
blood  there  is  no  remission  [of  sins].  See  Lev.  iv.  2 — 6,  IS — 17, 
22—25,  27 — SO  and  31,  35.  Under  the  Mosaic  law,  not  every 
transgression  could  be  atoned  for;  consequently,  remission  of  the 
penalty  which  the  law  inflicted  could  not,  in  some  cases,  be  obtained. 
See  Num.  xv.  SO,  31.  It  was  only  he  that  sinned  through  a  degree  of 
ignorance  or  inadvertency,  who  could  bring  his  sin  and  trespass-offer- 
ing. Num.  XV.  27,  29 ;  for  cases  of  a  different  nature,  comp.  Lev. 
iv.  2,  13,  22,  27.  The  r\tXm  and  U(6)^  >  sin  and  trespass,  were 
atoned  for  in  a  civil  a.i)d  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  by  appro- 
priate sacrifices  which  bore  Ihe  like  names.  But  in  this  case, 
the  remission  was  only  from  a  temporal  penalty  or  calamity.  It 
was  not  possible  that  such  sacrifices  could  atone  for  sin,  as  viewed 
by  the  righteous  Governor  of  the  world.  Such  the  nature  of  the 
case  seems  plainly  to  be;  and  so  the  ¥rriter  of  our  epistle  has  ex- 
pressly declared,  in  chap.  x.  4.  God,  as  the  king  and  head  of  the 
Jewisli  nation,  granted  remission  of  the  penalty  which  the  Jewish 
law  inflicted  in  many  cases,  on  certain  conditions.  But  this  liad 
respect  merely  to  the  present  world,  and  not  to  the  accountability 
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of  transgressors  before  the  tribmial  of  the  universe  in  the  world 
above.     Even  temporal  forgiveness^  however,  could  not  be  obtained 

It  was  thos  that  these  inrohiyfjMTa  shadowed  forth,  to  the  ancient 
church,  the  necessity  of  atoning  blood  which  possessed  a  higher 
virtue  than  that  of  beasts,  in  order  to  remove  the  penalty  against 
sin  that  was  threatened  in  respect  to  a  future  world.  So  the  writer 
proceeds  to  tell  us,  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  23.  'Afd^xij  oSv .  .  .  raeum;,  since  them  the  images  of  heaoenljf 
things  must  needs  be  purified  by  such  [rites^,  the  heavenly  things  them- 
selves  [must  be  purified]  by  better  sacrifices  than  these.  M^yishere 
the  mere  sign  of  protasis,  'r^o^fy/Aura,  copies,  effigies,  images,  re- 
semblances f  lihenessu;  meaning  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  with  all 
their  sacred  utensils,  etc.;  see  on  viii.  5.  Tw  h  ro%  o&^m%  means 
the  spiritual  objects  of  the  heavenly  world,  of  which  the  tabernacle 
with  all  its  apparatus  and  services  was  only  a  symbol ;  see  on  viii. 
5.  T«urfti(  designates  such  things,  i  e.  such  rites  and  means  of 
purifioation,  as  had  been  described  in  the  preceding  context.  Ko^ 
«^(lfkc6ou  refers  to  the  ceremonial  purification  of  the  temple  and  its 
sacred  utensils;  e.  g.  of  the  most  holy  place,  Lev.  xvi.  15,  16;  of 
the  altar,  Lev.  xvi.  18.  Ex.  xxix.  36,  37;  of  the  tabernacle.  Lev. 
xvi.  33,  20.  This  was  to  be  done,  because  the  Israelites,  sinful 
and  ippure,  profEmed  these  sacred  things  by^  their  approach.  Lev. 
xvi.  19.  XV.  31.  Num.  xix.  19,  30.  And  this  being  done,  God 
vouchsafed  his  presence  in  the  tabernacle,  and  promised  to  dwell 
among  the  Israelites,  Ex.  xxix.  43 — 46.  All  this  was  symbolical 
of  the  heavenly  sanctuary  and  sacrifice.  God  peruuts  ainnefs  to 
hope  for  pardon  and  to  approach  him,  only  when  they  are  sprinkled 
with  the  atoning  Uood  of  Jesus ;  and  what  was  done  on  earth  as  a 
symbol,  has  been  done  in  the  heavenly  world  in  reality,  i.  e.  so  as 
actually  to  procure  spiritual  pardon  and  restoration  to  the  divine 
favour. 

Aunib  di  reb  nroufawa  ....  raitra^,  Af,  but,  and  in  this  sense  it  here 
marks  the  apodosis.  'E^ugdvta  means  the  <fxftv^„  6Lhifihf^,  jr  Urr^  o 
K%o(,  viii.  2,  i.  q.  n  sxn^  o2p  ;^/fMVi]ro;,  ix.  11.  But  how  could  the 
heavenly  tabernacle  7tM6a^i^%cku,  be  purified?  The  grammatical 
construction  of  vr.  23,  certainly  requires  us  to  suf^ly  this  verb  in 
the  latter  clause,  since  it  is  expressed  in  the  former.  But  the  word^ 
of  course,  can  be  here  used  only  in  a  figurative  manner;  for  the 
knu^via  are  not  in  reality  impure.  But  as  God  was  accessible  to 
offenders  in  his  sanctuary  on  earth,  only  when  atoning  Uood  had 
been  offered ;  so  God  in  his  heavenly  sanctuary  is  acceesiUe  to 
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siunera  only  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  there  offered,  and  there 
consecrating  a  new  and  living  way  of  access  to  the  throne  of  mercy. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  writer  means  to  apply  xakt^tXicku,  viz., 
that  of  rendering  the  sanctuary  approachable  by  offenders,  and 
affording  assurance  of  liberty  to  draw  near  to  God,  iv.  16,  rather 
than  that  of  direct  purification  from  uncleanness;  which  could  not 
be  predicated  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  It  is  the  effect  of  the 
purifying  blood  of  Jesus  in  regard  to  giving  access  to  the  heavenly 
sanctuary,  which  the  writer  means  to  compare  with  the  purification 
of  the  tabernacle  and  its  utensils ;  for  the  most  holy  place  of  the 
earthly  tabernacle  could  be  properly  a{^roached  by  offenders,  only 
when  atonement  was  made. 

Ver.  24.  That  better  sacrifices  than  those  offered  on  earth  by 
the  Jewish  priests,  were  required  under  the  priesthood  of  Christ, 
necessarily  results  from  the  nature  of  the  sanctuary  in  which 
Christ  ministers.  Ou  y&^  sl^  ^ti^ovnhtru  dyta  ....  ov^aif6v,  far  CArisi 
entered  not  into  a  eanctuarp  made  by  hemde,  which  is  only  a  copy  qf 
the  true  one,  but  into  heaven  itself.  It  is  the  entrance  of  Chiiat,  as 
a  priest,  into  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  of  which  the  writer  is  here 
speaking.  That  Christ  performs  the  oflSce  of  priest  in  the  heavenly 
sanctuary,  the  writer  has  already  intimated  several  times*  see  ix. 
9,  11 .  viii.  I— -4.  ' Ayr/rtMra  copy,  image,  effigy,  farm  or  likeness, 
corresponding  to  the  original  r^^  shown  to  Moses  in  the  mount, 
viii.  6.  *A\n&ivw  means  that  which  is  real,  i.  e.  the  original  or 
heavenly  sanctuary,  of  which  the  earthly  one  is  a  mere  copy.  In 
other  words,  they  stand  related  as  substance  and  shadow  or 
image.  The  reality  is  in  heaven  •  the  emblem  or  mere  similitude  of  it 
on  earth. 

Nuv  ifAfavis^wi ....  VPM9,  thene^brth'to  appear  b^bre  God  in  our 
behalf,  NDv  means,  fit>m  the  point  of  time  when  he  entered  heaven 
as  our  high-priest,  onward  indefinitely;  and  it  implies,  that  his 
office  was  continued  while  the  writer  was  then  addressing  his 
readers.  'iS4i^u^mi  means,  among  other  things,  to  present  one^s 
self  before  a  tribunal,  for  the  sake  of  accusing  or  defending.  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  followed  by  xara,  e.  g.  Acts  xxiv.  I.  xxv.  2.  15 ; 
in  the  latter,  it  takes  i^rig  after  it,  as  in  our  text.  The  usual  and 
full  grammatical  construction  would  be  &^n  l/&fay/«Qva/.  I  have 
been  able  to  find  no  similar  usage  of  ififavi^u  among  the  Greeks. 

T<fi  TPotfw^r^  rwj  ^cou,  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  D^rPH^^S^,  being 
altogether  Hebraistic.  The  whole  comparison  is  taken  from  the 
custom  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  who,  when  he  entered  the  most 
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holy  place,  was  said,  to  appear  before  God  or  io  draw  near  to  God, 
because  the  presence  of  God  was  manifested  over  tlie  mercy-seat, 
in  the  holy  of  holies,  and  God  was  represented,  and  was  conceived 
of  by  the  .Tews,  as  sitting  enthroned  upon^the  mercy-seat.  Now 
as  the  high-priest  appeared  before  God,  in  the  Jewish  temple,  and 
offered  the  blood  of  beasts  for  expiation  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment, in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  nation;  so  Christ,  in  the  heavenly 
temple,  enters*  the  most  holy  place  with  his  own  blood,  vr.  13,  to 
procure  pardon,  almiaif  Xur^w<r/v,  for  us.  This  is  what  the  writer 
means,  by  sfL^ayi^vcu  rSt  v^nd^fu)  roD  ^foD  i^s^  inim, 

Ver.  25.  But  although  there  is  a  similitude  between  the  atoning 
office  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  yet  there  is  a 
great  difference,  in  some  respects,  between  his  manner  of  offering 
expiatory  sacrifice  and  that  of  the  Levitical  priesthood.  Ovd*  Iva 
mXKdxii  .  . .  aXKor^iifi,  yet  not  that  he  may  freqtiently  repeat  the  offer- 
ing of  himself  like  the  high-priest^  who  every  year  enters  into  the 
sanctuary  with  blood  not  his  own.  This  refers  to  the  entrance  of 
the  high-priest  into  the  sanctuary,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement. 
'Ey  alfMLTi  dxxor^/^,  wUh  the  blood  of  others,  i.  e.  with  blood  not  his 
own;  in  distinction  from  the  manner  in  which  Christ  entered  the 
heavenly  sanctuary,  which  was  with  his  own  blood,  vr.  12.  Two 
points  of  difference  then  are  here  suggested,  between  the  Jewish 
offerings  and  that  of  Christ  •  the  one,  that  they  were  often  repeated, 
while  his  was  made  but  once ;  the  other,  that  the  high-priest  pre- 
sented the  blood  of  goats  and  bullocks,  but  Jesus  his  ou)n  blood. 
For  the  sense  of  iv  here,  see  Bretschneider  Lex.  h,  6.  b. 

Ver.  26.  'Ecrs/  thu  ....  x6a/iov,for  then  he  must  needs  have  often 
suffered  since  the  world  began.  That  is,  since  the  blood  of  Christ 
is  necessary  to  make  atonement  for  sin,  and  to  procure  pardon  for 
it  from  the  righteous  and  spiritual  Judge  of  men;  and  since  the 
blessings  procured  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  must  inure  as  well  to  the 
benefit  of  the  ages  which  preceded  his  coming,  as  to  those  which 
follow  it,  see  vr.  15  and  Rom.  iii.  25,  26;  it  follows,  that  if  his 
sacrifice  had  not  been  of  a  different  nature  and  value  from  that  of 
the  Jewish  priests,  it  must  have  been  continually  repeated,  froni 
the  very  beginning  of  the  world  down  to  the  time  in  which  the 
writer  was  addressing  his  readers.  We  may  of  course  add,  that  it 
must  have  continued  to  be  repeated  down  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
for  the  same  reason.  This  passage  serves  then  to  show,  that  when 
Heb.  ix.  15  and  Rom.  iii.  25,  26  are  construed  as  having  relation 
to  the  retrospective  influence  of  the  death  of  Christ,  no  doctrine 
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foreign  to  the  conceptions  of  our  author  is  introduced;  for  the  verso 
under  consideration  is  plainly  built  upon  the  ground  of  such  a 
retrospective  influence. 

NDv  df  a/tra^  ....  ^favc^wroi,  but  now,  at  the  close  of  the  [Jewish] 
dispeMotwn,  he  has  once  for  all  made  his  appearance,  in  order  to 
remove  the  punishment  due  to  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  NDi> 
does  not  relate  particularly  to  time  here,  but  is  a  particle  of  op- 
position, in  contradistinction  to  ml  2u¥rt\6/(f  rm  aJd^m,  the  close 
of  the  Mosaic  ecoilomy  or  period.  Aiiv  singular  and  aiutng  plural, 
appear  to  be  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  like  ou^v6c  and  oh^vol,  sdZZaroit  and  traCCara,  and  some  other 
nouns;  see  on  i.  2.  For  the  meaning  given  to  o/wysee  Wahl's 
Lex.  on  the  word. 

'Afiimitfic  signifies  putting  away,  removal,  abrogaHonj  annuUinff, 
etc.  '  A/bbtt^/a  I  understand  here,  as  meaning  the  penalty  due  to  sin; 
just  as  the  Hebrew  ill^^  means  sin,  and  the  punishment  or  consS" 
quences  of  sin  ;  and  "^y  means  iniquity,  and  the  punishment,  i.  e.  con- 
sequences, of  iniquity.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Christ  came  to  save 
men  from  the  power  as  well  as  the  penalty  of  sin ;  but  most  evidently 
his  death  is  here  considered,  by  our  author,  as  an  expiatory  sacri- 
fice by  virtue  of  which  the  consequences  of  sin,  i.  e.  the  punishment 
due  to  it,  are  removed,  and  the  sinner  treated  as  though  he  were 
innocent. 

A/a  rni  ^Mtfiai  auroD,  compare  i.  S.  ii.  14.  vii.  27.  ix.  12,  14,  15. 
X.  5 — 10. 

The  whole  comparison  stands  thus.  *  As  the  expiatory  sacrifices 
under  the  law,  which  were  annually  offered,  and  therefore  often 
repeated,  procured  remission  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to 
offences  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation;  so  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
and  the  blood  which  he  presents,  once  for  all,  in  the*  eternal  or 
heavenly  sanctuary,  is  effectual  to  procure  spiritual  pardon  for  all 
times  and  ages,  past  and  to  come.'  Nothing  could  exhibit  the 
great  superiority  of  Christ's  priesthood  over  tliat  of  the  Jews,  in 
a  more  striking  point  of  light  than  this.  The  latter,  by  i(s  offerings 
and  atonements,  procured  only  a  remission  of  temporal  punishment 
in  the  present  world;  the  former,  a  remission  a/W/ou  xoXatf»«^,  Matt. 
XXV.  46,  in  the  world  to  come. 

Ver.  27.  Ktl  xa^  B<fo¥ ....  x^/gig,  for  since  it  is  appointed  unto 
men  to  die  once  only,  and  after  this  [cometh]  the  Judgment.  Ka^ 
otfov  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  xa^wg,  since,  as,  in  (his  epistle;  e.  g. 
vii.  20,  compare  vr.  22;  and  here  it  is  plainly  the  same  as  w;  or 
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xa6(ag,  ' A*ir6%urai,  reposUwn  est,  it  is  laid  up  Jbr,  i.  e.  by  divine 
appointment,  it  is  reserved,  or  t^  awaits  men,  once  to  die.  The 
translation  gives  the  meaning,  but  not  with  literal  exactness.  '  A«tt§ 
is  here,  once  for  all,  only  once  ;  for  the  ol^ect  of  this  comparison  is 
to  show  that  as  men  die  but  once,  so  Christ,  who  had  a  injure 
truly  human  and  was  in  all  things  made  like  unto  his  brethren, 
ii.  17,  could  die  but  once,  and  not  oftentimes,  in  order  to  atone 
for  sin. 

Mirdb  ^  nXirfi  Tt^i^i,  i.  e.  men,  having  once  died,  go  after  that  to  a 
state  of  reward  or  punishment,  to  a  final  state  in  which  no  more 
such  changes  as  death  makes,  can  be  suffered.  The  dauae  in 
question  is  added  to  the  former  part  of  the  verse,  in  order  to  show 
that  dying  more  than  once  is  impossible,  inasmudi  as  judgment 
.  immediately  follows,  with  which  is  connected  the  immutable  state 
of  men.  The  implication  contained  in  this  verse,  viz.,  that  a  state 
of  trial  is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  future  world,  like  to  that  which 
is  allowed  to  men  in  the  present  world,  seems  to  be  plain. 

Ver.  28.  Ouru  xai  6  XgtM^  ....  Afia^sag,  SO  Christ  also,  after 
having  once  /or  all  offered  up  himself  in  order  to  bear  the  sins  (^ 
momy.  The  writer  had  been  labouring,  in  the  preceding  context, 
to  show  that  the  offering  of  Christ  needed  not,  like  that  of  the  high- 
priest,  to  be  often  repeated.  Vs.  27  and  28  are  designed  to  show, 
that  a  repetition  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  who  suffered  in  our  nature, 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  nature  which  he  sustained, 
and  contrary  to  all  analogy.  So  the  author:  'Since  men  die  but 
once,  so  Christ  died  or  was  offered  up,  'x^tsmyfiti^,  bfU  once.^ 

l^oatftx'Mi,  from  ^^ots^^g^,  is  a  participle  of  1st  aorist  passive,  and 
may  be  rendered  offered  up  himself,  or  made  an  offering  ofhxmsdf, 
inasmuch  as  the  1st  aorist  passive  frequently  has  a  middle  or  re- 
flexive sense,  particularly  when  any  verb  lacks  the  1st  aorist  of 
the  middle  voice,  Buttman's  Grammar,  sect  1  ^5.  N.  1.  llgotffff» 
is  a  very  general  word  in  respect  to  offerings,  and  designates  the 
action  of  the  person  who  brings  the  sacrifice,  or  of  the  priest  who 
presents  it.  As  the  sacrifice  offered  to  God  was  first  dain^  and 
then  presented ;  so  the  idea  of  an  offering  here  necessarily  involves 
the  idea  of  the  death  of  the  victim  offered.  It  ia  this  implied  idea 
of  the  death  of  the  victim,  that  stands  in  comparison  with  the  cSkro^ 
wkiAomS^  of  all  men ;  i.  e.  as  they  die  but  once,  so  Christ  died  but  once. 

noXXwy,  many,  i.  e.  all  nations  without  distinction,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  for  ages  past  and  ages  to  come,  vs.  15,  26  and  Rom.  iii. 
25,  26.     See  the  like  representation,  respecting  the  universality  of 
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the  benefits  offered  tlirough  the  death  of  Christ,  in  Matt.  xx.  28. 
xxTi.  28.  Rom.  v.  15»  19,  compare  vr.  18.  John  vi.  51.  iii.  16. 
1  John  iL  2,  etc. . 

'Arane/xfA'  afko^ia^,  to  bear  the  sins,  means  io  bear  the  punishmeni, 
i.  e.  to  eufifer  the  penalty,  dtte  to  sifL    See  Excursus  XIX. 

'£x  Iwrt^  .  • .  •  i/V  awf^ioat,  shall  make  his  appearance  a  second 
time  wUhout  a  sin-offering,  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  wait  for 
him.  '£x  dcurt^v  has  reference  to  dmL^  in  the  preceding  clause. 
Christ  appeared  and  died  once  for  sin;  but  when  he  appears  again, 
ffx  dfurl^u,  it  will  not  be  to  repeat  his  sufierii^,  L  e.  to  make  again 
an  expiatory  sacrifice,  but  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  rewards 
on  those  who  trust  in  him  and  wait  for  his  coming. 

Jiut^ig  afntgrtag  has  been  variously  explained^  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  expressdon  has  a  direct  reference  to  the  preceding  clause, 
i.  e.  either  to  ^^^swsxftiSg,  or  to  draye/xiTi^  oftM^Ia^.  In  the  former 
case,  aftMfrlai,  in  our  clause,  would  mean  sin-offering,  like  UVlk, 
DHWn,  because  *}r^o^nx^tfi  means  he  made  himself  cm  offering.  The 
meaning  would  then  be,  *  but  when  Christ  again  app^rs,  he  will 
not  make  himself  a  sin-offering,  i.  e.  liis  appearance  will  be  x^'^ 
afiM^iag*  So  I  understand  the  phrase.  But  if  we  construe  x^^^ 
afjM^ias,  as  referring  to  &vtvtyxCy  afLOL^lag^  then  the  supplement  to 
the  phrase  will  be  x^i^^  [j^^  amvyxih']  afm^fag.  The  meaning  of 
this  is,  *  Without  again  suffering  the  penalty  due  to  sin.'  In  either 
way  the  sense  amounts  to  about  the  same ;  for  either  method  of 
interpretation  makes  the  writer  say,  that  Christ  would  no  more 
suffer  on  account  of  the  sins  of  men,  but  that,  by  dying  once,  he 
lias  perfectly  accom{disfaed  the  redemption  of  those  who  trust  in  him. 

Twg  aMv  a«vxdc;^o/&fra/;  means,  those  who,  renouncing  the  world 
and  resisting  all  the  motives  to  swerve  from  Christian  hope  and 
faith  which  the  times  presented,  patiently  wait  for  the  rewards 
which  the  Saviour  will  finally  bestow  upon  his  followers.  There 
is  a  tacit  admonition  to  the  Hebrews  in  this;  for  it  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  'Those  only  who  do  thus  persevere,  will  be  rewarded.* 
E/;  ifwjigiav  has  reference  to  the  future  salvation  or  blessedness  which 
Christ  will  bestow  upon  his  followers,  at  his  second  coming. 
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The  ingufAclency  of  the  LeTittcal  sacrifices  to  procure  spiritual  pardon  for  sin,  and  the 
Boffieiency  of  the  sacriAce  which  Christ  had  oflered,  was  one  of  the  moat  important  and 
interesting  of  all  the  points  which  the  writer  of  our  epistle  had  to  discuss.    Tlie  Hebrews 
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in  general  placed  full  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Levitlcal  aacrlfices  to  purify  tliem 
from  sin,  at  least  to  remove  the  penalty  of  it.  Every  person,  who  is  conscious  of  sin  and 
knows  thtt  it  subjects  him  to  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law,  must  naturally  feel  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  question,  whether  and  how  sin  can  be  pardoned,  than  in  any  other.  It  was 
very  natural  for  Jews,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  full  belief  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacri- 
fices instituted  by  Moses,  to  cling  to  them  as  the  foundation  of  their  dearest  and  highest 
hopes,  viz.,  the  means  of  pardon  and  restoration  to  divine  favour.  It  was  an  attachment 
to  the  Jewish  ritual,  built  upon  hopes  of  such  a  nature,  which  rendered  the  Mosaic  reli- 
gion so  attractive  to  the  Hebrews,  and  endangered  their  adherence  to  a  Christian  profes. 
sion.  There  was  much,  too,  in  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  their  ntes,  which  served  to  in- 
terest the  feelings  and  delight  the  &ncy  of  the  worshippers.  It  is  on  account  of  the  strong 
attachment  which  they  cherished  for  their  system  of  sacrifice  and  purificaticHis,  that  our 
author  is  so  urgent  in  showing  that  real  pardon  with  God  could  not  be  procured  by  any  or 
all  of  these  means.  The  blood  of  Christ  only  cleanses  from  sin,  and  procures  acceptance 
for  sinnen  with  God  as  their  spiritual  judge. 

Accordin^y,  in  chap.  ix.  he  declares  that  the  tabernacle,  with  all  its  sacred  utensils  and 
services,  was  only  an  image  or  symbol  («'a(c/3«XfO  of  what  is  real  and  spiritual  in  the  heav- 
enly world,  a  copy  merely  of  the  r«ff»fi  •»  ;^ii^«r«i«r«f,  ix.  0 — 11,  or  a  mere  vitShiyftm  r*w 
Iv  •u^flst  ix.  23.  The  Jewish  sacrifices  availed  for  nothing  more  than  fj'/^ma/ purifica- 
tion, ix.  10,  13;  while  the  blood  of  Christ  purified  the  soul  or  mind  (rcrn/)«rriv)  from  tlie 
uncleanness  of  sin,  and  rendered  it  capable  of  offering  acceptable  service  to  the  living  God, 
ix.  14.  After  adducing  various  considerations  to  sliow  how  extensively  the  rites  of  the 
law,  which  required  the  exhibition  and  application  of  blood,  prefigured  that  atoning  blood 
which  Jesus  ofiered  to  make  expiation  for  sin,  and  that  his  death,  once  for  all,  was  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  he  proceeds  in  chap.  x.  more  deeply  to  impress  the  great  subject  of  aton- 
ing sacrifice  by  Christ  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers,  knowing  that  very  much  depended 
on  the  conviction  which  might  be  attained  in  respect  to  tliis  point.  Could  they  be  per- 
suaded, that  Jesus  had  himself  offered  the  only  sacrifice  which  made  real  expiation  for  sin ; 
and  that  this,  once  ofTered,  was  an  all-sufficient  sacrifice ;  then  there  could  be  no  rational 
inducement  for  tiiem  to  abandon  tlieir  spiritual  hopes,  and  retiun  to  their  confidence  in 
the  rites  of  the  Levitical  law. 

The  repetition  of  this  subject,  is  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  some  new  arguments  in 
order  to  enforce  it ;  as  may  be  seen  vs.  5^18. 

CHAP.  X. 

Ver.  1.  SxiAy  yaf  l;^«i'  ....  v^yfiArmy  moreover  the  law,  which 
presented  only  an  imperfect  sketch  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  a 
full  representation  of  those  things.  The  yd^  here  introduces  a 
sentiment^'  ^hich  serves  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  preceding 
verse.  The  reasoning  stands  thus :  '  The  death  of  Christ,  once  for 
aU,  is  adequate  for  ever  to  secure  the  pardon  of  sin;  [this  must  be 
bo,']for  the  law  with  all  its  sacrifices  could  never  accomplish  this 
end.  2x/a  and  v%m  are  related,  as  the  Latin  umbra  and  effigies  are. 
The  former  is  an  imperfect  sketch,  a  mere  outline  (as  we  say),  a 
dight  representation  or  resemblance;  the  latter  is  a  picture  or  image 
filled  out  or  completed,  and  made  in  all  its  minute  parts  to  resemble 
the  original*.  Not  that  tliese  words  are  always  employed  with  a 
sedulous  attention  to  such  nice  shades  of  signification;  but  in  the 
case  before  us  they  are  so,  because  they  ai'e  evidently  contrasted 
with  each  other.  The  meaning  of  the  writer  is :  '  The  law  did  not 
even  go  so  far  as  to  exhibit  a  full  image  of  future  blessings,  but 
only  a  slight  adumbrcUioii,  *£;^uy,  having,  containing,  possessing, 
affording,  or  (ad  sensum)  exhibiting,  presenting,  being,  (which  gives 
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the  same  sense,)  so  as  to  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  image  that 

follows. 

is6fMg  here  means  the  sacrificial  ritual  law  of  which  he  had  be- 
fore been  speaking,  the  old  JinB  (d/a^xij)  which  was  to  be  abolished. 
The  whole  law  of  Moses,  i.  e.  the  moral  code  which  it  contains,  is 
not  the  subject  of  consideration  or  assertion  here.  McXX^vrofy  ayoAw, 
the  same  as  in  ix.  II.  Tuv  'ir^ayfidrtav,  i.  e.  rourta^f,  viz.,  the  Juture 
blessings  just  before  mentioned. 

Kar  htavrhf ....  nXttZttas,  by  the  yearly  sacrifices  themselves  which 
are  continually  offered,  can  never  fidly  accomplish  what  is  needed  fin" 
those  who  approach  [the  altar.]  By  xar  IviaMrhv  %<fiaig,  the  writer 
means  particularly  to  designate  those  which  were  offered  on  the 
great  day  of  national  atonement ;  which  were  considered  the  most 
sacred  and  efficacious  of  all,  inasmuch  as  the  high-priest  then  en- 
tered the  inner  sanctuary  and  presented  himself  before  the  mercy- 
seat. 

TL^o^f^vat,  with  a  nominative  not  expressed,  is  equivalent  to  the 
passive  voice  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom. 

£/;  r^  d/i}MXf;,  unthout cessation,  continually,!,  e.  they  were  repeated 
each  successive  year.  The  word  is  peculiar  to  this  epistle,  so  far 
as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned,  and  Schneider  has  omitted  it 
in  his  lexicon ;  but  Elian,  Appian,  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Symma- 
chus,  employ  it. 

ToO;  T^m^ofAtvovi  means  the  worshippers  who  approach  the  altar, 
or  the  temple,  or  the  divine  presence  in  the  temple.  The  sense  is 
for  substance  the  same,  whichever  of  these  be  understood.  For 
rffXiictftftt/,  see  on  Heb.  ix.  9  and  vii.  11.  The  sentiment  of  the  verse 
corresponds  very  exactly  with  that  in  ix.  9,  10. 

Ver.  2.  *E«y  olfx  &v  kraitifavro  ^^<f<ps^6jiAivai,fi)r  otherwise,  i.  e.  if  the 
sacrifices  could  have  perfected  those  who  presented  them,  would 
not  the  offerings  have  ceased  f  To  v^^^/mku  most  critics  subjoin 
•Jmci  understood,  which  would  bo  equivalent  to  the  infinitive  T^odipc- 
p^w,  and  then  they  render  the  phrase  thus :  They,  i.  e.  the  sacri> 
fices,  had  ceased  to  be  offered.  The  sense  of  the  phrase  thus  ex- 
plained, is  the  same  that  I  have  given  to  it.  But  T^ia<f>%^ii,tvai 
\^iai]  hravaavro  seems  to  me  more  facUe  than  the  other  construc- 
tion. 

Aie^  rh  ftkvfiifjJwt ....  xcxa^^vowf,  becouse  the  worshippers  once  fin' 
all  made  dean,  would  have  no  longer  been  conscious  of  sins.  Aar^(nmzg 
designates  those  who  brought  the  offerings  or  sacrifices,  and  on 
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whose  account  they  were  presented  to  God,  i  e.  tlie  wor8hi{^rs. 
'Acra^  denotes  here,  as  in  the  preceding  chapter,  once  for  all;  the 
natare  of  the  argument  demanding  this  sense.     For  if  a  worshipper  ^ 

at  one  time  obtained  pardon,  or  was  made  clean  only  in  reelect  to 
past  offences,  and  surely  expiatory  sacrifices  were  offered  only  with 
re^ct  to  the  past,  this  would  not  prevent  the  dread  of  punishment 
at  a  future  period,  when  new  offences  would  have  been  committed. 
To  be  purified  once  for  all  then  was  necessary,  in  order  to  quiet 
the  apprehensions  of  such  a  worshipper. 

Ktxa^b^cvov;,  purified^  aixmedfar,  Aa  ko^o^w  means,  in  Hebrew 
Greek,  to  make  expiation  Jbr,  to  purify  by  expieUory  offering,  to  pro^ 
nounce  or  declare  one  to  be  pure  ;  so  MnfA&a^miu^  of  course  means, 
those  atmedfor,  those  far  whom  expiation  is  made,  those  declared  io 
be  pure,  or  rendered  pure,  and  consequently  restored  to  favour. 

2vM/d9}<riy  means  not  merely  conscience,  but  consciousness,  opinion, 
judgment^  sentiment,  apprehension,  2wsi^(ft¥  a/ia^tZv  is  an  appre- 
hension of  the  consequences  of  sin,  or  a  consciousness  that  one  has 
subjected  himself  to  them,  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  'AfAo^tw  may 
rneaii  here,  as  often  before,  punishment  of  sin,  consequences  of  sin, 
like  the  corresponding  Hebrew  i1M^>  ]^^f  ^H^ ;  or  it  may  mean 
sin,  gtiiltj  transgression.  The  writer,  however,  does  not  mean  to  say, 
that  the  pardon  of  sin  takes  away  from  him  who  obtains  it,  the 
consciousness  that  he  has  once  been  the  subject  of  moral  turpitude. 
This  the  blood  of  Christ  does  not  effect ;  and  in  heaven,  tfie  con- 
sciousness of  this  will  for  ever  raise  high  the  notes  of  gratitude  for 
redeeming  mercy.  But  pardon  may  and  does  remove  the  apprehen- 
sion of  suffering  the  penalty  due  to  sin ;  or  if  by  if4JMfnSt¥  we  un- 
derstand sin,  guilt  simply,  then  to  be  made  clean  (xf xa^f/ulrauc)  from 
this  so  as  to  have  no  consciousness  of  it,  is  so  to  be  purified  as  not 
to  contact  the  stain  of  it,  i  e.  to  be  made  holy. 

Ver.  3.  'axx'  $9  ainutg  .  •  •  .  h§cu/r6¥,  nap  rather,  by  these  [sacrifices] 
yearly  remembrance  of  sins  is  made.  'AXX^,  but  rather,  nay  rather^ 
quin,  quin  imo  ;  or,  as  I  have  rendered  it  in  the  version,  on  the  con- 
trary, but  AvruTg  agrees  with  ^v^oug  implied ;  see  in  vr.  1.  On  the 
day  of  annual  atonement,  the  sacrifices  that  were  offered  being  of 
an  expiatory  nature,  and  being  designed  as  propitiatory  offerings, 
they  were  of  course  adapted  to  remind  the  Hebrews  of  the  desert 
of  sin,  i.  e.  of  the  punishment  or  penalty  due  to  it.  As  they  can. 
tinned  to  be  offered  yeairty,  so  those  who  brought  them  inuat  be 
reminded,  through  their  whole  lives,  of  new  draert  of  punishment. 
The  writer  means,  however,  that  a  yearly  remembrance  of  sin  in 
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a  spiritual  respect^  not  merely  in  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical  one,  was 
made;  for  in  this  latter  sense,  the  yearly  atonement  procured  par- 
don.    In  the  other  it  did  not;  as  he  now  proceeds  to  assert. 

Ver.  4.  'Adv9aro¥  yd,^ .  .  .  afia^lag,  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  bhod 
of  bulls  and  goats  should  remove  the  penalty  due  to  sin.  T&^  confir- 
mantis,  i.  e.  what  follows  assigns  a  reason  or  ground  of  the  assertion 
which  precedes.  'Afat^h  otfia^iai  means  to  take  away  sin,  in  the 
sense  of  removing  the  penalty  or  consequences  of  sin  ;  for  this  is  the 
subject  of  which  the  writer  is  now  treating.  That  the  author  has 
reference  to  the  consequences  of  sin  in  a  future  world,  or  to  the 
punishment  of  it  which  God  inflicts  as  the  spiritual  judge  of  men, 
is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  discussion.  One  so  profoundly 
versed  as  he  was  in  all  the  Jewish  ritual  law,  surely  was  not  igno. 
rant  of  the  fact,  that  civil  and  ecclesiastical  pardon  for  offences  of 
various  kinds  was  every  day  procured  by  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats,  and  this  too,  agreeably  to  divine  appointment 

Ver.  5.  Nothing  could  be  more  directly  in  opposition  to  Jewish 
prejudices  respecting  the  importance  and  value  of  the  Levitical. 
sacrifices,  than  the  assertion  just  made.  Hence  the  writer  deems 
it  prudent  to  make  his  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  for  confirmation  of 
what  he  had  advanced.  This  he  does  by  quoting  a  passage  from 
Ps.  xl.,  which  he  applies  to  the  Messiah  and  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
sin-offering  made  by  him. 

A/6  itgs^6fj,ivog  %tg  rh  x6(ffMv,  TAyti,  wher^re,  entering  into  the  ux>rld, 
he  [Christ]  says;  i.  e.  because  the  blood  of  goats  and  bullocks  is 
not  efficacious  in  procuring  pardon  for  sin,  Christ,  when  entering 
into  the  world,  is  represented  by  the  Psalmist  as  saying,  etc.;  see 
Ps.  xl.  7,  seq. 

0u<ftav  xa)  ^rgo^o^v  oux  i^t^fitfag,  in  s€Krifice  and  oblation  thou  hast 
no  pleasure.,  Qwf/a  means  a  sacrifice  of  some  slain  beast,  from  Suw, 
to  kill.  So  the  corresponding  Hebrew  H^T  from  H^T,  mactare- 
^iospo^d  is  any  thing  offered  or  presented:  and  here  it  means  other 
oblations  than  those  of  sacrifices,  such  as  thank-offerings,  libations, 
etc.     The  corresponding  Hebrew  HTT^,  gift,  present,  comes  from 

^  ^  ^ 

the  obsolete  root  flM,  topresent,  Arabic  ^;^^  the  same.  Oux  i^Xtimc, 

Hebrew  i^^H  ^b,  is  capable  of  being  translated,  thou  hast  not  re- 
quired, or  thou  hast  not  desired^  thou  hast  no  pleasure  in  or  desire /or. 
The  latter  is,  doubtless^  the  shade  of  meaning  here.     The  senti-  ■ 
ment  is  not,  that  God  had  not  at  all  required  sacrifices  and  oblations, 
for  tliis  he  had  done ;  but  that  they  were  in  a  comparative  sense  of 

2  E 
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little  value;  they  were  insufficient  in  themselves  to  accomplish  the 
higher  purposes  of  his  spiritual  law,  and  therefore  he  had  no 
pleasure  in  them. 

Sol/tMx  Si  xarrifrittdi  /im,  but  a  body  host  thou  prepared  for  me.  A 
very  difficult  and  much  agitated  expression.  If  we  recur,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  Hebrew  in  Ps.  xL  7,  we  find  the  corresponding 
words  there  to  be,  'hr,rr\^  Q!9!^>  ^i'^^  ^^^  ^'^  thou  opened.  The 
verb  JTID  (from  ^T\S)  means  primarily,  to  dig,  to  hollow  out,  e.  g.  a 

well.  Gen.  xxvi.  25;  a  pit,  Ps.  vii.  16;  or  pit-fall,  Ps.  Ivii.  7;  a 
sepulchre  or  grave,  Gen.  1.  6.  2  Chron.  xvi.  14.  The  verb  PTO 
has  also  the  meaning  of  purchasing  or  procuring,  e.  g.  water.  Dent, 
ii.  6;  particularly  of  procuring  a  dupply  of  food  and  drink,  2 
K.  vi.  23 ;  also  of  other  things,  e.  g.  a  wife,  Hosea  iii.  2,  whexe  XT\2lt^ 
has  a  Pagesh  euphonic  in  the  ^.  These  are  all  the  meanings  of 
this  word  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  present  In  translating 
y  ^^  ^!^»  then,  we  may  render  it  either  mine  ears  hast  thou 
opened,  which  is  only  a  small  deflection  from  the  literal  sense,  for 
to  dig  out  a  pit  or  well,  is  to  open  one ;  or  we  may  render  it  ears 
hast  thou  provided  for  me,  in  which  sense  the  Seventy  seem  plainly 
to  have  understood  T\^2,  when  they  rendered  it  by  xanj^/0^w.   Tire 

former  sense  seems  to  be  more  analogical  with  the  natiu^  of  the 
subject,  and  with  the  Hebrew  idiom.  The  Hebrews  speak  of  open- 
ing  the  ears  or  of  uncovering  them,  in  order  to  designate^the  idea  of 
prompt  obedience,  of  attentive  listening  to  the  commands  of  any 
on^.  E.  g.  Is.  L  4,  we  have  ^Dlt6  ^^  ^  TJT,  he  excited  my  ear  to 
hear  ;  and  in  vr.  5  is  an  equivalent  expression  ]t^  y  T\PB,  he  opened 
mine  ear^  which  is  explained  in  the  corresponding  parallelism  by 
•/jnD  l6  *3:JiJT,  and  I  was  not  refractory,  i.  e.  I  was  obedient.    It 

is  true,  that  It^  xhl  means  to  uncover,  or  disclose  the  ear,  i.  e.  to 
communicate  any  thing  or  reveal  it  to  another ;  e.  g.  I  Sam.  xx. 
2,  12,  13.  xxii.  17.  But  that  jnn3  D:»^m,  in  Ps.  xl.  7,  lit.  thou 
hast  opened  mine  ears,  may  mean  thou  hast  made  me  obedient,  or  / 
am  entirdy  obedient  to  thy  service,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  confirmed 
by  Job  xxxvi.  10,  15,  and  by  vs.  8,  9  of  Ps.  xL,  which  follow  the 
expression  quoted  in  Heb.  x.  5,  and  serve  as  a  comment  upon  it. 

If  this  view  of  the  meaning  be  correct,  then  another  interpreta- 
tion put  upon  the  phrase  by  many  critics,  is  not  well  founded.  They 
'  render  it,  mine  ears  hast  thou  bored  through.  •  They  suppose  the 
expression  to  be  figurative,  and  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew 
usage  of  boring  through,  with  an  awl,  the  ear  of  a  pei-son  who  be- 
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came  the  volantary  servant  of  another;  as  described  in  Ex.  xxi.  6. 
Deut.  XY.  17.  Mine  ears  host  thou  bored  through  would  then  mean, 
*  I  am  through  life  thy  voluntary  servant/  or  *  I  will  be  perpetually 
obedient  to  thee.'  This  sense,  it  will  be  seen,  agrees  in  general 
with  that  put  upon  the  phrase  by  the  other  mode  of  explanation. 
But  the  source  of  explanation  here  adopted,  does  not  seem  to  be 
admissible.  In  Ex.  xxi.  6,  the  verb  bore  through  is  yT\  not  ms 
as  in  Ps.  xl.  7,  and  the  instrument  by  which  it  is  done  is  named 
y^y^  an  awl,  a  derivate  of  the  verb  j^.  So  in  DeuU  xv.  17, 
the  instrument  named  is  the  same  j^D,  and  the  action  of  boring 
through  is  expressed  by  ^^r^^^lilAn^,  thou  shaU  put  it  through  his 
ear,  not  JJHS.  That  yyi  and  rns,  indicate  very  distinct  'actiowi, 
is  sufficiently  plain;  for  to  bore  through  any  thing,  and  to  dig  or 
hottow  out  a  pit,  grave,  or  well,  are  surely  very  different  actions, 
indicated  in  Hebrew  by  verbs  as  different  as  the  English  dig  and 
bore  through.  Moreover,  in  Ex.  xxi.  6  and  Deut.  xv.  17  the  singu- 
lar tt^  is  used,  and  not  as  here  D^^T^^,  both  ears. 

The  original  then  in  Ps.  xl.  2,^  ^"^D^l^^y  means  mine  ears 
hast  thou  opened,  i.  e.  me  hast  thou  made  readily  or  attentively 
obedient;  at  least,  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning,  if  we  make 
Is.  1.  4,  5  and  other  places  cited  above,  our  exegetical  guide.  See 
Excursus  XX. 

Ver.  6.  'OXoxaur^AMcra  xai .  . .  tv66xfiaai,  in  whok  burnt-offerings 
and  [sacrifices3./&r«tii  thou  hast  no  delight.  '  o>Axa\iru/iara  means, 
such  offerings  as  were  entirely  consumed  upon  the  altar  ;  so  the  cor- 
responding Hebrew  xf^  signifies.  Il^l  a/ia^/ag  is  an  eUiptical 
expression,  answering  to  the  Hebrew  original  HMSn,  and  which 
completed  would  be,  %wfsat  <n^/  &fui^lai,  sin-offerings.  Ovx,  iudSxrimg, 
Heb.  rhtWVh,  reguirest  not,  desirest  not,  demandesi  not,  hast  no 

pleasure  in. 

Ver.  7.  T^  tl'inv,  therefore  I  said,  or  then  I  said.  The  first  of 
these  versions  is  approved  by  eminent  critics.  They  suggest,  that 
if  r^,  Heb.  T»,  be  referred  to  time  merely,  it  seems  very  difficult 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  precise  meaning ;  for  at  what  particular 
time  was  it,  that  God  did  not  delight  in  whole  burnt-offerings  and 
sacrifices  for*sin?  Qesenius  renders  T^J  by  prqpterea  in  Ps.  xl.  8. 
Jer.  xxii.  1 5.  It  may  however  be  said,  that  the  speaker  here  refers 
to  the  time  when  he  is  disclosing  these  views  respecting  sacrifices; 
or,  with  still  more  probability,  the  time  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
context  of  Ps.  xl.,  which  relates  the  wonderful  works  of  God.^ — 

2e  2 
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Supposing  either  to  be  the  case,  Hn  would  mean  then$  i.  e.  inune- 
diately  after  this  sentiment  was  declared,  or  after  the  time  of 
deliyerance  specified  in  the  context.  If  r6rs  be  rendered  iherqfifre, 
the  meaning  will  be,  ^because  thou  hadit  no  pleasure  in  sacrifices, 
ther^bre,  I  said/  etc.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  r6rt  is  not  iUathe. 
I  prefer  the  other  rendering. 

'idoO  fixu  .  .  /  ^eXfifid  ^w,  Lof  I  came,  O  God,  to  do  thy  will,  fin 
the  volume  qfthe  book  it  is  written  reqf^ecting  me,)  'idou  9}x»  expresses 
the  readiness  of  him  who  speaks,  to  obey  the  will  of  God. 

'Ev  xifopJdt  ^t^TJou  is  a  much  agitated  expression.  The  Hebrew 
is  simply  *)S)D~J1^]ID3,  in  the  roll  or  volume  of  the  book.  But  how 
does  xtfaXldi  pip>Jou  correspond  to  this?  KtfaKli  denotes  the  end  or 
extremity  of  any  thing,  as  being  the  head  or  summit  of  it.  Tiie 
Heb.  *^S)p,  ^iQXiov,  was  a  manuscript  rolled  upoi)  a  cylinder  of  light 

wood,  at  the  extxemity  of  which  were  heads  or  knobs,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  to  those  who  used  the  manuscript.  The  knob  or 
head,  xef>a}Jg,  is  here  taken  as  a  part  which  is  descriptive  or  emble- 
matic of  the  whole.  KifoXig  ^iCX/ou  means  therefore,  a  ^tQXtw  or 
*)5p  with  a  xsfaX/;,  i.  e.  a  manuscript  roll;  which  was  the  form  of 
the  Jewish  sacred  books,  and  is  still  retained  in  all  their  synagogues. 
It  coincides,  then,  in  regard  to  signification,  very  exactly  with  the 
Heb.  "1SD  rhyOi  of  which  it  is  a  translation. 

■  • 

But  what  volume  of  manuscript-roll  is  here  meant  ?  Plainly 
the  one  which  was  already  extant,  when  the  Psalmist  was  writing. 
If  the  Psalmist  was  David  himself,  as  the  title  of  the  Psalm  seems 
to  aflbrm,  the  only  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  then  extant,  and 
of  course  the  only  part  to  which  he  could  refer,  must  have  been 
the  Pentateuch,  and  perhaps  the  book  of  Joshua.  Beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt,  then,  the  xs<pa'kii  piQTJou  (IIQD  rh^p)  was  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

But  what  is  there  written,  and  how,  respecting  the  personage  who 
speaks  in  the  xl.  Psalm  ?  Rosenmueller,  on  Ps.  xl.  1,  translates  the 
Hebrew  ^^  y\r\2,  ygy^acrra/  ^g^/  IfioZ,  by  prescriptum  est  mihi,  and 
appeals  to  2  K.  xxii.  13  for  confirmation  of  this  version.  He  com- 
pares also  Gen,  ii.  16.  Ezra  i.  2,  where  bjl  is  used  after  rmt  and 
*Tj29,  verbs  of  commanding  or  e^oining.  Gesenius  approves  this 
version,  but  produces  no  other  instances  to  confirm  it  which  ai'e  of 
the  same  kind.  He  appeals,  indeed,  to  Est.  ix.  23,  where  bH  is 
used  after  anS;  and  to  Hos.  viii.  12.  2  K.  xvii.  ST,  Prov.xxii.'sO, 
where  /  is  used  after  the  same  verb,  in  order  to  confirm  this  inter- 
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pretation.  But  the  three  last  cases  plainly  denote  nothing  more, 
than  that  the  matter  referred  to  was  written  for  the  use  of  txnother^ 
or  addressed  to  him,  Sach  too  is  the  case  with  the  other  example 
in  Est.  iz.  23  \  as  may  be  clearly  seen  by  comparing  Est.  ix.  20. 
With  reference  to  the  opinion  of  these  very  distinguished  critics, 
I  must  still  doubt,  therefore,  whether  b]l  ^/13  means  prcescribere 
alicui.  At  most,  there  is  only  2  K.  xxii.  13,  which  is  apposite  to 
establish  this  signification ;  and  eten  here  the  meaning  in  question 
is  not  necessary :  for -I^^JI^  lirDH  may  be  rendered  with  about  equal 

significancy,  which  was  written  in  respect  tons  or  concerning  tts,  i.  e. 
for  our  sake  or  to  regulate  our  duties.  The  Seventy,  then,  who 
translated  ^by  2^/13  by  yiy^'rrai  m^}  Ifiwj,  translated  it  agreeably  to 

the  usual  idiom  of  the  Hebrew.  The  apostle,  in  our  text,  has 
evidently  recognized  the  correctness  of  this  version.  The  difference 
in  meaning  between  p  escribed  to  me  and  written  concerning  me,  is 
a  considerable  one  in  this  case.  The  first  version  would  represent 
the  speaker  as  saying;  <'  I  come,  O  God,  to  do  thy  wiU,  [i.  e.  my 
duty,]  as  I  am  commanded  in  the  Scriptures  to  do."  The  sebond ; 
*'  I  come  to  offer  my  body  or  myself  in  place  of  the  legal  sacrifices, 
for  in  the  Scriptures,  i.  e.  in  the  law  of  Moses,  this  is  written  con- 
cerning me."  Now  as  to  a  choice  of  versions  here,  it  will  not  be 
doubted  that  the  latter  version  accords  with  the  reasoning  and  design 
of  the  apostle,  or  rather  that  it  is  important  to  his  purpose.  The 
first  version  would  not,  indeed,  contradict  the  design  of  the 
apostle;  for  he  might  say,  '  It  is  prescribed  in  the  Scriptures  that 
the  Messiah  should  do  the  will  of  God,'  i.  e.  make  himself  an  offering 
for  sin.  Comp.  Luke  xxiv.  25 — 27, 46.  Acts  xvii.  2,  8.  1  Pet.  i. 
1 1,  12.  But  I  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  writer  to  be,  that  the 
booh  of  the  law  which  prescribes  sacrifices  that  were  merely  muai  or 
ra^QoXoi  of  the  great  atoning  sacrifice  by  Christ,  did  itself  teach, 
by  the  use  of  these,  that  something  of  a  higher  and  better  nature 
was  to  be  looked  for  than  the  Levitical  rites.  In  a  word,  it  pointed 
to  the  Messiah,  i.  e.  some  of  the  contents  of  the  written  law  had 
respect  to  him.  So  Michaelis,  Storr,  and  others.  Still,  ywy^oTrrou 
mgi  ifMZ  may  have  respect  to  declaration^  in  the  Pentateuch,  of  a 
different  and  more  direct  nature.  That  there  are  such,  Jesus  hin^ 
self  affirms,  John  v.  46.  So  Paul,  Acts  xxvi.  22^  23.  Gal.  iii.  16, 
seq.  Construed  in  either  way^  the  amount  of  the  phrase  under 
consideration  is  this:  '  In  the  law  of  Moses  I  am  described  as 
coming  to  do  thy  will/  i.  e.  to  offer  my  body  as  a  sacrifice,  comp. 
vr.  10. 
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That  the  Hebrews  to  whom  the  apostle  addressed  himself,  would 
recognize  such  an  affirmation  and  feel  the  force  of  it,  seems  to  be 
nearly  certain  from  the  fact,  that  the  writer  without  any  hesitation 
addresses  it  to  them,  in  order  to  produce  conviction  in  their  minds 
with  respect  to  the  point  which  he  is  labouring  to  establish.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  then,  that  both  he  and  the  Christian  Hebrews  to  whom 
he  wrote,  believed  that  the  Jewish  ritual  had  respect  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Messiah,  and  that  he  was  virtually  revealed  in  the  law  of 
Moses  as  a  suffering  Saviour,  making  atonement  for  the  sins  of  his 
people.  Were  this  not  so,  then  the  argument  in  Heb.  z.  5 — 10 
would  be  destitute  of  any  real  foundation,  and  consequently  of  any 
force  as  a  proof  of  what  the  writer  is  labouring  to  establish. 

'o  ^s6g,  Heb.  ^^1^^(>  O  my  God.  If  the  Messiah  be  considered 
as  uttering  this  before  his  incarnation  and  as  Logos,  then  would  it 
be  an  embarrassing  circumstance  to  explain  how,  in  his  simple  divine 
nature,  he  could  speak  of  *'  my  God."  But  if  considered  as  a 
prophetic  anticipation  of  what  he  would  say  during  his  incarnation, 
and  so  it  clearly  seems  to  me  the  writer  intends  it  should  be  consi- 
dered, then  6  %i6g,  or  6  ^iSg  fjbov^  accords  with  the  iisage  of  the  Saviour 
in  addressing  the  Father,  as  disclosed  in  the  gospel  Matt  xxvii.  46,  al. 

Th  ^tXfifid  (Tou.     What  this  will  is,  see  in  vr.  10. 

Ver.  8.  'Avwn^v  \iyuv ....  t\)b6%n^i,  first  saying,  *' Sacrifice,  and 
oblation,  and  tvhcte  burnt^ffering,  and  [offering]  for  sin  thou  desirest 
not,  nor  hast  pleasure  in  them*'  'Avan^ov,  lit.  above,  which  is  equi- 
valent here  to  first,  or  in  the  first  place. 

ASrmi  xarA  rhv  v6fA09  9r^<tfi^vrat,  which  are  presented  according  to 
the  law.  This  is  a  parenthetic  explanation,  added  by  the  writer  in 
order  to  show  that  the  same  legal  sacrifices  in  which  the  Hebrews 
were  in  danger  of  placing  their  confidence,  were  those  which  must 
be  superseded  by  the  death  of  Christ. 

Ver.  9.  T^  flt^xu  .  .  • .  V&  %tkfiiSia  ^u,  he  then  says,  "  Lo  I  come 
to  do  thy  urilU*  We  might  expect  %1<irw  here,  instead  of  J^xcy,  for 
the  regular  construction  of  the  sentence  would  seem  to  require  it. 
But  here  is  a  sentence  constructed  in  the  Hebrew  manner,  which 
not  unfrequently  begins  with  a  participle  in  the  first  clause,  and 
then  uses  a  verb  in  the  second,  when  both  stand  in  the  same  rela* 
tion  to  the  sequel  of  the  sentence,  see  Heb.  Gramm.  sect.  564.  It 
is  evident  here,  that  &mrt^9  Xf^Mv,  x.r.  X.,  and  r6m  t!^%t,  x.r.  X.,  both 
bear  the  same  relation  to  avou^,  %.  r.  X.;  the  sense  of  which,  I  may 
add,  is  rendered  obscure,  by  the  period  which  most  editors  of  the 
Greek  Testament  have  put  before  it. 


fe.^ 


lai 
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■  'Ava/fcT*.  .  .  .  ^(ffiy  he 'oboUshed  the  first,  viz.,  the  sacrifices,  etc., 
that  he  may  establish  the  second,  viz.,  the^doing  of  the  will  of  God, 
or  the  offering  of  himself  as  a  saorifice  for  sin,  vr.  10.  That  is, 
f  Doing  the  will  of  Grod,  or  obedience  to  him  even  unto  death,  or 
the  offering  ap  of  his  body,  is  represented  by  the  Psalmist  as  a 
substitute  for  legal  sacrifices,  and  as  an  arrangement  which  would 
supersede  them/ 

It  is  quite  plain  that  ^mx/^  x.  r.  X.,  is  an  inference,  drawn  from  the 
two  declarations  recited  in  the  context  immediately  preceding ;  for 
v^Sm¥  certainly  refers  to  the  legal  sacrifices,  and  di^n^ir  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  Messiah.  But  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  for 
it  seems  certainly  to  be  but  one  sentence,  is  Hebraistic,  as  noted 
above,  and  not  according  to  the  rules  of  classical  Greek ;  and  it 
affords  a  notable  example,  how  far  the  style  of  our  author  is  from 
the  easy,  rhetorical,  flowing  method,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said  by  late  critics,  and  from  that  '£XXi}ivx^^  which  even  Origen 
ascribes  to  him. 

Ver.  10.  The  writer  proceeds  to  explain  what  is  meant  in  this 
case  by  doing  the  will  of  God,  and  what  is  the  efficacy  of  that  obe- 
dience. 'Ey  f  '^t'khfiMTt ....  ifd^a^,  by  which  wiUexpiation  is  mads 
Jor  us,  by  the  offering  qf  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  fixr  al(.  '£y 
f  dfXjj/Mxr/  means  by  doing  which  unll,  i.  e.  by  whose  obedience. — 
^nyiatffMwu  hfM¥,  expiaU  sumus,  conciliati  sumus,  purificati  sumus; 
in  a  classical  sense  it  would  mean,  we  are  consecrated,  viz.,  to  God  ; 
see  on  wytd^u  under  ii.  11. 

The  latter  part  of  the  verse  leaves  no  doubt,  that  the  writer 
meant  to  refer  the  obedience  in  question,  or  the  doing  qf  the  wiU  qf 
God,  to  *'  obedience  unto  death,''  to  the  voluntary  sacrifice  for  sin- 
ners which  the  Saviour  offered  upon  the  cross;  comp.  Phil.  ii.  8^  / 

The  whole  amount  of  the  reasoning  in  vs.  5 — 10,  is  this :  *  Ritual 
sacrifices  for  sin  are  not  accepted  by  God,  as  sufficient  to  remove 
the  penalty  due  to  the  moral  turpitude  of  sin.  But  the  obedi^ice 
of  the  Messiah  unto  death,  the  offering  of  his  body  on  the  cross, 
is  sufficient,  and  fully  supersedes  the  other  sacrifices/ 

If  all  this  be  true,  it  follows  of  course  that  what  the  apostle  had 
aflbtned  in  vr.  3  is  true,  viz.,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  blood  of 
dain  beasts  to  remove  the  penal  consequences  of  sin,  when  consi- 
dered in  the  light  of  a  spiritual  offence  and  as  having  respect  to 
the  tribunal  of  Qoi, 

'Ef^Um^,  ofncefoT  all  The  idea  conveyed  by  this  is  carefully  re- 
peated  again  here,  because  it  concerns  a  point  in  req)ect  to  which 
the  Hebrews  would  be  very  prone  to  raise  objections.      ''You 
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aflSmi/'  they  would  naturally  say,  ''that  there  is  a  resemblance 
between  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the  annual  expiatory  sacrifices 
by  the  high-priest.  But  there  is  evidently  a  great  dissimilitude ; 
for  the  expiation  made  by  the  high-priest  was  repeated  every  year  ; 
while  Christ  suffered  €niy  once.  The  apostle  meets  this  difiiculty 
by  showing  from  various  considerations,  that  being  once  slain  as 
an  expiatory  offering  was  altogether  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  case.  Compare  Heb.  ix.  9—14, 2&— 28.  x.  1—3,  10—14. 
Indeed  Christ  from  the  nature  of  the  case  could  die  but  once,  ix. 
27,  28. 

Ver.  II.  Ka;  ^gfi^¥  h^dg.  . .  .  ^vdag,  now  every  priest  stands  per- 
forming  daily  service,  and  qfieniimes  presenting  the  same  sacrifices. 
The  writer  now  pursues  the  confirmation  of  the  thought  introduced 
by  the  spacrag  in  the  preceding  verse.  Ko/  is  used  here,  as  often 
elsewhere,  in  order  to  designate  a  transition  to  an  additional  view 
of  the  subject  which  the  writer  is  discussing.  Iia;  h^^^y  every  or 
any  Levitical  priest.  "Eimjxs,  stands,  denoting  the  attitude  of  those 
who  are  in  waiting  or  attendance  upon  another  and  keep  the  posi- 
tion of  standing  both  as  a  token  of  respect  and  as  a  state  prepared 
for  ready  service.  It  is  only  the  perfect,  pluperfect,  aorist  2  ac- 
tive, and  aorist  1  passive,  of  the  verb  7<ftfifAi,  that  have  the  intrans- 
itive meaning  to  stand.  The  other  tenses  are  transitive,  and  mean 
to  set, place,  station,  etc.  See  Buttmann,  sect.  107,  II.  1.  and  Wahl's 
Lex.  on  the  word ;  and  compare,  for  a  sense  of  the  word  like  that 
above.  Rev.  vii.  9,  II.  viii.  2. 

T&g  axirdLi ....  ^u(r/a^  The  same  daily  sacrifices  were  repeated 
without  intermission ;  see  Num.  xxviii.  2 — 6. 

Alrmg  o&dmn  ....  afia^riag,  which  can  never  remove  the  penalty 
due  to  sin;  comp.  vs.  1 — 3.  That  &fjM^iag  here  means  penalty  due 
to  sin,  is  plain;  and  that  it  may  be  properly  so  construed,  no  one 
will  deny  "who  understands  the  full  meaning  of  tij?,  riH^H,  and  i^pB, 

Ver.  12.  oZrog  dh  /iJav  ....  dsoD,  but  this  [priest]  or  he,  having 
offered  a  sacrifice  for  sin  of  perpetual  ^cacy,  sat  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  In  vr.  II,  we  have  crSc  h^s{jg,  i.  e.  every  priest  of 
the  common  order,  every  Levitical  priest;  the  antithesis  is  wrog, 
which  refers  to  Christ,  and  which,  if  the  ellipsis  be  supplied  ac- 
cording to  the  grammatical  construction  of  sentences,  must  mean 
cZrof  h^{ig.  The  best  copies  read  aMg,  which  gives  essentially  the 
same  sense,  and  honoris  causa  (for  so  was  aWig  employed  by  the 
Greeks)  is  to  be  preferred. 

E/f  rl  hmn%U  may  be  joined  with  ^ywaF,  (so  Dindorf,  Valcknaer, 
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Knapp,  Boehme,  and  others);  or  with  tJtdBi^v,  (so  Carpzoff, 
Kuiiioel>  and  most  commentators).  On  the  whole  I  now  prefer 
the  latter  method.  The  writer  apparently  designs  an  antithesis  be- 
tween «<fnjx<  Kaf  rifiM^f  Xstrw^w  of  vr.  11,  and  tig  rh  d/i)VfXf(  here; 
and  so  between  rd^  abr&g  vnXkdTug  v^ttft^w  ^u^as  in  vr.  11,  and  fjJav 
.  • .  ^^wnvsyxag  here. 

'Exd&Krtv  in  di^i^  roO  ^coD,  see  on  Heb.  i.  3.  *lExd3iat  here  is  op- 
posed to  itrrnxt  in  the  preceding  verse.  The  latter  denotes  the  atti- 
tude of  a  servant;  the  former  that  of  a  master  or  lard. 

Ver.  13.  Th  XoiThv  ixds^S/ntvog  ....  TodZv  avrov,  thenceforth  waiting 
until  his  enemies  be  made  his  footstool.  Ti  Xo/^ov  means  ^or  the  rest, 
viz.,  of  the  time;  therefore  the  idea  conveyed  by  Xo/^y  here  is 
afterwards,  thenceforth,  '£xdf;^o^syo;  designates  the  attitude  of 
waiting  or  expecting.  Tlie  idea  is,  that  the  Messiah  is  seated  on 
his  throne,  quietly  expecting  that  his  enemies  will  in  due  time  be 
all  subdued. 

0}  9'xfii'oi  designates  all  those  who  arc  opposed  to  the  character, 
doctrines,  or  reign  of  Christ.  To  make  them  his  footstool  means, 
thoroughly  to  subjugate  and  humble  them ;  comp.  ii.  8.  1  Cor.  xv. 
27,  28.  See  the  origin  of  this  phrase  in  the  custom  described  in 
Josh.  z.  24. 

Ver.  1 4..  Mi^  yk^  ^^itfo^ji ....  roug  aytaf^o/ihoug,  for  by  one  offer^ 
ing  he  has/or  ever  perfected  those  for  whom  expiation  is  made,  rd^ 
here  introduces  a  confirmation  of  what  is  said  in  vr.  12.  M/^e  ^jr^os- 
P^Sf»  '^^^*  ^^^  oflTering  of  his  own  body,  vr.  10.  TirgXg/«x«,  see  on 
ix.  9.  and  x.  1.  The  meaning  is :  '  He  has  for  ever  removed  the 
penalty  due  to  sin,  and  procured  for  those  who  were  exposed  to  it, 
that  peace  of  conscience  which  the  law  could  never  give ;  comp. 
vs.  1 — 4.     ' Ayia^ofimug,  see  on  ii.  II.  ix.  13.  x.  10, 

Ver.  15.  MoLgrv^tdk  tifuy ....  dyiov^  moreover  the  Holy  Spirit  also 
bears  testimony  to  us.  Ac,  moreover,  a  continuative  of  the  dis- 
course, here  marking  the  transition  to  a  new  paragraph,  in  which 
appeal  is  made  by  way  of  confirming  what  the  writer  had  said. 
7^  Holy  Spirit  means,  the  Holy' Spirit  who  speaks  by  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  as  the  seqi^el  shows,  which  is  a  quotation  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. *H^,  to  us,  means,  that  the  sentiment  which  the  writer 
had  been  inculcating,  the  truths  which  he  had  declared,  and  con- 
firmed by  what  the  Holy  Spirit  says  to  us,  i.  e.  to  us  and  to  all,  in 
the  Scriptures  of  truth. 

Mird  ydi  rh  ir^n^xsveu,for  after  he  had  said,  viz.,  had  said  first  in 
order  or  in  respect  to  time. 
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Ver.  16.  AuTTi  n  dia^xti,  x.  r.  X.  See  on  chap.  viiL^lO,  where  is 
the  same  quotation.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  even 
here,  where  the  same  passage  is  appealed  to,  the  wards  are  not  «11 
the  same.  In  viii.  10,  we  have  rp  o7x^  'U^n^-;  in  x.  17,  oufrovg; 
in  the  former,  d/doi);  v6fMvg  (mm  tig  r^v  6id¥0ia¥  avruv;  in  the  latter, 
liiioug  ¥6fMug  fMv  Ivi  xa^d/ag  aurwi  in  the  former,  ct/  xa^d/ag 
uuru¥  viFiy^-^oi  auroug;  in  the  latter,  i'ri  T6!t¥  dia¥oiu¥  abr2J¥  fTz/^'sj/w 

auro^^  Non  refert  verbumi  sed  res  ipsa.  The  meaning  of  both  is 
the'  same.  De  minimis  non  curat  lex,  says  civilians  in  construing 
human  laws ;  and  the  maxim  applies  as  well  to  tlie  manner  of  dic- 
tion in  the  Scriptures  as  in  any  other  book. 

With  Beza,  Lud.  de  Dieu,  Storr,  Boehme,  Knapp,  Kuinoel,  and 
others,  I  now  regard  /(^crd  rh  ^^i^nx^au,  ».  r.  X,  down  to  tx»hag,  as 
protasis;  and  Xf/i/  Kv§icg,  x.  r.  X,  as  apodosis.  This  gives  a  better 
and  more  connected  sense  than  to  make  the  apodosis  begin  with  vr. 
17,  as  I  did  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 

Ver  17.  Ka/  ru¥  &fia^m¥,  x.  t.  X;  see  on  viii.  12.  KcU  here 
merely  connects  the  clause  quoted  in  the  preceding  verse  from  viii. 
10,  to  the  clause  in  vr.  17,  which  is  quoted  from  viii.  13.  We 
might  say,  perhaps  with  almost  equal  probability,  that  xai  stands 
before  Xf/ii  implied,  i.  e.  he  also  saith.     Comp.  Heb.  i.  10,  xo/for 

xai  ySytt, 

Ver.  18.  The  writer  now  sums  up  the  reason  why,  under  the 
new  covenant  or  gospel  dispensation,  absolute  and  final  pardon  is 
obtained.  'Ojpou  Sk  &p6ig  ....  afia^riag,  now  where  there  is  remission 
of  these,  there  is  no  more  offering  for  sin. 

"Aftftig  here  means  spiritual  pardon  or  remission,  on  the  part  of 
God  as  judge  and  ruler  of  the  world.  ToUmy  i.  e.  rtilirm  aiMx^rim 
xai  a¥Ofuu¥  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse.  Ovxsr/,  i.  e.  offering 
is  no  more  needed,  is  no  more  presented. 

This  circumstance  makes  a  great  difference  between  the  new 
covenant  and  the  old  one.  Under  the  latter,  sacrifices  must  be 
perpetually  repeated ;  and  after  all,  only  civil  and  ecclesiastical  par- 
don was  to  be  obtained  by  them.  Under  the  former,  one  sacrifice 
is  su£Scient,  and  avails  to  procure,  for  all  nations  and  all  ages, 
spiritual  pardon  or  remission  of  the  penalty  threatened  to  be  in- 
flicted in  a  future  world.  Well  might  the  apostle  call  this  a  new 
covenant. 
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The  writer  having  gone  through  a  comparison  of  the  new  dispensation  with  the  old,  and 
having  shown,  that  whether  Christ  be  compared  with  angels  who  were  the  mediators  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  or  with  Moses  himself,  or  with  the  high-priest  of  t^e  Hebrews,  he  holds  a 
rank  far  above  them;  having  also  shown,  that  whether  the  temple  in  which  he  ministers 
be  compared  with  that  at  Jerusalem,  or  the  sacrifice  which  he  offers  be  compared  with 
those  sacrifices  presented  by  the  Jewish  priests,  either  as  to  its  exalted  nature,  its  spiritual 
efficacy  in  respect  to  procuring  pardon  for  sin,  or  the  duration  and  extent  of  its  eflects, 
the  Mosaic  institutions  are  nothing  more  than  the  $hadowt  of  which  the  Christian  ones  are 
the  mhttance;  he  now  proceeds  to  the  hortatory  and  admonitory  part  of  his  epistle.  In 
this,  various  subjects  are  presented,  which  the  circumstances  of  those  whom  he  was  address- 
ing rendered  it  expedient  to  consider.  All  that  was  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  Jew  in 
the  Mosaic  ritual,  all  that  served  to  allure  him  away  from  his  adherence  to  Christianity  and 
expose  him  particularly  to  the  danger  of  apostasy,  the  apostle  has  brought  into  view  in  the 
preceding  part  of  our  epistle,  with  a  design  to  show,  that  however  attractive  or  important 
these  things  might  in  themselves  be,  there  was  something  still  more  so  in  the  Christian 
religion,  something  of  which  the  Jewish  religion  oilered  only  a  shadow  or  adumbration. 
Nothing  could  be  more  apposite,  then,  to  tlie  case  in  hand,  than  the  argument  of  the  apostle 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  epistle. 

The  practical  application  which  follows,  is  designed  to  excite  those  whem  the  writer  ad- 
dresses to  constancy  and  perseverance  in  their  Christian  professiim,  to  dehort  them  from 
apostasy,  and  to  warn  them  against  its  tremendous  consequences.  With  his  warnings, 
however,  the  apostle  intermingles  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  and  promise,  in  order  to 
excite  in  them  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  the  rewards  which  would  be  bestowed  on  all  who 
sliould  remain  faithful  to  the  end  of  their  course. 

He  begins  the  hortatory  part,  by  an  i4)peal  to  the  great  enccuragemetU  which  the  present 
privileges  of  the  Hebrew  Christians  afforded  them,  to  persevere  in  their  Christian  profession. 

Ver.  19.  "JS.^fifni  oCv . . .  .  'inew,  having  then,  brethren^  free  access 
to  the  sanctuary  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  oZv^  then,  sometimes  a  par- 
ticle of  transition  and  resumption  of  a  subject  that  has  been  sus- 
pended- and  so  here.  The  writer  now  resumes' the  admonitions 
which  it  was  his  highest  purpose  to  urge.  na^£i2<r/a,  in  its  first  ac- 
ceptation, means  boldness  of  speech,  or  the  liberty  of  speaking  without 
restrainL  But  the  word  is  also  used  to  designate  freedom  from 
restraint  generally  considered ;  which  is  plainly  the  meaning  here. 
Ua^ciav  tig  Hy  %hc^¥,  lit  freedom  in  respect  to  entrance,  i.  e.  free 
access,  unrestrained  liberty  of  approach.  *Ayim,  i.  e.  dXfi&svw,  the 
heavenly  sanctuary,  or  the  presence  of  God,  comp.  ix.  24.  'Ev  rf> 
aSfutri  'ifiifov  denotes,  the  means  by  which  this  access  is  procured, 
agreeably  to  what  has  been  shown  in  chap,  vii — ^x ;  comp.  particu- 
larly ix.  22—28. 

Ver.  20.  'Hv  mxoU¥i^v ....  ^u^ttv,  in  a  new  and  living  way  which 
he  has  consecrated,  'Od^v  may  be  taken  as  the  accusative  of 
manner,  and  construed  with  xard  understood ;  or  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  repetition  of  ts^d^v  and  in  apposition  with  it;  which 
latter  I  prefer.  u^6g^rov  means  recent,  and  lias  reference  to  the 
way  then  lately  ofened  by  the  new  covenant  or  gospel  dispensation. 
The  way  is  called  new,  however,  not  merely  because  of  this,  but 
also  because  those  who  draw  nigh  to  God  in  it,  have  liberty  of 
access  in  their  own  persons  to  the  mercy-seat,  and  there  obtain  par- 
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don  by  means  of  a  sacrifice  altogether  different  from  that  ^rhich 
was  offered  for  worshippers  by  the  Jewish  priests. 

zStfav,  i.  q.  ^OiMyro/ovmv  i.  e,  its  ^&i^»  Ayoutfav,  leading  to  life,  confer- 
rifig  life  or  happiness.  So  ^(i«  is  often  used  in  the  New  Testament. 
But  it  may  mean  here,  perennial,  perpetual,  a  frequent  sense  of 
taoi  in  the  Hebrew  Greek;  and  this  would  be  altogether  con- 
gruous with  the  preceding  context,  which  insists  on  the  perpetuity 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  But  on  the  whole  I  prefer  the  former 
sense.  So  Theophylact ;  who  assigns  the  following  reason  for  the 
epithet  ^wtfav,  viz.,  on  fi  ^idrn  o^i;  ^amrri^i^i  ^v,  i.  e.  because  that 
any  one  who  entered  the  inner  veil  of  the  temple,  was  punished 
with  death.     But  here,  viz.,  under  the  gospel,  it  is  the  way  to  life. 

'Bnxai¥i<n,  consecrated,  jdedicated.  To  consecrate  a  way,  is  to 
open  it  for  access,  to  dedicate  it  to  use.  So  Jesus  opened  the  way 
of  access  for  sinners  to  the  eternal  sanctuary,  in  which,  if  they  go, 
they  may  obtain  free  access  to  God,  and  pardon  for  all  their  of- 
fences. 

AiA  Twj  xara^nraof^ttrog  ....  ffa^xbs  avroZ,  tliTOUgh  the  veil,  that  is, 
his  flesh.  T  translate  these  words  literally,  because  I  am  not  well 
satisfied  that  I  understand  their  meaning.  The  opinions  of  all  the 
commentators  it  would  be  tedious,  if  not  useless,  to  recite.  The 
principal  interpretation  in  which  the  most  distinguished  of  them 
unite,  is,  that  as  the  veil  of  the  temple  must  be  removed  in  order 
to  enter  the  inner  sanctuary,  so  the  body  of  Jesus  must  be  removed 
(by  death),  that  we  might  have  liberty  of  access  to  the  sanctuary 
above.  So  Kuinoel  and  Bloomfield.  But  this  is  an  exegesis 
which,  while  the  facts  to  which  it  alludes  are  true,  still  presents  a 
comparison  incongruous  at  first  sight;  and  seemingly  it  requires 
one  to  do  violence  to  his  imagination,  in  order  to  rec(^ize  it  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction. 

I  could  more  easily  acquiesce  in  the  idea,  tliat  there  is  a  kind  of 
paronomasia  here  in  respect  to  the.  word  dicL  The  form  of  it  may 
be  thus  expressed.  *  As  the  most  holy  place  in  the  earthly  temple, 
oould  be  approached  only  through  (d/a)  the  veil,  i.  e.  through  the 
aperture  which  the  veil  covered;  so  the  heavenly  sanctuary  is 
approached  only  through  (did  implied)  the  flesh  or  body  of  Jesus! 
In  this  last  case,  6id  (if  employed  as  here  supposed)  would  mean, 
by  means  qf,  because  of,  on  account  of,  viz.,  by  means  of  the  body  of 
Jesus  sacrificed  for  sin,  see  vr.  10.  The  paron<Mnasia  would  con- 
rist  in  using  d/a,  in  the  first  case,  in  the  sense  of  through  with 
respect  to  place;  and  in  the  last  case,  in  the  sense  of  through  with 
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the  signification,  by  means  qf.  Instances  couM  easily  be  accuma- 
lated,  where  the  same  word  is  employed  in  different  senses  in  the 
same  sentence.  £.  g,  '  Let  the  dead  (nxgovg)  bury  their  dead 
{fix^\tg,y  Luke  ix.  60;  where  nx^xig  in  the  first  case  means  morally 
dead,  in  the  second, physically  dead.  So  2  Cor.  v.  21,  'He  hath 
made  him  to  be  a  sifH>jffiring  (afia^ia¥),  who  knew  no  sin  (afutfr/a^)/ 
In  like  manner  the  apostle  might  say :  *  As  the  Jews  had  access  to 
the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  temple  dtu  xaraTSTd^ffmrog,  through  the 
veil,  so  Christians  have  access  to  the  heavenly  sanctuary  dsSk  &a^g, 
i.  e.  dtit  'r^o<f^>ofii  ca^xhg  *ln^W  comp.  vr.  10.  And  although  I  would 
not  admit  paronomasia,  except  in  cases  where  there  are  urgent 
reasons  for  it,  it  seems  to  be  more  tolerable  here,  than  the  other 
method  of  interpretation  suggested  above,  and  is  certainly  in  har- 
mony with  the  principles  of  the  usus  hquendi  of  the  sacred 
writers. 

But  after  aU,  the  mind  still  seems  to  feel  a  want  of  definite 
satisfaction,  in  regard  to  either  of  the  methods  of  interpretation 
above  proposed.  May  I  be  allowed,  in  a  difficulty  of  such  a  nature, 
to  propose,  at  least  for  consideration,  a  third  method  of  interpreting 
the  expression  n)g  ^a^xhg  aOrou? 

In  John  i.  14,  it  is  said,  *  The  Word  became  flesh,  <sd^^ ;'  to 
which  the  writer  adds,  xai  icxn^taaiv  h  ifi?^.  In  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  we 
have  '^thi  ifavt^u&n  cv  0U^x/,  supposing  the  reading  to  be  correct,  (and 
the  evidence  seems  to  me  quite  in  its  favour,  and  so  Dr  Knapp  has 
judged.)  In  Rom.  i.  4,  a  broad  distinction  is  made  between  the 
nature  of  Christ  xarob  aa^xd  and  his  nature  xareb  insufMi  a/zwd^y^j^; 
and  in  Rom.  ix.  5,  Christ  is  said  to  have  descended  from  the 
Jewish  fathers  xara  aa^xdj  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  •  kri  irdvrm 

^i.     In  Phil.  ii.  6,  Christ,  who  was  iv  fio^  3ioD, fx<ywtfiiir  saur^v, 

AM^ijy  b^ukf^j  "Ku^tif.  In  all  these,  and  in  manyfnore  passages  which 
might  easily  be  added,  the  human  natiure  or  body  of  Christ,  seems 
to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  temporary  tabernacle,  or  veil  of  the 
divine  nature  which  dwelt  in  him.  May  not  our  author,  in  the 
verse  under  consideration,  have  had  such  an  idea  in  his  mind^ 

when  he  wrote  roG  xara4nra<r/Mcro(,  tout  tffTi,  r^^  ffa^xhg  auTov?     The 

idea  would  seem  to  be  this,  <  As  the  veil  of  the  temple  concealed 
the  glory  of  Jehovah,  in  the  holy  of  holies,  from  the  view  of  men, 
so  Christ's  flesh  or  body  screened  or  concealed  the  higher  nature 
from  our  view,  which  dwelt  within  this  veil,  as  God  did  of  old  with- 
in the  veil  of  the  temple.'  If,  on  this  account,  the  apostle  calls 
Christ's  flesh  a  veU,  then  we  may  easily  make  out  the  sense  of  the 
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verse  before  us.  It  would  stand  us:  'As God  dwells  behind  the 
veil  in  his  earthly  temple,  so  God  dwells  behind  the  veil  of  Jesus's 
body  in  his  spiritual  temple,  i.  e.  he  is  to  be  approached  through 
the  medium  of  this,  or  by  means  of  this.'  So  the  context  which 
precedes;  'free  access  to  the  sanctuary  is  h  aJfiari  'irigw/*  That  the 
writer  had  in  his  mind  a  design  to  compare  the  veil  of  the  Jewish 
temple,  as  the  medium  between  the  worshipper  and  the  visible 
presence  of  Jehovah,  to  the  body  of  Christ  ((rdb^f  altrw)  as  the 
medium  of  access  to  God,  or  what  must  interpose  between  God  and 
him ;  and  this,  specially  in  reference  to  Christ's  sufferings  and  death, 
seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  quite  clear.  But  which  of  the  ways 
now  proposed  will  best  present  this  general  idea,  or  whether  any  of 
them  are  sufficiently  grounded  to  be  fully  admitted,  is  a  question 
on  which  the  reader  must  be  left  to  judge  for  himself.  My  own 
apprehension  on  the  whole  is,  that  the  occasion  of  calling  Christ's 
flesh  a  veil,  or  of  comparing  it  to  a  veil,  lies  in  the  views  stated 
under  the  last  of  the  above  explanations;  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  actual  comparison  of  the  veil  of  the  temple  and  of  Christ's 
body,  is  confined  to  the  single  point  that  eocA  is  a  medium  of  access 
to  God.  If  you  say,  *  The  comparison  is,  in  most  respects,  with- 
out grounds  of  analogy,  and  the  two  things  widely  dissimilar;'  my 
answer  is,  that  there  is  as  much  congruity  in  it,  as  there  is  in  the 
comparison  between  the  physical  death  of  Christ,  in  Rom.  vi.,  and 
the  moral  death  of  believers  to  sin,  to  which  the  former  is  there 
compared.  Indeed,  between  all  objects  of  comparison,  when  God 
or  Christ  is  one  of  these  objects,  there  must  of  course  be  a  dissimi- 
larity that  is  exceedingly  great  in  some  respects,  although  there 
may  be  an  analogy  in  some  others. 

In  whatever  light  our  passage  is  viewed,  it  will  ^be  conceded, 
that  its  language  is  far  from  being  in  that  easy  and  flowing  style 
which  has  been  so  often  asserted  of  our  epistle. 

Ver.  21.  Kai  h^ioL . . .  Siou,  i.  e.  tmI  Ix^vng  tt^ia,  x.  r.  X.,  the  participle 
being  implied,  which  was  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  vr.  19 ; 
compare  iv.  14.  v.  10.  vii.  17,  20,  26.  viii.  1.  'u^a  flkiyav  is  the 
same  as  ^1^*  1(13  high  priest,  a  Hebraism.  'Eri  r&y  oJfxw  rw  SmD, 
compare  iii.  1 — 6.  It  designates  here  the  spiritual  house  of  Grod, 
i.  e.  Christians. 

Ver.  22.  l^o^^dfitBa,  let  us  draw  nigh,  i.  e.  rf  ^i^,  which  is 
implied.  The  manner  of  the  expression  is  borrowed  from  approach 
to  the  most  holy  place  in  the  temple,  where  God  peculiarly  dwelt 

Mfr<i  akTi^tfi^i ....  itlttrttu^,  with  a  true  heart,  in  JuU  confidence. 
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*AXs}^fi4(  means,  sincere,  faithful,  true,  and  designates  sincerity  of 
Christian  profession,  faithful  attachment  to  Christianity,  in  op- 
position to  an  insincere  or  an  apostatizing  state  of  mind.  llKfi^ofo^ia 
means  a  JiM  measure.  nxi}^og/^  vtttnug,  means,  unwavering,  un- 
doubting  faith,  ajtdtiess  offaiih  which  leaves  no  room  for  apostasy 
or  scepticism.  How  exactly  this  exhortation  was  adapted  to  the 
state  of  the  Hebrews,  it  is  easy  to  perceive. 

'E^m<r//tfyoi ....  'xtm^it  being  purified  as  to  our  hearts  from  a 
consciousness  of  evil,  lit.  being  sprinkled  as  to  our  hearts,  etc.  The 
expression  is  borrowed  from  the  rites  of  the  law,  agreeably  to  which 
very  many  ceremonial  purifications,  as  we  have  seen,  were  made  by 
the  sprinkling  of  blood  either  upon  persons  or  utensils.  This  was 
external.  But  when  the  writer  says  here,  ^^vti^/mwu  rAi  xa§dtai, 
he  designates  spiritual,  internal  purification,  and  shows  that  he  is 
not  speaking  of  any  external  rites.  This  internal  purification  is 
effected  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  with  which  Christians  are  figuratively 
said  to  be  sprinkled.  But  the  construction,  i^^vrKSfiivot ....  A^h .... 
shows  that  the  participle  i^'^mfffum  is  to  be  taken  in  a  secondary 
or  metaphorical  sense,  i.  e.  purified  from,  cleansed  from. 

Suyfid^tffeoig  ^ovfifig,  a  consciousness  of  evil,  or  a  conscience  oppressed 
toith  evUoT  sin.  Perhaps  both  senses  are  included;  for  both  are 
characteristic  of  Christian  sincerity  and  full  faith,  which  is  incom- 
patible with  a  consciousness  of  evil  designs,  and  which  frees  men 
from  an  oppressive  sense  of  past  evil,  by  inspiring  them  with  the 
hope  of  pardon. 

Ver.  2S,  Kai  XsXou/Myo/ ....  xatfo^f),  and  having  our  bodies  washed 
with  pure  water ;  another  expression  borrowed  from  the  frequent 
washings  prescribed  by  the  Levitical  law  for  the  sake  of  external 
purification;  see  Ex.  xxix.  4.  xl.  31,  32^  Lev.  xvi.  4.  also  vi. 
xiv.  XV.  et  alibi.  It  seems  to  me,  that  here  is  a  plain  allusion  to 
the  use  of  water  in  the  initiatory  rite  of  Christian  baptism.  This 
is  altogether  consonant  with  the  method  of  our  author,  who  is  every 
where  comparing  Christian  institutions  with  Jewish  ones.  So  in 
the  case  before  us  he  says :  *  The  Jews  were  sprinkled  vith  blood 
in  order  tliat  they  might  be  purified  so  as  to  have  access  to  God; 
Christians  are  internally  sprinkled,  i.  e.  purified  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus.  The  Jews  were  washed  with  water,  in  .order  to  be  cere- 
monially purified  so  as  to  come,  before  God ;  Christians  have  been 
*  washed  by  the  purifying  water  of  baptism.'  So  Ananias  exhorts 
Saul  to  be  baptized  and  uHish  away  his  sins,  Acts  xxii.  16.  In  this 
latter  case,  and  in  that  before  us,  the  phrase  is  borrowed  from  the 
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legal  rite  of  washing  for  purification.  In  Heb.  x.  23^  no  particular 
stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  mere  external  rite  of  washing  the  body  ; 
for  the- connexion  shows,  that  the  whole  is  designed  to  point  out 
the  spiritual  qualifications  of  sincere  Christians  for  access  to  God. 
But  the  manner  of  expression  turns  wholly  upon  a  comparison  with 
the  Jewish  rites. 

On  the  whole,  I  prefer,  with  Kuinoel,  Bloomficld,  Storr,  Cramer, 
Michaelis,  and  others,  to  join  XfXouAtlvo/  in  constriction  to  the  pre- 
ceding i^^avri^/iiwi,  x.  r.  X..  as  the  whole  runs  smoother,  and  the  con- 
struction is  more  fecile. 

Kafi^ufAsv  ri)y  6fiA\oyittv ....  s^ayystXdfAfvog,  let  US  hoUJosi  the  hope 

which  we  profess,  Jbr  faithfid  is  he  who  ha>s  promised,  'OfMiKoyUtt 
means  profession  or  confession  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  is 
here  called  JX^/do;,  in  reference  to  the  hopes  which  it  occasions  or 
inspires.  The  idea  is:  '  Let  us  firmly  retain  our  profession  of  that 
religion,  which  fills  us  with  hope  respecting  future  rewards  and 
happiness.' 

U/inrhg  ya^  6  I'myyiiK&fLivog,  i.  e.  let  US  firmly  adhere  to  our  reli- 
gion,  because  God,  the  author  of  those  promises  which  it  holds  forth, 
will  certainly  perform  them ;  he  is  faithful,  V,  e.  true  to  his  word, 
and  altogether  worthy  of  confidence  in  respect  to  his  promises. 

Ver.  24.  Kal  %a7avoZifiiv ....  t^(/iv,  and  let  us  bear  one  another  in 
mindf  so  as  to  excite  to  lave  and  good  works.  KarawufMv,  consider 
attentively,  have  a  regard  to,  think  upon  or  bear  in  mind.  The 
writer  means,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Hebrews  to  cherish  a 
mutual  spirit  of  interest  or  concern  for  each  other;  and  this,  in 
such  a  way  as  should  be  the  means  of  mutually  exciting  each  other 
to  more  distinguished  benevolence  and  good  works.  The  perils  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  rendered  such  advice  very  timely-  I 
prefer  the  sense  as  thus  given,  to  that  adopted  by  Kuinoel  and 
others,  viz.,  xarayooi/Asv,  let  us  watch  over  others,  i.  e.  for  the  saJce  of 
admonition,  reproof,  praise,  etc. 

Ver.  25.  M^,  e/xaraXc/Vovrg;  ....  ^a^axoikouvng,  not  foTSohing  the 
assembling  of  oursehes  together,  as  the  custom  of  some  is,  but  admon- 
ishing [one  another].  'EyxaraXihovrtg  is  in  the  same  construction 
with  xaravoufAiv  in  vr.  24,  and  consequently  agrees  witli  fifisTg  under- 
stood. 'E^ntfuvaytayiiv  has  been  rendered  society  qf  Christians,  i.  e. 
the  church,  and  the  precept  applied  to  apostasy.  And  although 
some  critics  of  good  name  have  patronized  this  interpretation,  I 
cannot  think  it  to  be  a  probable  one.  How  could  the  apostle  refer 
to  apostasy  by  xa&ug  Uog  rttfh?     To  absence  from  public  worship, 
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or  from  Christian  assemblies,  this  would  very  naturally  apply. — 
*Eavru¥  relates  to  the  Jirst  person  plural  here  fas  it  does  elsewhern» 
e.  g.  Rom.  viii.  23.  1  Cor.  xi.  31.  2  Cor.  i.  9.  x.  12,  14.  In  like 
manner,  ^ra^xaXouvn ^  requires  ixXX^Xou^  to  be  mentally  supplied  after 
it;  which  is  expressed  after  xaravoSt/nv.  That  «tt^xa>i«  means  to 
admonish,  any  common  lexicon  will  show.  The  whole  sentence  is 
in  the  usual  manner  of  the  writer,  who  very  frequently  employs 
xfumoig  in  warnings  and  admonitions. 

Kat  ro<rovr(ft  fi^XKov  .  ;  .  .  vM^^v,  and  this  [do]  SO  much  the  more, 
as  ye  see  the  day  approaching.  That  is,  be  more  earnest  and 
constant  in  mutual  admonition  and  efforts  to  excite  each  other  to 
Christian  diligence  and  perseverance,  in  proportion  as  the  time 
draws  near,  when  the  judgments  denounced  against  the  Jewish 
nation  by  the  Saviour  will  be  executed.  *H/i.c^v,  day,  is  doubtless 
an  elliptical  expression  for  jj/ts^ay  xo^/ou,  'rnrp  DV;  a  very  common 
expression  of  the  Hebrew  writers  for  a  time  of  distress,  of  c/iostise- 
ment,  a  time  in  which  God  executes  the  threats  which  have  been 
uttered  by  his  prophets ;  compare  Ps.  xxxvii.  13.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  10. 
Ezek.  xxi.  25.  xiii.  5.  Job  xviii.  20.  xxiv.  1.  Amos  v.  18.  Jer. 
XXX.  7.  Joel  i.  15.  Is.  ii.  12.  Rev.  xvi.  14,  et  alibi.  Now  as  Christ 
had  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  temple  and  nation, 
wliich  could  not  be  unknown  to  the  Hebrew  Christians,  what 
could  be  more  natural  than  for  the  apostle  to  say :  '  Brethren,  do 
every  thing  in  your  power  to  guard  against  apostasy.  And  this 
tlie  more,  because  a  return  to  Judaism  would  now  be  very  iU-timed; 
the  season  is  near,  when  the  Jewish  temple  and  state  are  to  be 
.destroyed.'    All  this  is  surely  very  apposite  to  the  case  in  hand. 

Bat  if  we  should  suppose,  with  not  a  few  of  the  recent  commen- 
tators, that  the  writer  here  alludes  to  the  day  when  Christ  should 
reappear  and  commence  a  visible  reign  on  earth,  (which  they  sup- 
pose the  apostles  to  have  believed  in  common  with  many  individual 
Christians  of  early  times,)  then  I  could  not  perceive  so  much  force 
in  the  apostle's  argument.  It  would  run  thus : '  Be  very  strenuous 
in  using  all  means  to  guard  against  defection  from  Christianity  to 
Judaism;  and  this  so  much  the  more,  because  in  a  little  time  Christ 
will  commence  his  visible  reign  on  earth.'  I  will  not  deny  that 
the  hope  of  reward  for  perseverance  in  Christian  virtue,  to  be 
bestowed  under  this  new  order  of  things,  might  be  used  as  an 
argument  to  dissuade  from  apostasy;  but  plainly,  the  argument  as 
stated  above  is  more  cogent,  and  more  to  the  writer*s  purpose. 
How  any  one  can  be  satisfied,  after  he  has  read  and  well  considered 
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Paul's  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  that  this  apostle  believed 
in  the  immediate  and  trisibk  advent  of  Christ,  is  more  than  I  am 
able  to  see« 

For  these  reasons  I  hesitate  not  to  apply  the  phrase  q/m^v  iyyi- 
^outfttr,  to  the  time  in  which  the  Jewish  state  and  temple  were  to  be 
brought  to  an  end;  or  at  least  to  the  time  when  the  indlviduiUs 
addressed  were  to  render  an  account  to  their  divine  Lord  and  Master , 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  improved  the  privileges  and 
blessings  of  the  gospel. 

Ver.  26.  ^EMuaiu^  yA§ .  •  • .  Sutf/a,  moreover,  should  we  vohmkarily 
make  dtfectionfrom  our  religion,  after  receiving  the  knowledge  qf  the 
truihj  no  more  sacrifice/or  sin  remaineih,  'Exwa/oa,  I  apprehend,  is 
not  to  be  construed  here  with  metaphysical  exactness,  but  has  refer- 
ence to  the  common  and  acknowledged  distinction  in  the  Jewish 
law  between  the  sins  of  oversight  or  inadvertence  (p^ji^),  and  those 
of  presumption.  For  the  first  dass,  see  Lev.  iv.  2,  IS,  22,  27. 
Num.  XV.  27 — ^29;  for  the  second.  Num.  xv.  30,  31,  where  the 
presumptuous  offender  is  described  by  the  expression,  TZintoj[^*)ltfK 
TVSn,  who  acts  with  a  high  hand.  That  tliis  is  the  kind  of  offence 
to  which  the  apostle  alludes,  is  evident;  for  he  distinguishes  it 
expressly  from  the  sin  of  oversight  or  inadvertence  (H^D^  by  saying, 
that  it  is  committed  after  being  enlighteped  by  the  gospel.  'Sxou- 
ami  means  then,  deliberately,  withjbrethoughtj  with  settkd  intention 
or  design,  and  not  by  merely  sudden  and  violent  impulse  or  by 
oversight. 

That  &fia^v6frm,  in  this  case,  refers  to  the  sin  of  apoOasy,  is 
quite  plain  &om  the  context  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  well  as 
from  the  object  which  the  writer  has  in  view;  compare  xii.  1,  4. 
iii.  13;  also  va^intti^rag  in  vL  6;  dviMt^ycBi  in  iii.  12;  and  aiiofrdnn 
in  Ex.  xxiii.  33.  Hos.  xiii.  2  of  the  Septuagint.  'AXu^a^,  trm 
doctrine,  i.  e.  the  Grospel,  Christian  instruction. 

Oux  fn  . . .  .  ^tf/a,  i.  e.  if  you  make  defection  from  Christianity, 
and  renoimce  your  hope  and  trust  in  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
no  other  is  provided  or  can  be  provided  for  you.  No  other  makes 
real  atonement  for  sin;  this  being  renounced,  therefore,  your  case 
is  desperate.  The  sacrifice  under  the  new  covenant  is  never,  like 
the  Jewish  offerings,  to  be  repeated.  Apostasy  from  your  present 
religion,  then,  is  final  perdition. 

Ver  27.  4»oCs^  d<  n^  ....  vftwtvrhvg,  but  a  certain  feairjvl  expec- 
tation ofpumshm/ent,  yea,  of  burning  indignation  [awaits  us],  which 
will  consume  the  adversaries.     K^f^wi  often  means  condemnation,  and 
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sometinies  the  consequences  of  it,  i.  e.  pimishment,  as  here ;  com- 
pare James  ii.  18.  3  Pet.  ii.  4.  z^Xo^  mt^g  is  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  HKlpp  JttH,  Zeph.  i.  18,  which  means  vehement  dupleasure, 
Jlercejlamesj  i.  e.  severe  punishment.  Both  i%doxn  And  ^Xog  are 
nominatives  to  dvoXfAnrai  understood.  *'B^hnt  coneume^  devour, 
destroy^  like  the  Hebrew  b^A,  Dent,  xxxii.  22.  So  Homer,  Iliad 
XXIII.  182,  vawoi  ^  M/fi.  'Tnvayr/ou;  designates  all  who  oppose 
themselves  to  the  character,  claims,  and  kingdom  of  Christ 

Ver.  28.  'A^nir^mg  rig  .  .  ,  .  dt/rMi&xu,  whosoever  dishonoured  the 
law  of  Moses,  suffered  death  without  mercy,  in  case  there  were  two 
or  three  witnesses.  The  meaning  is  not,  that  every  transgression  of 
the  Mosaic  law  was  punishable  with  death,  but  that  in  all  the  cases 
which  were  of  a  capital  nature,  death  without  reprieve  or  pardoa 
was  inflicted,  where  sufficient  testimony  could  be  had ;  see  Num.  xv« 
80,  81.  Possibly,  however,  the  writer  means  here  to  describe  only 
those  who  apostatized  from  the  law  of  Moses ;  e.  g.  such  as  are 
described  in  Deut  xiii.  6.  (oomp.  vs.  8 — 10)  xviii.  20. 

'E^r;  diMfiy  9)  r^/tf*;  fid^oiv,  see  Deut.  xvii.  6.  zix.  15.  The  Hebrew 
^9  bjl  is  rendered  IW  by  the  Seventy ;  and  well,  for  M  denotes  in 
case  that,  on  the  condition  that,  any  thing  is  done  or  happens.  The 
meaning  plainly  is :  '  Provided  two  or  three  witnesses  testify  to  a 
crime  worthy  of  death.' 

Ver.  29.  n^,  doxtrVv  ....  xarwmr^^i;  qfhow  much  sorer  punish- 
ment,  thinh  ye,  shall  he  be  counted  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under 
foot  the  Son  of  God?  aoxi^h  implies  an  appeal,  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  to  the  conscience  and  judgment  of  his  hearers,  who,  it  is 
taken  for  granted,  will  decide  according  to  his  own  views  in  respect 
to  the  point  in  question.  ^A^itj^nras  is  applied  either  to  desert  of 
reward  or  of  punishment ;  just  as  we  say  in  English,  '  The  man  is 
worthy  of  reward/  or  '  worthy  of  death.' 

KartMwni&ug  signifies  to  treat  with  contempt,  to  spurn  at,  to  treat 
with  contumefy.  Apostasy  from  the  Christian  religion  imjdiesthis; 
and  the  peculiar  criminality  of  it  is  here  argued,  from  the  superior 
claims  which  Christ  has,  on  every  account,  to  regard  and  fidelity. 

Ka/  rh  uSfia  ....  nyi&i^,  and  has  regarded  the  bbodqfthe  covenant 
by  trAticA  eaqriation  has  been  made  as  unclean.  Some  translate  thus: 
blood  qfthe  covenant  by  whiiA  he  hath  been  consecrated,  i.  e.  to  Gtod 
or  Christ.  The  explanation  is  then  made,  by  regarding  the  mode 
of  expression  as  taken  from  the  Jewish  rites.  When  the  people 
of  Israel  renewed  their  covenant  with  God,  Moses  sprinkled  them 
vith  blood,  Heb.  ix.  19,  20.  Ex.  xxiv.  8.     This  is  called  the  blood 
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of  the  covenant.  So  under  the  new  covenant,  when  Christians  are 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  make  an  open  profession 
of  his  religion,  as  the  people  of  Israel  did  of  theirs,  they  are  figu- 
ratively said  to  be  sprinkled  or  cleansed  with  the  blood  of  Jesus ; 
comp.  Heb.  ix.  14.  x.  22.  xiii.  20.  Matt.  xxvi.  27.  1  Cor.  xi.  25. 
1  John  i.  7.  1  Pet.  i.  19.  Rev,  i.  5.  And  as  they  enter  into  cove- 
nant  with  Christ  at  such  a  time,  pledging  themselves  to  obedience 
and  fidelity,  so  the  blood  with  which  they  are  said  to  be  sprinkled, 
is  called  the  blood  of  the  covenant.  The  sense  of  the  expression, 
thus  taken,  is  plainly  spiritual,  while  the  Jbrm  of  it  is  borrowed 
from  the  Jewish  ritual. 

But  although  this  is  an  interpretation  which  makes  a  good  sense, 
and  is  allowable  on  the  ground  of  philology,  yet  I  must  prefer  the 
one  given  in  the  translation,  because  it  better  agrees  with  the  idiom 
of  our  epistle.  Comp.  ii.  1 1  (ay/a^wy,  x.  r.  x.),  and  the  remarks  there 
made ;  also  x.  22,  26.  ix.  14. 

Koivh  viyritfdfimg,  regarding  it  as  common  or  unclean,  i.  e.  as  blood 
not  consecrated,  but  like  any  common  blood ;  therefore  as  having 
no  consecrating  or  cleansing  power,  as  not  having  set  apart  those 
who  were  sprinkled  with  it,  for  the  peculiar  service  of  God  in  the 
gospel,  nor  laid  them  under  peculiar  obligations  to  be  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  Christ 

Ka/  f^  ^mZiiM  rni  ;^^'ro(  iw^iffag,  and  hath  done  despite  to  the  spirit 
of  grace.  'EvuC^iVa^  designates  the  idea  of  treating  with  spite,  or 
malignity,  or  contempt;  and  is  nearly  equivalent  to  jutravarn^oi 
above.  llraD/Mc  rg;  ;^(£f/ro^  means,  either  the  gracious  Spirit,  or  the 
Spirit  who  bestows  grace,  i.  e.  religious,  spiritual  favours  and  gifts; 
comp.  1  Cor.  xii.  4 — 11.  Many  commentators,  however,  interpret 
vvtvfia  rr^g  ;^e(§#ro;  as  meaning  simply  grace  or  gospel  blessings.  But 
this  does  not  accord  with  the  idiom  of  our  epistle  ;  compare  vi.  4, 
where  apostates  are  described  as  having  been  fi,sr6xoyg  ^mufiarog  aylw. 
Still  the  question  whether  ^rviD/Mc  here  means  agent  or  influence^  is 
not  so  easily  settled ;  for  the  sense  is  good  and  apposite,  interpreted 
in  eitJber  way.  Bioomfield  thinks  that  the  verb  Jn/C^/^w  is  too 
strong  to  be  applied  to  things,  e.  g.  the  influences,  etc.,  of  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  for  he  translates  it  insult  But  is  not  the  translation  tre(U 
with  disdain,  contempt,  or  contumely  equally  just  ?  And  may  not 
this  be  said  of  those  who  became  apostates  ?  Still,  I  incline,  with 
him,  to  the  meaning,  Spirit  of  God. 

Ver.  30.  This  warning  the  apostle  follows  up  with  a  quotation 
from  Scripture,  descriptive  of  the  trenaendous  nature  of  the  punish- 
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ment  threatened.  O/dofMv  yA^  ....  x{f^iog,^r  we  know  Aim  who  hath 
said,  To  me  belongeth  retribution^  I  will  render  it  The  passage  is 
quoted  from  Deut.  xxxii.  35,  D^tCh  Dp3  "h,  to  me  belongeth  punish- 
meni  and  retribution,  'ExdUn^rii,  like  the  Hebrew  Dj^3,  literally 
means  vengeancej  revenge.  But  as  this  is  evidently  spoken  of  God 
only  M^diyTovd&uc,  the  meaning  is,  that  God  does  that  which  is  ana- 
logous to  what  men  do  when  they  avenge  themselves,!,  e.  he  inflicts 
punishment.  The  idea  is  rendered  intense  by  the  subsequent 
intimation  that  the  almighty  and  eternal  God  will  inflict  such 
punishment.  Td^  at  tlie  beginning,  stands  after  a  sentiment  implied 
in  consequence  of  that  which  precedes,  viz.,  [sorer  punishment  will 
be  inflicted,]y&r  (ycfcg)  we  know,  etc. 

Aiyti  xxt^iog  are  words  of  the  apostle,  not  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, and  are  probably  added  here,  to  show  the  end  of  the  quotation 
made,  and  to  enforce  the  threatening;  for  in  the  same  way  the 
Hebrew  prophets  often  expressed  themselves  when  they  uttered 
comminations,  adding  to  them  iWV  UM,  thus  saith  Jehovah. 

Kai  ledXtv ....  Xaiv  avrov,  and  again,  **  The  Lord  will  Judge  his 
people/'  This  quotation  may  be  either  from  Deut.  xxxii.  36,  or 
Ps.  cxxxv.  14,  both  places  containing  the  same  expression.  If  it 
be  from  the  former  place,  then  it  is  on  account  of  the  clauses  that 
intervene  between  the  first  quotation  and  this,  that  the  writer  says, 
xai  Toktf,  If  from  the  latter,  then  the  reason  for  subjoining  xai 
^d\t¥,  is  still  more  evident. 

The  original  Hebrew  ]^T,  from  which  comes  the  rendering  x^ivu, 
found  in  Deut.  xxxii.  36.  Ps.  cxxxv.  14,  means  shall  vindicate,  viz., 
his  people,  i.  e.  by  the  punishment  of  their  enemies.  And  so  it 
may  be  understood  here,  viz.,  the  Lord  will  vindicate  his  faithful 
servants  by  the  punishment  of  apostates.  And  on  the  whole,  as 
the  apostle  here  uses  Txthv  auroS  after  x^mT,  I  must  think  it  more 
probable  that  x^mTis  here  employed  in  the  sense  of  avenge,  i.  e.  the 
Lord  will  vindicate  his  people  by  punishing  those  who  apostatize 
from  them  and  treat  them  with  contempt. 

Ver.  31.  Well  may  the  writer  add,  <poZi^¥ ....  ^Zvroi,  it  is  a 
/eafful  thing  to /all  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.  'E/ji^tn/y  stg  rdg 
X^f^oLU  (T2I  ^9^)  here  means  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  his  vindictive 
power,  i.  e.  of  his  punitive  justice.  It  is  a  Hebraistic  mode  of  ex- 
pression; for  the  classic  writers  say,  in^l^f  bvh  rdg  xtt^g.  iStwt^g 
probably  here  means  ever-living,  as  it  commonly  does  elsewhere, 
when  applied  to  God.     This  idea,  moreover,  augments  the  dreadful 
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natnre  of  the  pumshment;  which  is  altogether  appo^te  to  the 
writer's  design. 

Ver.  82.  The  writer  now  proceeds  to  enforce  his  admcmition 
against  apostasy,  by  holding  up  to  the  Hebrews  enoouragement  to 
persevere,  from  the  experience  of  former  days,  when  they  remained 
steadfast  amid  many  trials  and  sufferings.     * Amiuiufii^M^  ds  r&i 
v^^  ....  nra&ni^rw,  call  to  mind,  now,  Jbrmer  days,  in  which  after 
pe  were  enlightened  ye  endured  a  ffreai  contest  with  sufferings.     That 
is, '  Faint  not,  be  not  discouraged  at  the  prospect  of  trials.     Look 
back  to  the  time  when  ye  patiently  endured  severer  trials  than  ye 
now  suffer,  and  still  persevered.    Continue  to  do  as  you  have  already 
done.'    'U/ju^g,  like  the  Hebrew  D*^p^  is  often  used  for  time,  season, 
indefinitely,     ^eafria^sfrtg  refers  to  the  illumination  which  they  re. 
ceived,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  was  first 
imparted  to  them.     What  the  oi6ikn<fig  nra&niiArw  means,  is  explained 
by  the  verses  which  follow. 

Ver.  S3.  ToDro  ^^v . . . .  Sfar^/^^^s»o/,  partly  because  ye  were  made 
a  public  spectacle  both  by  reproaches  and  afflictions.  ToDro  yxsv . . .  roDL 
Ti^  hi  correspond,  and  when  thus  related  they  bear  the  Sense  here 
given.  *OmhiftfuiS'g  refers  to  the  reproachful  appellations  and  language, 
addressed  to  Christians  by  their  persecutors ;  ^>J'^<ti,  to  the  various 
sufferings  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  same.  In  this  way  they  were 
exposed  to  public  view,  "^arpZfifAtfoi,  i.  e.  held  up  to  the  world  as 
persons  worthy  of  reproach  and  ill-treatment,  or  made  a  spectacle 
to  the  world  as  sufferers  of  these  things,  and  thus  loaded  with  dis. 
^ce.  The  phrase  ^targtZj^fjAm  is  borrowed  from  the  exposure  and 
punishment  of  criminals  before  the  assembly  convened  in  the 
theatre ;  which  was  a  common  practice  among  the  Greeks  and  Rou 
mans.     Comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  9. 

ToDro  ^  .  . .  .  y%wn9%frag,  and  partly  because  ye  were  associated  with 
those  who  were  thus  treated  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  classical 
example  of  giving  to  the  verb  Avourr^sfofiou  a  passive  sense,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  commonly  used  in  the  middle  voice,  and  employed  as  a  verb 
neuter  deponent.  We  may  translate  it,  who  were  in  like  drcum^ 
stances,  qui  iia  se  gererent ;  which  seems  at  least  to  be  od  sensum^ 
Kmwvoi  I  suppose  here  to  designate  participation  by  sympathy  in  the 
sufferii^  of  others,  and  contributing  of  one's  substance  to  make 
up  the  losses  of  those  who  had  been  persecuted. 

Ver.  34.  Ka/  /^^  .  .  .  .  (tumra^w.T%,  for  ye  did  truly  sympathize 
with  my  bonds.    So  some  manuscripts  and  editions,  with  several  of 
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the  &theis,  reading  dt^f^t^  /mu;  which  is  the  reading  of  the  received 
text,  and  is  preferred  by  Matthiae,  Michaelis,  Cafpzoff,  Noesselt, 
and  many  others;  see  in  Bloomfield,  who  prefers  dttffUS'g  fiou,  and  has 
given  ample  reasons  for  the  preference.  At  least  so  they  seem  to 
me,  on  a  recent  examination  of  the  subject.  That  the  Greeks  used 
the  verb  ^fjb>^a<fxofJMi  in  connexion  with  things  as  well  as  persons, 
there 'Can  be  no  ground  to  doubt;  as  Bloomfield  has  fully  ^own. 

Ka^  Hf  o^a/^y ....  le^o^tbi^a^,  and  cheerfuUy  endured  the  plun- 
dering qfyour  own  property.  This  was  a  part  of  the  %>J^ig  which 
they  had  suffered  in  former  times. 

TnKaoMmg  i^m  «...  fAmuoav,  knowing  that  ye  have  for  yourselves 
in  heaven  a  possession  of  a  better  and  more  lasting  nature.  'Zavrotg, 
dativus  commodi ;  the  sv  here  inserted  before  tauTotg  in  some  copies, 
seems  plainly  not  to  be  genuine.  'Tura^g/v,  any  thing  possessed,  estate^ 
property.  K^sirrova,  better  than  earthly  possessions,  i.  e.  spiritual, 
heavenly,  not  material  and  earthly.  Mmvtsav,  enduring,  permanent, 
not  perishable,  fleeting,  temporary,  like  all  earthly  possessions. 

Ver.  35.  MiJ  amCaXfirt ....  fjAydXnh  cast  not  away  then  your  con- 
Jldence,  which  will  obtain  a  great  reward.  That  is,  act  as  you  have 
formerly  done,  and  thus  gain  possession  of  the  x^tirrwx  tuU  fiivouaav 

Ver.  86.  'r^/minig  yAf ....  Wayyi>Jai,jbr  ye  have  need  of  patience, 
in  order  thai  when  you  have  done  the  wUl  of  God  ye  may  receive  the 
promised  Messing.  Td^  introduces  a  reason  why  they  should  not 
cast  away  their  irct^gta,  but  still  hold  out  to  cherish  it.  Patience 
they  needed,  because  of  the  many  trials  and  temptations  to  which 
they  were  still  exposed.  To  do  the  will  of  God,  here,  is  to  obey 
the  requirement  to  believe  and  trust  in  Christ  "EvayytTJav,  thing 
promised,  reward  proffered.;  for  the  promise  itself  they  had  already 
received.  '"E/iewyytyJav  here,  and  fuifkcrodocf/av  in  vr.  85,  both  refer  to 
the  uow^^/y  x^tSrrova  xai  fMvou^av  mentioned  in  vr.  34,  and  which  is 
there  represented  as  promised  to  them  in  case  of  obedience. 

Ver.  87.  "En  y^^  fux^v ....  y^m7,for  yet  a  very  little  while,  and 
he  who  is  coming  will  come,  and  will  not  delay.  The  yd^  here  refers 
to  a  clause  implied,  viz.,  [ye  shall  receive  the  promised  blessing,] 
for,  etc.  Bloomfield  has  placed  the  implication  farther  back;  I 
think  the  above  method  is  more  simple  and  easy.  The  sentiment 
of  the  verse  is  this:  'The  Messiah  (6  i^6fimg)  will  speedily  come, 
and,  by  destroying  the  Jewish  power,  put  an  end  to  the  sufferings 
which  your  persecutors  inflict  upon  you ;'  comp.Matt.  xxiv.  'Oaov  8c9¥ 
is  an  intensive  form  of  expression,  which  is  applied  either  to  things 
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great  or  small,  like  *tNip  *tMD.  It  is  employed  in  the  like  way, 
however,  by  the  classic  Greek  authors.  The  whole  phrase  re- 
sembles that  in  Hab.  ii.  3,  inS^  ^^  li^^  to  ^3,  Jbr  it,  (viz.,  the 
vision)  will  surely  come  to  pass,  it  wiU  not  delay.  If,  however,  it 
be  an  actual  quotation,  the  application  of  the  words  is  different 
from  that  of  the  original,  and  the  writer  designed  merely  to  use 
the  language  of  the  prophet  to  express  his  own  ideas.  In  fact,  the 
Septuagint  version  of  the  passage  in  Habakkuk  differs  slightly  from 
the  words  used  by  the  apostle.  It  runs  thus :  Sn  i^ifMvog  r^^u,  xai 
oxf  fiii  xf^v'tTf}.  It  seems  quite  probable,  considering  the  quota- 
tion from  Hab.  ii.  4,  which  follows,  that  the  apostle  had  the  Hebrew 
expression  above  quoted  in  his  mind.  But  it  seems  equally  plain, 
also,  that  he  has  made  use  of  it  only  as  the  medium  of  expressing 
his  own  particular  idea,  and  not  as  a  designed  quotation  used  ac- 
cording to  the  exact  idea  of  the  original.  I  have  marked  it  as  a 
quotation,  however,  in  my  version,  because  the  words  appear  to  be 
quoted. 

Ver.  33.  *o  3f  d/xoua  ix  vi<n^ui  ^n^^rai,  the  just,  moreover,  shall  live 
by  faith.  Ai  copulative  and  continuative;  as  often.  In  Hab.  ii.  4, 
it  runs  thus,  HTP  ^i1i^Dl*2l  pH^^,  which,  if  rendered  according  to 

the  accents,  will  be,  (he  just  by  faith  shall  live,  i.  e.  the  just  man  who 
has  faith  shall  be  preserved.  The  expression  in  our  verse  is  capable 
of  the  same  translation,  and  Dr  Knapp  has  pointed  it  so  as  to  be 
construed  in  this  way.  But  I  apprehend,  after  all,  that  this  is  not 
the  meaning  of  either  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  phrase.  Faith  is  put 
here  as  the  means  of  preservation,  in  opposition  to  apostasy  or  de- 
fection in  the  other  part  of  the  verse,  which  is  the  means  of 
destruction  or  disapprobation.  'A  persevering  confidence  or  belief 
in  Christ,'  the  writer  means  to  say,  'will  be  the  means  of  preserva- 
tion, when  the  Lord  shall  come  to  execute  his  judgments  upon  the 
Jewish  nation.'  So  the  Seventy  understood  the  phrase,  which  they 
have  rendered  6  Ik  dtxasog  ex,  T/errtw;  ^  o  u  t;fi^rai;  as  if  tliey  read 
^r05D|f^5  instead  of  ^i^>1D^^^  The  meaning  of  ix  ^simug  fuu  must 
of  course  be,  by  faith  or  confidence  in  me,  which  expresses  the  con- 
dition of  being  saved,  rather  than  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
person  who  is  saved.  I  understand  the  expression  in  Hebrew  and 
in  our  epistle,  in  a  similar  way.  If  the  apostle  meant  to  quote  here, 
which  can  hardly  be  doubted,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  not  adhered 
to  the  text  of  the  Septuagint. 

Ka/  iav  i^otf<n/Xi)ra/  . .  . .  rv  avrf ,  also  if  any  one  draw  back,  my  soul 
hath  no  pleasure  in  him,     Kal  is  probably  an  elh'nfical  pvnr'><'c: 


r»T» 
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here,  for  xeU  >Syti,  i.  e;  xa;  \iyu  h  %t6g  vel  n  y^^.     The  latter  re- 
sembles the  usage  of  this  epistle;  see  i.  10.  x.  17. 

'bAv  vmartlXfirai,  x.  r.  X.,  seems  plainly  to  be  a  quotation  from  Hab. 
ii.  4.  The  apostle,  however,  has  changed  the  order  of  the  verse, 
quoting  the  latter  part  of  it  first,  and  the  former  part  last.  The 
oriirinal  Hebrew  runs  thus,  *\3,  lltfSi  m;^  ^b  vhBy  n^H,  behold 
the  scornful,  his  mind  shall  not  be  happy;  or,  as  Gesenius  translates. 
See  I  he  whose  soul  is  unbelieuitig,  shall  on  this  account  be  unhappy. 
The  Seventy,  who  have  rendered  the  Hebrew  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  words  of  our  epistle,  must  have  read  ^It'Sj  here,  as  they 
did  ^jri>1Dl<^Il  in  the  clause  preceding.  This  is  the  more  probable 
reading,  but  it  cannot  now  be  critically  defended.  We  can  only 
say,  therefore,  that  the  quotation  of  the  apostle  is,  on  general 
grounds^  ad  sensum  but  not  ad  titeram.  The  sentiment  of  the 
Hebrew  is,  that  the  scorner  or  unbeliever  of  that  day  should  be 
unhappy ;  the  sentiment  of  the  apostle,  that  the  imbeliever,  i.  e. 
the  apostate  Christian  who  renounces  his  religion,  should  incur 
divine  disapprobation.  The  same  sentiment  lies  at  the  foundation, 
in  both  cases.  Such  disapprobation  the  last  clause  expresses,  oux 
tu^xft'  i  -^uxn  M^^  i*  avrifi,  where  the  negative  form  of  expression  is 
employed,  as  often  in  sacred  and  also  in  classical  writings,  instead 
of  the  affirmative,  i.  e.  he  shall  be  an  object  of  my  displeasure. 

Ver.  39.  'HjMiTi  3f  oux  .  .  .  .  airuXsiav,  but  we  are  not  of  those  who 
draw  bach  to  destruction, ,  *T7o<rroX^;  is  tlie  abstract  noun,  shrinking 
back,  timidity,  unthdratving ;  and,  as  is  common,  the  abstract  is 
here  put  for  the  concrete,  i.  e.  for  persons  who  withdraw  or  shrink 
back,  viz.,  from  their  Christian  profession.  The  consequence  of 
such  withdrawing  is  d^wXs/a;  sec  vs.  26,  27. 

'AXXcb  'xifsrtuii  tti  m^tToit^ffiv  >f^v;^^(,  bid  of  those  who  believe  to  the 
salvation  of  the  soul.  lig§i^oi7i<riv  means  literally  obtaining,  acquiring, 
possessing.  But  as  it  is  here  placed  in  antithesis  to  aied'Ktiav,  it 
plainly  means  saving  or  salvation.  n/<rrtug,  faith,  belief.  Is  an  ab- 
stract  noun  used  instead  of  a  concrete,  in  the  same  manner  as 
ucro<rroX^;  above ;  i.  e.  we  belong  to  those  who  believe  to  the  saving 
of  their  souls. 
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CONTENTS, 

Having  mentioned  faiik,  i.  e.  belief  or  confidence,  as  a  peculiar  and  most  important 
characteristic  of  those  wlio  persevere  in  the  Christian  religion  so  as  to  secure  their  salTatioot 
the  writer  now  proceeds,  with  great  force  and  propriety,  to  make  his  appeal  to  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  in  order  to  show  that  faUh  or  amjidence  in  the  dirine  promises  has, 
in  all  ages,  been  the  means  of  perseverance  in  true  religion,  and  consequently  of  salTaiion. 
In  X.  34 — 39,  the  apostle  had  exhorted  his  readers  to  persevere  in  waiting  for  the  rewards 
of  a  future  world,  which  he  names,  S^rm^f  U  «v(«fMf  u^irrnm  mm  ftivwtmf ....  fU9i»- 
w^Urimf  (MyrnXnt .  . . .  ri^  Urmyy%>Jittf.  He  now  goes  on  to  show  more  fully  that  the  veiy 
nature  oH faith  and  the  character  of  beUeven  demand  this.  All  beUenert  in  tvery  age  have 
done  so ;  and  the  Hebrews  ought  to  follow  their  example.  See  un  th6  nature  of  the  faith 
brought  to  view  in  this  chapter,  p.  166.  e,  seq. 

CHAP.  XL 

Ver.  1.  The  general  nature  oi  faith  is  first  explained.  "nfiTi  ^ 
vicrig  •  •  .  .  ^Xsvofiiviiv,  now  faith  18  confidence  in  respect  to  things 
hoped  for — evidence  of  things  not  seen.  'r^SiPraffigf  confidence,  oonfi- 
dent  expectation.  Others  with  Chrysostom,  '  Faith  gives  reality  or 
substance  to  things  hoped  for.'  The  sense  is  good;  but  the  shade 
of  meaning  is  not  exactly  hit  If  this  were  the  idea  of  irtrSataiftif 
we  might  expect  the  antithetic  word  to  be  aitufMirm  or  avvXuv,  in- 
corporeal or  immaterial  things,  instead  of  iXm^ofMvm.  The  use  of 
M^ra<fig,  in  the  sense  of  confidence,  etc.,  belongs  to  the  later  Greek, 
and  is  frequent  in  the  New  Testament.  This  sense  is  evidently 
appropriate  here.  The  writer  had  just  been  exhorting  his  readers 
not  to  cast  away  their  confidence  or  boldness,  which  would  insure 
a  great  reward,  x.  85.  If  any  one  should  object  to  this  exhorta- 
tion, that  the  objects  of  reward  are  vXL  future  and  unseen;  the  reply 
is,  that  'the  very  nature  of  belief  or  faith,  implies  confidence  in 
respect  tp  objects  of  this  kind.  All  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
possessed  such  faith.'  'ex^/^o^chmv  means,  things  future  which  are 
the  otijects  qf  hope,  and  not  of  present  fruition.  The  things  future^ 
are  the  rewards  which  have  just  been  mentioned  above. 

*EXi7%o^,  proof,  means  qf  proving,  evidence;  it  also  means  sum- 
mary, contents;  conviction,  contradiction,  reproof,  etc.;  but  these 
meanings  are  not  to  our  purpose.  Kuinoel  proposes  perstiasiofirma. 
The  sense  is  good,  but  not  warranted  by  usage.  I  must  therefore 
adhere  to  the  sense  of  evidence,  proof  This  last  idea  I  have  ex- 
pressed in  the  translation.  The  meaning  is,  that  faith  in  the  di- 
vine  word  and  promises,  is  equivalent  to,  or  supplies  the  place  of, 
proof  or  demonstration  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  unseen 
world,  i.  e.  it  satisfies  the  mind  respecting  their  reality  and  impor- 
tance, as  proof  or  demonstration  is  wont  to  do.    I  have  omitted  the 
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copula,  (tnd,  before  the  word  in  the  version  which  corresponds  to 
fXf^^o;,  becaose  the  author  has  omitted  it,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
in  order  to  render  the  version  intelligible. 

That  the  faith  here  brought  to  view,  and  adverted  to  through 
chap,  xi.,  is  not  specifically  what  some  theologians  call  saving  faith, 
viz.,  faith  in  Christ  in  an  appropriate  and  limited  sense,  is  evident 
from  the  nature  of  the  examples  which  are  subjoined  by  the  writer; 
e.  g.  vs.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  11  >  etc.  Tn  this  chapter,  faith  is  belief  or 
confidence  generally  in  divine  declarations,  of  whatever  nature  they 
may  be ;  for  it  does  not  always  have  respect  even  to  promises,  or 
to  ihejuture;  e.  g.  vr.  3.  Now  the  same  confidence  in  what  God 
declares,  respecting  subjects  of  such  a  nature  as  are  brought  to 
view  in  this  chapter,  would  lead  the  person  who  exercises  it  to 
confide 'in  all  which  God  might  declare  respecting  the  Messiah; 
and  consequently,  to  belief  in  Christ.  It  is  then  called  by  theolo- 
gians, saving  faith.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  this  is 
only  a  convenient  technical  phrase  of  modem  theology;  not  one 
employed  by  the  sacred  writers.  The  true  and  essential  nature  of 
fitith,  is  car^idence  in  God,  belirf  in  his  declarations;  and  whether 
this  be  exercised  by  believing  in  the  Scripture  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world;  or,  as  Abel>  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Sarah,  and  others,  exercised  it,  in  respect  to  specific  objects ;  or 
by  believing  on  the  Messiah ;  it  is  evidently  the  same  disposition  of 
mind  in  all  cases.  It  is  confidence  in  God.  It  is  therefore  with 
perfect  propriety,  that  our  author  here  excites  the  Hebrews  to 
persevere  in  their  Christian  faith,  by  various  examples  which  ex- 
hibit the  power  of  faith  in  the  ancient  worthies,  as  a  principle  of 
pious  and  virtuous  belief  and  action. 

Ver.  2.  '£r  ra{frp  ySt^ ....  ^eQvn^{,Jbr  by  this  were  the  ancients 
commended.  Ma^n^on  not  unfrequently  means  to  applaud,  praise, 
commend,  openly  signify  approbation  ;  see  Wahl's  Lex.  No.  2.  This 
is  evidently  the  sense  of  the  word  here.  The  yd^  here  is  yoi^  illus- 
trantis  et  confirmantis.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say:  [It  is  so],  for  the 
andent^  eta 

Ver.  S.  n/tfni  mouj(mv  ....  ytyonyai,  by  faith  we  perceive  that  the 
worlds  ibere  formed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  the  things  which  are 
seen  were  not  made  from  those  which  appear.  iVitrti,  confidence  in 
the  account  which  the  Scriptures,  viz.,  Gen.  L,  give  of  the  creation. 
It  is  confidence  in  God,  too;  for  there  could  be  no  other  witness  of 
what  was  then  done;  at  least  there  could  be  none  of  the  human 
race.     NooO/Af  v,  we  perceive,  apprehend,  attain  to  the  apprehension  qf 
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Karfi^iif&at,  ordinarej  disponere,  not  simply  to  create  or  bring  into 
being,  but  also  toJU,  prepcare,  form,  i.  e.  reduce  to  form  and  order. 
Aiu¥ai,  the  world;  see  on  Heb.  i.  2,  in  respect  to  the  plural  use  of 
this  word.  That  aluvag  in  this  case  cannot  mean  seadum  or  cBVum^ 
is  sufficiently  plain ;  for  in  what  tolerable  sense  could  the  writer 
say,  that  seadum  or  ovum  was  not  made  ix  (pauwiMvw,  i.  q.  was  made 
ix  fi^  ^am/i,smv,  i.  e.  out  of  nothing?  That  the  assertion  in  the  ne- 
gative form,  is  of  the  same  import  as  if  it  were  of  the  positive 
form,  might  be  easily  shown  by  appeal  to  a  multitude  of  the  like 
cases  of  \ir6rrig  in  the  Scriptures.  '  John  confessed,  and  denied  not, 
but  confessed,*  John  i.  20;  where  oux  ri^v^ifaro  plainly  conveys  the 
same  idea  as  itfMK^ritn,  As  to  classical  usage,  the  commentary  on 
the  next  clause  may  be  consulted.  In  what  sense,  too,  could  seculum 
or  cBVum  be  called  /?x«ro/6fva?  This  word  means,  objects  visible  to 
the  sight  or  palpable  to  the  senses,  i.  e.  material  objects,  ^a/y^va 
means  the  same  thing;  there  being  no  more  difference  between  the 
two  words  in  Greek,  as  characterizing  objects,  than  there  is  between 
seen  and  apparent  in  English.  The  assertion  of  the  writer  then  is, 
that  '  visible  objects,  i.  e.  the  visible  creation,  did  not  spring  from 
objects  that  were  apparent/  i.  e.  that  the  visible  creation  was  not 
made  out  of  matter  before  existing*  which  is  the  same  as  to  say, 
that  the  world  was  created  or  brought  into  existence  by  the  word 
of  God  simply,  and  was  not  a  mere  reducing  to  order  materials  that 
before  existed ;  see  on  the  succeeding  clause  of  the  verse,  in  the 
sequel.  At  all  events,  the  idea  of  a  seculum  or  (Bvum  *  \mtng  framed 
(xarfi^itf&ai)  by  the  word  of  God,'  presents  an  incongruity  of  which 
no  example  can  be  found  in  the  sacred  writers.  Equally  incon- 
gruous would  hroifiot  roug  aJSmti  in  i.  2  be,  if  aJuv  were  to  be  rendered 
seculum.  ^v^fiari  ^lou,  by  the  command  of  God;  compare  Gen.  i.  3, 
6,  9,  11,  14,  20,  24,  46.     Ps.  xxxiii.  6.  2  Pet  iii.  6. 

TS,ig  rh  fiii  ix  faivo/jksvw  rA   ^\iir6/i,9va  yByovevai,  a   controverted  and 

somewhat  difficult  expression.  If  we  construe  it  as  the  text  now 
stands,  the  /l^  must  naturally  be  joined  with  yeyoAvat^  and  it  must 
be  rendered,  so  that  things  visible  were  not  made  of  things  which  do 
appear.  Accordingly  Pierce  insists  on  this  construction,  and  main- 
tains that  the  sense  is,  'So  that  things  visible  might  appear  not  to 
have  been  made  of  things  apparent,  i.  e.  out  of  pre-existing  matter.' 
Those  who  adopt  a  different  construction  of  the  passage  main- 
tain, that  iig  rh  fjii  Ix  fa/yo^fVMv  may  be  translated,  as  if  it  were 
written  tig  rh  Ix  f^ii  ^vojmvw*  That  such  a  metathesis  of  the  ne- 
gative fAfi,  or  of  its  equivalent  ou,  oux,  is  allowable,  or  at  least  that 
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it  is  not  uncommon,  they  endeavour  to  show  by  appealing  to  ex- 
amples; e.  g.  2  Mace.  vii.  28,  Srt  oux  Ig  ovrwv  hinifi<f€v  avr^  o^U^^ 
which  plainly  means,  '  Ood  made  them  [heaven  and  earth]  from 
things  that  do  not  exist/  i.  e.  out  of  nothing.  So  Arrian,  de  Exp. 
Alex.  VII,  23,  *'  These  things  I  do  not  blame,  unless  that  oux  i^; 
fi,tyd\oig  fLiydXcag  ditff'jroudd^sro,  he  was  too  mtich  occupied  With  snicUl 
matters:"  where  oux  seems  to  qualify  fi^syakoig.  Plutarch,  Psedago- 
gium,  IX.  15,  "I  should  say  that  promptitude  of  speaking  on  any 
matter  is  not  to  be  altogether  disapproved ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
ra6rf}v  oux  M  a^/oig  a<rxfj^,  is  it  to  be  practised  in  respect  to  trifling 
subjects'*     So  the  Greek  oux  ifr^  thai,  he  said  he  would  not  come. 

Arrian,  Anab.  I.  5,  4,  oux  t^ti  XS^^^'  ^*  >>Ay^  ri&ifS&ai  Aura^/ara;, 
he  said  that  the  Autariata  were  not  to  be  put  into  the  account. 
Polyb.  p.  1331  >  roO;  f^ii  f  atfxovrac  d^oXui/y,  saying  that  they  were  not  to 
be  absolved.  If  the  examples  where  991^1/  is  used,  be  abstracted 
from  the  others,  there  are  still  a  sufficient  number,  they  aver,  to 
show  that  a  metathesis  of  the  negative  particle  ^^,  is  not  without 
parallels. 

Chrysostom  also  transposed  fifi  here,  and  found  no  difficulty  in 
it.  He  paraphrases  it  thus,  f§  oux  ovruv  rd  oira  kroif^<nv  6  ^s6g*  ex  roiv 
fi^  paivofiivuv,  rd  faivSfikSfa'  fx  ruv  (i,^  ufsatoirm,  rd  uptatura.     So  the 

Vulgate,  Erasmus,  Luther,  Wolfius,  and  the  most  of  the  later 
interpreters. 

That  the  metathesis  of  /li  in  this  case,  so  as  to  construe  it  in 
connexion  with  ^cu¥Ofii¥w,  may  be  admissible,  there  can  indeed  be 
but  little  doubt.  Yet  after  all,  it  is  unnecessary;  for  the  phrase 
has  the  same  meaning,  when  translated  agreeably  to  its  present 
arrangement,  if  the  nature  of  such  a  X/r^c  be  well  understood. 
There  is  no  need  of  understanding  the  examples  cited  from  the 
classics  iu  a  different  way.  And  indeed,  take  them  which  way 
we  will,  (either  by  way  of  metathesis  in  respect  to  the  oOx  or  fd,^,  or 
of  joining  the  negative  with  the  verb  or  participle  that  follows,) 
the  sense,  all  must  admit,  is  plain,  and  is  substantially  one  and  the 
same.  These  examples,  it  must  also  be  admitted,  cast  sufficient 
light  upon  the  sense  of  the  passage  Heb.  xi.  3,  so  as  to  require  no 
hesitation  about  admitting  a  meaning  so  well  supported  by  parallel 
examples,  and  which  indeed  the  context  seems  to  demand. 

We  may  also  compare  phraseology  of  a  like  nature,  to  be  found 
in  other  parts  of  Paul's  writings.  In  Rom.  iv.  17,  he  says,  "  God 
restores  the  dead  to  life,  and  calls  rob  ^^  ovra  ug  Iwa"  i.  e. summons 
[to  fulfill  his  own  purposes]  things  that  do  not  exist,  as  though  they 
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did  exist.  In  like  manner,  Philo^  in  Lib.  de  Great.  Mundi,  p.  738. 
aays,  rA  y^  fj,^  tvra  ixdXj^^v  6  %ihg  tJg  rh  iJmt,  things  which  exUted  noi, 
God  ccJled  into  exigence.  That  /m)  ^aivo/jkhm  is  equivalent  to  /&i) 
Svrwy,  needs  not  to  be  formally  proved.  So  in  Hebrew,  ^^^?  9^^ 
invenUur,  is  a  customary  expression  for  ens  or  existens;  and  N^D|LM^» 
for  res  nan  exUtens,  nihilum. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  must  regard  the  phrase  in  question  as 
equivalent  to  the  expression  in  our  language,  'The  visible  creation 
was  formed  from  nothing/  i.-  e.  it  came  into  existence  by  the  com- 
mand of  God,  and  was  not  fiyrmed  oat  of  any  pre-existing  materials. 
Deus  ex  nihUo  mynium  fecit,  conveys  the  same  idea.  Such  a  {duBse 
does  not  mean,  that  nothing  was  the  material,  so  to  speak,  out  of 
which  the  world  was  constructed,  for  there  would  be  no  sense  in 
this ;  but  it  merely  denies  that  any  such  material  existed.     This 
entirely  agrees  with  the  preceding  clause  of  the  text,  which  asserts 
that  the  command  of  God  brought  the  universe  into  existence;  and 
this  is  altogether  confirmed  by  Gren.  i.     Here  Moses  represents,  in 
vr.  1,  the  heavens  and  earth  as  first  brought  into  existence  by 
divine  power,  and  atterwards  v»  formed  and  arranged  into  their 
present  order;  compare  Gen. i.  1,  with  Gen.  i.  2,  and  the  sequel  of 
the  chapter.     In  fact,  if  the  manner  of  assertion  in  our  text  be 
strictly  scanned,  it  will  be  found  to  be  more  exact  and  philosophical 
than  the  Latin  ex  nihilo  Deus  mundum  fecit,  or  the  English  Crod 
made  the  world  out  qf  nothing.    Each  of  these  phrases  presents  the 
seeming  incongruity  of  asserting  that  nothing  was  the  materiid  out 
of  which  the  world  was  made.     But  our  author  is  more  strictly 
conformed  to  philosopliical  propriety,  when  he  says,  '  Things  visi- 
ble were  not  made  out  of  things  that  are  visible,'  i.  e.  the  virible 
creation  was  brought  into  existence  by  the  word  or  command  of 
God  simply,  and  was  not  formed  or  fitted  up  out  of  any  pre-existing 
materials.     Exactly  so  do  we  find  the  assertion  in  2  Mace.  vii.  28, 
oifx  i^  ovruv  hrohifffv  avrA  6  ^ihg,  God  did  not  make  them  [heaven  and 
earth]  out  qf  things  existing,  i.  e.  he  strictly  created  them. 

Well  may  it  be  suggested,  that  faith  in  the  divine  word  was 
requisite  to  believe  this;  inasmuch  as  Thales,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
other  eminent  philosophers,  who  followed  not  the  divine  word,  in- 
dulged in  speculations  about  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  were 
either  very  visionary,  or  quite  different  from  the  view  which  Moses 
has  given. 

Ver.  4.  W(tTit  vUhwx. . . .  .  rp  ^ip,  by  faith  Abel  offered  to  God  a 
better  sacrifice  than  Cain,     uXtUm,  better,  more  excellent;  so  fre- 
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quently,  e.  g.  Matt.  vi.  25.  Luke  xii.  23.  Matt.  xii.  41,  45.  Mark 
xii.  33.  Luke  xi.  3L  Heb.  iii.  3.  Rev.  ii.  19.  On  what  aocount 
the'  sacrifice  of  Abel  was  more  acceptable,  commentators  have 
^peculated  much,  and  assigned  a  great  variety  of  causes.  But  it 
may  be  asked :  Does  not  our  text  contain  a  solution  of  this  question  ? 
Abel  made  his  offering  in  faith :  the  implication  is  that  Cain  did 
not,  and  therefore  it  was  not  accepted. 

A/  fig  ifjM^^ifi  ....  ^fov,  on  account  of  which  [faith]  he  was 
commended  as  righteous,  God  himself  commending  his  oblations. 
How  this  was  done,  is  not  said  in  Gen.  iv.  4.  But  most  probably 
it  was  by  fire^nt  from  heaven,  which  consumed  the  sacrifice; 
compare  Gen.'xv.  17.  Lev.  ix.  24.  Judg.  vi.  21.  1  Chron.  xxi.  26. 
xxvii.  L  1  K.  xviii.  38.  The  appellation  dtxouos  is  given  to  Abel, 
in  Matt,  xxiii.  35.    1  John  iii.  12. 

Ka/  dt*  abTTjg  Aieo&avd/9  in  XaXit,  and  by  it,  though  dead,  he  continues 
to  speak.  Ai'  ahrni,  viZi,  by  his  faith.  AaXi/'and  XaXsTra/  are  both 
supported  by  good  authorities.  The  former  is  preferred  by  Grotius, 
Hammond,  Schmidt,  Valkenaer,  Michaelis,  Storr,  Rosenmueller, 
Bengel,  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Schulz^  Schott,  etc.;  the  latter  by 
Wetstein,  Matthiae,  Henrichs,  Tittmann,  etc.,  and  has  the  nu- 
merical majority  of  manuscripts,  versions,  and  editions,  in  its 
favour.  Where  the  balance  of  authority  is  on  the  whole  nearly 
equal,  I  cannot  well  hesitate  to  prefer  XaXirto  XaXirrai.  The  sense 
of  the  latter  would  be  equivalent  to  /iagrvp7rou,  sc.  laudaJtuTj  is  com- 
mended. But  this  idea  has  been  twice  suggested  before  in  the 
same  verse,  by  iiaprufirrau  and  fm^^w^Q  ....  SsoD.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  it  would  be  a  third  time  repeated.  But  XaXi^  I  ap- 
prehend, has  reference  to  Gen.  iv.  10,  where  the  Woice  of  Abel's 
blood  is  said  to  cry  to  God  from  the  ground/  In  Heb.  xii.  14  also, 
our  author  represents  the  blood  of  Christ  and  of  Abel  as  speaking, 
\aXmrt.  The  form  of  expression  only,  in  our  verse,  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  thought  in  Gen.  iv.  10 ;  for  here  it  is  the  faith 
of  Abel  which  makes  him  speak  after  his  death,  viz.,  he  speaks  by 
his  faith  to  those  who  should  come  after  him,  exhorting  and  en- 
couraging them  to  follow  his  example.  In  other  words,  his  example 
of  faith  affords  admonition  and  instruction  to  succeeding  ages. 

Ver.  5.  n/0yi6i-'£y^  ....  6  ^t6g,  by  faith  Enoch  was  translated  that 
he  might  not  see  death,  and  he  was  not  fownd,  because  God  had 
translated  him.  ToD  /^^  i^  is  equivalent  here  to  sh  rh  fiM  ihi3^  or  bt^ 
rh  fiii  i^i^.  The  Hebrew  has  DVf?l^  \ni*  TtJ^,  God  took  him,  where 
oar  author  uses  fAiri^xi.     The  original  in  Gen.  v.  24  says  nothing 
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respecting  the  point,  whether  Enoch  was  translated  alive  or  after 
death.  Ka/  ou^  i^i'<fX'iro  is  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Hebrew 
^^y^,  he  was  not,  sc.  he  was  no  more  among  men;  like  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Livy,  I.  16,  respecting  Romulus,  "  Nee  deinde  in  tex- 
ris  Romulus  fuit."  The  idea  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  is  foi 
substance  the  same;  for  ov^  su^/tfxsro  means,  he  was  no  more  to  be 
met  with,  he  was  no  more  extant  (^^^3  ^b),  among  men.  But  all 
the  Targumists,  viz.,  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  the  author  of  the 
Jerusalem  Targum,  understand  Enoch  to  have  been  translated 
without  dying.  So  the  Comment.  Bereschith  Rabba,  parasch.  25. 
f.  28.  So,  probably,  the  Son  of  Sirach,  xlix.  14.  I  may  add,  that 
this  is  a  very  natural  deduction  from  the  brief  notice  of  Enoch's 
translation  in  Gen.  v.  24.  Early  death  is  commonly  represented, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  punishment  of  sin;  and  that  ''the 
wicked  should  not  live  out  half  their  days,"  was  the  persuasion  of 
most  good  men  in  ancient  times.  If  then  Enoch  died  before 
translation,  how  could  his  removal  to  another  world  have  been  re- 
garded as  an  evidence  of  his  extraordinary  piety?  The  texts  to 
which  Dindorf  has  appealed,  in  his  notes  added  to  the  commentary 
of  Ernesti,  are  very  far  from  supporting  the  position,  that  the 
ancient  Jews  regarded  premature  death  as  a  testimony  of  heaven  in 
favour  of  him  who  was  the  subject  of  it.  Nor  is  there  any  need 
of  Rosenmueller's  concession  here,  viz.,  that  the  apostle,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Enoch's  removal,  has  accommodated  himself  to  the  Jewish 
traditionary  opinions.  It  may  indeed  be,  that  a  tradition  existed 
among  the  Jews,  that  Enoch  **  did  not  see  death.'*  But  that  this 
was  founded  in  fact,  seems  to  be  plainly  deducible  from  the  man- 
ner of  the  narration  in  the  Hebrew,  and  from  the  state  of  opinion 
in  ancient  times  respecting  early  death. 

n^A  /Af  r?g .  .  .  .  r^  ^fy;,  foT  before  his  transkxtion  he  is  commend- 
edj  as  having  pleased  God.  The  Hebrew  says,  "Dl^  7f)Tt  T^n*! 
O^n^^rj'  ^^^  Enoch  walked  with  God,  which  denotes  a  state  of 
communion  and  friendship  with  God,  and  implies  of  course,  a  com- 
placency in  the  divine  mind  with  respect  to  him.  The  apostle, 
therefore,  appeals  to  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  case,  and 
not  to  the  words.  Nor  does  he  mean  to  say,  that  the  testimony 
respecting  Enoch's  pleasing  God  was  given  before  his  translation; 
but  that  the  testimony  given  in  the  divine  word,  respects  his  having 
pleased  God  before  his  translation.  'Ela^isAta  governs  the  dative. 
The  yd^  at  the  beginning  of  the  phrase,  introduces  a  clause  designed 
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to  show  that  Enoch  must  have  acted  under  the  influence  of  faith ; 
he  could  not  hav  phased  God  without  it. 

Ver.  6.  The  writer  now  suggests  the  grounds  on  which  he  builds 
the  conclusion,  that  Enoch  was  translated  on  account  of  his  faith; 
-viz.,  X<^h  d>  Tl^rtati  ....  f ua^ctfr^^a/,  but  without  Juith  it  is  impossible 
to  please  [him].  The  truth  of  this  he  rests  upon  his  own  declara- 
tion^ and  the  common  opinion  on  this  subject  which  he  expects  all 
his  readers  to  entertain. 

ihtrev^ai  ya^  dtT.  .  .  .  y/vfrai,Jbr  he  who  cometh  to  God  must  believe 
that  he  exists,  and  that  he  will  reward  those  who  seeh  him.  rd§  here 
introduces  a  clause  which  confirms  the  necessity  of  faith  in  an  ac- 
ceptable worshipper,  u^otn^x^^^*  ^9  ^*f  designates  him  who  wor- 
ships God,  Dei  cultorem  ;  see  vii.  25.  The  phraseology  is  probably 
derived  from  going  up  to  the  temple  to  worship,  in  the  sanctuary 
where  God  dwelt  by  his  peculiar  presence.  Some  have  understood 
the  phrase  as  referring  to  an  approach  to  God  in  the  invisible 
world,  i.  e.  in  heaven ;  but  the  idea  here  is  like  that  expressed  by 
the  Hebrew  phrases,  goiifig  to  God,  returning  to  him^  etc.,  which 
usually  denote  approach  in  the  present  world  to  his  spiritual  pre- 
sence. 

Tot^  ixinrowfiv  aMv,  comp.  the  Hebrew  Uvhlk  ttfpia,  U^l^  Uhl, 
which  are  employed  to  designate  the  worship  and  prayers  of  those 
who  are  piously  devoted  to  the  service  of  God. 

The  two  truths,  fundamental  to  all  that  can  properly  be  called 
religion,  are  here  adverted  to.  The  first  is,  a  belief  that  God  exists ; 
the  second,  that  he  is  the  moral  governor  of  the  universe,  i.  e.  that 
he  rewards  those  who  are  pious,  and  consequently  punislies  those 
who  are  not  so.  He  who  denies  these,  denies  all  that  sanctions 
religion,  and  makes  it  binding  upon  the  consciences  of  men. 

Ver.  7.  n/irs/  ....  o7xou  auroD,  by  faith  Noah,  being  divinely  ad- 
monished respecting  things  not  yet  apparent,  with  reverence  prepared 
an  ark  for  the  safety  of  his  household,  x^rifiarufhi^,  comp.  viii.  5 
and  Gen.  vi.  13,  14.  vii.  1 — 5.  Mridtiru  ^tm^Mvcav  i.  e.  the  future 
flood,  no  signs  of  which  were  as  yet  visible.  The  choice  of  ex- 
pression, however,  seems  evidently  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  ov 
^TofiivMv,  in  vr.  1.  EvXaQn^iig  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  feafing, 
viz.,  fearing  the  destruction  which  was  coming,  or  it  may  be  under- 
stood of  the  reverence  which  he  paid  to  the  divine  admonitioa  I 
have  translated  it  as  bearing  the  latter  sense,  since  this  makes  most 
directly  for  the  apostle's  object,  which  is  to  exhibit  the  faith  which 

Noah  exercised  with  regard  to  the  divine  warning. 

2g 
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£/(  <furn§iav,  for  the  saving  or  safety.  It  is  often  applied  to  tem- 
poral security  or  deliverance,  like  the  Hebrew  romc^. 

A/'  jj;  xarix^tn  ....  x\fi^v6fjAg„  by  which  [faith]  he  condemned  the 
world,  and  (Stained  the  justification  which  is  by  faith,  ^H;  I  refer 
to  ^/arsug,  as  do  Sykes>  Heinrichs,  Dindorf,  Kuinoel,  Bloomfield, 
and  others.  KSiffMv  means  wicked  men,  men  of  a  mere  worldly  spirit; 
often  so  in  the  New  Testament.  Noah  condemned  these  by  an  ex- 
ample of  faith  in  the  divine  warnings,  while  the  world  around  him 
remained  impenitent  and  unbelieving.  In  other  words,  his  conduct 
condemned  theirs. 

'E/ymro  x\fi^¥6fiAg,  i.  q.  ixkri^vSfjkfi^,  i.  e.  obtained,  acquired^  became 
possessor  of.  So  Abraham  is,  in  like  manner,  said  to  be  justified 
by  faith  or  bdief,  Rom.  iv.,  viz.,  belief  in  the  promise  of  God  re- 
specting a  future  seed.  On  account  of  'Soah'sfaith  he  was  counted 
P^*12(,  d/xoio^y  oomp.  vr.  4  above,  or  he  was  regarded  or  treated  as 

From  this  verse,  then,  we  may  conclude  that  faith  may  be  of  a 
justifying  nature,  i.  e.  such  as  is  connected  with  the  justification  or 
pardon  of  the  individual  who  exercises  it,  without  being  specifically 
directed  to  Christ  as  its  object;  for  here,  the  object  of  Noah's  faith 
was,  the  divine  admonitions  and  commi  nations  in  regard  to  the 
flood.  This  only  serves  to  show  that  faith,  in  its  generic  nature, 
has  been  the  same  in  every  age ;  and  that  it  is  essentially  a  prac- 
ticed belief  in  divine  declarations. 

Ver.  8.  TUarti  xa\ov/Mwg  ....  xXri^ovo/iIav,  by  faith  Abraham  obey^ 
ed,  when  called  to  go  forth  unto  the  place  which  he  was  to  receive  for 
a  possession;  see  Gen.  xii.  1 — 4.     KaXo^^ewg,  summoned,  invited, 

m 

bid.  'E^fX^s/v,  viz.,  from  his  own  country  and  kindred.  Gen.  xii.  1. 
T^v  refers  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  Palestine,  the  future  possession  of 
which  was  promised  to  him.  11x9  faith  in  this  case  was  manifested 
by  believing  in  this  promise. 

K(x/  egn>^ HX*^^'>  y^^>  ^  u^ent  forth  not  knowing  whither  he 

was  going.  In  tmI  $^^6%  intensity  is  added  by  the  xai  to  the  phrase 
that  follows;  I  have  translated  'it  accordingly.  The  meaning  is, 
'  he  even  went  out,  ignorant  of  the  place  to  which  he  was  going ; 
which  serves  to  give  a  higher  idea  of  the  strength  of  Abraham's 
faith,  than  if  we  should  suppose  him  to  be  well  informed  respecting 
the  land  of  Canaan  before  he  went  to  it. 

Ver.  9.  XUttrti  fra^fxfitnv ....  aXXor^/ay,  by  faith  he  sqfoumed  in  the 
land  of  promise,  while  it  belonged  to  strangers.  n/<mi,  by  faith  he 
did  this,  i.  e.  by  confidence  in  the  promises  which  God  had  made 
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respecting  the  .f ature  possession  of  this  land  and  respecting  his  off- 
spring, he  was  moved  to  sojourn  in  Canaan  while  it  belonged  to 
foreigners.  £/V  tS*  for  fv  yfi.  Such  a  use  of  tig  with  the  accusative 
before  a  noun  of  place  in  which  one  is  represented  as  dwelling,  is 
not  unfrequent  in  the  New  Testament.  See  tig  in  Brettsch.  Lex. 
5  c.  The  idiom  is  found  even  in  the  classics,  'fig  before  dXXor^/ai 
makes  the  predicate  oKkor^/av  more  emphatic  In  sense  the  phrase  . 
differs  not  materially  from  obx  thiaf, 

*  '£v  oxnvaTg  xaroixn<fag  ....  aMig,  dwelling  in  tents,  together  with 
Isaac  and  Jacob  who  were  likewise  heirs  of  the  same  promise.  That 
is,  the  promise  was  made  to  Abraham  and  his  seed.  What  was  not 
fulfilled  in  him,  was  to  have  its  accomplishment  in  them.  Hence 
suyxX9i^cv6/Mi¥,/elloW'heirs,  joint-possessors,  viz.,  with  Abraham;  the 
same  promise  being  made  to  them  as  to  him,  respecting  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  tlieir  future  posterity. 

Ver.  10.  'B^idf;^cro  /c^  .  . .  .  ^*6g,Jbr  he  expecUda  city  which  haih 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God,  0tfAe>Jovs  iypu^av, 
firmly  builtj  well  founded.  The  plural,  ^tfLt>Jovg,  augments  the  idea 
of  firmness  of  construction.  Aij/tiovf/^  means,  originally,  one  who 
labours  for  the  public  good,  from  hhiMta,  publicus,  adpopulum  perti" 
nens,  and  t^cv  opus.  Hence,  secondarily,  it  is  transferred  to  desig- 
nate a  labourer  or  artificer  of  any  kind.  It  is  often  applied  by  the 
heathen  writers  to  designate  the  Divinity;  and  by  Philo,  Josephus, 
and  the  Cliristian  fathers,  it  is  employed  as  an  epithet  of  the  true 
God.  Here,  however,  it  is  used  as  nearly  a  synonyme  ofn^vJrfu* 
the  latter  conveying  the  idea  of  a  builder  shUled  in  the  rules  of  his 
artf  but  ^nftw^ig  meaning  more  simply,  maker,  builder,  fabricator. 

The  meaning  of  the  whole  Terse  most  evidently  is,  that  Abraham 
looked  for  a  permanent  abode  in  the  heavenly  country,  L  e.  his 
liopes  and  expectations  were  placed  upon  the  world  to  come.  It  was 
faith  in  this  which  was  cXf7x«ff  ou  ^^^um,  and  which  moved  him 
to  obey  the  commands  of  God,  and  to  do  and  suffer  whatever  he 
required.  The  fact,  then,  that  saints  under  the  Old  Testament 
were  moved,  in  their  conduct,  by  considerations  that  had  respect  to 
the  invisible  world  or  an  immortal  state  of  existence,  is  plainly  im- 
plied here  by  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle.     See  vs.  14,  16. 

Ver.  11.  njtfni  xaJ  ahr^  ....  iXaCf,  by  faith,  also,  Sarah  herseff 

received  the  power  of  conception.     iVarti,  by  faith  ;  how,  or  when  ? 

For  when  God  announced  to  Abraham  that  he  should  have  a  son 

by  Sarah,  Gen.  xviii.  10,  she  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 

unbelief,  Gen.  xviii.  12.   But  although  it  is  true  that  Sarah  laughed 

2G2 
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on  that  occasion,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  was  occasioned 
partly  by  her  incredulity,  as  Gen.  xviii.  13 — 15  shows;  yet  the 
same  thing  is  affinned  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xvii.  17.  The  truth 
seems*  to  be,  that  the  first  annunciation  that  a  child  would  spring 
from  them,  occasioned  both  in  his  and  Sarah's  mind  a  feeling  of  in- 
congruity, or  of  impossibility  that  the  course  of  nature  should  be 
so  reversed.  Subsequent  consideration  brought  both  to  a  full  be- 
lief in  the  reality  of  the  promised  future  blessing.  The  history  of 
this  is  not  expressly  given  in  Genesis  with  respect  to  Sarah,  but  it 
is  implied. 

Ka;  aMi  2a||a,  Sarah  herself  also,  Kai  ahrri,  in  this  case,  refers 
particularly  to  the  fact  that  Sarah  was  barren,  Gen.  xvi.  I,  and  that 
she  was  far  advanced  in  old  age.  Gen.  xviii.  11.  The  meaning  is, 
that  faith  gave  even  to  Sarah,  unpromising  as  her  condition  was  in 
respect  to  offspring,  the  power  of  conception,  i.  e.  by  faith  she  ob- 
tained this  blessing.  E/V  xaraCoXiji'  if-Tts^fMiroif  words  tortured  to  the 
disgust  of  every  delicate  reader,  by  some  of  the  critics.  Even 
Wahl  says,  "  she  received  strength  th  to  hix^ts^au  aviffia  xaraCiCkn/u90¥, 
i.  e.  by  Abraham,  stg  Hv  fd^tir^av."  Did  this  need  any  supernatural 
strength?  I  construe  the  phrase  very  differently.  KaraCoXjjv  means 
foundation,  commencement,  beginning.  Now  what  is  the  foundation 
or  commencement  a^^juMrog,  of  offspring  or  progeny  ?  Conception. 
The  true  idea  of  the  phrase,  then,  appears  to  be  fully  given  by  the 
version  above.  In  this  view  of  the  phrase,  I  obs^ve,  Dr  Schulz 
concurs,  rendering  dOmiMiv  ssg  xaraCoXi)y  ^€^/iarog  by  das  Vermoegen 
zur  Empfaengniss,  the  power  of  conception,  Bretschneider  translates: 
Prolemfacere,  fcetum  edere,  which  does  not  essentially  differ. 

Ka)  ira^^  koj^v  ....  s^ayyvXdfMm,  and  this  beyond  the  usual  time 
qf  life,  inasmuch  as  she  regarded  him  asfaithfid  who  had  promised. 
Ka;  TO^  %€u^6y,  see  Gen.  xviii.  11.  '£«;  ^icrh,  %,  r.  x.,  which  shows 
that  the  apostle  considered  it  as  quite  certain,  that  Sarah,  like  her 
husband,  did  come  to  full  confidence  in  the  divine  promise. 

Ver.  12.  A/A  xai  af  ivhg ....  atX^^s/,  whertfore  even  from  one  who 
was  dead  as  to  such  things,  there  sprang  [a  seed]  like  the  stars  of 
heaven  for  multitude.  A/^,  on  account  of  which  faith,  viz.,  faith  of 
Sarah,  or  perhaps  of  Abraham  and  Sarah.  Ka;  a<p*  ivSg,  even  from 
a  single  individual,  is  a  designed  antithesis  to  the  multitude  who  are 
afterwards  mentioned ;  consequently  it  heightens  the  description. 
Ka;  raura  vrnx^tafisvou  means,  incapable  [according  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature]  qf  procreation ;  xai ...  ,  vmx^ufiivov,  i,  e,  not  only 
one  individual,  but  one  even  dead;  see  the  same  description  in  Rom. 
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iv.  19.     Tavra  is  governed  by  xard  understood.     Ka^o^^  ree  &(frff)t, 
X,  r.  X.,  that  is,  a  very  great  number;  comp.  Gen.  xv.  5.  xxii.  17. 

Kay  u^  fi  ufifiog  ....  am^t^fAnroi,  and  like  the  sand  upon  the  shore 
of  the  sea,  which  cannot  be  numbered,  i.  e.  an  exceedingly  great  mul- 
titude. XiTKoi  ^aXdtfitTii,  lit.  lip  of  the  sea,  which  means  the  shore. 
So  the  ivord  is  used  by  profane  Greek  writers  also;  as  labium  is 
by  the  Latin  ones.  So  the  Hebrew  HBtt^,  Gen.  xxii.  17;  which 
compare. 

Ver.  13.  Kara  it/V/k  ....  krayyikiai,  these  all  died  in  faith,  fiot 
having  received  the  blessings  promised.  Ouro/  mvrti — who?  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Sarah,  mentioned  in  vs.  8 — 12;  for  oZroi 
cannot  well  be  here  extended  to  all  who  are  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  chapter,  because  the  '*  promised  blessings''  here 
named,  are  those  which  were  assured  to  the  Hebrew  patriarchs. — 
'E/Tayyi>Jai,  not  promises,  for  these  they  iiad  received,  but  blessings 
promised,  according  to  the  idiom  of  this  epistle.  What  were  these 
blessings,  heavenly  or  earthly  ?  The  sequel  will  answer  this  ques- 
tion. 

'AXXcl(  ^^u^i¥ ....  y^i,  but  seeing  them  afar  off,  andjoyfidly  anti- 
cipating them,  they  openly  professed  themselves  to  be  strangers  and 
sojourners  on.  the  earth.     The  application  of  this  whole  verse  to  the 
expectation  of  the  future  possession  of  Canaan,  and  of  a  numerous 
progeny,  would  be  admissible,  were  it  not  for  the  sequel,  vs.  14 — 16, 
which  plainly  forbids  such  an  application.     In  addition  to  the  faith 
of  Abraham  and  other  patriarchs,  in  the  promises  of  God  which 
had  respect  to  temporal  blessings,  I  understand  the  apostle  as  here 
asserting,  that  those  ancient  worthies  also  exercised  confidence  in 
God*s  word  respecting  the  blessings  of  the  invisible  world ;  i.  e. 
theirs  was  Mara^i^  iX^ri^ofAwuv  .  .  .  .  ou  pxt^ofiitw.     Those  things 
which  are  invisible  to  the  corporeal  eye,  they  saw  with  the  eye  of 
faith ;  and  seeing  them,  they  hailed  them  with  joy,  (attvatfafLivot),  wel- 
comed  them,  grteted  them,  or  anticipated  them  with  gladness,  as  we 
joyfully  greet  or  anticipate  the  approach  of  a  beloved  friend  or  oi 
some  distinguished  favour.     And,  looking  forward  to  them  as  their 
chief  source  of  happiness,  they  openly  declared  themselves  to  be  only 
strangers  and  sojourners  in  the  present  world.     That  yta  by  itself 
might  refer  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  plain  enough ;  but  that  it 
does  so  refer  here,  is  rendered  quite  improbable  by  the  sequel.    The 
idea  is  plainly  more  general.     na^cT/^i]^;  means  a  temporary  resi- 
dent among  any  people,  \.  e.  a  sojourner. 

Ver.  14.  o;  ya^  rwavra  ....  hi^firoutfi,  now  they  who  thus  prqfess^ 
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show  that  they  are  yet  seeking  for  a  cowUry.  TaZra  Xe^om^,  viz., 
saying  or  professing  that  they  were  strangers  and  sojourners  in  the 
earth.  Xlar^iha,  a  fioced  or  permanent  place  of  residence,  i.  q.  ifSkif 
it,mu(fav,  xiii.  14,  or  ^jv  ^s/c/bcX/ou;  exoutfav  in  vr.  10  above.  That  this 
var^/s  was  not  of  an  earthly  nature,  the  writer  proceeds  to  show. 

Ver.  15.  Kai  s/  /mv  ixtivrii «...  dvaxaA^w/,  for  had  they  cherished 
the  memory  of  that  [country]  from  which  they  came,  they  had  op- 
portunity of  returning  [thither']'  That  is,  if  their  native  counti-y 
t)n  earth,  irar^ig,  had  been  an  object  of  affectionate  desire',  they 
might  have  easily  returned  thither  and  dwelt  there.  But  this  they 
did  not ;  for, 

•  Ver.  16.  nD»  Sk  i^vreu  ....  hnuptv/ou,  but  now  they  were  desirous 
of  a  better  [country],  that  is,  of  a  heavenly  one.  Nuy,  i.  e.  while 
they  were  strangers  and  sojourners,  during  the  time  then  present — 
The  escplanation  of  the  writer,  in  respect  to  the  country  which  the 
patriarchs  sought,  is  so  plain,  that  nothing  can  add  to  its  perspi- 
cuity. 

A/&  ovx  i'jrattrxpnrai ....  <r^Xiy,  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  of 
them,  [nor]  to  he  called  their  God  ;  for  he  hath  prepared  a  city  for 
them.  At6,  wherefore,  viz.^  because  of  tlie  faith  which  they  reposed 
in  the  promises  of  God  respecting  future  happiness,  or  in  r^ard  to 
a  ir^X/v  imM^Ami  or  /iivov(fa¥.  To  be  their  God  means,  to  be  their  pro- 
tector, rowarder,  benefactor;  comp.  Rom.  iii.  29.  Rev.  xxi.  3,  7. 
Ex.  iii.  6.  Zech.  viii.  8.  Gen.  xv.  1.  'Hroifut^  y&(  auro%  ^6Xiv,  i.  e. 
he  will  reward  them,  for  he  has  in  fact  prepared  a  ^irSkiv  [sc.  i^rw^d- 
wov]  for  them.     By  ellipsis,  oux  hrMtfxftnrat  is  omitted  before  ^thg 

Ver.  17.  uitftti  ^^vfivoxjiv  ....  ^i^^S/MWi,  by  faith  Abraham, 
when  tried,  made  an  qjfferifig  of  Isaac*     n^ooivtivo^s,  made  an  offering 
of;  for  the  act  on  the  part  of  Abraham  was  essentially  done,  when 
he  had  fully  resc^lved  to  do  it,  and  was  proceeding  to  the  complete 
execution  of  it.  Gen.  xxii.   1 — 10.     Titi^t^^joktwg,  liKb  the  Hebrew 
HD^y  means,  either  to  put  to  trial,  or  to  tempts  i.  e.  solicit  to  sin. — 
Which   of  these  senses  the   word  must   bear  in  any  particular 
passage,  depends  on  the  character  of  the  agent  who  ^occasions 
the  trial  or  temptation,  and  the  objects  which   he  has  in  view. 
Beyond  all  question,  HD^  in  Gen.  xxii,  1  and  ^i^ZfifMm  in  our 
Verse,  are  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  trial;  for  God  is  the 
agent,  and -^^  he  tempts  no  man,"  i.  e.  solicits  none  to  sin,  Jame^ 
i.  13. 

Ka/  rh  (j^vvym  ....  &m.hi^aikt}tog,  yea,  he  who  had  received  the 


^ 
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promises^  made  an  offering  of  his  only  son;  Gen.  xxii.  2.  This 
clause  is  designed  to  augment  th«  force  of  the  description  of  Abra- 
ham's case.  It  was  not  simply,  that  Abraham  in  circumstances 
common  to  others,  i.  e.  surrounded  by  several  children  and  without 
any  special  promises,  made  the  offering  in  question ;  but  Abraham 
did  this,  to  whom  God  had  repeatedly  made  promises  of  a  nume- 
rous progeny ;  and  it  was  Abraham's  only  son,  i.  e.  only  son  of 
promise,  who  was  the  offering  which  he  stood  ready  to  make. 

Ver.  18.  n^hg  Sv  .  .  .  .  ^^/jm,  tmio  whom  it  had  been  said,  jifter 
Isaac  shaU  thy  seed  be  named,  n^i  Sv,  unto  whom,  and  so  very  fre- 
quently;  e.  g.  Matt  iii.  15.  Mark  iv.  41.  Luke  xiv.  25,  et  alibi. 
The  Hebrew  in  Gen.  xxi.  12,  is  jnt  ^  I^IS^  pTO^2,  which  means 
literally,  thy  seed  shall  be  named  after  Isaac,  i.  e.  thy  seed,  viz.,  the 
seed  which  is  promised  to  thee,  must  descend  only  from  Isaac. — 
Neither  Islimael,  nor  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  could  be 
progenitors  of  the  promised  offspring,  and  give  name  to  them.  The 
Septuagint  and  apostle  have  rendered  the  Hebrew  preposition  21  in 
pnya,  by  h;  which  may  be  rendered  in  with  a  good  sense ;  viz., 
in  Isaac  shall  there  be  [so  iV^  is  often  used  in  Hebrew]  a  seed  to 
thee.  The  sense  may  be  given  more  intelligibly  by  another  version, 
viz.,  by  Isaac  shall  there  be  a  seed  to  thee.  This  is  a  third  circum- 
stance added,  in  order  to  augment  the  impression  of  the  reader  re- 
specting the  faith  of  Abraham.  This  patriarch  to  whom  promises 
had  been  made,  not  only  offered  up  his  only  son  bom  of  Sarah  his 
beloved  wife,  but  his  only  son  on  whom  all  the  promises  of  God 
respecting  his  future  progeny  were  suspended. 

Ver.  19.  A(yyi<fdfAivog  In  xa/ .  . . .  ^%6i,  counting  that  God  was  able 
to  raise  him  even  from  the  dead;  i.  e.  he  believed,  that  in  case  Isaac 
should  be  actually  slain  and  consumed  as  a  burnt-offering,  God 
could  and  would  raise  him  up  from  the  dead,  so  that  the  promise 
made  to  him  would  be  fulfilled.  This  was  indeed  a  signal  example 
of  the  strength  of  faith,  and  it  deserves  the  commendation  which 
the  aposUe  bestows  upon  it. 

There  are  not  wanting,  however,  critics  of  the  present  time,  who 
attribute  this  whole  transaction  of  Abraham  to  his  superstition,  or 
to  his  heathenish  views  of  sacrifice,  or  to  a  dream  which  he  erro- 
neously considered  as  a  divine  admonition.  And  in  regard  to  the 
interposition  from  heaven  which  prevented  his  resolution  from  being 
executed,  they  aver,  that  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  ram,  caught 
by  the  horns  in  a  thicket,  was  interpreted  by  the  superstitious 
patriarch  as  a  divine  admonition  to  refrain  from  proceeding  with 
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his  design,  flow  different  all  this  is  from  the  views  of  the  aathor 
who  wrote  Gen.  xxii.,  of  Paul  in  Rom.  iv.,  and  of  the  writer  of 
our  epistle,  need  not  be  insisted  on  to  any  one^  who  does  not  make 
hisown  conceptions  about  the  subject  of  religion  and  miracles,  the 
standard  by  which  the  sacred  writers  are  to  be  tried. 

'O^fv  avr6¥ . . .  ixofi/tfaro,  whence^  comparatively,  he  obtained  him;  or 
whence,  as  it  were,  he  did  obtain  him.  It  would  occupy  much  room 
even  to  glance  at  the  variety  of  interpretations,  which  have  been 
put  on  this  somewhat  difficult  phrase.  Instead  of  this,  I  will  sim- 
ply state  those  which  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  probable. 

The  first  is  this ;  viz.,  Paul,  speaking  of  the  procreation  of  Isaac 
in  Rom.  iv.,  mentions  Abraham  as  then  mt7(,^(afi,hw^  and  the  vix^iv 
rlii  fivir^i  of  Sarah.     In  vr.  12  above,  the  same  apostle  speaks  of 
Abraham  as  vsnx^ufi,hov,  and  his  description  of  Sarali  in  vr.  1 1  implies 
the  same  thing.     Now  as  Isaac  sprang  from  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
both  xareb  ravra  wnx^cofMWi,  what  is  more  natural  than  to  suppose 
that  in  our'Verse  this  fact  is  adverted  to  ?     The  sentiment  seems  to 
be  this:   'i\braham  believed  that  God  could  raise  Isaac  from  the 
dead,  because  he  had,  as  it  were,  dbtained  him  from  the  dead,'  i.  e. 
he  was  bom  of  those  who  xara  raZra  nx^i  ^(Tay.     Then  the  whole 
presents  one  consistent  and  apposite  sentiment.     Abraham  believed 
God  could  raise  his  son  from  the  dead.     Why?     He  had  good 
reason  to  conclude  so,  for  God  had  already  done  whai  teas  equiva^ 
lent  to  this,  or  like  this  ;  he  had  done  this  h  ^a^aQoXri,  in  a  compara- 
tive manner,  i.  e.  in  a  manner  that  would  compare  with  raising  from 
the  dead,  or  which  was  a  significant  emblem  of  raising  from  the 
dead,  when  he  brought  about  his  birth  from  those  who  were  dead 
as  to  the  power  of  procreation.     Ua^QcXri  means  comparison,  simi^ 
litude  ;  h  '^a^ZoXji,  comparatively,  in  like  manner,  with  similitude,  as 
it  were.     It  may  be  made  a  question,  whether  sxofjJaaro  refers  to 
Abraham's  having  obtained  Isaac  from  the  altar  of  burntroffering» 
where  he  was  as  it  were  dead ;  or  whether  the  word  refers  to  Abra- 
ham's having  originally  obtained  him,  viz.,  at  his  birth.     It  may  be 
applied  to  either;  but  the  latter  application  seems  to  be  more  sig- 
nificant.     In   this   way  Hammond,  Whitby,  Newcome,  Schulz, 
and  others,  explain  the  passage. 

Another  explanation  is  that  of  Calvin,  Limborch,  Kuinoel, 
Bloomfield,  and  others.  It  is  as  follows:  'Filium  recepit  quasi 
mortuum,  i.  e.  ac  si  ex  morte  resuscitatum  ipsi  reddidisset  Deus.' — 
The  text  will  easily  bear  this  explanation ;  and  it  agrees,  on  the 
whole,  rather  better  with  the  verb  ixo^Varothan  the  pi^ceding  one. 
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Ver.  20.  n/ant  ^f  fi^iKKowm ....  'HmZ,  by  faith  Isaac  blessed  Ja- 
ccb  and  Esau  in  respect  to  the  future.  Ut^i  fM\\6vrm  svXAyri<rs,  lit. 
bkssed  Jacob  and  Esau  in  regard  to  future  things.  The  sentiment 
is:  'Pronounced  a  blessing  upon  Jacob  and  Esau,  in  regard  to 
their  future  condition ;'  vhich  accords  with  the  facts  as  related  in 
Gen.  xxvii.  26 — 40.  •  It  was  faith  in  the  promises  of  God,  which 
enabled  the  dying  patriarch  to  do  this. 

Ver.  21.  lUarti  'laxo/C  ....  ivXfyritfs,  by  faith  Jacob,  token  about  to 
die,  blessed  each  of  Joseph's  sons;  see  Gen.  xlviii.  Id*  16.  'A^o- 
^i^0X6>y  here,  like  the  present  participle  in  Hebrew,  has  the  meaning 
of  the  Latin  future  in  -rus.  It  was  not  in  the  act  of  djiing  that 
Jacob  blessed  the  sons  of  Joseph,  as  Gen,  xlviii.  8 — 22  shows; 
but  it  was  when  on  his  death-bed,  that  both  they  and  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob  were  blessed  by  him;  see  Gen.  xlvii.  31.  xlviii.  2. 
xlix.  33. 

Ka/  Tiwn%\jvf^(Siif ....  aCroD,  and  bowed  himself  upon  the  top  of  his^ 
staff.  This  last  action  did  not  accompany  the  blessing  of  tlie  sons 
of  Joseph ;  at  least  it  is  not  related  in  connexion  witli  it,  but  as 
preceding  it.  See  Gen.  xlvii.  31,  compare  xlviii.  1,  15>  16.  I 
regard  it,  therefore,  as  a  separate  transaction.  n^o(»x6y9}(»  (Hebrew 
•ITTjRtt^)  designates,  as  it  would  seem,  the  act  qfux)rship  or  reverence 
paid  to  God,  and  occasioned  by  the  grateful  emotions  of  the  dying 
patriarch,  on  account  of  the  promise  li^hich  his  son  Joseph  liad 
just  made  to  bury  him  with  his  fathers.     That  the  Hebrew  -inj^lt^ 

• 

and  the  corresponding  Greek  <r^oaix\tyfitn,  are  sometimes  employed 
simply  and  merely  to  designate  an  act  of  i*eligious  worship^  is  plain 
from  2  K.  v.  18.  Gen.  xxii.5.  1  Sam.  i.  3.  Thatmnj^ltfrT  generally 
means  worship  or  reverence  by  bowing  down  towards  the  earth  or 
even  to  the  earthy  is  sufficiently  plain;  but  that,  in  some  cases,  it 
also  designates  worship  simply  as  a  religious  act,  without  necessarily 
implying  a  particular  position  of  body,  is  sufficiently  plain  from 
1  K.  i.  47,  where  it  is  said  of  David,  in  extreme  old  age,  and  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  22)lJbt,i  /}}  1^23n  inrtlt^,  /le  worshipped  upon  his 
bed;  a  phrase  constructed  exactly  like  that  in  Gen.  xlvii.  31 ;  in 
both  of  which  cases,  Gesenius  says,  the  act  of  worship  is  signified 
without  bowing  down.  This  is  indeed  clear,  from  the  nature  of 
the  position,  and  from  the  infirmities  of  Jacob  and  David.  If  the 
reader  wants  evidence  of  a  similar  meaning  of  'x^ttcx-jvita,  he  may  con- 
sult John  iv.  20^24.  xii.  20.     Acts  viii.  27.  xxiv.  1 1,  etc. 

The  only  question  of  difficulty  that  remains,  is,  whether  the 
present  vowel«pointing  of  the  Hebrew,  H^DH  Itthil  bjt   upon  Uie 
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Aead  of  the  bed,  is  probably  more  correct  than  the  Septuagint  mode 
of  reading  the  Hebrew,  viz.,  TWBT}  ICThh  bjf,  upon  the  top  of  his 
staff.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the  latter  punctuation ; 
for  what  is  iTOOn  Itflil,  the  head  of  a  bed^  in  the  oriental  country, 
when  the  bed  itself  is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  soft  carpeting 
tlirown  down  upon  the  floor?     And  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
Jacob's  bowing  himself  dawn  upon  the  head  of  the  bed?     For  1st, 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Jacob  was  upon  the  bed,  when  Joseph 
paid  him  the  visit  recorded  in  Gen.  xlvii.  28 — 31.     It  was  qfier 
this,  that  Jacob  was  taken  sick.  Gen.  xlviii.  I,  and  sat  up  on  his 
bed  when  Joseph  came  to  visit  him,  xlviii.  2.     2nd,  An  infirm 
person,  lying  upon  a  bed,  if  he  assumed  a  position  such  as  to  bow 
himself,  would  sit  on  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  not  upon  the  head 
of  it     3rd,  In  all  the  Scriptures,  the  head  of  a  bed  is  not  once 
mentioned ;  and  for  a  good  reason,  as  the  oriental  bed  had,  strictly 
speaking,  no  head.     For  these  reasons,  I  must  regard  Jacob  as 
leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  stcff  for  support,  when  he  conversed 
with  his  son  Joseph ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  natunil  for 
a  person  of  very  advanced  years.     In  this  position  he  was,  when 
Joseph  sware  to  him  that  he  would  comply  with  the  request  which 
he  had  made  in  respect  to  his  burial.     This  was  so  grateful  to  his 
feelings,  that  he  spontaneously  offered  up  his  thanks  to  God  for 
such  a  favour,  q.  d.  he  worshipped  upon  the  top  of  his  staff,  i.  e.  lean- 
ing upon  the  top  of  his  staff,  he  offered  homage  or  thanks  to  God  ; 
just  as  David  *'  worshipped  upon  his  bed,"  i.  e.  did  homage  or  paid 
reverence  to  God  while  on  his  bed,  1  K.  i.  47.     That  the  present 
vowel-points  of  the  Hebrew  do  not,  in  every  case,  give  the  most 
probable  sense  of  the  original,  will  not  appear  strange  to  any  one, 
who  reflects  that  they  were  introduced  (ifter  the  fifth  century  of 
our  present  era.    All  enlightened  critics  of  the  present  day  disclaim 
tlie  idea  that  they  are  authoritative. 

The  apostle  says,  that  by  faith  Jacob  worshipped.   I  understand 
this  of  that  confidence  in  God  which  he  entertained,  and  which 
led  him  to  trust  that  all  which  Joseph  had  promised  him  would  be' 
accomplished. 

Ver.  22.  Utorfi  *l«tf4f  .  .  .  iysrs/Xcero,  by  faith  Joseph,  at  the  dose 
of  life,  made  mention  of  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  [from 
Egypt],  and  gave  commandment  rejecting  his  bffnes.  See  Gen.  1. 
24 — 26.  Josh.  xxiv.  32.  T«Xfur«v,  seeon  airotfi^dxwy  in  vr.  2L  '^wj- 
lUnvtti,  made  mention  of,  must  mean  a  prophetic  mention,  as  it  long 
preceded  tlie  event.     'Ewn/Xaro,  i.  e.  he  commanded  that  his  bones 
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should  be  carried  up  out  of  Egypt  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  when 
the  Israelites  removed  thither.  It  was  by  faith  in  the.  promises  of 
God,  that  Joseph  spoke  thus  confidently  respecting  the  future 
exodus  of  tlie  Isi-aelites,  and  gave  directions  respecting  his  bones, 
which  could  be  executed  only  in  case  this  exodus  took  place. 

Ver.  23.  n/orsi  Mwud^^  ....  auroD,  hyfaiih  Moses,  after  his  birth, 
wets  concealed  for  three  months  by  his  parents;  see  Ex.  ii.  2.  What 
is  attributed  by  our  author  to  the  parents  of  Moses,  is  there  said 
to  have  been  done  by  his  mother.  But  doubtless  it  was  with  her 
husband's  knowledge  and  concurrence;  and  even  if  it  were  not, 
there  are  many  cases  in  Scripture,  where  what  is  done  by  one  of 
any  class  or  company  of  men,  is  attributed  generally  to  the  class 
or  company;  e.  g.  one  evangelist  says,  that  the  thieves  on  the  cross 
reviled  Jesus ;  but  another  informs  us,  that  one  of  them  did  this. 
That  nrari^g  applies  to  both  father  and  mother,  is  well  known,  it 
being  equivalent  to  our  word  parents. 

A/^/  f?3oy  ....  j3a<r/Xf  Ai;,  because  they  saw  that  he  was  a  goodly 
child,  and  they  did  not  fear  the  king's  commandment  'AtfnTbv,  Heb^ 
^^Id,  goodly,  fair,  beautifid,  >  ^dray/ia  roD  j3a<r/>ift»^,  viz.,  the  com- 
mand of  Pharaoh  to  destroy  all  the  male  children,  Ex.  i.  16,  22. 
It  was  faith  or  confidence  in  divine  protection,  which  led  them  to 
perform  such  a  hazardous  duty. 

Ver.  24.  n/artt  MuudQ^  ....  <»a^,  by  faith  Moses,  when  arrived 
at  mature  age,  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter* 
Mf/a;  ytiifi^tvoi  means,  become  full  grown,  become  adult,  having  at- 
tained  the  stature  of  a  man,  *H^vfi<faroj  refiised,  etc.;  no  express  act 
of  this  kind  is  related  in  the  sacred  history ;  but  the  whole  account 
of  Moses's  conduct  shows  that  he  had,  at  this  period,  fully  resolved 
upon  leaving  the  court  of  Pliaraoh  and  embarking  in  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  Israelites. 

Ver.  25.  MocXXoy  fXSfitwg  ....  w^cSKoLxtm,  choosing  rather  to  suffer 

affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enfoy  the  pleasures  of  sin 

for  a  season.     Aa{D  roD  SfoO,  i.  e.  the  Israelites,  to  whom  this  name 

is  often  given.     Tl^6gxai^¥  afutpriai  air6>Mv6if,  viz.,  the  pleasures  of 

living  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh  in  princely  magnificence. 

Ver.  26.  M»/^o»a  ^rXoCroir  ....  Xg/tmou,  counting  reproach,  like  that 
which  Christ  suffered,  as  greater  riches  than  all  the  treasures  of 
Egypt  That  lyttdtcfAhv  roD  Xgi<frou  has  the  meaning  here  assigned  to 
it,  seems  quite  probable,  if  we  consider  that  the  comparison  between 
the  reproach  which  Christ  himself  suffered,  and  the  treasures  of 
Egypt,  would  be  inapposite  here.   The  simple  sentiment  is,  '  Moses 
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renounced  pleasures  and  wealth,  and  endured  suffering  and  reproach, 
because  he  believed  in  the  promises  which  God  had  made  of  future 
good,  and  that  he  would  deliver  his  people  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt.  So  Christ,  "though  rich,  for  our  sakes  became  poor,"  in 
order  to  redeem  us  from  a  bondage  worse  than  that  of  Egypt.' 
That  Moses,  then,  counted  reproach  like  that  which  Christ  suffered, 
as  preferable  to  the  pleasure  and  wealth  which  he  might  have 
enjoyed  at  the  Egyptian  court,  is  plainly  the  meaning  of  the  writer. 
Compare  vadniiaTn  X^i<froD,  sufferings  like  those  of  Christ,  in  2  Cor. 
1.  5.  Such  a  use  of  the  genitive  case  is  by  no  means  unfrequent, 
see  Luke  xi.  29.  2  Cor.  iv.  10. 

'A«vCXf«ii  y^L^  ttg  n)y  futf^^ndotfiav^  because  he  had  respect  to  the 
retribution.  'A«vCXf«ii  means  to  look  away  from  present  things,  and 
to  have  respect  to  or  look  forward  to  futwe  ones.  The  retribution 
of  the  invisible  world  is  doubtless  meant  here,  by  /ug^airodo^av -,  com- 
pare vs.  13 — 16  and  vr.  27.  By  faith  in  the  proffered  happiness 
of  a  future  state,  Moses  was  led  to  the  acts  of  self-denial  here 
adverted  to. 

Ver.  27.  nl<fni  xarsTj^rsv  ....  ^atfiXfug,  by  faith  he  left  Egypt, 
not  fearing  the  indignation  of  the  king.     It  has  been  disputed, 
whether  it  was  the  frst  or  second  time  that  Moses  left  Egypt,  to 
which  the  writer  here  adverts.     The  frst  is  related  in  Ex.  ii.,  and 
was  when  he  fled  to  Jetliro  in  Midiaa     But  as  he  fled  in  this 
case  to  save  his  life,  which  Pharaoh  sought  to  destroy,  Ex.  ii.  14, 
15,  this  cannot  be   the  leaving  of  Egypt  to  which  the  apostle 
refers ;  although  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  CEcume- 
luus,  and  some  of  the  modem  critics,  have  understood  it  to  be  so. 
It  must  be  the  occurrences  related  in  Ex.  x. — xiv.,  to  which  our 
author  refers;  for  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  ''he  suffered  affliction 
with  the  people  of  God."     Tiy  ^/ihf  rou  fiasikmi,  see  Ex.  x.  28,  29. 
Thf  yit^  a6^rov  w(  o^w  ixa^s^oi,  for  he  persevered^  as  seeing  him 
who  is  invisMe.   'EKa^i^(ft,fortiter  vcl  patienter  duravit,  if  it  relate  " 
to  perseverance  in  a  time  of  trial  and  suffering,  as  here.     It  does 
not  of  itself  indicate  endurance  of  suffering,  but  holding  out,  per- 
severing,  in  any  state  or  condition,  keeping  up  good  courage  and 
fortitude  perseveringly  or  constantly.     *  Ao^arov,  i.  e.  him  whom  **  no 
eye  hath  seen,''  viz.,  the  invisible  God;  an  appellation  frequently- 
given  to  the  Deity;  e.  g.  1  Tim.  i.  17,  compare  Rom.  i.  20.  Col.  i. 
15, 16.     In  other  words,  a  regard  to  tliat  world,  which  is  seen  only 
by  the  eye  of  faith,  led  Moses  to  quit  Egypt  in  defiance  «of  Pha* 
raoh's  injunctions. 
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Ver.  28.  TVtmi  ^rs^oirixi  ....  avruv,  hy  faith  he  observed  the  ptiss" 
over  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  so  that  he  who  destroyed  the  first 
bom  might  not  touch  them.  TiiflroAjxi  rh  'xatsya,,  Hebrew  npEI  rtl^, 
which  the  Seventy  translate  flre/s^  ri  icats^ot,.  This  means,  as  we  say, 
to  heep  or  celebrate  the  passover.     The  Hebrew  TlOB  comes  from  HpS 

to  pass  over,  to  pass  by.  The  Greek  form  ra(f%a  comes  from  the 
Aramean  Hebrew  word,  ^^^TD^,  which  was  the  Jewish  method  of 
pronouncing  TOSf  in  later  times,  and  to  which  the  Greek  word 
exactly  corresponds.  The  account  of  the  event  to  which  the  word 
vd<rxfit  relates,  may  be  seen  in  Ex.  xii.;  for  the  etymology  see  vs. 
11,  13.  *0  6Xo^^svw  r&  it^tarSroxa,  see  Ex.  xii.  12.  M<  S//*?  auruv, 
Ex.  xii.  13;  avTuv  in  the  genitive  is  governed  by  ^iyri,  as  verbs  of 
sense  (touch)  govern  the  genitive. 

All  this  was  done  by  faith,  i.  e.  because  Moses  fully  believed 
that  what  God  had  foretold  would  come  to  pass;  in  other  words, 
it  was  through  confidence  in  the  divine  declarations. 

Ver.  29.  Ili<frii  bhZn^aif  ....  ^^j^a^,  by  faith  they  passed  through 
the  Red  sea,  as  on  dry  land.  The  nominative  to  diiZritfaif  is  oi  *la^v^ 
TJrai,  which  the  writer  leaves  his  readers  to  supply  from  the  tenOr 
of  the  narration.  Instances  of  the  like  kind  are  not  unfrequent, 
both  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New.  See 
the  history  of  the  event  in  Ex.  xiv. 

^H;  mT^v ....  xarfT^(ray,  which  the  Egyptians  assaying  to  do,  were 
drowned.  ^H;  ^nTiav  >MC6vrfg  is  an  expression  of  peculiar  construction . 
^H;  ^nl^v  means  the  attempt  of  which,  viz.,  of  passing  through  the 
Red  sea;  so  that  j((  ^nT^v  XaC^vrc;  is  equivalent  to,  rig  diACam  Tst^dt^ovreg, 
attempting  the  passage  of  which.  KartcrS^imv  from  xara^hoo,  to  swallow 
up,  to  engulf,  to  overwhelm,  and  hence  to  drown  ;  see  Ex.  xiv.  21, 28. 

It  was  on  account  of  confidence  in  the  promise  of  God  to  bring 
the  Israelites  safely  through  the  Red  sea,  that  they  ventured  to 
cross  an  arm  of  it,  looking  to  him  for  protection  from  its  waters. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  every  individual  of  the  Israelites 
possessed  such  confidence  as  is  here  described ;  but  their  leaders 
had  it,  and,  as  in  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  it  is  here  predi- 
cated of  the  nation. 

Ver.  30.  Tiisr%i  r6t  Tti^n  ....  nfM^g,  by  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho 
fell  down,  after  they  had  been  compassed  about  for  seven  days  ;  see 
Josh.  vi.  12 — 20.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  promise  made  by 
God  to  Joshua,  that  Jericho  should  be  taken  after  the  Israelites 
had  marched  around  it  for  seven  days  in  succession,  that  these 
circuits  were  performed.     It  was  confidence  then  in  the  divine  word, 
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which  led  to  the  event  in  question.  Kuxkta^vra,  Rosenmueller, 
Schleusner,  Dindorf,  and  otheis,  understand  to  have  respect  to  cir- 
cumvcUlatian,  or  a  siege  of  the  city  by  surrounding  it;  altogether 
contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  narration  in  Josh,  vi  For  what 
can  be  the  meaning  of  Josh.  vi.  15,  on  the  supposition  that  their 
interpretation  is  correct?  Did  the  Israelites  lay  seven  sieges  to  it, 
in  one  day?  Most  evident  is  it,  that  the  sacred  writer  considers 
the  whole  event  of  the  taking  of  Jericho  as  miraathtis ;  and  all 
attempts  to  explain  it  away  by  supposing  a  regular  circumtxMllation, 
and  that  the  city  was  stormed  by  the  troops  of  Joshua  on  the 
seventh  day,  are  glosses  forced  upon  the  Scripture  by  the  sceptical 
philosophy  of  interpreters;  not  a  simple  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sacred  writers. 

Ver.  31.  n/<rrfi  *Pac^jS  ....  u^vf^g,  by  faith  Rahab  the  harlot^  hav- 
ing entertained  the  spies  in  a  friendly  manner,  perished  not  tviih  the 
unbelieving.  Oh  (fvva^uXsro,  i.  e.  was  preserved,  the  affirmative  idea 
being  conveyed,  as  often  elsewhere,  by  the  use  of  a  negative  form 
of  the  expression.  * Airti&ncaci  refers  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan, 
who  treated  the  claims  of  the  Israelites  to  that  country  with  con- 
tumacy, and  disbelieved  what  Jehovah  had  said  respecting  tliem. 
*  A4rc/^(»  one  who  refuses  to  be  persuaded,  who  is  contumacious.  The 
event  to  which  this  clause  relates,  is  narrated  in  Josh.  vi.  22 — 25. 

At^afL9vri,  having  entertained,  received,  viz.,  into  her  house.     Mtr 
9}^vfig,  with  anUty,  in  a  peaceable  manner  ;  like  the  Hebrew  Ob^, 

friendship,  e.  g.  Ps.  xli.  10.  Jer.  xx.  lO.  xxxviii.  22.  Obed.  vii.  Ps. 
xxviii.  3,  comp.  Est.  ix.  30. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  ^^^vi),  the  appellation  given  to 
Rahab  here  and  in  James  ii.  25,  means  harlot  or  hostess.  For  the 
latter  Schleusner  contends,  in  his  lexicon ;  as  do  also  many  com- 
mentators. The  corresponding  Hebrew  word  is  713^?,  which  they 
say  comes  from  pt,  pascere,  alere,  so  that  il^^T  may  well  be  explain- 
ed merely  as  one  who  furnishes  others  with  nutriment,  i.  e.  a  hostess. 
But  this  derivation  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  etymology;  for 
7^i\^  must  come  from  H^T,  to  commit  whoredom,  and  not  from  Pf 
which  gives  no  such  form;  so  that  the  whole  argument  on  which 
this  interpretation  is  built,  falls  to  the  ground.  Besides,  the  usus 
loquendi  both  of  7Vf\\  and  ^^^vyi,  is  against  such  an  interpretation. 

Ver,  32.  Ka/  ri  in  >iy«;  and  what  shall  I  say  more?  i.  e.  why 
should  I  recount  examples  any  longer? 

'ExXsZ-^/E/  ya^  /ctf  .  .  . .  r^offirStv,  for  time  would  fail  me,  should  I 
teU  of  Gideon,  and  Barak  also,  and  Samson,  and  Jephtha  ;  qf  Da^- 
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vid  too,  and  Samuel,  and  the  prophets.  The  history  of  these,  see  in 
the*book8  of  Judges  and  Samuel. 

Ver.  33.  O/  d/d  iriettug  •  . .  .  fiaesUiag,  whb  through  faith  subdued 
hingdoms.  That  is,  confidence  in  divine  promises  respecting  the 
deliverance  of  Israel,  led  them  to  war  with  and  subdue  the  king- 
doms of  those  who  oppressed  the  Hebrew  nation. 

Ei^dttfccvro   d/xa/otfuy9iy,   Hebrew  pT^  -llt^  or  pTX  -I^J®,  practised 

justice,  did  that  which  was  eguiiabk  and  proper,  carried  the  laws  of 
justice  into  execution  ;  which  latter  seems  to  be  the  idea  here. 

'£«vrv;^«y  iwyytkiag  obtained  promised  blessings,  i.  e.  as  the  re- 
ward of  their  confidence  in  God.  *^jirayy%>Jtii  means  here,  as 
generally  in  this  epistle,  quod  promissum  est;  and  refers  to  the 
various  successes,  which  at  different  times  attended  the  obedient 
efforts  and  deeds  of  kings  and  prophets. 

"Ef^av  grofjMra  XtSvruv,  which  probably  refers  to  the  history  of 
Samson,  Judg.  xiv.  5 — 9;  of  David,  1  Sam.  xvii.  34 — 36;  and  of 
Daniel,  Dan.  vi.  16—24., 

Ver.  34.  'Efffiiffav  dvpofMf  «v^(,  they  quenched  the  violence  qf  fire; 
see  in  Dan.  iii.  19 — ^26. 

"Ef  uyor  ^riiiMxa  fiMyaJ^i,  they  escaped  the  edge  qf  the  sword. 
irSfiara  fiaxot'i^g,  Hebrew  i"irP*Sl.     The  expression  is  frequent  in 

Hebrew,  and  the  equivalent  one  <rr^  fSMx/xi^it  is  several  times 
used  in  the  New  Testament.  The  phrase  is  of  a  general  nature, 
and  is  therefore  applicable  to  many  cases  in  the  Old  Testament, 
where  escape  from  imminent  danger  is  related. 

'£nduwz/cMa^«Ky  dvA  &6hnfai,  were  restored  to  vigour  from  a  state  qf 
infirmity.  'Aa^fua  refers  to  the  infirmity  occasioned  by  sickness 
or  disease;  not  to  the  weakness  of  one  army  compared  with 
another,  or  of  one  man  compared  with  another.  The  case  of  Sam- 
son, then,  in  Judg.  zv.  15,  19.  zvi.  19.  seq.,  to  which  Dr  Schulz 
refers  us,  seems  not  to  be  such  as  the  writer  had  in  view;  but 
rather  such  a  case  as  that  of  Hezekiah,  2  K.  xz. 

'£7iM9^0tey  i^v^i  ffv  «oXf^,  become  mighty  in  war.  Cases  of  this 
nature,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chroni- 
cles, supply  in  abundance. 

lla^fifioXJtg  ixX«ar  AXXor^/wv,  overthrow  the  armies  of  foreigners. 
Many  cases  of  this  nature  are  presented  in  the  same  books.  Ua^/jr 
ptikdg  means,  camps,  encampments  ;  hence,  the  persons  who  live  in 
themj  i.  e.  armies.  'AXkotfiw,  Un^y  DHT,  i.  e.  strangers  to  the  He- 
brews and  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God;  hence,  foreigners,  hea^ 
thens. 
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Ver.  36.  "EXajSoy ....  wx^O;  avrm,  ivomen  recovered  their  dead,  by 
a  resurrection.  'Eg  amardmui  designates  restoration  to  life  from  a 
state  of  decUh,  a  renewed  stibsistence  or  existence,  a  resfirrection ; 
which  corresponds  with  facts  as  related  in  Scripture;  e.  g.  2  K.  iv, 
18 — 37.  1  K.  xvii.  17 — ^24.  ToCf  «x^oy;  alrw^  viz.,  their  dead  chil^ 
dren;  which  is  implied  hy  abrw,  their  oum. 

"AXKoi  dh  irvfMTavhhj^av,  some  were  tortured  and  beaten,  Tv/i/ravi^u, 
to  tympanize,  means  to  stretch  upon  an  instrument  called  ru/i^ceavw, 
(the  shape  of  which  is  not  certainly  known  at  present,  but  most 
probably  it  was  of  a  circular  form,)  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  body 
an  attitude  of  peculiar  exposure  to  the  power  of  cudgels  or  rods.  It 
involves  the  idea  of  scourging  or  beating  in  this  peculiar  way;  i.  e. 
torture  by  stretching  upon  the  rv/u/xramy  and  beating,  were  conjoin- 
ed at  the  same  time. 

Ou  ir^tfii^dfMwu  ....  rv^utftv,  not  accepting  liberation,  in  order  thai 
they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrection.  That  is,  they  declined  ac- 
cepting liberation  from  their  torments  on  condition  of  renouncing 
their  religion;  and  they  thus  declined,  in  order  that  they  might 
attain  to  a  better  resurrection.  They  looked  to  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  which  was  of  a  higher  nature  than  merely  the  redeem- 
ing it  for  a  while  from  temporal  death;  and  in  view  of  this,  they 
refused  to  accept  of  liberation  from  their  torments  on  the  condition 
prescribed.  They  persevered,  because  their  faith  enabled  them  to 
regard^as  a  certainty  the  future  and  glorious  resurrection  of  the  just. 

K^trrowi  amdraditai,  better  resurrection.  Better  than  what? 
Plainly,  better  than  that  which  had  just  been  mentioned,  viz., 
resurrection  to  life  in  the  present  world  merely ;  as  in  the  examples 
of  the  children  mentioned  in  1  K.  xvii.  and  2  K.  iv.  It  was  not 
the  hope  of  such  a  resurrection — the  hope  of  merely  regaining  the 
present  life  and  being  again  subject  to  death  as  before — which  led 
the  martyrs  suffering  upon  the  rvfiram,  to  refuse  liberation.  It 
was  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  a  life  of  immortal  happiness  and 
glory,  that  led  them  to  refuse  Uberation. 

Ver.  36.  'Ert^t  ds . . .  .  SfXajSoy,  others  v>ere  tried  by  mochings  and 
scourges,  literally,  others  were  put  to  the  trial  of  mockings  and 
scourges.  'Efi/muytMiv  refers  to  scorn,  derision,  and  buffeting,  which 
the  victims  of  persecution  experienced.  Magr/yMv  designates  a 
method  of  scourging,  different  from  that  practised  by  the  use  of  the 
Tv/u/ram;  see  2  Macc.  vii.  1.2  K.  ii.  23.  1  K.  xxii.  24. 

'En  d«  de<fjti^¥  xai  ^uXax^^,  and  also  by  bonds  and  imprisonment ; 
see  1  K.  xxii.  27.  Jer.  xx. 
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V^er.  37.  *E>j^d^ri&av ....  a^dam,  they  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn 
asunder,  thqf  were  tempted,  they  perished  by  the  murderous  sword. 
The  instances  of  sufi'ering  and  death,  mentioned  in  this  verse,  are 
not  distinctly  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  were  doubtless 
all  of  them  realities,  and  often  repeated  under  the  tenible  perse- 
cution of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  perhaps  of  Manasseh  and 
others.  The  Jews  have  had  a  tradition,  from  time  immemorial, 
that  Isaiah  was  sawn  asunder  by  the  command  of  Manasseh. 

The  word  mt^d(f^ffav  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the  great 
body  of  critics,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.     The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  a  word  of  a  mere  generic  signification,  and  of 
a  milder  aspect,  should  be  inserted  in  the  midst  of  suoli  as  desig- 
nate specific  sufferings,  and  those  of  a  high  degree.     Accordingly 
it  has  been  proposed  to  read  s^tv^da6fi6a9,  krfj^u&ricav,  i*r^<s6ii6av,  ivd^- 
&a¥,  f^Ai^ffay,  s9r^d^wt¥,  i^Tni^dit&fiaav,  h^ou^/ff^rieav,  i^^ed(f0ri(fa¥,  ira^f 
yi\ihi6av,  or  sint^dhi<fa¥ ;  all  of  which  are  without  any  authority, 
while  ««t/gatftfjjtfa»  is  well  supported.     In  such  a  case,  moreover,  con- 
jecture is  out  of  question,'  so  long  as  the  established  reading  will 
make  any  tolerable  sense.      In  respect  to   the   contested  word 
imi^dc^<fa¥,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great  body  of  critics  have  over- 
looked a  very  obvious  and  intensive  meaning  of  it,  viz.,  that  of 
temptation  to  do  evil;  which  in  the  case  presented  by  vr.  37  here, 
must  mean, '  temptations  presented  by  persecutors  to  the  victims  of 
their  torture,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  forsake  their  religion  and 
worship  the  gods  of  idolaters.'      Such  was  a  common   practice 
among  the  heathen  persecutors  of  Christians.     Not  only  life  but 
wealth  and  honour  were  frequently  proffered,  in  the  midst  of  tor- 
ture most  agonizing  to  the  hunmn  frame,  in  order  to  tempt  the 
martyrs  to  forsake  their  religion.     Such  a  temptation  as  this,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  reckoned,  under  such  circumstances,  among  the 
lighter  trials  of  good  men ;  and  to  such  an  one  it  is  plain  our  text 
may  refer.      Is  it   not  probable   that   it   lias   such   a  reference? 
Compare  the  latter  part  of  vr.  35.     If  so,  this  locus  vexatissimus 
may  be  permitted  to  rest  in  quiet,  not  only  as  being  supported  by 
good  authority,  but  as  altogether  significant  and  entirely  consonant 
with  the  writer's  purpose. 

ni^i^X^ir  (V  .  .  . .  xaxouxpifAt¥oi,  they  went  about  in  sheep^ddns  and 
goat-ski)is,  in  want,  afflicted,  injuriously  treated.  That  is,  driven 
out  from  the  society  of  men,  they  were  6bliged  to  doihe  them- 
selves with  the  skins  of  animals;  to  undergo  all  the  wants  and  dis- 
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tresses  to  Mfhich  such  a  condition  reduced  them;  and  to  submit  to 
the  injuries  which  were  heaped  upon  tliem  hy  their  persecutors. 

Ver.  38.  "Hr  oux  ^v  &^mi  6  xS^fioiy  <^  whom  the  world  wets  not 
worthy,  i.  e.  with  whom  tiie  world  could  not  bear  a  comparison  in 
respect  to  worth ;  in  other  words,  'who  were  of  a  character  eleva- 
ted far  above  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world/  This  is  a  proverbial 
expression,  and  plainly  is  to  be  included  here  in  a  parenthesis,  as 
it  is  an  ejaculation  of  the  writer,  interrupting  the  regular  series  of 
the  discourse. 

•  '£»  ifrifu'atg ....  ytii,  wandering  about  in  deserts  and  mowitains, 
in  caves  also  and  dens  of  t/te  earth.  A  further  description  of  per- 
sons banished  from  society,  and  wandering  hither  and  thither  in 
order  to  find  the  means  of  subaistencei  or  to  avoid  the  rage  of  per- 
secution. SfnjXa/M^  and  krdti;  include  fissures  of  the  rocks  and  holes 
in  the  earth ;  both  of  which  were  resorted  to  by  these  outcasts,  for 
a  shelter,  when  one  was  needed. 

Ver.  39.  Ko^  oirm  Tavrtg  ....  Wayyikkt,^,  all  these,  moreover^  who 
are  commended  on  account  of  faith,  obtained  not  the  promised  bles^ 
sing.  That  is,  they  lived  in  expectation  of  some  faJture  good,  of 
some  promised  blessing.  They  habitually,  by  faith,  looked  for- 
ward to  something  which  they  did  not  attain  in  the  present  life. 
Ma^^^syng,  commended;  as  often  before  in  this  epistle. 

Ver.  40.  ToD  ^smi  rt^i ....  r«Xf/ftitffti0-/,  God  having  provided  some 
better  thing  for  us,  so  that  untlumt  us  they  could  not/idly  obtain 
what  was  needed.  An  exceedingly  difficult  verse,  about  the  mean- 
ing of  which  there  have  been  a  multitude  of  conjectures.  The 
only  ones  that  deserve  particular  regard  are,  that  the  xff?Mv  n 
refers  to  the  Messiah ;  or,  that  ii  refers  to  the  happiness  of  the 
heavenly  world.  In  the  latter  sense,  some  very  respectable  inter- 
preters take  it.  But  how  is  heavenly  blessedness  vouchsafed  to 
later  more  than  to  ancient  saints?  And  in  what  sense  can  it  be 
affirmed,  that  the  ancients  could  not,  or  did  not,  attain  it  without 
us  ?  The  object  of  the  writer,  through  the  chapter,  has  been  to 
show  that  the  hopes  of  heaven,  cherished  by  the  ancient  worthies, 
were  firm  and  bright  through  faith  in  the  word  of  God.  That 
they  did  at  last  actually  attain  the  object  of  their  hopes,  surely 
will  not  be  doubted.  The  ''better  things  reserved  for  Christians,'' 
then,  is  not  a  reward  in  heaven;  for  such  a  reward  was  proffered 
also  to  the  ancient  saints. 

I  must  therefore  adopt  another  exegesis  of  the  whole  passage, 
which  refers  hw/yt}Ja9  to  the  promised  blessing  of  the  Messiah; 
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see  Gen.  xii.  1 — 3.  xvii.  1 — 8.  I  construe  the  whole  passage,  then, 
in  this  manner.  *  The  ancient  worthies  persevered  in  their  faith, 
although  the  Messiah  was  known  to  them  only  by  promise.  We 
are  under  greater  obligations  than  they  to  persevere ;  for  God  has 
fulfilled  his  promise  respecting  the  Messiah;  and  thus  placed  us  in 
a  condition  better  adapted  to  perseverance  than  theirs.  So  much 
is  our  condition  preferable  to  theirs,  that  we  may  even  say. 
Without  the  blessing  which  we  enjoy,  their  happiness  could  not 
be  completed.'  In  other  words:  The  coming  of  tlie  Messiah  was 
essential  to  the  consummation  of  their  happiness  in  glory,  i.  e.  was 
necessary  to  their  rsXs/Wi^. 

In  ix.  15,  (comp.  ix.  26  and  Rom.  iii.  25,  26,^)  the  death  of 
Christ  is  represented  as  having  a  retrospective  influence  upon  past 
ages.  The  happiness  then  of  the  ancient  Avorthies,  is  connected 
with  Christ*s  coming  and  atonement.  And  to  these  the  writer 
seems  to  me  to  advert,  when  he  says  fiii  x^i^^  ^f'^*  rtXnotdusi,  i.  e* 
without  what  has  taken  place  in  our  days,  their  happiness  could 
not  be  perfected,  great  and  good  as  they  were.  If  this  be  not  his 
meaning,  I  am  unable  to  discover  it.  And  this  meaning  is  alto- 
gether apposite  to  his  purpose ;  for,  as  he  had  shown  that^itA  was 
the  means  by  which  the  ancient  worthies  persevered  and  obtained 
happiness  even  before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  he  might  well 
argue,  that  since  his  coming  there  were  more  powerful  motives  to 
persevere  in  the  faith  which  he  had  been  commending.  If  the 
ancients  did  so,  whose  happiness  was  connected  with  something  then 
future,  and  which  was  to  happen  only  in  later,  days ;  then  surely 
Christians  ought  now  to  persevere,  who  have  actually  witnessed 
the  performance  of  promised  good  for  which  the  ancients  only 
hoped.  The  %^Trr6$  rt  then  seems  to  be,  '  the  actual  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  respecting  the  Messiah ;'  in  respect  to  which  later  times 
certainly  have  a  pre-eminence  over  the  early  ones,  and  on  which 
the  expected  happiness  of  early  times  was  really  d^p^ndent. 
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Harhig  thus  set  before  his  readers  the  illustrious  examples  of  ancient  times,  In  respect  to 
faith  and  persevering  steadfastness,  the  writer  now  proceeds  to  represent  those  worthies  as 
gathered  around  his  readers  in  order  to  witness  the  mannef  and  the  event  of  the  contest  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  vr.  1.     Above  all  he  exhorts  them  to  look  to  the  example  of 
Jesus,  who  had  subjected  himself  to  the  like  trials,  and  had  obtained  a   glorious  reward, 
vs.  2,  S.     He  tells  them,  in  order  to  animate  them  in  their  struggle,  that  they  have  not 
yet  been  called  to  trials  of  the  greatest  severity,  vr.  4 ;  and  that  they  must  consider,  th^t 
their  heavenly  Father  designs  all  their  sufferings  and  trials  for  their  good.     They  should 
receive  chastisement,  then,  as  adapted  to  promote  this  good  ;  and  therefore,  with  a  willing 
and  submissive  spirit,  vs.  5 — 11.     On  this  account  they  should  cheer  their  hearts,  and 
mutually  assist  and  encourage  each  other,  vs.  12,  13.     They  should  be  rery  cautions  in 
respect  to  all  defection  from  faith  and  aeal,  lest,  in  case  they  remit  their  watchful  eflbrts, 
they  should  be  left  at  last  like  rash  and  thoughtless  Esau,  to  deplore  the  errors  they  had 
committed,  when  it  was  beyond  their  power  to  retrieve  them.  vs.  14 — 17.     They  have  not 
come  under  a  dispensation  full  of  awe  and  threatening,  like  the  law  given  at  Sinai,  but 
under  one  which  proffers  all  that  is  attractive  and  encouraging,  vs.  19 — 24.     So  much  the 
more  grievous  and  criminal  will  be  their  apostasy,  in  case  they  should  renounce  Christianity, 
va.  25,  26.     This  change  of  dispensations,  and  the  introduction  of  a  permanetU  one,  was 
predicted  even  among  the  very  threatenings  of  the  ancient  one  ;  so  that  there  is  now  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  stability  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  those  who  neglect  it  will  incur 
the  most  signal  and  exemplary  punishment,  vs.  27 — 29. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Ver.  1.  Toiya^  xcd  .  ,  . .  fia^^m,  since  fiow  we  are  encompass- 
ed hp  so  great  a  multitude  of  witnesses ;  i.  e.  by  so  great  a  multi- 
tude of  spectators.  An  allusion,  as  the  sequel  shows,  is  here  made 
to  the  stadium  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  where  the  persons  stood 
who  were  to  engage  in  the  exercises  of  their  public  games,  sur- 
rounded by  great  multitudes  of  spectators.  In  a  condition  resem- 
bling this,  the  writer  now  places  the  Hebrew  Christians  whom  be 
is  addressing,  and  surrounds  them  with  the  multitude  of  worthies 
and  martyrs,  to  whom  he  had  been  alluding  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  Ns^g  is  figuratively  used  for  multitude.  So  the  heathen 
writers  also;  e.  g.  Virg.  Mn.  VIL  793,  nimbus  peditum.  Li  v. 
XXXV.  49,  peditum  equitumque  nimbus.  Herod.  VIII.  105, 
nf^  ro€WTo  oNf&^urm.  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  1321,  vf^;  mks/Aloiv.  Hec. 
907,  roi6v^  'BXMvw  vt^cg,  where  the  Scholiast  explains  vsf  o;  by  ^X^^^. 
Aristoph.  Avib.  er^v^sw  n<pog,  Hom.  II.  •^,  133,  n<poi  m^o/y.  Diod. 
Sic.  III.  28^  vsfsXii  [i.  q.  nfo^'\  ax§i6uv;  comp.  Sept.  Ezek.  xxxix.  9. 
Is.  Ix.  8. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  exhort  the  combatants  to  prepare.for  the 
contest  before  them.  'Oyxov  afro^i/Ami  wdvra,  laying  aside  every  in- 
cumbrance, "Oyxoi  means  swelling,  tumour ^  pride;  also  weight, 
wdghtiness.  The  reference  here  is  to  those  who  ran  in  the  ata- 
ditim,  and  who  laid  aside  all  superfluous  clothing  and  disencum- 
bered themselves  of  every  thing  which  could  impede  their  pro- 
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gress.  The  simple  word,  weighty  would  not  be  of  sufficient  latitude 
to  convey  all  which  o/xo^  means  in  the  passage  before  us.  Every 
impedimeTtt  or  hinderance  is  to  be  laid  aside,  or  every  incuwbremce 
is  to  be  avoided. 

Ka;  n^v  t\»n^i<trarw  a/Mt^iav,  especially  the  sin  which  easily  besets  us, 
Kat  before  the  phrase  ri)v  iwrt^itrrarov  afiM^iav  is  explicative^  and  is 
equivalent,  in  such  a  connexion,  to  the  English  words  specially  or 
in  particidar.  l&vvt^ftfrarw  is  a  d^ra^  \ty6figvo9,  the  meaning  of  which 
has  been  variously  explained.  In  its  composition,  it  is  analogical 
with  ivvTf^fy^fog,  fvm^/xarog,  suvt^/^vrog,  etc.  Jlf^itcrrifM  means  to  stand 
round,  surround.  Hence  Chrysostom  explains  tiMn^/grarovby  ij  tuKSkug 
m^ititra/AivTi  fifiMg,  which  easily  comes  or  stands  around  us.  And  thus 
many  modern  interpreters  understand  the  word;  which,  on  the 
whole,  gives  an  apposite  sense.  The  afjM^ia  which  most  easily  be- 
set the  Hebrews,  was  undoubtedly  apostasy  or  defection  from  their 
Christian  profession;  against  which  the  whole  epistle  is  directed. 
They  were  under  peculiar  temptations  to  this  sin,  in  consequence 
of  the  persecutions  which  they  endured,  and  of  their  former  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  Judaism. 

But  other  critics,  ancient  and  modem,  explain  tvm^t&rarov  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner.  Tit^ittracig,  among  other  things,  denotes, 
as  Hesychius  affirms,  ^>j-^ig,  dvayxfi,  fiH'f'^^'  Hence  Theodoret  ex- 
plains iu^rs^/tframov,  by  ds'  tiv  tlfxSkug  rtg  tig  'xt^Kird&ng  ifuiei'xrUf  by  which 
one  easily  falis  into  troubles  or  afflictions.  That  is:  '  Lay  aside  the 
sin,  which  will  easily  bring  you  into  a  state  of  punishment  or  dis- 
tress.' So  some  of  the  modern  critics  also  explain  the  word ;  espe- 
cially as  the  Greek  wtrt^iorarop  means  not  dangerous,  free  from 
vexation.  Hence  they  conclude,  tv^^iararov  must  mean  the  opposite 
of  this,  viz.,  Jiill  of  danger  or  trouble;  w  being  intensive,  as  in 
fu/bu/f^c,  tvfjknxfig,  etc.  This  seems  to  be  a  good  sense,  and  pretty 
well  supported  by  analogy. 

Others,  Emesti,  Doederlein,  et  alibi,  prefer  to  render  tum^igrar^g 
by  guodpatronos  habet,  quod  homines  Javent;  i.  e.  tum^itrrarov  means 
according  to  them,  well  surrounded,  viz.,  by  applauding  multitudes. 
But  the  preceding  senses  are  better  supported  than  this,  by  analogy. 
Kuinoel  says  that  nn^Stiramg  sometimes  means  impediment,  and  so  he 
renders  th^^iftrarw  here  by  quod  cum  maxime  cur  sum  impedit.  But 
the  passage  from  Max.  Tyrius,  which  he  adduces  to  support  this, 
is  not  decisive.  I  find  nothing  to  support  this  exegesis  in  Passow's 
lexicon.     Besides,  the  sense  thus  constituted  would  be  thus ;  '  Lay 
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aside  every  impediment,  and  particularly  special  impedimenta ;'  a 
possible  sense  indeed,  but  hardly  a  probable  one. 

A/'  xi^fAtfni  ....  d/wwx  ht  us  run  with  perseverance  the  race  set 
before  us,  *rmfjLtvvig  refers,  here,  not  so  much  to  enduring  patiently 
evils  which  might  befall  them,  as  to  holding  oui  in  the  race,  perse- 
vering in  their  efforts  until  it  was  completed  and  the  reward  secured. 
'Ayuv  means  any  kind  of  contest,  any  gymnastic  exercise  which  was 
a  trial  of  skill  or  in  which  there  was  a  competition.  Here,  plainly, 
it  is  limited  to  designate  a  race  by  the  accompanying  r^ft^tv. — 
n^Kstfiou  is  employed  by  the  classical  writers  in  the  same  way  as 
here,  viz.,  to  designate  the  proposal  of  this  or  that  aydv  to  the 
dyuy/crrou. 

The  simple  meaning  of  the  whole  verse,  divested  of  metaphor, 
is:  'Since  so  many  illustrious  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  martyrs^ 
who  preceded  us,  have  exercised  faith,  persevered  in  it,  and  obtained 
the  rewards  consequent  upon  it,  let  us,  in  like  manner,  rejecting 
every  solicitation  to  renounce  our  hopes  and  our  holy  religion,  per- 
severe in  the  belief  and  in  the  duties  which  the  gospel  requires.' 

Ver.  y.  That  they  may  be  excited  to  do  this,  he  now  refers  them 
to  the  example  of  Christ  himself.  'Apo^un-tg  dg  rhv  .  ,  ,  ,  'inaouif, 
looking  to  Jesus  the  author  and  per/ecter  of  our  faith,  'A(x^h  ou- 
thorj  leader,  or  pattern,  example;  here  it  means,  'Jesus  who  intro- 
duced tlie  new  religion  or  the  Christian  faith,  who  first  taught  it 
and  led  the  way  in  it;'  see  on  ii.  10.  T^Xittjrriv,  he  who  completed 
the  system  of  faith  or  religion  which  he  had  introduced.  So  it  is 
commonly  explained.  But  there  is  another  view  of  the  term  here 
which  seems  to  be  more  probable.  Tliis  is,  that  it  here  signifies 
the  same  as  jS^aCsur^ff  i.  e.  the  distributor  of  the  prize.  This  mean- 
ing would  be  quite  analogical,  when  traced  from  the  meaning  that 
rcXf/^M  and  rfXe/o(  sometimes  have.  The  p^aZtvr^g  was  commonly  a 
person  who  had  himself  been  a  victor  in  the  games.  Hence  ag^i}/^ 
would  herfe  mean,  one  who  was  by  his  own  example  a  leader,  and 
tfXstojrrii  he  who  now  distributed  the  prize.  Henee  we  may  render 
A^riyhv  xa)  rtXuvr^f,  the  pattern  and  rewarder.  In  this  way  the  figure 
which  the  writer*  had  begun,  is  carried  through. 

That  r{<mg  often  'signifies  the  Christian  faitii  or  religion,  hardly 
needs  to  be  mentiomxt. 

"O;  arrl  r?;  .  .  .  .  yjt^i,  who,  on  account  of  the  joy  thai  was  set  be- 
ybre  him.  This  x*f *^  ^r^xufimi,  was  exalta<ion>  to  the  right  h<aid  af 
God  in  the  world  above,  and  the  glorious  reign  which  was  to  fol- 
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low;  as  the  last  part  of  the  verse  shows.  The  joy  that  wcu  set  be-" 
fire  hitHj  was  given  him  wheil  he  had  finished  his  course.  In 
^xitfibhfi  there  is  an  allusion  again  to  the  method  of  proposing  the 
prizes  at  the  public  games. 

'Tffv^fiif  ^rav^ ....  xixd^xz,  endured  the  cf'osSf  disregarding  igno^ 
minp,  and  has  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  '£> 
dfg/^  rt,  X.  r.  X.,  see  on  i.  3.  Alff^y^  means  the  shdme  which  others 
might  heap  upon  him,  i.  e.  ignominy,  disgrace,  or  the  ignominious 
punishment  of  the  cross. 

Sentiment :  '  Do  as  Christ  the  author  of  our  holy  religion  did. 
For  the  heavenly  reward  proposed,  he  with  patience  and  perseve- 
rance endured  every  kind  of  indignity  and  suffering,  and  has,  in 
consequence  of  it,  received  a  glorious  reward.  Follow  in  his  steps, 
and  participate  in  his  glory.' 

Vcr.  3.  *  Ava\v/i(t>ii(t^t  ....  AvrtXoyiav,  considtr  him,  now,  who  en- 
dured such  opposition  against  himself  from  sinners.  'ArnXoz/Ws^c 
means  reflect  on  his  example,  take  his  case  into  consideration.  -  *AfLa^ 
roiXw  refers  here  to  the  persecuting  Jews  of  the  Saviour's  time,  who 
thus  evil  entreated  Jesus.     *  Anikvyiav,  y^^,  Xyyno,  opposition,  re- 

beUUm,  contest  againH,  contumely.     Contradiction  is  a  term  too  soft 
to  reach  the  full  meaning. 

'Iva  ^i)  xo^jjrf  ....  ixkoifMifoi,  lest  becoming  discouraged  in  your 
mind  ye  grow  weary.  ^iSxKbtfuu  means  to  become  discouraged  or  de- 
spondent. I  join  the  participle  ixXuo/cAmo/  with  ro^i  •4/u;^fler;.  So  Wahl, 
on  ixXvofiMi;  and  so  Kuinoel.  The  verb  ixX6ai  has  the  same  signifi- 
cation, if  the  noun  be  omitted ;  e.  g.  vr.  5. 

K^/Avw  means  to  become  wearied,  to  be  tired  out  The  first  step  to- 
ward forsaking  the  Christian  course,  is  to  become  disheartened  in 
the  pursuit  of  it.  Next  follows  weariness  in  pursuing  that,  from 
which  we  do  not  hope  or  expect  any  certain  good.  This  leads  of 
course  to  an  abandonment  of  the  pursuit.  The  reader  will  not  fail 
to  note,  that  in  the  choice  of  the  word  xdfAnrt,  the  writer  still  alludes 
to  the  contest  in  the  games;  for  it  is  a  word  ipalcBstrd. 

Ver.  4.  oCfTAi  m^'^  .  . «  .'  dftayovt^6fMfo{,  ye  have  not  resisted  unto 
blood  in  your  contest  against  sin.  We  must  not  understand  the 
phrase,  ye  have  not  resisted  unto  blood,  to  represent  the  Hebrew 
Christians  as  making,  or  preparing  to  make,  active  and  hostile  re- 
sistance to  their  aggressors  or  persecutors.  This  is  not  the  meaning 
of  the  writer.  It  yfhs  figuratively  a  contest,  in  which  the  Hebrews 
were  eilgnged;  just  as  in  vs.  I — 3^  he  had  represented  it  as  a  race, 
&ym.    It  was  a  contest  with  trial,  temptation,  affliction;  the  result 
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of  being  persecuted  by  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion.  But 
the  struggle  had  not  yet  proceeded  so  far  that  they  were  called  to 
martyrdom^  as  others  in  ancient  times  had  been.  Many  vexations 
had  been  suffered  by  them ;  but  the  shedding  of  their  blood  had 
not  yet  commenced.  This  could  hardly  be  said,  indeed,  in  respect 
to  the  churches  at  Jerusalem;  at  least  not  without  limitation;  for 
there  James  and  Stephen  had  actually  suffered  martyrdom,  and 
others  had  been  severely  treated.  Still,  it  might  be  said  of  the 
generation  of  Christians  then  living  in  that  place. 

U^g.rii¥  a/jM^iav,  a  controverted  phrase.  I  understand  it,  simply 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  context,  as  an  abstract  noun 
put  for  a  concrete,  i.  e.  a/uka^Ia  for  afjM^uXovg;  an  usus  loquendiyerj 
common  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  'Afia^iav,  if 
explained  thus,  means  persecutors,  viz.,  those  who  inflicted  injuries 
upon  the  Hebrew  Christians;  and  probably  these  were  their  own 
countrymen  or  nation,  1.  e.  the  Jews.  Why  Dr  Bloomfield  should 
call  such  a  method  of  exegesis  ''  arbitrary  and  unauthorized"  I  do 
not  see.  Is  it  then  a  new  thing  in  exegesis,  that  abstract  is  put  for 
concrete?  And  even  if  there  be  a  prosopopoeia  here  of  afutfrkij  as 
Kuinoel  and  Boehme  assume,  the  sense  comes  after  all  to  the  same 
point.  Nothing  more  is  won.  Carpzoff,  Bolten,  Heinrichs,  and 
others,  have  construed  it  as  I  have  done  above.  . 

Ver.  5.  Kai  IxXtXij^^s ....  dtaXsysrou,  and  have  ye  forgotten  the 
exhortation^  which  is  addressed  to  you  as  to  children.  Most  inter- 
preters render  xal  IxhlXricdi  without  interrogation,  and  ye  have  JoT" 
gotten,  ye  must  needs  have  forgotten,  etc.  It  seems  to  me  more  con- 
gruous with  the  apostle's  manner  of  address  in  this  hortatory  part 
of  his  epistle,  to  render  it,  as  Ernesti  has  done,  interrogativeiy.  It 
loses  nothing  of  its  force,  and  gains  in  respect  to  the  manner  of 
address. 

ris  fMu  .  .  ,  .  iXiyx^M'**^^'  ^V  ^^»  ^<^  ^'^  slight  the  chastening  of  the 
Lord,  nor  be  disheartened  when  reproved  by  him.  'oyuyai^t,  Hebrew 
D^tpj^,  contemn,  slight,  despise,  disregard.  Uoudiiag,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  1p**)D^  chastening,  rebuke^  Classic  usage  employs 
^ratdtia  in  the  sense  of  instruction,  discipline.  'Exk{fov,  Hebrew  \pF\ 
from  pp,  fastidire  and  also  metuere,  i.  e.  ^^  cxXuou,  be  not  timid,  be 
not  disheartened,  viz.,  as  to  going  forward  in  your  Christian  course; 
forsake  it  not,  because  you  experience  trouble  in  pursuing  it.  The 
quotation  is  from  Prov.  iii.  11,  \2,  and  in  the  words  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint. 

Ver.  6.  *Ov  yA^  aya^^  ....  ^^hi'/trdi,  for  wkom  the  Lord  loveih 
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he  chastendky  and  scourgeih  every  son  whom  he  receiveth,  Mattrtyoi' 
3f,  X,  r.  x.,is  after  the  words  of  the  Septaagint,  Pro  v.  iii.  12.  The 
Hebrew,  as  now  read,  gives  a  somewhat  different  meaning.  It  is 
thus,  irn^  1?"^^  ^^^>  ^"^  ^  ^  father  [chastens]  the  son  whom 
he,  lovee.  The  Seventy  appear  to  have  read  ^^T,  participle  of 
H^tS;  or  else  y^p  in  Piel;  or  perhaps  '2k*^y,  in  Hiphil.  No  ex- 
ample  of  a  transitive  sense  of  ytX^  in  Kal,  is  to  be  found ;  it  means 
only  to  be  afflicted^  to  feel  pain.  Of  the  Piel  form  of  this  verb  no 
instance  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  but  the  use  of  the 
Hiphil  is  common.  In  whatever  way  they  read  the  Hebrew  in 
order  to  make  their  version,  as  the  version  now  is,  and  as  the  apos- 
tle has  quoted  it,  it  preserves  the  spirit,  though  not  the  letter,  of 
the  present  Hebrew;  or  rather,  we  may  say  that  it  gives  a  prefer- 
able reading  of  it.  That  quotations  are  often  made  by  the  New 
Testament  writers  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  general  way,  ad 
sensum  and  not  €ul  literam,  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark 
before,  in  commenting  on  our  epistle.  No  one  who  attentively 
studies  the  New  Testament,  can  doubt  this. 

Ver.  7.  E/  ^uiiitav ....  6  ^d^,  if  ye  endure  chastisernent,  God 
deakth  with  you  as  children.  *T'rofisvsrs  has  the  sense  here  of  endur- 
ing, undergoing,  suffering;  and  not  that  of  supporting,  bearing  up 
under,  persevering.  U^trft^rcu,  middle  voice,  means  tractare  aliquem. 
So  the  classical  writers  also  employ  it.  See  Schneider  and  Schleus- 
ner  on  the  word. 

Tii  ya^  ttrrtv  ....  varti^  ;Jbr  what  SOU  is  there^  whom  his  father 
does  not  chcuten  ?  That  is :  How  can  ye  expect,  although  ye  are 
children,  not  to  receive  any  chastisement? 

Ver.  8.  E/  3«  p^w^/;  itfn  •  •  •  .  u/V;  but  if  ye  are  without  chastise- 
ment,  of  which  all  children  are  made  partakers,  then  are  ye  spurious 
and  not  [^legitimate]  children.  N6kt  means  illegitimate  children. — 
r'iot,  which  is  here  the  antithesis,  of  course  means  legitimate  off- 
spring.  The  meaning  is :  'If  ye  are  not  dealt  with  as  all  legitimate 
children  are,  it  would  follow  that  ye  are  considered  as  not  belonging 
to  them/  That  is,  if  ye  receive  no  chastening,  then  God  does  not 
acknowledge  you  as  his  spiritual  children. 

The  design  of  the  writer,  in  thus  applying  this  text  of  Scripture, 
is  plain.  He  means  to  tell  the  Hebrews,  that  so  far  from  being 
disheartened  by  their  trials  and  afflictions,  on  account  of  their 
Christian  profession,  they  ought  to  regard  it  as  matter  of  encou- 
ragement, and  as  an  evidence  that  CM  is  acknowledging  by  these 
their  filial  relation  to  him. 
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Ver,  9.  Sfra  m;  puv .  .  .  .  iv9rgw6iM^a,  /uriAermore,  ioe  have  had 

faXhers  qfowr  flesh  who  have  chastised  us,  and  toe  have  yielded  them 

reference.     Tiig  aa^xh^  rift^Sjv  vari^ag,  fathers  of  our  flesh,  i.  e.  of  our 

natural  bodies.     The  idea  is,  '  fathers  of  our  physical  nature/  in 

distinction  from  our  spiritual  one. 

Ob  ^oXXc5  /CMiXXoy ....  ^9i60ftfv ;  shall  we  not  much  rather  yield  suIh 
jection  to  the  Father  of  [our]  spirits,  that  we  may  live  ?  That  is, 
-when  God  chastens  us  for  our  good,  in  order  that  he  may  promote 
our  final  happiness,  when  he  has  so  important  an  end  in  view,  shall 
we  not  bow  to  his  will  with  cheerful  subjection  ?  Tlar^i  rm  ^enuii&rw, 
an  antithesis  of  r^(  aa^xhi  r^ff^w  vuri^ag,  and  therefore  plainly  ifi^ 
is  implied  after  ^rnvft^drw.  Num.  xvi,  22,  ItCfS  h^b  D*\TTnn  ^d^j[?» 
the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  is  a  parallel  expression;  comp. 
also  Zech.  xii.  1.  Zn<fofLsv  has  the  sense  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  of 
being  happy  ;  like  the  Latin  vivere,  in  dum  vivimus  vivamus.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  the  apostle  designs  here  to  express  his  philosophi- 
cal views  respecting  the  metaphysical  origin  of  the  soul  or  of  the 
body;  but  that  he  uses  the  terms  father  of  our  flesh  and  father  of 
spirits  in  a  popular  way,  to  denote  our  natural  parents  and  our 
spiritual  Father.  But  that  God  is  called  the  Father  of  spirits  be- 
cause he  takes  care  of  our  minds  or  spirits,  providing  for  them,  etc., 
so  Kuinoel  is,  as  I  apprehend,  quite  aside  from  the  original  mean- 
ing of  this  phrase. 

Ver.  10.  O/  filv  yii^  ....  ivaidtvov,  for  they  chastened  us  a  little 
while,  according  to  their  own  pleasure.  The  yd^  here  introduces  a 
reason  why  we  should  submit  to  God  when  he  chastises.  U^ 
hXryag  tifis^ag,  i*  e.  during  our  childhood,  our  minority;  which  seems 
to  me  a  much  more  natural  sense  than  to  say,  with  Heinrichs  and 
Dindorf,  "the  fruit  of  their  chastisement  was  only  temporary." 
Kard  rh  doxoDv  aurcT;,  according  to  their  oum  pleasure,  intimates  that 
they  sometimes  erred  in  their  chastisement,  or  that  it  was  some- 
times arbitrary  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  that  which  God  inflicts. 

'o  Ss  M  rh  au/Affi^ov ....  avTou,  but  he,  for  our  good,  in  order  that 
we  might  be  made  partakers  of  his  holiness.  That  is,  God  never 
chastises  arbitrarily,  but  always  to  promote  the  real  good  of  his 
children,  to  make  them  more  holy,  and  so  more  like  himself. 
Comp.  2  Pet.  i.  4.  Lev.  xi.  44.  xix.  2.  xx.  7,  26. 

Ver.  11.  xiocffiK  df  ratdiht ....  X^;,  now  all  chastisement,  for  the 
present,  seemeth  not  to  be  matter  of  joy  huJLof  grief  n^g  (uy  rl  va^^ 
during  the  present,  i.  e.  while  it  continues.  Mfv  here  corresponds  to 
hi  after  u^rs^y  in  tiie  next  clause,  i.  e,  there  is  a  protasis  and  an 
apodosis. 
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'Tart^v  dl .  .  .  .  dfHamriffiiSi  but  afterwards,  it  yields  the  happy 
fhiii  of  righteousness  to  those  who  are  exercised  thereby.  Ka^hv 
i/^vfXMr  is  a  peculiar  expression.  Some  resemblance  to  it  may  be 
found  in  James  iii.  18.  Is.  xxxii.  17.  Gen.  xxxvii.  4.  The  meaning 
of  ti^vtx6v  is  to  be  gathered  by  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  Hebrew 
tif^,  which  means  pood,  happiness,  welfare.  E/^ijwx^^,  then^  is  that 
which  bestows  happiness  or  produces  it.  This  corresponds  with  the 
writer's  design;  wlio  means  to  say,  that  afflictions  rightly  improved 
trill  be  productive  o(  fruit  that  will  confer  liappiness,  such  fruit  as 
righteousness  always  produces.  So  remote  a  position  of  Inuut^fni 
from  xa^^y  seems  to  indicate  almost  the  necessity  of  repeating  this 
word  before  it. 

Ver.  13.  A/5  rk^  Ttt^tifAifag  ....  afd^asars,  wherefore  strengthen  the 
weak  hands  and  the  feeble  hnees,  'Aw^oimn  is  often  employed  by 
the  Seventy  in  order  to  translate  the  Hebrew  V)3,  which  means  to 
establish,  to  make  firm,  to  strengthen.  Tla^fifAimg,  from  «n^Vy  means 
relaxed,  let  down  ;  consequently^  weak,  enfeebled.  One  might,  as 
many  interpreters  have  done,  translate  aw^tutfan  va^ttfMwii  x*^^^* 
by  lift  up  the  hands  that  Ijfzng  down.  But  since  the  same  verb  ap» 
plies  to  To^aXfXufbfwx  ySmra,  it  is  better  so  to  render  it  as  to  make 
the  application  to  both  congruous;  which  maybe  don» without, 
transgressing  Hellenistic  usage.  The  quotation  is  from  Is.  xxxv.  3. 
where  the  Septuagint  has  itrxfiffart  instead  of  dvo^tomrs. 

The  meaning  of  the  verse  is :  *  Since  all  your  afflictions  are  dis* 
pensed  by  fatherly  kindness,  be  of  good  courage,  do  not  indulge  any 
despondency,  but  persevere  in  the  course  which  you  have  begun/ 

Ver.  13.  Ka/  r^9X'^€  ^^c  •  •  •  *  if/u^uf,  and  make  plain  the  paths  for 
your  feet.  In  Hebrew,  ^y^  bssfO  D^3,  make  even  or  level  the  path 
of  thy  feet;  Septuagint  h^^kg  r^oxtdg  inuti  sdtg  ^<si,  Proy.  iv.  2Q.  If 
the  apostle  has  quoted  here,  it  is  ad  sensum  not  ad  verbunu  The 
meaning  is*.  'Remove  all  obstacles,  or  disregard  all  obstacles,  to 
your  progress  in  the  Christian  course.' 

'Ira  fi^  rh  x6i\h¥ ....  /taXXov,  that  what  is  lame  may  not  be  sprain^ 
ed,  but  rather  be  healed.  Th  y^oMv  is  a  neuter  adjective,  used  for  the 
abstract  noun  lameness,  and  therefoi^e  of  a  generic  signification, 
designating  that  which  is  lame  or  the  members  which  are  lamed, 
'Exrj^T^  means  to  turn  asiele  ;  which,  applied  to  the  lame,  means  to 
dislocate,  distort,  sprain,  wrench,  the  limbs  which  ore  lamed.  "ifxAfi 
di  fiaXK»¥,  i.  e.  it  is  better  to  make  the  paths  smooth  and  plain,  so 
that  those 'who  ere  lamed  may  walk  with  ease  and  safety,  than  to 
let  them  be  rough  and  uneven,  so  as  to  endanger  an  increase  of 
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their  malady.  The  whole  is  a  figurative  expression,  used  by  our 
author  to  convey  the  idea,  that  to  go  straight  forward  in  their 
Christian  course,  regardless  of  any  afflictions  to  which  this  may 
subject  them^  is  the  only  way  of  safety  for  those  who  are  in  danger 
of  halting. 

Ver.  14.  Bigfivriv  dtdxsrs  ....  ayiaiSfUv,  studiously  culHvaJte  peace 
with  all  men,  and  holiness.  "Et^vtiv  means  here  a  state  of  concord 
and  amity,  the  opposite  of  contention  and  broils.  To  contentions 
the  Hebrew  Christians  must  have  been  much  exposed  at  this  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  frequent  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  by  their 
persecutors.  A/uKsn,  pursue  with  zeal  or  engagedness.  *  AyiaafUif, 
holiness,  i.  e.  a  pi>  us  upright  life,  or  a  life  of  consecration  to  God. 
Ol  x^f^  ....  xh^m,  without  which  no  one  shall  see  the  Lord, 
"(yrrfff^au  rhv  xu^m,  to  See  the  Lordy  denotes  to  come  brfore  him,  to 
enjoy  his  presence,  to  be  admitted  to  his  favour.  Compare  Matt  v. 
8^  and  Wahl  on  wptoijmi,  2.  b.  See  also  I  Thess.  iv.  17.  2  Cor.  v. 
8.  Phil.  i.  23.  John  xiv.  3,  4.  xvii.  24. 

Ver.  15.  '£4r/0xoToDyrs;  ^j;  r/; .  .  .  .  ^soD,  see  to  it  that  no  one  Jail  of 
the  favour  of  God.    *  iL'xtisxviroZvng,  lit.  seeing  ;  but  the  sense  is  the 
same,  and  the  translation  more  perspicuous,  if  a  new  sentence  be 
made  here  by  adopting,  as  I  have  done,  the  imperative  form  of  the 
verb  to  see,     M^  ng,  i.  e.  fiii  n^  ^,  the  verb  of  existence  being  implied. 
"ttfnfiv  is  differently  rendered   by  different  interpreters.     'Ttfn^« 
means  to  come  late,  to  arrive  after  the  proper  or  favourable  time, 
and  is  so  rendered  here  by  some.     But  {nfniSn  avh  ...  is  hardly 
capable  of  such  a  meaning,  and  plainly  should  be  rendered,  be 
wanting  in  respect  to,  fail  of,  come  short  of  lach*     But  what  is 
Xo^'^os?     Some  answer,  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  construe  the 
whole  phrase  thus,  '  Guard  well  against  the  apostasy  of  any  one 
from  Christianity.'     But  this  warning  has  been  so  often  repeated, 
and  in  terms  80  awful,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  x'°^"^  ^^s 
the  sense  thus  put  upon  it;  and  specially  so,  as  the  writer  appears, 
in  vr.  14,  to  make  a  transition  from  his  great  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  things  particularly  important  to  the  Hebrew 
Christians.     The  writer  had  just  said,  that  holiness  is  indispensable 
to  that  happiness  which  God  bestows.     I  understand  him  as  now 
saying,  '  See  well  to  it,  that  no  one  fail  of  obtaining  that  divine 
favour  which  is  the  result  of  holiness;'  and  so  I  connect  it,  as  a 
hortatory  adjunct,  with  the  preceding  sentiment. 

Mtj  rii  ^/^a  ....  tvox>^p,  lest  any  root  of  bitterness  springing  up 
trouble  you^  i.  e.  see  to  it,  lest  any  person  of  vicious  life  and  example 
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should  rise  up  among  you.  Many  commentators  refer  this  to  apo- 
states. They  are  the  more  inclined  to  this,  because  a  similar  ex- 
pression is  found  in  Deut.^xix.  17,  which  there  characterizes  those 
who  turn  from  the  worship  of  ihe  true  God  to  that  of  idols.  But 
as  it  is  not  certain  that  our  author  designs  to  make  a  direct  quota- 
tion in  the  preseut  case,  I  should  not  consider  this  reason  as  in 
itself  of  any  cotlsiderable  weight.  Even  if  the^nw  of  expression 
be  quoted,  the  application  of  it  must  depend  of  course  upon  the 
context.  This  respects  not  apostasy  in  particular,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  but  other  sins  to  which  the  Hebrews  might  be  par- 
ticularly exposed.    No  doubt  the  expression  ^/^a  mx^iag  comes  from 

the  Hebrew,  n}:^  ^tk^  TTB  lth«>  DD^  t^^  IS),  kst  there  be  among 
pou  any  root  springing  up,  [which  is]  poison  and  wormwood,  Deut. 
xxix.  17*  The  expression  there  used  to  describe  an  idolater,  viz., 
root  of  poison  and  wormtoood^  is  here  applied  to  any  person  of  an 
unholy  life  and  deleterious  example,  who  is  called  ^/^a  mx^iag. 

The  consequence  is  next  described.  JCai  diSi  raunj;  /iiav^ojft  ^roXXo/, 
and  by  this  many  be  polluted.  That  i«,  the  bad  example  of  some, 
will  have  a  pernicious  and  polluting  influence  on  many.  Guard 
well  against  it*  for  maxviroZvni  is  implied  before  ^^  rtg  ^sf^ot,  x.  r.  X. 

Ver.  16.  M^  rtg  r6^¥og  ....  avrou,  let  there  be  no  Jbmicator  nor 
profane  person^  like  Esau,  who /or  one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birth- 
right. Tl6§9og  is  explained  as  meaning  apostate^  one  making  defec- 
tion from  the  true  religion  to  a  false  one,  by  those  who  construe  the 
whole  of  our  context  as  relating  only  to  apostasy.  God  often  taxes 
his  ancient  people  with  adultery  and  fornication,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  turned  to  the  worship  of  idols.  The  meaning  thus 
given  to  vS^q  may,  no  doubt,  be  philologically  supported;  i.  e.  the 
word  is  capable  of  such  an  explanation.  But  as  I  interpret  the 
context  in  a  different  way,  it  appears  to  be  more  consonant  with  it, 
to  take  <x6^g  as  designating  any  person  who  indulges  in  gross  and 
sensual  pleasures,  or  who  is  of  mi  abandoned  character.  So  our 
Saviour  often  speaks  of  the  Jews  as  a  wicked  and  adulterous  gene- 
ration; not  literally  adnlterous,  although  doubtless  this  was  true 
of  some,  but  adulterous  in  the  figurative  sense  of  the  word,  viz., 
sensual,  vicious,  abandoned,  profligate. 

Bf  CiiXo^  is  one  who  scoffs  at  religion  or  sacred  things,  who  disregards 
what  is  sacred  in  the  view  of  heaven.  The  appellation  irS^vo;  and 
jSfCijXo^  may  both  be  applied  to  Esau  here,  and  probably  are  so. 
As  to  the  application  of  4'^^vo;,  see  Gen.  xxvi.  34, 35  and  Gen.  xxxvi. 
2.     In  regard  to  jSiCnXog,  see  Gen.  xxv.  29 — 34.      His  birthright 
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was  not,  indeed,  a  thing  of  religion;  but  it  was),  ia  Ihoae  days,  a 
matter  of  great  personal  importance  and  advantage.  The  argument 
is  from  analogy.  '  Let  no  one  give  up  himself  to  the  gratificatiop 
of  his  lusts,  as  did  Esau  to  the  groat  grief  of  his  father^  Gen.  xxvi. 
35  :  let  noone  despise  the  distinguished  privilefi;cs  which  Christi- 
anity confers  upon  him,  like  Esau  who  despised  the  privileges  of 
his  birthright,  and  parted  with  them  for  a  mere  morsel  of  food/ 
In  the  case  of  Esau,  folly  and  unbelief  were  very  conspicuous ;  for 
the  land  of  Canaan,  as  he  well  knew,  had  been  promised  to  his 
ancestors  for  a  possession ;  and  as  the  first-born  son,  he  must,  a&« 
cording  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  have  a  peculiar  title  to  it. 
$o  those  who  reject  the  proffer  of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  and 
renounce  their  duty  as  Christians,  may  with  more  propriety  still 
be  called  fisZ^Xot, 

Ver.  17.  Those  who  conduct  in  such  a  manner,  will  hereafter 
weep  with  bitter  lamentations,  when  it  is  beyond  their  power  to 
recover  what  has  been  lost.  Thus  was  it  with  Esau.  "Ian  ydf 
....  a^doKtfAda&fi,/or  ye  know  thcU  when  he  was  afterwards  desirous 
to  obtain  the  blessing^  it  was  re/used.  See  Gen.  xxvii.  34—40. 
EuXo/Zav,  viz.,  the  blessing  of  his  father  Isaac. 

Miravotas  ya^  ....  aur^y,  yea,  he  found  no  place  for  a  change  of 
mind  [in  his  father],  although  he  sought  for  it  with  tears.  See  Gen. 
xxvii;  35,  38,  40.  Miraw/a^  here  refci-s  *to  a  change  of  mind  ia 
Isaac,  who  had  given  the  blessing  appropiate  to  primogeniture,  to 
Jacob.  The  writer  evidently  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  Esau 
found  no  place  for  repentance  in  himself.     Auttiv,  sc.  furdwuav. 

The  sentiment  of  the  whole  is :  '  Guard  well  against  indulging 
any  fleshly  appetites;  !.«bove  all,  against  slighting  the  blessings  and 
privileges  which  Christianity  proffers;  lest  having  done  this,  you 
come  at  last,  when  it  is  for  eVer  too  late,  bitterly  to  mourn  over 
your  folly  and  wickedness," 

Ver.  18.  Ou  y&^  flrgotnXijX^^ari  ....  ojf/,  moreover,  ye  are  not  come 
to  the  mount  which  could  be  touched.  He  means  mount  Siuai,  which 
was  an  object  palpable  to  the  senses.  YfiXafxufMVift,  contrectabUe^ 
quod  tangendum  sit,  i.  q.  oJa^rh^  quicquid  sensu  percipitur.  So 
Tacitus,  Ann.  III.  12,  oculis  contrectare ;  and  Cicero,  Tusc.  III.  15, 
mente  contrectare.  The  idea  of  de  ccelo  tactus^  thunderstruck^  is  here 
assigned  by  some  respectable  expositors  to  >)/i2Xaf«/i&sv^;  but  without 
any  good  philological  support.  •Tiie  Greeks  use  ^iytiv  and  %yyavu9 
to  denote  the  striking  of  thunder »  The  Hebrews  employ  3^^,  which 
the  Seventy  translate  by  d'mtf^i.    But  >)/fjXafaw  answers  to  the 
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Hebrew  tftt^a  and  IChO.  Particularly  in'Talmudic  and  Rabbinic 
fiebrewy  are  Kt^ttto  and  ^OBlp  used  to  desigaaLte^guodconlrectabUe 
est,  quUquid  sensu  cognoscitur,  Bnt,  philology  apart,  the  olgect  of 
the  writer  in  the  antithesis  between  Sinai  and  Sion  plainly  shows, 
that  he  means  to  designate  the  former  as  corporeal,  material;  the 
latter  as  spiritual,  invisible,  the  object  of  faith,  but  not  of  the  senses. 
Chrysostom  has  well  drawn  the  comparison,  when  he  says  of  Sinai, 
TUfra  rort  a/<y^ijra,  xal  ckj/e/;,  xai  fuval ;  of  Sion,  vdvra  wjjrA  xai  a6^ara 
¥w.  If  the  reader  has  any  difSculty  about  the  above  explanation 
of  -^^/fikafu/niftfi,  a  comparison  of  Ex.  xix.  12,  13  with  it,  will  hardly 
leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  our  author,  who  seems  plainly 
to  have  had  in  his  mind  the  strict  injunction  then  made,  not  to 
touch  the  mountain. 

Ka;  xfxaufLt¥(f)  mt^i ....  SusXX^,  and  to  flaming  fire,  and  to  thick 
clouds,  and  darkness,  and  temped  As  to  the  particulars  of  the 
appearance  at  Sinai  here  mentioned,  see  Ex.  xix.  16 — 18.  xx.  18. 
Deut.  V.  22.  26. 

Kixavfuvif)  fli;^/ means  not  simply  fire,  but  the  burning  of  it,  i,  e. 
flame;  see  Deut,  v.  23, 25.  It  may  also  be  translated  in  connexion 
with  0^8/,  sc.  the  mount  that  bumeth  with  fire.  But  probably  it  was 
not  the  design  of  the  writer  that  it  should  be  so  taken ;  for  he  has 
arranged  ■>^ijXap«;/D«iry  before  l^it  while  it  qualifies  it,  in  like  manner 
he  has  arranged  xixau^yy;  before  «^/  which  it  also  qualifies.  I  do 
not  perceive  the  absurdity  which  Kuinoel  charges  upon  the  expres- 
sion ylamtn^^re;  and  therefore  I  cannot  accede  to  this  arrangement 
of  tlie  words. 

ry^^  is  probably  the  jSkilic  form  of  Mf of,  for  which  the  £olians 
use  r^o^  or  yjf&fH'  The  Seventy  use  it  to  translate  \y^,  in  Deut. 
iv.  11,  et  alibi.  It  is  doubtless  used  by  the  Seventy  and  by  the 
writer  of  our  epistle,  to  designate  the  thick  dark  chud  that  surrounded 
mount  Sinai  when  God  appeared  there.  The  word  often  means 
tenebrcB.  Here  it  means  the  cause  of  darkness,  i.  e.  thick  black 
clouds. 

2jUrfftf  Hebrew  TfOn  or  b'S^,  the  darkness  or  gloom  itself,  occa- 

sioned  by  the  doud  upon  Sinai  and  around  it.  euiXX^}  is  designed, 
perhaps,  to  correspond  to  the  Hebrew  ^9^.  If  not,  it  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  tempest  that  accompanied  the  dark  cloud,  the  thunder 
and  lightning  of  Sinai,  Ex.  xix.  16,  18.  xx.  18. 

Ver.  19.  Ka^  aAXnyys  lixfff,  ond  to  the  sound  of  (he  trumpet.  See 
Ex.  xix.  16,  19.    Probably  the  meaning  is,  a  voice  like  that  of  a 
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trumpet,  i.  e.  very  loud.  In  Deat  v.  22,  it  is  called  a  great  voice  ; 
in  Deut.  iv.  12,  it  is  called  the  voice  of  words,  i.  e.  articulate  sounds ; 
and  in  Deut.  iv.  33,  the  voice  of  God,  From  comparing  all  these 
passages  together  it  seems  evident  that  the  meaning  is^  *  an  articu- 
late voice  loud  like  that  of  a  trumpet' 

Ka#  fuvji  ^/idrm  .  . .  X6yov,  and  the  voice  of  commands,  the  hearers 
of  which  refused  that  another  word  should  be  added  to  them.  Com- 
pare Ex.  xix.  16,  19  and  xx.  18,  19. 

'FfifjiArw,  lit.  things  uttered  or  said.  But  it  applies  to  any  sort  of 
speech,  and  among  other  significations,  it  has  that  of  command; 
see  Luke  iii.  2.     Acts  x.  2.  xi.  14.     Heb.  i.  3.  xi.  S.     So  I!!*!  in 

T    T 

Hebrew,  e.  g.  Est.  i.  19.  Josh.  i.  13.  1  Sam.  xvii.  29.  Is.  viii.  10. 
Ex.  xxxiv.  28.  So  also  ID^,  to  command,  Est.  i.  17.  iv.  13.  ix.  14. 
1  Chron.  xxi.  7.     See  Wahl  on  f^ip^. 

'H;  0/  &xo{i(fayrti,  x.  r.  X.  The  exact  sliade  of  the  writer's  meaning 
is,  '  The  hearers  of  which  [voice]  refused  that  a  word  should  be 
added  to  them,  viz.,  uitroJi  vr^fiMtfi^  to  those  commands.'  In  other 
words,  the  exceeding  loud  sound  of  the  voice  inspired  them  with 
such  terror,  that  they  declined  having  any  more  commands  ad- 
dressed to  them  in  this  manner. 

Ver.  20.  Dux  sf  s^oy  ydi.^  ....  X/^oCoX}}^^(fgra/,  for  they  could  not  en^ 
dure  the  injunction^  "  Even  if  a  beast  touch  the  mountain,  it  shaU  be 
stoned r  see  Ex.  xix.  13.  The  vulgate  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ments adds  to  this  clause,  n  Po>Jdt  x.araro^su&ri(rsrou.  But  no  manu- 
script of  any  authority  exhibits  this  phrase ;  nor  any  ancient  version ; 
nor  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  Greek  writers,  CEcumenius  excepted. 
Beyond  all  doubt  it  is  an  addition  of  later  times,  taken  from  the 
Septuagint  of  Ex.  xix.  13.  O&x  eft^ov,  they  could  not  endure,  means, 
'  they  were  greatly  affected  with  the  severity  of  Jhis  command, 
viz.,  so  that  they  could  not  bear  it  without  awe  and  terror.' 

Ver.  21.  Ka/ — curw  foCegiv  ....  svTPOfjboi  and — SO  terrible  was  the 
sight — even  Moses  said,  "I  fear  and  tremble.*'  Our«  <poQi^hv  Ji»  rb 
favra^ofimv  seems  to  me,  plainly,  an  expression  thrown  in  by  the 
writer,  in  order  to  augment  the  description  of  the  scene,  which 
interrupts  the  regular  narration,  and  is  therefore  to  be  construed  as 
if  included  in  a  parenthesis.  But  as  the  whole  of  vs.  20,  21,  is 
evidently  a  parenthesis,  I  have  avoided  the  insertion  of  the  paren- 
thetic marks  a  second  time,  and  noted  the  words  included  within 
the  inner  parenthesis,  by  a  dash  at  each  extremity.  Ka/,  which 
introduces  the  last  clause  here,  xa/  .  .  .  .  Mm<fi^g,  ha<«  the  force  of 
and  even. 
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But  where  is  the  history  of  Moaes^  trembling?  No  where  in  the 
Old.  Testament  is  it  expressly  mentioiied.  It  is  implied,  however, 
in  Ex.  xix.  16,  where  it  is  asiid  that  **  all  the  people  in  the  camp 
trembled;*'  and  Moses  was  with  them,  compare,  vr.  14.  The  fear 
mentioned  Deut.  ix.  19,  was  on  a  different  occasion,  though  this  pas^ 
sage  has  often  been  adduced  as  supporting  the  affirmation  now  in 
question.  B<»ehme  says :  ' '  The  writer  has  transferred  to  hi3  present 
subject,  a  passage,  from  Deut.  ix.  19»  which  does  not  belong  to  it, 
so  that,  by  a  rhetorical  ariifice,  he  might  show,  that  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  was  full  of  terror."  ''Cui  sententiae,"  says  Kninoel, 
''  subscribo."  But  it  seems  to  me*  a  very  shallow  artifice  which 
would  undertake  to  mislead  Jewish  readers^  in  regard  to  parts  of 
their  Scriptures  so  conspicuous  as  those  which  respect  Moses  and 
the  legislation  at  mount  JSinai.  I  should  hardly  know,  however, 
which  to  wonder  at  most,  the  artifice,  or  the  exegesis  of  those  who 
impute  it  to  the  author  of  our  epistle.  The  particular  history  to 
which  our  author  here  alludes,  was  doubtless  a  mfitter  of  tradition 
among  the  Jews  of  his  day ;  marks  of  which  are  still  extant  in  the 
Rabbinical  writings.  See  Wetstein  on  Gal.  iii.  19,  and  L.  Cappell 
on  Heb.  xii.  21.    ''Exf^oC^  tifju  %ai  ttnr^ifMg  means,  /  am  greatly  afraid. 

T^  favrai^6fAmf  (the  neuter  participle  being  used  like  a  neuter 
adjective)  is  to  be  construed  as  an  abstract  noun,  sc.  species,  appear- 
ance, sight     This  idiom  is  very  common  in  the  writings  of  Paul. 

Ver.  22.  Next  follows  the  antithesis  of  all  this  scene  of  terror, 
which  accompanied  the  introduction  of  the  ancient  law.  Worship- 
pers under  the  new  dispensation  approach  a  scene  of  a  very  different 
nature.  ' AXXdb  Tf^nXiiXMarf  Ij^m  i^t,  but  jfe  are  come  to  mount  Zion, 
Not  the  literal  mount  Zion,  but  the  figurative,  i.  e.  heavenly,  one. 
This  is  made  plain  by  the  additional  description  which  follows, 
Kai  «^/  dfov  ^Stvr^i,  'u^caXiifA  mv^y/^,  and  to  the  city  of  the  living 
God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  epithet  iwu^avftfj  here  determines, 
of  course,  that  a  ^ritual  Jerusalem,  a  heavenly  city  is  meant 
Compare  Heb.  xi,  14 — Iti.  xii.  28.  xii).  14.  Gal.  iv.  26.  Rev.  iii. 
12.  xxi.  2,  10. 

Kai  /M^iiUi¥,  iuyyiXm  ^eofnyi^i,  and  to  myriads,  the  joy/id  company 
qf  angels.  So,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  this  clause  is  to  be 
pointed  and  translated ;  for  Tmniyv^tg  is  not  to*  be  joined,  as  some 
later  critics  have  joined  it,  with  UxKii^t^  x.  r.  X.  The  structure  of 
the  whole  paragraph  denotes  this ;  for  each  separate  clause  of  it, 
in  va  18, 19,  82 — 24,  is  commenced  by  x»i,  and  continued,  where 
any  addition  is  made  to  it,  by  nouns  in  apposition,  without  any 

2  I 
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conjunctive  particle  between  them.  E.  g.  xo^  v6Xu  ....  'l<^u«ttX^ 
ivov^¥i(fjr — xai  x^fr^^  %tf  ^rdvrw,  etc.  The  same  construction,  there- 
fore, beyond  any  good  ground  of  doubt,  is  to  be  adopted  in  the 
clause  under  examination.  Dr  Knapp  has  arranged  it  in  this 
manner,  in  his  able  dissertation  on  Heb.  xii.  18 — ^24,  in  his  Scripia 
varii  ArgumenH, 

^u^tdei,  lit.  myriads,  i.  e.  ten  thousands,  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
signify  a  great  and  indefinite  number.  In  respect  to  the  number 
of  angels,  compare  Rev.  v.  11.  Matt  xzvi.  53.  Luke  ii.  13.  Dan. 
vii.  10.  Uavnyv^tg,  among  the  Greeks,  meant  an  assembly  of  men 
convened  on  a  joyous  and  solemn  occasion ;  e.  g.  on  the  occasions 
of  their  public  feasts,  etc.  The  mention  of  such  an  assembly  of 
angels,  shows  that  the  writer  intends  to  describe  the  objects  of  the 
invisible  world  as  seen  with  the  eye  of  faith,  not  things  palpable, 
not  the  objects  of  sense.  He  has,  moreover,  a  design  to  contrast 
thisjot/lfid  solemn  assembly  of  the  angels,  with  that  awfiU  one  who 
were  present  at  the  giving  of  the  law  upon  Sinai.  In  respect  to 
the  in-esence  of  angels  on  that  occasion,  compare  Ps.  Irviii.  17  [18]. 
Deut  xxxiii.  2,  Septuagint.  Joseph.  Ant.  XV.  3,  5.  Gal.  iii.  19. 
Acts  vii.  53.  Heb.  ii.  2,  with  the  note  upon  it. 

Our  English  version  joins  fiu^tdei  with  AyyiXw,  and  renders, ''  to 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels."  It  also  joins  ^mvnyxt^ti  with 
ixTtXti^iCf,  and  renders,  ''to  the  general  assembly  and  church,''  etc. 
But  the  latter  is  not  permitted,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  author  has  constructed  the  whole  of  his  enumeration  of  par- 
ticulars, in  vs.  18,  19,  22,  23  ;  which,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
are  each  separated  from  the  preceding  one  by  xa/.  If  it  be  said 
that  *  vra¥ny{tpt,  in  order  to  be  constructed  with  AyyiXm,  odght  to 
precede  it;'  the  answer  is,  that  in  vr.  19  ffdXTtyyog  ^%^is  constructed 
in  the  same  manner  as  dyyiXw  unLwryitpt  here ;  as  is  also  dia^xiis 
fLichri  in  vr.  24.  The  Greek  admits  no  other  correct  grammatical 
mode  of  construction,  but  that  which  is  given  in  the  translation. 

Ver.  23.  Kai  ixxkridtf, ,  . ,  ,  iv  ou^wTt;,  and  to  the  assembly  or  ckurch 
qfthefirsttom,  enrolled  in  heaven.  'ExxXfiai(f,  convenius,  a  concourse 
or  assembly  qfthe  people.  It  is  not  a  mere  ecclesiastical  word,  but 
designates,  by  usage^  any  kind  of  assembly,  sacred  or  civU.  Here 
it  designates  either  the  sacred  assembly  or  church  of  the  upper 
world,  or  else  that  upon  earth.  u^wwSxw  must  not  be  literally 
understood  here,  but  figuratively.  Among  the  Hebrews,  primo- 
geniture conferred  distinguished  rights  and  privileges.  Hence,  figu- 
ratively taken,  ^j^wror^xo;  means  any  one  who  etyoys  distinguished 
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riglUs  and  privileges,  whether  he  is  first-born  in  a  literal  respect  or 
not.  Thus  Israel,  as  beloved  of  God  and  highly  valued,  is  called 
hiA  first-bom,  Ex.  iv.  32.  In  like  manner  Ephraim  is  named,  Jer. 
xzxi.  9.  So  the  Son  of  Sirach,  xxxvi.  \2,  calls  Israel.  The  same 
appellation  of  endearment  is  given  to  the  predicted  Messiah,  in 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  27.  In  a  similar  sense  a^a^n  is  used,  in  James  i.  18. 
I  understand  it  here  of  those  who  had  been  most  distinguished  for 
piety  and  usefulness,  such  as  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs, 
etc.  Storr  understands  it  as  referring  to  the  angels,  and  as  descriptive 
of  them;  but  without  any  good  support  from  the  usus  loguendi  of 
Scripture. 

'Amyty^(tfifi,i¥U¥,  enrolled,  a  word  employed  by  the  Greeks  to  sig- 
nify the  inscribing  of  a  person's  name  in  a  record  as  a  citizen,  as  a 
free  man  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  It  here  marks 
citizenship  in  the  New  Jerusalem  or  the  heavenly  Zion.  The 
Uxkfida  here  is  that  with  which  Christians  are  to  mingle,  in  the 
full  and  final  enjoyment  of  their  privileges.  Saints,  while  on  earth, 
are  usually  spoken  of  as  having  their  names  written  (ysy^fi/i,tm, 
iy^dfrij  not  a'xv/vy^fLfMva)  in  the  book  of  life;  e.  g.  Luke  x.  20. 
Phil.  iv.  3.  Rev.  iii.  5.  xiii.  8.  xvii.  8.  xx.  15.  xxi.  37.  xxii.  19: 
and  Dr  Knapp  and  others  interpret  our  text,  as  speaking  of  the 
saints  on  earth.  They  appear  not  to  have  noticed  the  difierence 
of  the  phraseology  employed  in  reference  to  such;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  the  general  tenor  of  the  passage  before  us  has  respect  only  to 
the  heavenly  city  and  assembly.  Still,  I  would  not  object  to  the 
exegesis  which  is  grounded  on  the  supposition,  that  the  writer 
here  means  to  speak  of  the  church  on  earth  in  distinction  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  world.  It  has  this  advantage,  viz.,  that 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  ^tvfta^t  dixaim  rtn>jmfi,s9m  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse.  To  be  enrolled  in  heaven,  is  to  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  a  member  of  the  heavenly  city. 

Ko;  x^irf,  ^if'rdvrm,  and  to  the  judge,  the  God  of  till.  K^/r^  designates 
him  before  whose  tribunal  all  must  appear  that  enter  a  future  world. 
But  to  Christians  he  is  a  merciful,  not  a  condemning  judge;  and 
the  design  here  doubtless  is,  to  represent  the  judge  as  the  fi^Ctur^g, 
the  awarder  of  the  prize,  to  those  who  have  successfully  fought  the 
battles  of  the  Lord.  God  qfaU  means  here,  God  of  all  the  ^art^ 
%m,  i.  e.  that  God  who  acknowledges  them  with  favour  and  appro- 
bation; compare  Eph.  iv.  6.  Rom.  iii.  29.  Heb.  viii.  10.  xi.  16. 
Acts  vii.  32.  Ex.  iiL  6.  Zech.  viii.  8.  Rev.  xxi.  37.  In  entering 
a  future  world.  Christians  must,  indeed,  present  themselves  before 
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the  tribunal  of  the  eternal  judge;  but  he  is  not  a  judge  severe  and 
rigid  ;  he  is  in  an  appropriate  sense  ikeir  God;  he  will  regard  them 
with  favour,  he  will  treat  them  with  kindness.  Thus  all  is  inviting 
with  respect  to  the  heavenly  Zion.  The  transposition  made  by 
our  English  version,  to  God  the  judge  of  all,  is  against  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  text,  and  fails  to  give  the  appropriate  sense  of  the  words. 
The  meaning  of  o  M  vAww  Si^  Rom.  iz.  5»  is  different  from  ^i« 
frAfT^v  here^  the  former  being  '<  supreme  God.'' 

Ka/  ^miifiM^i  hmaim  nnXfitt^fnuv,  and  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perffict,  i.  e.  exalted  to  a  state  of  final  reward.  TrnXuoi/uAvvv,  having 
completed  their  probation,  and  arrived  at  their  mature  state,  vis.,  a 
final  state  of  glory ;  see  on  Heb.  ii.  10. 

Ver.  24.  Kai  d/«^x9f(  ....  'li}dftu,  and  to  the  mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  Jesus.  See  on  viii.  6.  vii.  22,  where  the  same  idea  is 
exhibited. 

Ka; olfiMTt . . .  .'"aCiX,  andtothebloodqf  sprinkling,  whichspeahetk 
better  [things]  than  [the  blood  of]  Abel.  Respecting  the  Uood  of 
Christ  offered  in  the  eternal  sanctuary,  see  Heb.  ix.  11 — 14,  83. 
In  respect  to  sprinkling,  see  ix.  13, 19.  Figurative^  or  spiritualist, 
no  doubt,  this  is  to  be  understood.  Sprinkled  vdth  Jesns's  blood, 
the  worshippers  in  the  sanctuary  above  may  approach  the  presence 
of  God,  i.  e.  the  inner  sanctuary,  confident  of  a  gracious  reception. 
As  the  text  now  is,  the  literal  version  would  be :  speaheth  sometiking 
better  than  Abel,  i.  e.  than  Abel  speaks.  But  the  sense  is  plainly 
as  given  above. 

Kf^hrw  XaX^m,  instead  of  x^tSkrwa  XoXoCm,  for  the  weight  of 
authority  is  beyond  all  doubt  on  the  side  of  x^d^rw.  Literally 
rendered,  xfOkrw  would  mean  something  better.  But  this  is  less 
grateful  to  the  English  ear,  than  the  form  of  expression  in  the 
version.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  seems  to  me  quite  simple  and 
easy.  The  blood  of  Christ  proclaims  pardon  and  peace ;  the  Uood 
of  Abel  cried  to  Grod  from  the  ground.  Gen.  iv.  10,  for  the  infliction 
of  punishment  upon  his  murderer.  Ua^  rh»,  not  rh,  ''aCiX,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  elliptical  expression  for  «tt^  rh  oSfka  m  "aQmK.  That 
the  verb  XoXi/'is  understood,  in  order  to  complete  the  grammatical 
sense  of  the  phrase,  is  quite  plain.  The  form  of  the  sentence,  how- 
ever, must  be  varied  in  order  to  express  this  verb.    It  would  be 

thus,  fi  rh  atfika  rw^AttX  XoiXcT. 

Such  is  the  contrast  between  the  former  and  latter'dispensation. 
'nere  all  is  awful,  terrible,  and  threatening ;  here  all  is  alluring, 
gracious,  and  animating.     Who  now  can  adhere  to  the  former,  and 
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renounce  the  latter?  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  argument  present- 
ed by  the  writer.  He  next  proceeds  to  warn  the  Hebrews  in  the 
most  solemn  and  affectionate  manner,  against  a  renunciation  of  their 
Christian  faith. 

Ver.  35.  BXmn,  /ti) . .  .  .  >jBi>A\m'aptake  heed  that  ye  turn  not  away 
from  him  who  addressee  you.  lia^ino/Mi  means  to  deprecate,  to  de* 
cUne,  to  endeavour  to  avoid,  aversari,  respuere,  repudidre.  But  who 
is  rh¥  XaXeuira?  The  sequel  of  the  yerae  clearly  shows  that  Christ 
is  meant,  who  came  from  heaven  to  instruct  men  and  warn  them 
of  their  danger,  or  rather,  with  reference  to  the  preceding  verse, 
'who  speaks  to  men  by  his  bjood.' 

To  give  efficacy  to  this  warning,  he  adds  an  example.  £/  yA^ 
^»^  •  •  •  ;^A^r''|ovra»./^  if  they  did  not  escape  [punishment],  who 
refected  him  that  warned  them  upon  earth.  That  after  ifvyov,  either 
dixfiv,  ArSXsiaf,  or  some  such  word,  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  is  plain  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  of  the  con< 
text  But  who  is  r6v  xinM^rf^wra?  Moses,  I  answer.  The  two 
dispensations  are  here  compared,  in  respect  to  the  penalty  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  contemptuous  and  refractory.  The  legislator  or 
head  of  each  di^nsation,  is  introduced  as  the  person  who  addresses 
the  laws  or  warnings  of  God  to  men.  See  the  same  sentiment,  in 
Heb.  X.  28,  29. 

UoXkp  /i&>JMf .  . .  i/xMT^^fum,  much  more  shall  we  [not  escape], 
tfwe  turn  away  from  him  [who  warns  us]  from  heaven.  See  a  si« 
milar  commination,  in  ii.  1 — S.  x.  28,  20.  That  xt^/jMrtt^mnra  is 
implied  after  rip,  results  from  common  grammatical  usage.  'aV  pu- 
gavmv  is  meant  to  represent,  either  that  Christ  came  from  heaven 
and  warned  them,  or  that  being  in  heaven  he  now  warns  them,  viz., 
by  his  messengers.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Grod  is  here  meant 
by  the  writer,  as  the  one  who  warns  them.  But  the  antithesis  be* 
tween  the  head  of  the  old  dispensation  and  the  new,  hardly  admits 
of  this  construction. 

The  ellipsis  of  «0  ftu^S/u^a  after  ifutc,  is  sufficiently  plain  from 
tlie  nature  of  the  sentence. 

Ver.  26.  oi.n  ^mH  ....  r6n,  whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth; 
viz.,  when,  as  with  the  sound  of  a  mighty  trumpet  waxing  louder 
and  louder,  he  spake  on  mount  Sinai  so  that  the  earth  trembled; 
see  on  vs.  1 9  seq.  Whose  voice,  i.  e.  the  voice  of  Christ ;  so  Mi* 
chaelis,  Storr,  Cramer,  Rosenmueller,  Boehme,  Kuinoel,  and 
Bloomfield.  It  is  one  of  the  many  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  ascribe  to  Christ  the  same  things  that  are  ascribed  to  Jehovah 
in  the  Old  Testament 
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NuK  df  .  .  .  .  oit^%v6v,  ha  now  he  has  promised,  saying^  ''  Yet  once 
more  wUl  I  shake  not  only  the  earth,  bid  heaven  aho'*  'Bc^iXra/, 
has  he  promised,  the  perfect  passive  often  having  an  active  sense, 
becaa^  it  belongs  also  to  the  middle  voice.  Buttm.  Gramm.,  sec. 
89.  2.    *Er/  cZflrag  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  \Sp?  iTHK  1^,  yei 

m 

once,  after  a  little  time.  Hag.  ii.  6.  The  citation  is  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  but  ou  iiAm  is  an  addition  by  the  writer  of  our  epistle>  and 
is  designed  to  give  emphasis  to  the  declaration.  That  the  passage 
has  respect  to  the  changes  which  would  be  introduced  by  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  and  the  new  dispensation  which  he  would 
commence,  is  evident  from  Hag.  ii.  7 — 9.  Such  figurative  language 
is  frequent  in  the  Scriptures,  and  denotes  great  changes  which  are 
to  take  place.  So  the  apostle  explains  it  here,  in  th^  very  next 
verse.  Comp.  Is.  xiii.  13.  Hag.  ii.  21,  23.  Joel  iii.  16.  ii.  10,  31. 
Matt.  xxiv.  29 — 31,  comp.  vr.  34. 

Ver.  27.  T^  Ik,  in  d^a^ ....  tfaXivSfiivaj  now  this  **yet  once  more,'' 
signifies  a  removing  of  the  things  which  are  shaken,  as  so  made  that 
they  might  await  things  which  are  not  shaken.  The  manner  in  which 
the  writer  understood  the  figurative  expression  in  question,  viz., 
the  shaking  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  is  here  plainly  declared. 
It  denotes  a  great  change,  a  fMrd^ttng,  removal  or  abolition  of  the 
things  changed,  i.  e.  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  The  lax^uage 
which  had  been  literally  applied  to  the  quaking  of  Sinai,  when  the 
law  was  given,  is  now  figuratively  applied,  in  the  usual  scriptural 
way,  in  order  to  denote  a  great  change  of  a  moral  nature. 

'rig  miromfMmv  is  a  locus  vexoiissimus.  It  would  be  of  little  use 
to  detail  the  various  opinions  upon  it ;  most  of  which  seem  to  have 
sprung  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph 
in  which  it  stands.  Even  Michaelis  and  Storr  interpret  the  passage 
as  referring  to  changes  in  the  natural  world  at  the  end  of  time ; 
most  evidently  against  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  I  understand 
mmifi/M¥U¥  to  designate  either  simply  things  made  or  created,  x*^ 
mffira,  coduca  mutabiUd,  ideas  necessarily  implied  by  a  term  which 
designates  things  of  a  corporeal  and  created  nature  ;  or  else  I  must 
construe  the  whole  thus:  so  made  that  they  should  wait  for  the 
things  that  wHl  not  be  shaken.  It  is  clear  that  the  writer  means  to 
say,  that  the  ancient  order  of  things,  viz.,  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
will  be  changed,  removed,  abolished,  in  like  manner  as  the  objects 
of  the  natural  creation.  Either  of  the  methods  of  interpretation 
just  proposed,  would  convey  this  sentiment.  According  to  the  last 
mode  of  explanation,  fi^tijn^  has  a  sense  like  the  Hebrew  TT^f  *'^|^» 
or  ^n^;  i.  e.  it  means  that  the  former  things  should  be  so  circum- 
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stanced  as  to  wait  for  or  expect  a  change  or  removing.  All  this 
change  or  abolition  of  the  old  dispensation  was  to  take  place^  in 
order  that  a  new  one  might  be  introduced,  which  should  undergo 
no  change;  hafuiiffi  ra  /lii  tmXiuSfMta. 

Ver.  28.  Ath  ffa^iXdav ....  9roLfaXafi,Cdvovrtif  where/bre,  having  ob- 
tained a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  shaken,  i.  e.  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion, the  fia^iktiav  rou  ^i oD  or  rou  %g/<rrDu  or  rou  ou^vou,  a  regnnm  imrnu- 
tabik.  Plainly  the  ^aaiktlav  dadXiurov  here,  is  the  opposite  or  anti- 
thesis of  aa\sw>fiivuv  in  the  clause  above,  which  must  therefore  mean, 
in  such  a  connexipn,  the  Jewish  dispensation.  The  new  dispensa- 
tion is  not  mutable,  caducous,  but  aaakiurov,  immutable,  not  to  be 
shaken,  not  to  be  changed. 

"Ex^fM^  XH*^ ' '  "  s^XaCc/a;,  either  let  us  manifest  our  gratitude, 
by  which  we  may  serve  God  accejdably,  with  reverence  and  fear,  or 
else  we  must  translate  as  below.  In  the  first  case  f^oi/tf y  p^a^iy  means 
gratiam  habeamus,  i.e.kius  express,  manifist,  exhibit  gratitude,  viz., 
for  the  unshaken  kingdom  which  we  have  received,  with  all  its  pri- 
vileges, preferences,  and  blessings;  and  in  the  second,  let  us  hold 
fast  that  grace,  i.  e.  the  grace  bestowed  under  the  new  dispensation, 
under  '  the  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken.'  For  such  a  sense  of 
iX^fMv,  see  1  Cor.  zi.  16.  Rev.  xii.  17.  John  xiv.  21.  Phil.  i.  7.  I 
Tim.  i.  19.  iii.  9.  2  Tim.  i.  13.  Heb.  vi.  19.  I  have,  on  review- 
ing my  work,  preferred  this  latter  sense,  as  the  version  will  show; 
but  I  have  some  doubts  whether  r^y  would  not  be  necessary  before 
X^^iv  in  order  to  support  this  interpretation.  Eua^serrfl^,  acceptabfy, 
i.  e.  we  must  serve  God  in  the  way  of  holding  fast  this  x^S'^'  ^ 
order  to  render  our  services  well-pleasing  in  his  sight. 

Mfreb  didoZg  %ai  tlika^tiag,  with  pious  reverence,  i.  e.  let  us  exhibit, 
in  our  service,  pious  reverence  (or  his  spotless  and  awful  perfections. 
'EuXaCf/a  means  piety,  pious  devotedness^  the  spirit  of  religious  devo- 
tion; and  a}dui  means  reverence.  I  take  the  two  words  as  designed 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  intense  pious  reverence,  which  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  great  God  whom  the  gospel  exhibits.  The  principle, 
that  one  of  two  synonymous  nouns  in  such  cases  may  be  employed 
for  the  sake  of  intensity,  hardly  needs  to  be  again  stated ;  and  that 
one  of  them  may  be  employed  in  the  room  of  an  adjective  is  equally 
plain ;  so  that,  if  we  choose,  we  may  translate,  with  prqfbund 
reverence. 

Ver.  29.  Kec;  7^^ ....  xaramX/^Mt,  for  our  God  is  a  consuming 
fWe.  If  this  be  not  a  quotation,  the  image  is  drawn  from  the  de- 
scription of  Sinai^  vr.  18,  which  was  still  in  the  writer's  mind. — 
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The  idea  is,  that  God,  if  called  to  poiiiah  unbelief,  ia  not  only  snr- 
ronnded  by  flaming  fire  as  he  was  on  mount  Sinai,  but  this  is  also 
vv^  xaruva>J(fxw,  devouring,  deUmclive,  iormemUng  fare*  The  awful 
punishment  of  unbelievers  and  apostates  is  set  forth  by  the  expres- 
sion in  question,  in  a  very  striking  manner.  But  probably  the 
expression  is  a  quotation  of  Deut.  iv.  24,  where  it  ia  employed  by 
way  of  coDunination. 


CONTENTS. 

Tbe  writer  now  concludes  his  «plsUe»  hy  Tariois  |inieti<sl  exhnrtaUons,  adapted  to  tli« 
state  and  circumstances  of  his  readers ;  and  to  the  wants  of  the  church  in  every  age,  where 
the  circumstatices  are  like  those  of  the  persons  here  addressed. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Ver.  ] .  *H  fiXadiT^a  /Atnru,  let  brotherly  love  continue,  i.  e.  let  it  be 
constant,  let  it  remain  in  exercise.  I  am  on  the  whole  disposed  to 
believe  that  th6  writer  means  to  say:  'Let  it  continue  to  be  as  it 
has  hitherto  been ;'  for  he  has  repeatedly  commended  them,  in  our 
epistle,  for  their  social  sympathies  and  brotherly  feeling.  4»/XadfXp/a 
is  the  mutual  love  of  Christians  as  such. 

Ver.  2.  Tng  f /Xogcw/ac  t^  l^tXnv^dng^,  ceose  not  to  practise  hospita- 
lity, ov  forget  not  hospitality.  This  was  peculiarly  a  duty  in  those 
times  of  persecution  and  distress,  when  many  were  suffering  the  loss 
of  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  were  obliged  to  cast  themselves 
on  the  charity  of  their  brethren. 

A/fl^  raxtn^i  y&§  ....  d//yiXovg,  fir  by  this,  some  have  entertained 
angels  unawares.  "'E^JuAof  ^ivitfatng,  a  truly  A  ttio  mode  of  expression; 
for  the  Greeks  were  wont  to  join  the  verb  >jaMat6i  with  the  partici- 
ple of  another  verb,  when  they  wished  to  express  the  idea,  that 
the  action  indicated  by  that  other  verb  was  done  unconsdoudy, 
undesignedly,  without  foresight  Literally  the  phrase  may  be  trans- 
lated, some  entertaining  angels  were  ignorant,  viz.,  that  they  were 
doing  so.  See  examples  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  Gen.  xviii.  2 
seq.  and  Gen.  xix.  1  seq.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  is: ' Continue 
to  practise  hospitality,  since  greater  honour  and  reward  is  conse- 
quent upon  it,  than  you  might  be  ready  to  suppose.' 

Ver.  3.  M//cry^(fXf<«^ ....  flwdsd^vo/,  remember  those  who  are  in 
bonds,  as  \f  ye  yourselves  were  felhw-prisoners.  The  writer  had 
before  adverted  to  their  past  sufferings  under  persecution,  x.  32 — • 
34 ;  and  also  to  their  present  trials,  x.  36.  xii.  3 — 5.     Here  he  ex- 
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horts  them  to  sympaihize  toUh  ihaae  who  are  in  bands,  as  if  they 
themaelves  were  in  the  like  condition,  because  they  were  continu- 
ally exposed  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  A  high  degree  of  sympathy 
is  designated  by  the  expression,  ug  oufMtfMvi. 

Tm  9iaxouxpv/Mvw  ....  ffd/jMTi^  [remember]  those  who  are  if^uriouS' 
ly  treated,  as  [it  becomes]  those  who  tare  themselves  still  in  the  body. 
"Ovng  h  rf  su/jMri,  i.  e.  daily  exposed  themselves  to  persecution  and 
suffering,  and  therefore  liable  to  need  coouniseration  from  others, 

Ver.  4.  Ts/uci  6  y^^Aog . ...  dfibfavrog^  let  marfiaye  be  honoured  among 
all,  and  the  bed  undffiled.  So  it  should  be  rendered,  because  the 
whole  strain  is  hortatory.  So  Schulz :  *'  Ehrenwerth  sei  alien  die 
Ehe.^'  It  is  capable  of  another  version,  viz.,  marriage  is  honour^ 
able  for  all,  etc  *E»  irft^i  rffudg  may  also  be  translated,  is  altogether 
honourable.  The  first  method  however  of  rendering  the  phrase, 
seems  to  me  preferable ;  as  it  is  then  made  to  be  congruous  with 
the  ccmtext. 

The  fact  that  such  an  exhortation  is  here  addressed  to  the  He- 
brews, shows,  either  that  some  of  them  were  chargeable  with  a 
breach  of  the  precept  respecting  chastity,  or  that  they  were  in  danger 
of  becoming  so.  Polygamy  and  concubinage  were  practised  by  all 
around  them,  and  had  been  for  time  immemorial.  The  demands 
of  Christianity,  then,  in  respect  to  these  practices,  might  seem  a 
grievance  to  some  of  the  Hebrew  Christians,  and  probably  they 
were  tempted  not  to  regard  them,  and  therefore  needed  caution. 

U6fftwc  di .  .  .  .  ^t6i,  but  whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will 
punish  OT  judge  i  i.  e.  those  who  live  in  fornication  while  unmar^ 
ried,  or  commit  adultery  after  marriage,  will  not  escape  divine  in- 
dignation. 

Ver.  5. '  A^/Xc^f7Vfo( .  •  •  •  «tt^i;«y,  let  your  conduct  befreefrom  cove" 
tousness,  and  be  content  with  what  ye  hat>e.  'Eorw  is  understood 
after  e  r^imi,  for  the  sentence  is  hortatory.  T^^^  means  behaviour, 
the  same  as  i^g,  manner  ofl\fe.  'A^ufuw  r^g  ^a^&i,  L  e.  indulge 
no  greedy  desires  for  earthly  possessions,  but  cheerfully  submit  to 
the  allotment  of  providence  in  respect  to  these  things. 

A&r^  y^  ....  9yxar(x}Jir^,/br  he  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave 
thee  nor  forsake  thee;  i.  e.  God  hath  promised  to  provide  for  you 
in  the  best  manner,  and  you  should  put  your  trust  in  him.  The 
phrase  here  quoted,  may  come  either  frmn  Deut  xxxi.  6.  Josh.  i. 
5,  or  1  Chron.  xxviii.  20. 

Ver.  6.  'S)4T%  %ujfy»mag  ....  At^fniing,  so  that  we  may  boldly  say, 
"  The  Lord  is  my  helper  and  I  will  not  fear;  what  can  man  do  to 
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mef'  The  quotation  is  from  P&cxviii.  6;  where  the  Hebrew, 
which  corresponds  to  xv^iog  tfioi  Pwi66g,  is  y  rhiT,  Jehovah  isjbr  me. 
The  verse  is  divided  by  the  aecents  in  Helnrew,  as  the  translation 
above  divides  it.  The  apostle  has  given  the  sense  exactly.  'aar§ 
ha^^uvrai  ifiag,  sc.  tlmi^  ^hich  is  implied  after  £^tt.  The  meaning 
of  the  verse  is:  '  Under  whatever  trials  and  difficulties  we  may  be 
placed,  we  need  not  be  fiUed  with  terror  or  painful  apprehension, 
for  God  will  help  us.' 

Ver.  7.  Myn/tora^fn  ....  dfou,  remember  your  kaders,  who  have 
spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God.  'Hyo{ifM9oi,  duces,  prtBsides,  leaders, 
guides,  directors,  which  here  means  teachers,  as  the  explanatory 
clause  that  follows  clearly  shows.     Afyoy  roD  ^tov,  the  gospeL 

^ny  dcMxtff  fti^um^  ....  4r/of /y,  and  attentively  considering  the  end  of 
their  manner  of  life,  imitate  their  faith.  That  is,  calling  to  mind 
the  peaceful  and  ha^^y  death  of  those  religious  teachers  among 
you,  who  gave  you  instruction  respecting  the  word  of  life,  imitate 
their  faith,  i.  e.  persevere  in  your  Christian  profession,  as  they  did, 
to  the  very  end  of  life. 

Storr  and  others  refer  ixCaatv  r^g  Ava^^fig,  to  the  sequel  or  reward 
that  ensued,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  of  life  which  these 
teachers  had  led.  But  I  cannot  find  reason  enough  to  believe  that 
iKCatriv  may  be  properly  understood  in  such  a  sense.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  writer  refers  here  to  the  triumphant  death  of 
Stephen,  Acts  vii.,  and  of  James,  Acts  xii.  He  exhorts  his  read- 
ers to  follow  the  example  of  those  faithful  Christian  teachers,  who 
had  died  a  peaceful  and  happy  death,  although  perhaps  a  prema- 
ture one. 

Ver.  8.  'ificovi  Xj^titrhg  ....  oiuvag,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same,  yester- 
day, today,  and  fbr  ever.  That  is,  Christ  is  always  the  same,  al- 
ways ready  and  willing  to  aid  you  in  all  your  trials;  comp.  vii.  3, 
16—17,  31,  25,  28;  also  v.  6,  9,  ii.  18.  ix.  24.  x.  12—14,  2S. 
'O  avrSg  corresponds  with  <ru  6  aurhg  s7,  Ps.  cii.  28  [Sept  ci.  27],  in 
Hebrew  WH  Hi^K,  which  there  designates  immuiability  or  eternity ; 
for  the  parallel  distich  is.  Thy  years  shall  not  come  to  an  end.  The 
absolute  eternity  of  Christ  fa  parte  ante  et  a  parte  post,)  is  not  here 
directly  asserted;  but  the  simple  object  of  the  writer  is,  to  show 
that  <he  ever  liveth  to  aid  his  disciples.  To  refer  the  expression 
to  Christian  doctrine,  and  unite  this  verse  with  the  one  which  fol* 
lows,  seems  to  me  plainly  a  deserting  of  the  obvious  intention  of 
the  writer.  Dr  Schulz  construes  the  passage  as  I  have  done.  Xffkg, 
xai  €iiiLi^¥,  xai  tig  roig  aiStrngy  is  a.  Hebraism,  used  to  express  the  past, 
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the  presenif  and  the  JiUure;  and  i  aMi,  joined  with  these,  denotes 
immtUeUrilUy. 

Ver.  9.  ^daxofTg  mixJXuig  ....  ^offAfi^^,  be  noi  carried  hither  and 
thither,  by  diverse  and  strange  doctrines.  Uoix/Xatg  xai  ^tvcug  designates 
doctrines  different,  diverse  from  true  Christian  doctrine,  and^r^^ 
(strangers)  to  it.  Sach  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Judaising  teachers 
respecting  many  of  their  ceremonial  observances  and  traditionary 
rites;  and  to  these  the  writer  here  adverts,  as  appears  by  the  sequel. 
For  va^i^ah  some  manuscripts  and  editions  have  ffVf/ff^Kn^i ,  which 
Emesti  and  some  other  critics  prefer ;  but  it  is  not  supported  by 
equal  authority4 

KdX^¥  ydL^  X'k"''  •  .  .  .  'n^nearti^ajmgf^fifr  it  is  good  that  the  heart 
should  be  confirmed  by  grace,  not  by  meats,  by  which  those  have  not 
been  profited  who  have  been  occupied  therewith.  A  difficult  expres* 
sion,  about  which  there  has  been  a  great  variety  of  opinion  and 
conjectu^.  Xa^in  seems  to  me  plainly  to  refer  here  to  the  grttcious 
tnOh  or  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  writer  had  just 
said:  *'  Be  not  tossed  to  and  fro  by  doctrines  diverse  and  alien  from 
Christianity."  Next  follows  the  assertion, ''  It  is  good  to  be  estab- 
lished, [settled,  confirmed,]  in  the  gracious  doctrines  of  tlie  gospel, 
rather  than  to  put  confidence  in  meats,'' etc.  Construed  in  this 
way,  all  is  plain  and  congruous,  b^u/jm^i  indicates  the  various 
kinds  of  meats,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  Judaizing  Chris- 
tians into  clean  and  unclean ;  the  first  of  which  might  be  safely 
and  properly  eaten,  but  the  second  must  be  avoided,  on  peril  of 
losing  one's  character  for  piety  and  incurring  the  displeasure  of  God. 
All  attention  to  this  subject  the  writer  regards  as  useless,  and  avers 
that  those  who  have  been  sedulously  attentive  to  it,  have  reaped 
no  spiritual  profit  from  it     Ut^i^ntriaapng,  like  the  Hebrew  Tl^n/n* 

means  to  be  concerned  with,  to  be  occupied  with,to  bestow  one*  satten-^ 
tion  upon.  In  regard  to  the  unprofitableness  of  such  an  attention  to 
meats,  comp.  Heb.  vii.  18. 

Ver.  10.  "Exi^M'** .  •  •  •  Xar^iltovng,  we  have  an  altar,  of  which  those 
have  no  right  to  eat  who  render  their  service  to  the  tabernacle*  A 
figurative  expression,  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  accom- 
modated to  express  the  privileges  of  Christians.  According  to  the 
usages  of  sacrifice,  in  most  cases,  some  part  or  parts  of  the  victims 
offered  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  and  in  some  cases 
were  to  be  eaten  also  by  the  offerer;  see  Lev.  vi.  26.  Num.  xviii. 
9,  10.  Lev.  vii.  33,  34.  Num.  vi.  19.  Lev.  vii.  15.  xix.6.  But  the 
n^^  was  a  holocaust,  i.  e.  an  offering  which  was  to  be  entirely  con- 
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Bumed  by  fire ;  particularly^  the  rth^  offered  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement.  Lev.  xvi.  14 — 16,  27.  Lev.  iv.  3 — 12.  The  reference 
in  onr  text  is  to  those  sacrifices^  a  part  of  which  were  eaten  by 
the  priests  and  the  offerers,  in  so  far  as  the  writer  alludes  to  par-^ 
taking  of  them.  But  when  he  says  that '  Christians  have  a  sacri- 
fice, of  which  those  who  pay  their  service  to  the  altar  have  do 
right  to  partake/  he  means,  that  the  benefits  procured  by  the  aton- 
ing  sacrifice  of  Christ,  do  not  belong,  or  will  not  be  granted,  to 
such  as  rest  their  hopes  of  salvation  on  the  ritual  sacrifices  of  the 
Jewish  law,  i.  e.  to  such  as  continue  to  be  disciples  of  Judaism,  or 
turn  back  from  Christianity  to  Judaism,  and  thus  renounce  the 
blessings  procured  for  believers  by  the  death  of  Christ. 

Ver.  11.  *nir  y^  tldfi^rai ....  o'a^jSo^^;,  moreover  the  bodies  of 
those  aninuxls,  whose  Mood  was  carried  into  the  sanctuary  as  a  sm^ 
offering  by  the  high-priest,  were  bumed  without  the  camp.  The  yA^ 
here  introduces  a  second  reason  why  Christians  should  not  be 
^ried  hither  and  thither  by  divers  doctrines,  vr.  9.  The  first 
reason  begins  with  xaX^v  yd^ ;  the  second  with  &v  yd(,  x.  r.  X.  I 
have  translated  it  moreover,  not  because  yd^  strictly  considered  has 
this  meaning,  but  because  the  connexion  of  the  discourse  in  this 
way  becomes  more  facile  in  English.  As  to  the  offerings  here  al- 
luded to,  see  Lev.  xvi.  11,  14 — 16,  27.  The  construction  of  the 
verse  is  peculiar,  and  literally  translated  it  would  run  thus :  **  The 
blood  of  which  animals  was  brought  into  the  sanctuary  . .  .  the 
bodies  of  the  same  were  burned,*'  etc.  To  make  the  verse  plain, 
the  arrangement  has  been  altered  in  the  translation.  'AfAo^iag^  sin- 
offering,  or  m^i  afUL^iag,  [offering]  on  account  of  sin,  which  conveys 
the  same  idea.  The  object  in  offering  the  blood  of  goats  and  bul- 
locks in  the  most  holy  place,  was  to  make  atonement  for  sin.  na- 
gififiohiig,  camp,  refers  to  the  time  when  the  Israelites  were  in  the 
wilderness,  and  lived  in  encampments. 

Ver.  12.  Aih  %ai  'i9i0ioD(  . . .  iva&i,  wherefore  Jesus  also,  tn  order 
that  he  might  make  expiation  fir  the  peopk  by  his  own  blood,  suffer- 
ed without  the  gate.  *Aytdqi,  might  make  expiation;  see  on  ii.  11. 
Aicb  rou  Ibiw  ai/MT(^,  comp.  ix.  12,  14,  25,  26.  X.  19.  Acts  xx.  28. 
Eph.  i.  7.  1  Pet  i.  19.  Rev.  i.  6.  v.  19.  *Eg«  nj^  ^xdM^,  viz.,  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem;  for  he  was  crucified  on  Calvary,  which  was 
then  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  although  it  is  now  within  them. 

Vs.  11,  12,  are  designed  as  a  comparison  between  the  sacrifice 
on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ 
The  blood  of  the  former  was  presented  before  God,  in  the  most 
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holy  place ;  the  blood  of  the  latter,  in  the  eternal  sanctuary  above, 
ix.  12, 23, 24.  The  bodies  of  the  beasts  nsed  for  the  former  sacri- 
fice, were  consumed  or  destroyed,  without  the  camp;  the  body  of 
Jesus  was  sacrificed,  or  destroyed,  without  the  gate  of  Jerusalem. 
The  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christians  is  analogous,  then,  to  that  of  ^ 
the  Jews,  but  of  infinitely  higher  eificacy;  comp.  ix.  13,  14.  x.  4, 
13.  The  particular  object  however  of  vs.  11,  12,  is  to  introduce 
Christ  as  an  example  of  sufiering,  in  order  to  impress  upon  the 
Hebrews  the  necessity  of  perseverance  in  their  Christian  profes* 
sion,  amidst  all  their  trials  and  diificulties.  But  the  manner  of  in* 
troducing  this  example,  is  altogether  in  unison  with  the  analogies 
which  are  so  often  repeated  in  other  parts  of  our  epistle. 

Ver.  13.  To/yuv  i^i^oifb*^  -  •  •  •  fip^vng,  lei  US  then  go  forth  to  him 
without  the  camp,  bearing  reproach  like  his.  That  is :  ^  Since  Jesus 
sufiered  persecution  and  ignominy  and  distress,  let  us  follow  him, 
even  if  we  endure  reproaches  like  those  which  he  endured.  Let 
us  adhere  to  the  profession  of  Christianity,  although  it  be  counted 
as  ignominious  and  worthy  of  reproach.'  In  respect  to  sufiering 
with  Christ,  comp.  Rom.  viii.  17.  2  Tim.  ii.  10,  11.  1  Pet.  iv.  IS. 
2  Cor.  iv.  10.  Rev.  i.  9.  That  hnibi^ft^v  altrwj  means  reproach  such 
as  Christ  suffered,  is  plain  from  the  object  of  the  writer.  Comp^ 
Col.  i.  24,  which  is  exactly  in  point ;  and  see  on  Heb.  xi.  26.  The 
same  sentiment  that  this  verse  contains,  is  inculcated  in  Matt.  x. 
38,  where  it  is  expressed  by  XoLfifidw  rhf  &rav^9  auroD. 

Ver.  14.  o&  7^g  iXflytMv .  . .  iwi1^nrwfM¥ffn'  here  we  have  no  perma- 
nent  city,  but  we  seek  for  one  yet  future.  Td^  introduces  a  reason 
why  Christians  ought  willingly  to  bear  with  reproaches  and  sor-* 
rows. — In  xi.  ]  4  the  writer  calls  the  heavenly  inheritance  which 
the  patriarchs  sought,  var^/da;  and  afterwards,  vr.  16,  «^f.  Here 
the  appellation  ^tfX/v  is  used,  because  the  writer  had  just  been  al- 
luding to  Christians  being  thrust  out  or  going  out  of  the  city,  viz., 
out  of  Jerusalem,  to  sufier  ignominy  as  Christ  did.  The  design 
of  our  verse  is,  to  show  the  Hebrews  that  it  could  not  be  of  any 
great  importance,  should  they  be  exiled  from  their  dwelling-places 
and  the  habitations  of  their  Jewish  kindred ;  for  in  this  world,  no 
habitation,  no  place  of  abode,  can  be  fuwutfa,  permanent,  lasting. 
By  profession.  Christians,  like  the  patriarchs,  are  seeking  rar^ida 
mu^Mov;  and  consequently  ^£Knf  /jiiXkiusav,  an  abode  yetjuture,  a 
residence  in  the  world  to  come. 

Ver.  15.  ^*  auroS  oSp  . . .  Sf^,  by  him,  thertfore,  let  us  continually 
present  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  praise.  As*  axtrwj,  viz.,  by  Christ,  i.  e. 
let  us  present  such  an  ofiering,  by  him  who  is  our  great  high- 
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priest ;  not  a  sacrifice  of  goats  or  bullocks,  but  a  sacrifice  of  praise. 
In  other  words :  '  Let  us,  as  Christians,  offer  praises  to  God  For 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel  vouchsafed  to  us/ 

Tour  iftri  xxi^h  ....  6f6/iari  atirov,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  OUT  lips 
ascribing  praise  to  him.  The  expression  sacrifice  of  praise  (nilT 
7Vi)PS!X)^  is  found  in  Lev.  vii.  13.  A  {^rase  similar  to  fruit  qfthe 
lips,  as  used  by  Hosea  xiv.  3,  Hebrew  ^r&D  UHQ  nd^^,  where 
the  Septuagint  render  it,  TMfxhv  ;^8/>iwF.  The  meaning  of  our 
phrase  is,  what  the  lips  utter,  viz.,  when  they  ascribe  praise  (o^cmX»- 
yobvTw)  to  God.     So  Prov.  xviii.  20,  ^  HB,  ihefruU  of  the  mouthy 

i.  e.  what  a  man  says,  or  his  words. 

'OfM>\oyoit¥rm,  like  the  Hebrew  iTrtn,  means  to  praise,  celAraie, 

publicly  acknowledge.  ^OvSfiart  is  here,  as  commonly,  a  periphrasis 
for  the  agent  to  whom  the  name  belongs,  viz.,  God;  so  that  the 
sense  is  the  same  as  rp  Ss{5. — ^What  follows  tout  i^i,  is  added  by 
the  writer,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  apprehension  of  any  one, 
that  he  was  exhorting  them  to  offer  the  ritual  sacrifices  prescribed 
by  the  law. 

Ver.  16.  T?f  Sk  ti»roifag  ....  ^6;,  forget  not,  moreover,  kindness 
and  liberality;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased,  *£kr#- 
Xat^ro;  governs  the  genitive  gl^oiiag  and  Mtvwiag.  It  was  usual  for 
the  Jews,  after  making  their  thank-offerings,  to  invite  the  poor  to 
the  feast  which  followed;  Jahn,  Archaeol.  III.  p.  396.  So  here, 
kindness  and  liberality  are  to  follow  the  thank-offering  of  Chris- 
tians ;  kindness  toward  the  suffering  and  liberality  toward  the  needy 
are  acceptable  sacrifices^  or  such  as  God  is  pleased  with.  The  sen- 
timent is;  'Duties  like  these  Christianity  requires;  not  the  blood 
of  bullocks  and  goats.'  As  to  bt  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  it 
is  a  sign  of  transition  in  the  discourse,  and  may  well  be  rendered 
moreover. 

Ver.  17.  Tlsffitgh  ....  bm/xtrt,  obey  your  leaders,  and  be  subject  to 
them.  ^HyoMfiimg,  in  vr.  7  above,  is  clearly  used  in  the  sense  of 
teachers,  who  were  in  fact  tlie  guides  or  leaders  of  the  Christian 
community.  If  there  be  any  difference  between  ^/hah  in  this 
case  and  vcnixin,  the  first  has  reference  to  positive  obedience  in  re* 
gard  to  any  directions  given  them ;  the  second  prohibits  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  teachers,  in  the  measures  which  they  might  adopt  to 
promote  the  improvement  and  the  order  of  their  religious  com- 
munity. 

Ahroi  ydi^  ay^yinwJm  a^odoiffovrtg,  for  they  watch  over  youT  souls,  as 
those  who  must  render  an  account.  The  yA^  here  introduces  a 
clause  which  shows  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  office  of  the 
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iyoxffism ;  which  was  a  reason  why  cheerful  obedience  should  be 
yielded  to  them.  'Aygu^youtrt,  watch;  the  image  seems  to  be  taken 
from  the  practice  of  shepherds,  who  watch  with  solicitude  over 
their  flocks  in  order  that  they  may  preserve  them  from  the  ravages 
of  wild  beasts.  See  the  like  imagery  employed  respecting  the 
prophet  Ezekiely  Ezek.  iii.  17. — ^'T^^  ruv  -^v^^v  bfim,  i.  e.  for  you, 
UyjyO^^,    'fig  \&yov  d'Todugovrti,  viz.,  to  God,  to  whom  "every 

one  must  give  an  account  of  himself/'  particularly,  every  one  put 
in  a  place  of  trust  with  regard  to  spiritual  duties; 

"liw  fitrA  x^fii  •  •  •  •  ^^^f  [so  obey]  thai  they  may  do  this  tvith 
Joy,  and  not  with  gr^f;  for  this  uxndd  be  unprofitable  to  you.  The 
meaning,  I  now  think  after  revision,  is :  '  Obey  them  that  they 
may  perform  their  duty  of  watching  with  joy,  and  not  be  grieved 
by  perverseness  and  disobedience.'  The  watching  seems  to  be  the 
main  thing,  in  the  clause  which  precedes  Im  fitrdt,  x.  r.  X. 

M^  enwi^oyng,  literally,  not  groaning,  i.  e.  hot  grieving,  the  effect 
being  put  for  the  cause.  It  is  only  a  negative  form  of  expression 
here,  designed  to  repeat  tlie  same  idea  as  is  conveyed  by  /jatA 
;^a^(,  and  to  render  it  more  intense.  'AXutfiriXs^  yd^,  another  nega- 
tive expression,  which  means  as  much  as  to  say :  '  This  would  be 
very  hurtful  or  noxious  to  you ;'  i.  e.  should  their  Christian  teach- 
ers be  compelled  to  groan  on  account  of  unbelief  and  want  of  sub- 
jection in  them,  the  consequences  would  be  distressing  to  themselves 
as  well  as  to  their  teachers. 

Ver.  18.  H^^{ty(t(f6t  vt^i  tifiMv .  . .  dnKfr^i^io^ai,  pray  Jbr  us  ;  for 
we  trust  that  we  have  a  good  conscience,  being  desirous  in  aU  things 
to  conduct  ourselves  uprightly.  The  request  of  the  writer,  that  he 
may  have  an  interest  in  their  prayers,  shows  the  friendly  feelings 
and  confidence  which  he  entertained  respecting  them.  He  appeals 
to  the  sincerity  and  uprightness  of  his  Christian  deportment,  as  an 
evidence  that  he  might  claim  a  Christian  sympathy  for  himself. 
Probably  he  has  special  reference,  in  what  he  says  respectii\g  a 
good  conscience,  to  the  accusations  of  Judaizers,  who  looked  on 
those  Jews  as  having  violated  their  conscience,  who  had  ceased  to 
obey  the  ritual  law.  '£v  ^ifi,  x.  r.  x.,  augments,  or  renders  inten- 
sive, the  idea  conteined  in  the  preceding  clause. 

Ver.  19.  ni^t^6wi^64g  ds .  .  •  .  u^,  and  I  the  more  earnestly  request 
you  to  do  this,  in  order  that  I  may  be  speedily  restored  to  you.  This 
seems  plainly  to  imply,  that  the  writer  was  deterred  from  paying 
those  a  visit  whom  he  addressed,  by  some  adverse  circumstences, 
viz.,  either  by  imprisonment,  sickness,  or  some  like  cause.     It  also 
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implies,  that  he  is  known  to  them,  and  they  to  him ;  for  it  indicates 
that  he  had  formerly  been  among  them. 

Ver.  20.  *o  ds  bshg  ....  'Iticwjv,  now  may  the  God  qf  peace,  thai 
raised  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  who  by  the  blood  qf  an  ever- 
lasting  covenant  has  become  the  great  Shepherd  qfthe  sheep.  *0  ^e^ 
rhi  i'gi^s,  the  God  qf  peace,  i.  e.  the  God  who  bestows  happiness, 
auctor  salutis.  The  Greek  nl^vfi,  in  the  New  Testament,  like  the 
Hebrew  tib^,  means  every  hind  qf  blessing  or  happiness.    'O  ibo- 

yaym,  who  brought  up,  raised  up,  restored    T&v  ^m/Mta  . .  . .  riv 
fbiyav,  comp.  John  x.  11,  14 — 18. 

'£y  aJfAari  d/a^x9}(  eUwku  some  join  with  Avaywytiv.  But  what  ean 
be  the  sense  of  raising  Christ  from  the  dead  by  the  blood  ^  tie 
everktsting  covenant  f  Almighty  power  raised  him  from  the  dead; 
not  the  blood  of  the  covenant.  Beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  then, 
b  alfutrt,  X.  r.  X^  oliantcterizes  the  great  Shepherd,  who  'Maid  down 
his  life  for  the  sheep,"  John  x.  15.  1  Pet.  iii.  25;  and  who  sanc- 
tioned a  new  testament  or  covenant  by  his  blood,  Heb.  ix.  15 — ^23. 
Matt  xxri.  28.  The  meaning  is,  that '  the  great  Shepherd  is  pro- 
vided with,  or,  so  to  speak,  carries  along  with  him,  blood  sanction- 
ing a  covenant  which  is  of  perpetual  force.'  So  in  Heb.  ix.  25. 
the  high-priest  is  said  to  have  entered  yearly  into  the  most  holy 
place  iv  &XKor^tff  aifiMri,L  e.  carrying  with  him  the  blood  of  bullocks 
and  goats.  See  also  Wahl's  Lex.  h  No.  2.  The  phrase  is  plainly 
an  allusion  to  the  preceding  discussion  in  chap.  ix.  I  have  rea^ 
dered  it  so  as  to  prevent  a  mistake,  in  regard  to  its  meaning. 

Ver.  2 1 .  KaragriiULi  Ifk&i  if  ^tuvri  i^<f>  i^atffi,  perfect  you  in  every 
good  ivorh,  i.  e.  make  you  in  all  respects  to  act  worthily  of  the 
Christian  name,  enable  you  in  all  reelects  as  Christians  to  di^ 
charge  your  duties.  EJ;  rh  troni^eu  rh  ^iXij^m  aMu,  so  that  you  may 
do  his  will,  i.  e.  perform  all  he  requires. 

Hmw  h  u/ib^fr ....  x^tanSj,  worhing  in  you  that  which  is  pleasing  to 
him,  through  Jesus  Christ.  That  is,  enabling  you  to  perform  all 
your  Christian  duties,  which  will  be  acceptable,  tOofitfiw  iv^mu 
uifTou,  pleasing  in  his  sight,  T^sh  2SD.  AiA  'ifiM  X^t^nS,  i.  e.  may 
he  do  this^  Chris(s  sake  or  through  Christ 

^n/  19  hi^a  ....  'A/*4v,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
The  nearest  antecedent  to  ^,  is  I.  X^ttrwj-,  and  to  him,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  doxology  plainly  belongs.  Other  examples  of  a  similar 
nature  may  be  easily  shown ;  e.  g.  Rev.  i.  6.  1  Pet.  iv.  11.  2  Pet 
iii.  18.  Poxologies  introduced  into  the  midst  of  a  letter,  in  this 
way,  are  cliaracteristic  of  the  writings  of  Paul. 
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Ven  22.  Ua^xakZ  ds  v/iag  ....  im^xXfjinug,  now  I  beseech  you, 
brethren,  to  bear  with  this  word  of  eoshortation;  Jbr  I  have  written 
briefly  to  you.  *A)ifx»  means,  to  bear  patiently  with,  to  receive  or 
permit  with  kindfeeKngs,  to  put  up  with.  Afyw  vagoM>4wug  is  simply » 
exhortation.  Sonie  refer  thip  cady  to  the  last  part  of  the  ^isUe ; 
bat  the  whole  is  intermixed  with  hortatory  admonitions.  Hie 
writer,  after  spieaking  so  plainly,  and  giving  warnings  so  awful, 
endeavoms  to  win  those  whom  he  addresse^^  to  a  patient  tolera- 
tion of  his  plain  dealing. 

jiiA  P^yjtw,  a  usual  Greek  expression  for  briefly,  wiMn  a  short 
compass.  '^But  how,^  it  is  asked,  ''could  Paul  say  this,  when  this 
epistle  is  longer  than  any  one  of  his,  that  to  the  Romans  and  the 
first  to  the  Corinthians  excepted  ?''  But  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
those  whom  the  apostle  now  addressed,  were  acquainted  with  all 
of  his  other  epistles,  and  that  they  would  estimate  the  force  of  d/ek 
Pf^X^w  by  a  comparison  of  our  epistle  with  them?  It  is  much 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  writer  means  to  say,  that  he 
had  written  ftri^y,  considering  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the 
sulgects  of  which  he  had  treated.     And  who  will  deny  this  ? 

Ver.  23.  Tni^rt  .  •  • .  imikO^iuvw,  hnaw  ye  that  [our]  brother 
Timothy  is  sent  away.  See  on  the  meaning  of  this.  Introduction, 
sect  19. 

Mf/  ^  ....  ufiag,  with  whom,  if  he  speedily  return  I  shall  visit 
you.  Ut^  oS,  in  company  with  whom.  '£^v  ra^i^f  i^nnu  implies 
that  Timothy  was  then  absent.  Of  course,  ain\t\u/i4m  cannot  well 
mean  set  at  liberty.  But  if  the  meaning  be  as  I  have  rendered  it, 
then  is  the  reason  plain  why  Paul  should  say  Jebv  igx^'tras.  If  Timothy 
was  imprisoned  at  Rome,  and  set  at  liberty  there,  why  should  the 
writer,  at  Rome,  speak  of  his  coming  to  him'f  If  in  some  other 
place,  how  should  he  know  of  his  liberation  sooner  than  those 
could  whom  he  addressed  ? 

Ver.  24.  *A^dsueh  vdvrag  ....  ityfwg,  sabtte  all  your  leaders  and 
all  the  saints.  'A^d^a^t  means :  'Present  them  with  my  kind 
wishes,  and  my  regard  for  their  welfare.'  'Aytwg,  those  who  are 
consecrated  to  Christ,  prqfessing  Christians,  saints. 

* AftwdZiivrai *lfuX/a«,  they  of  Italy  salute  youj  viz.,  the  Italians, 

see  Introduction,  sect  1 9.  pp.  127,  seq.  This  shows  that  the  writer 
was  in  Italy,  from  which  country  he  sends  the  kind  greeting  of 
Christians  there. 

Ver.  25.  'H  x"^'^  M^^^  ^nktrw  vfiw,  *Aft/iv,  grace  be  with  you  aU, 
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Amen;  a  frequent  (arm  of  benediction  in  the  apostolic  epistles. 
Xofi;  naeans  yot^oicr  or  bk^img. 

The  snbacription  to  this  epistle  runs  thus :  n^  'BC^«oc  ff^f«^ 
cM  nig  'Irnx/a;  dtA  TifiMw.  Like  most  of  the  other  subeoriptions 
to  the  epistlesi  it  is  of  no  authority.  It  is  demonsti^ly  erroneous 
here ;  for  how  ocnild  Timothjr  write  this  epistle^  when  tlie  author 
B$j6,  at  ite  very  elose^  that  Timothy  was  then  tA^Mf  The  author 
of  this  subseription,  one  is  tempted  to  think,  Iiad  either  read  the 
epistle  with  very  little  care,  or  with  very  little  uadetstanding  of 
itstent^sts. 


■^^ 


EXCURSUS   I. 


Heb.  i.  2.      A<*  oS  xai  roO;  aiumg  im!%<t6. 

Thbbs  still  remains  a  difficulty  iii  this  passage  (in  common  with  Eph.  iii. 
9),  as  to  Hb^form  of  expression,  or  rather  as  to  the  ijitject  of  the  assertion. 

In  John  i.  9  it  is  said  t^^j^t*  2/  etiriv  \hiyQv]  lyi»trQi  in  1  Cor.  yiii.  6, 
)/  o2/  [^Invw  X^/ffTOv]  r«&  x«yT«;  in  Col.  i.  15,  t¥  avrf  [X^/vrfi]  iKTtoBn  rti 
rttvrui  in  Col.  L  I67  r«^  nvrai  )/  ccvrov  [X^iarM^]  ....  i»riffr»t}  and  in 
Heb.  i.  10—19,  vv  Kttr  U^x/'^  •  •  .  .  t«j>  yiij>  t^tfAt>,lttocti,  icai  tQyu  tZm  xi^i^Mif 
tfM/  f/92#  0/  o^(«yo/.  In  all  these  passages,  the  creation  of  all  things  is  simply 
ascribed  to  Christ;  just  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Gen.  i.  1,  God  is  said 
to  have  created  the  neavens  and  the  earth. 

The  reader  is  desired  specially  to  mark  the  mode  of  expression,  in  the 
passages. above  quoted;  as  it  is  important  for  him  to  have  a  distinct  cogniz- 
aiice  of  it,  in  order  that  he  may  perceive  the  difficulty  which  I  am  about 
to  state.  If  the  Scriptures  had  no  where  ascribed  the  creation  to  any 
other  than  to  the  Logos  or  Christ,  and  had  employed  in  ascribing  it  to  him 
only  such  language  as  that  just  quoted  above,  I  cannot  perceive  that  any. 
interpreter  of  the  sacred  writings  would  have  ever  thought  of  ascribing 
creation  to  any  other  than  to  the  Logos  simply;  I  mean,  that  so  far  aii  the 
Scriptures  are  concerned,  he  never  would  have  thought  of  ascribing  any 
sentiment  to  them,  in  respect  to  this  subiect,  but  that  which  assigns  crea- 
toFship  simply  and  solely  to  Christ  or  the  Logos.  There  is,  plainly,  no 
difference  in  the  mode  of  expression  in  the  Bible,  which  asserts  creatorship 
of  God,  or  which  asserts  it  of  Christ  I  must  be  understood  of  course  to 
affirm  this  here,  only  of  that  class  of  texts  which  has  just  been  quoted  above. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  subject  which  presents  difficulties  that 
cannot  be  surmounted  without  some  efioit  The  Scriptures  do  indeed  as. 
cribe  creatorship  to  the  Logos;  as  we  have  seen.  But  do  the  sacred  writers 
mean  to  ajscribe  it  to  him  abiolutelyy  in  the  highest  sense,  as  his  sole  and  in- 
dependent  act  ?  Or  do  they  represent  him  as  creating  by  direction  of  the  su- 
preme God,  and  under  his  superintendence  f  In  other  words:  Was^  the  Lo- 
gos the  original  author  of  the  universe,  or  was  he  only  the  instrument  by 
which  the  original  author  brought  it  into  being? 

Questions  easily  asked;  but  not  answered  without  more  difficulty  than 
unreflecting  minds  may  at  first  imagine.  All  is  to  be  resolved  by  what  the 
Scriptures  have  taught  us.  So  one  and  all  who  profess  any  sacred  regard  for 
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the  Scriptures,  Tnust  concede.  What  then  do  the  Scriptures  say,  on  this 
point  of  all  points  with  respect  to  the  gpneat  question  about  the  real  nature'of 
Christ?  Is  he  Creator  by  virtue  of  his  oum,  or  by  virtue  of  a  dclegateti 
power? 

One  thing  it  appears  somewhat  important  to  consider,  before  we 
advance  any  farther  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject  If  Christ  were 
only  the  instrmnenty  employed  by  the  supreme  God  to  bring  the  creation 
into  existence,  and  to  arrange  it  in  its  present  order,  the  sacred  writers 
might  assert,  and  might  truly  assert,  that  rayr«  'hi  mitrw  lyinv^  w  U  myrm 
Urivdm  rd  x«yT«.  It  may  be  said  with  equal  truth,  that  the  church  of  St 
Paul's  in  London  was  built  by  Christopher  Wren,  and  that  it  was  built 
by  the  monarch  who  was  the  efficient  cause  or  author  of  the  structure,  and 
by  whose  direction  and. at  whose  expense  it  was  reared.  Bvery  day  men 
familiarly  employ  language  in  this  manner,  ascribing  the  building  of  a 
structure  either  to  the  oumer  or  to  the  archUed,  just  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  may  require. 

Do  the  Scriptures  aseribe  creation  then  to  Christ  as  architect  merefy,  or 
as  original  author  and  deviser  of  the  whole  ?  In  other  words:  Is  that  class 
of  texts  which  ascribe  creation*  to  Christ,  to  be  modified  by  admitting  the 
idea,  that  creating  by  delegated  power,  i.  e.  (so  to  speak)  as  architect  omfy, 
is  meant;  or  are  mese  texts  to  be  understood  in  their  higheet  sense,  vix.  in 
the  sense  of  ascribing  to  Christ  or  the  Logos  original  authorship,  creating 
in  Che  highest  sense? 

To  prepare  the  way  for  an  answer  to  this  question,  we  must  make  inqcdrj 
respecting  a  second  class  of  texts,  such  as  those  which  I  shall  now  subjoin. 

In  Heb.  L  S,  the  writer  asserts,  that  Goo  made  all  things  bt  his  Son;  and 
in  Eph.  iii.  0,  rf  [,^f]  rd  irA^rm  Krlvuwri  hm  *Iif90v  ^urw^  Goo  created  all 
things  BT  Jbsus  Christ.  The  latter  clause,  hd^l.  X^ivrw^  is  indeed  wanting 
in  some  codices  of  good  estimation,  and  is  rejected  by  Griesbach  fmn  the 
text  But  Knapp  and  Tittmann  have  inserted  it,  and  the  weight  of  author, 
ity  seems  to  favour  the  admission  of  it  That  the  sentiment  is  not  without 
a  parallel,  is  clear  from  Heb.  i.  9.  , 

In  these  two  cases,  then,  the  assertion  of  the  apostle  is,  that  Groo  made 
aU  things  bt  his  Son,  or  bt  Jesus  Christ, 

Are  these  expressions,  now,  to  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  qualify 
all  the  first  class  of  expressions  ascribing  creatorship  to  Christ,  so  that  they 
must  be  understood  as  asserting  nothing  more  than  that  he  performed  an 
instrumental  or  ministerial  work  only,  and  did  not  act  as  original  miMar  in 
bringing  the  universe  into  being  ?  This  is  the  simple  question  before  us, 
divested  of  all  extraneous  constructions  put  upon  either  class  of  texts  by^ 
opinions  previously  formed,  or  views  adopted  in  consequence  of  reasoning 
d  priori. 

Whatever  may  be  the  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  evident  that  nothing 
of  importance  can  depend,  either  in  respect  to  Heb.  i.  9,  or  Eph.  iii.  9,  on  the 
word  hd.  It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  this  preposition  is  employed  be- 
fore  the  genitive  case,  only  to  designate  a  secondary  or  instnanental  cause. 
But  ihu  is  altogether  incorrect,  both  in  respect  to  sacred  and  classical 
usage;  as  even  the  common  lexicons  of  the  New  Testament  will  show. 
The  cause,  whether  principal  or  instrumental,  may  be,  and  often  is, 
designated  by  hA  before  the  genitive. 

A/  tl,  then,  might  designate  (by  itself  considered)  the  principal  cause  or 
original  author  of  the  worlds.  Tms  expression,  however,  does  not  invohre 
the  nodus  of  the  difficulty  in  the  case  before  us.     The  assertion  is  not  here^ . 
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that  aS  thrngs  were  made  bt  Qkm)  the  San,  but  that  GOD  made  att  things 
BY  him.     In  what  manner  now  ought  we  to  interpret  this? 

How  the  most  noted  commentators  of  the  Greek  church  understood  this 
difficult  passage,  is  worth  a  serious  inquiry.  Chrysostom  in  explainii^  it 
says:  ''  As  the  Father  judgeth  no  one,  but  is  said  to  judge  by  his  Son, 
because  he  hath  begotten  Jiim  who  is  judge;  so  also  he  is  said  ImfAtQv^yur 
it  »vrw  in  inj^iw^M  Mvrey  lyirmrtf  to  create  by  him,  becauee  he  hath  be- 
gotten  him  who  u  the  Creaior"  He  then  proceeds:  *'B/  y«^  rnvrtS^  ahtof  •* 
vmri^  wtlKXf  /i«XXe»  T«y  li  mirw  ytyuwuiupm^^for  \fthe  Father  is  the  cause 
of  him,  much  more  of  the  things  made  bg  him,'  Hom.  I.  in  Epist  ad  Heb.  p^ 
15.  VoL  XII.  Ed.  Montfaucon.  To  the  same  jpurpose  Theophylact:  ''  'E- 
«fi)j  )f  «/r#oc  •  XMT^f  Tw  vicSff  ilwiritt  nmi  rm  vtt  mvrw  ytMOfiitmp,  seeing  the 
Father  is  the  cause  of  the  Son,  he  must  surdy  be  of  ike  ihings  made  by  him," 
Comm.  in  Heb.  Tom.  1 1,  p.  660.  edit  Venet  1 766.  Here  also  the  generation 
of  the  divine  substance  of  the  Son  is  asserted,  and  the  appeal  is  made  to  this 
doctrine  as  solving  the  difficulty  of  our  text  But  as  ihe  idea  of  sblv-bxis- 
TKvcB,  BxiSTBifCB  UNCAUSBD,  and  iNDBPBNDBifCB,  enters  essentially  into  all 
our  conceptions  respecting  a  nature  tbvlt  divinb,  and  is  a  sine  qua  nan  m 
all  our  apprehensions  of  a  Cbbatob,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  concede  that 
the  Father  can  be  the  cause  {mfrtog)  of  the  Son  in  his  divine  nature,  without 
of  course  admitting  that  the  Son  (as  divine)  must  be  a  dependent  being;  a 
ifvrf^f  dioV  only,  as  many  have  called  him.  The  explanation  of  these 
fathers,  (who  accord  with  most  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,)  seems 
then  only  to  remove  one  difficulty  by  bringing  forward  another  still  greater. 
This  explanation  also  is  forced  upon  the  text  The  writer  of  our  epistle 
does  not  say,  nor  intimate,  that '  Grod  created  all  things  by  his  Son,  inas. 
much  as  he  is  the  cause  (mSrnt,  A^^k,  as  Chrysostom  calls  him)  of  the  Son.' 
Can  it  be  proper  to  force  on  the  sacred  writer  a  mode  of  metaphysical  ex- 
planation, drawn  from  the  philosophy  of  later  ages,  and  foreign  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  Scriptures  ? 

In  modem  times,  the  mode  of  explaining  our  text  is  founded  on  what 
the  systems  of  theology  denominate, "  subordination  in  respect  to  the  persons 
of  the  Godhead."  Thus  Owen,  on  Heb.  i.  9,  says:  "The  joint  working  of 
the  Father  and  Son  doth  not  infer  any  other  subordination  but  that  of 
subsistence  and  orders*'  he  means  the  hypostatical  subordination  of  persons, 
Of  order  of  their  existence  in  the  Grodhead.  The  amount  of  the  explanation 
adopted  by  him  and  many  others,  is,  if  I  rightly  understand  it,  that  God  the 
Father,  in  the  order  of  subsistence  (not  of  time)  preceding  the  Son,  did,  by 
the  Son,  create  the  worlds.  But  whether  this  explanation  renders  the  text 
any  more  intelligible,  may  perhaps  be  well  doubted.  Especially  so,  as  Owen, 
an  the  same  passage,  says:  ''  The  same  individual  creating  act,  is  the  work 
of  the  Father  and  the  Sons  whose  power  and  wisdom  beins  one  and  the 
same  undivided,  so  also  are  the  works  which  proceed  outwarcUy  from  them." 
But  if  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Father  and  Son  are  not  only  one  but 
the  SAiiB  offDirmsD;  on  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  founded  the  evidence,  that 
a  suBOBoiiiATiON  of  subsistence  emd  order  exists  in  the  Godhead  ?  If  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Go(Uiead  are  one  and  the  sahb  undivided,  how  can  we  come  at 
the  evidence  of  a  physical  or  metaphysical  suBOBDiiiATioif  of  subsistence  or 
hypostasisf  Can  such  a  subordination  of  subsistence  be  in  any  way  known 
lo  us,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  divine  attributes?  But  these  are 
affirmed  to  be  one  and  the  tame  undivided.  Are  we  able,  then,  to  show 
what  the  distinction  in  divine  essence  is;  or  to  define  the  inocls  in  which  the 
metaphysical  essence  of  the  uncreated  Being  exists?     A^ere  is  the  passage 
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of  Scripture  which  does  this?  I  am  aware  that  an  appeal  is  here  made  to 
those  texts  which  mention  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  in  anmexkm;  and 
particularly  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned.  But  of  these  texts 
there  are  only  three.  The  first  is  in  Matt  xxviii.  19,  where  the  order  just 
presented  is  obsenred.  The  second  is  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  13,  where  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  pi&ced  first  The  third  is  in  1  John  v.  7,  a  text  which,  if  not 
proved  to  be  spurious,  is  at  least  thrown  into  a  state  so  doubtful,  4hat  no 
considerate  inquirer  would  at  present  think  of  a|^aling  to  it  as  authority. 
Consequently,  if  the  order  in  which  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  mentioned 
in  Matt  xxyiii.  19,  proves  that  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  ntbordhkUe  to  the 
Father,  then  the  manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  13, 
will  prove  that  the  Father  and  Spirit  are  subordinate  to  the  Son.  How 
can  that  proof  be  valid,  which  establishes  a  contradiction? 

Is  then,  we  may  well  ask,  the  order  of  sidmUence  or  hypoetatie,  (which 
is  so  much  insisted  on  and  so  often  appealed  to  by  the  schoolmen,)  a  doctrine 
Iwiught  by  the  sacred  writers  ?  Or  rather,  is  it  not  one  of  the  inventions  of 
Metaphysical  philosophy,  in  order  to  remove  apparent  difficulties  in  the 
sacred  text  ?  Can  any  one  point  out  the  text  of  Scripture,  in  which  God 
is  presented  in  a  physical  or  metaphysical  manner,  so  that  his  essence  or 
mode  of  subsistence,  in  itself  considered,  is  ofiered  to  our  consideration? 
If  not;  and  if  Gtod  only  in  his  relations  to  us  and  the  creation  around  us; 
€rod  as  developed  by  his  attributes  and  not  as  he  is  in  himself  or  considered 
in  respect  to  his  internal  essence,  be  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible;  idiy  not 
be  contented  with  what  the  Scriptures  have  taught  without  forcing  senti- 
ments  upon  the  sacred  writers  which  have  been  excogitated  only  by 
metaphysicians  of  later  days? 

Owen  himself,  after  going  through  a  protracted  consideration  of  our 
text,  with  that  good  sense  and  humility  for  which  he  was  so  conspicuoiu, 
adds:  ''It  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  much  into  or  after  the  reason  of  this 
economy  and  dispensation.  We  cannot  by  searching  find  out  Grod,  we 
cannot  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection."  He  means,  that  we  cannot 
find  out  the  economy  of  God  s  creating  the  worlds  by  his  Son,  and  the 
doctrine  of  subordination  which  is  implicated  in  this.  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  the  interest  of  humble  and  candid  inquirers,  had  this  sentiment 
produced  a  proper  influence  over  all  the  writings  of  Owen  himself,  and  of 
many  other  eminent  and  excdlent  men ! 

Will  not  most  of  the  sober  and  intelligoit  inquirers  of  the  present  day 
agree  in  saying,  that  the  nature  or  modus  oi  the  distinction  in  the  Godhead 
is  not  an  object  of  revelation,  and  that  it  is  bbtond  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge  ?  Let  those  now  who  write  or  teach  respecting  this  momentons 
and  awiul  subject,  act  consistently  with  such  an  avowal,  and  very  much  of 
the  perplexity  which  is  still  occasioned  by  incautious  assertions  in  regard  to 
it,  will  be  saved. 

The  ground  which  Owen  and  so  many  others  have  taken  to  explain  the 
phrase  in  Heb.  L  2,  is  not  satisfactory;  at  least  it  is  not  ao  to  me,  because 
it  is  built  on. the  assumption  that  we  know  what  is  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge,  and  which,  after  much  examinatiun,  I  am  eompelled 
to  believe  is  not  revealed  in  tlie  Scriptures. 

The  difficulty  of  our  text,  then,  still  remains.  It  would  be  presumptiDn 
in  me  to  promise  a  solution  of  it  that  will  be  satis&ctory.  But  as  the 
subject  is  so  deeply  interesting  to  all  sincere  and  humble  inquirers  after 
the  simple  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers,  I  will  venture  to  sugg^t  a  few 
considerations  for  reflection. 
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Wofds  are  the  mma  of  ideas.  Words  are  human,  i.  e.  they  belong  to 
men ;  they  are  employed  by  them ;  and  employed  to  designate,  of  course, 
the  ideas  which  men  have  in  their  own  minds.  All  these  ideas  are  derived 
from  sensation^  reflection,  or  consciousness.  The  perceptible  objects  witli^ 
out  us,  and  the  mental  phenomena  within  us,  are  ail  the  objects  from 
which  we  can  derive  ideas  through  the  medium  of  observation.  Reflection 
or  reasoiung  upon  the  knowledge  derived  from  these,  may  lead  us  to  many 
new  ideas;  .all  of  which,  however,  have  their  basis  m  the  perception  of 
objects  external  or  internal.  :    ^    I 

As  woids  are  merely  arbUrarif  signs  of  ideas,  so  when  employed  in 
their  original  sense,  they  can  never  signify  more  than  the  things  for  whic^ 
they  stand.  But  words  may  be  empmed  Jigwraihe^*  When  we  como^ 
by  reasoning  or  reflection,  to  Ihe  knowledge  and  belief  tiiat  there  exists  a 
Being  who  created  the  world;  who  is  himself  uncreated,  eternal,  and 
immutable;  who  is  not  the  object  of  perception  by  any  of  our  senses,  and 
ior  the  descriptioa  of  whom  none  of  the  words  of  our  language  were  ori- 
ginally finmed;  we  are  -then  obliged,  in  order  to  describe  this  Heine,  to 
apply  to  him  words  already  in  exigence.  But  these  words,  it  is  plain, 
m^ust  in  such  a  case  be  used  nearly  always  in  a  sense,  more  or  less  quail- 
fied,and  di£biing  from  theiv  Ar^rmd/  and  ^lieraJ sense.  Even  in  expressing 
0m  ideas  of  the  mond  attributes  of  the  Suprome  Bein^,  where  tnere  is  a 
particular  resemblance  between  him  and  man  formed  in  has  image,  we  do  not 
in  reality  apply  to  the  Divinity  the  most  common  words,  in  exactly  the  same 
«ense  in  all  respeots  as  we  do  to  men.  When  we  say,  B^  U  wfic,  we  do 
Aot  mean  that  ne  acquired  his  wisdom,  or  possesses  it,  or  exercises  it,  lust 
in  the  Mawtsrihat  men  do.  We  niean,  indeed,  that  there  is  in  hiB  wisdom 
something  of  the  same  nature  as  wisdom  in  men ;  something  which- selects 
the  best  ends,  and  chooses  the  best  means  of  aocompUshii^  them.  But 
we  do  not  mean  to  imply,  that  the  acts  of  the  Divinity  in  selecting  and 
choosing  them  are  in  all  respects  analogous  to  our  own. 

We  «ay,  Qod  i$  mmupreUni,  But  we  do  not  meiLn  diat  he  is  present 
•every  where,  in  the  same  nuamer  as  human  beings  are  present  at  any 
paxticttlar  place.  We  do  not  mean  that  actual  physical  presence  of  body 
or  of  substance,  is  necessary  to  his  being  present;  or  in  other  words,  we 
do  not  mean  that  he  is  phytwai^gf  diffused  through  the  Universe.  We 
mean  that  he  is  so  present,  that  he  can  act  any  where  .or  every  where. 
Here  is  tome  analogy  between  him  and  us.  But  we  must  be  p^ticaO^ 
.present  in  order  to  act ;  he  cannot  be  so,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  material 
As  to  the  mtamer  of  presence,  then,  how  exceedingly  different  is  his^from 
our  own!  * 

We  say,  Cfod  i$  miglUjf,  But  when  we  speak  of  might  in  him,  we  do 
not  associate  with  it  the  idea  of  firm  sinew,  of  vigorous  muscle,  of  n>l)|iat 
.body,  of  mature  age,  of  perfect  health;  all  of  which  enter  into  our  Mppro- 
hensaons.of  consummate  ^treng^  in  man.  We  content  ourselves  with  one 
ample  point  of  analogy.  Qcd  has  real  power  to  do  whatever  he  desires 
to  do,  L  e.  he  is  almighty.  In  this  respect  his  might  or  strength  is  like 
that  in  men,  i.  e.  it  ia  power  to  accomplish  the  objects  which  strength  or 
might  is  adapted  to  accomplish.  But  the  might  of  the  Deity  infinitelv 
excels  that  of  men  in  degree.  Here  is  one  point  of  dissimilarity.  It 
depends,  too,  on  very  different  causes  for  its  exercise.  Here  is  another. 
But  still,  we  do  and  may  speak  of  power  in  Qod;  but  who  that  has  any 
reflection  will  say,  that  when  we  use  this  langiiage  in  regard  to  God,  we 
use  it  in  off  respects  as  we  do  when  we  apply  it  to  men? 
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In  die  like  manner  we  might  proceed,  in  the  oonmderation  of  everyone 
of  the  diyine  attributes,  whether  natural  or  moral.  In  regard  to  them  all 
we  should  find,  that  there  is  only  some  one  main  point  of  analogy  on  which 
our  assertion  rests  when  we  apply  human  language  to  the  description  of 
God;  and  that  the  maimer  in  which  he  possesses  or  exercises  any  of  his 
attributes,  physiohgieaify  considered,  is  utterly  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge;  and  indeed  that  it  was  never  meant  to  be  an  object 
of  assertion,  by  any  intelligent  man  who  makes  assertions  in  regard  to  the 
Supreme  Being. 

if  all  this  is  well  undentood,  we  are  now  prepared  to  advance  a  step 
farther,  and  see  our  war  clear.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  (I  might 
say  self-evident)  than  that  the  etemfd,  uncreated,  uncaused,  independent, 
infinite,  and  self-existent  Ood,  must,  as  to  his  modirof  essence  and  existence 
be  unlike  to  temporary,  created,  caused,  dependent,  finite  beings,  with  a 
derived  existence.  The  very  fact  that  God  is  as  he  has  been  just  described, 
and  man  as  he  has  been  represented,  necessarilv  forces  this  conviction  upon 
us.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  then,  than  that  aU  human  language,  formed 
at  first  merely  io  express  human  conceptions  of  finite  and  created  objects, 
must  in  itself  be  altogether  incompetent  fiilfy  to  describe  the  Divmity. 
Nor  could  any  language  be  formed  by  created  beings  adequate  to  tlua 
purpose;  for  the  pkdn  reason,  that  no  finite  being  could  ever  have  a  JmU 
conception  of  the  infinite  and  uncreated*  Being. 

All  our  language,  then,  when  used  to  describe  God,  must  be  considered 
rather  as  qualmed  in  some  respects,  than  as  simply  applied  to  him  in  its 
fitB  and  umai  sense.  Anv  description  made  by  it,  comes  short  of  a  JkU 
description  of  what  is  divine.  This  has  been  shown  above.  And  could 
this  be  remembered  and  rightly  applied  in  all  our  discussiohs  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  ^eing,  it  would  save  much  of  the  difiiculty  and 
darkness  which  now  embarrass  this  mat  subject 

No  assertion,  indeed,  can  be  made  respecting  God,  which,  if  its  Ian- 
guage  be  understood  and  applied  aUogethir  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it 
IS  understood  and  applied  wnen  made  of  man,  will  not  lead  to  oontiadic- 
tifm  or  absurdity.  This  is  evident  from  such  plain  cases. as  those  already 
presented;  viz.  God  is  wise;  God  is  omnipresent;  GUnI  is  mighty.  If 
there  is  still  any  doubt  here,  take  another  case.  Crod  ha»  hnoMdedge.  This 
is  certainly  true.  But  with  us,  knowledge  can  be  obtained  only  through 
the  medium  of  corporeal  organs  c^  sensation;  it  is  acquired  sueoessivefy; 
in  time;  within  a  limited  space;  by  the  aid  of  memory,  of  cMnparison,  of 
reasoning,  of  imagination;  and  when  needed  for  use,  it  is  summoned  by 
recollection.  When  we  savi  'A  man  has  knowledge,*  we  insensibly 
connect  all  these  things  with  these  words.  But  if  we  say,  *  God  has 
ki^wledge,'  do  we  mean  to  imply  that  he  has  corporeal  organs  of 
sense;  that  he  gradually  acquires  ideas;  that,  limited  by  time  and  space, 
he  does  this;  that  he  makes  the  ^ort  of  charg^ing  the  memory  with  it;  the 
effbrt  of  comparing,  of  reasoning,  of  imagination,  of  recollection,  in  any 
manner^like  us?  n^hoever  says  tins  is  an  anthropomorphiUmA»eA,\  such 
an  one,  too,  as  is  not  to  be  often  met  with  (I  would  fondly  hope)  in  these 
days  of  better  illumination  respecting  the  exalted  and  spiritual  nature  of 
the  Divinity. 

From  these  obvious  considerations,  we  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
language  of  the  sacred  writers,  in  regard  to  the  difficult  point  which  sug- 
gested  the  subject  of  this  Excursus.  Two  things  seem  to  be  equally  the 
object  of  assertion  in  the  holy  Scriptures.     The  mrst,  that  there  is  bmi  one 
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Chdi  the  aeoond,  thai  the  Logos  or  higher  nature  which  dwelt  m  Christ,  is 
truig  divine,  or  is  truig  Ood.  Of  the  first,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  pro- 
duce proofs  here.  The  Old  Testament  is  full  of  them;  and  the  New  as 
distinctly  recoffnizes  the  same  doctrine;  see  John  xvii.  3.  1  Cor.  viii.  4»  6. 
1  John  V.  90.  Luke  xviii.  19.  Matt  xix.  17.  A  formal  proof  of  the  second 
point  would  be  out  of  place,  in  an  exegesis  designed  only  for  the  explana- 
tion of  a  particular  phrase.  It  must  suffice  merely  to  advert  to  John  i.  1. 
Rom.  ix.  6.  Titus  ii.  13.  1  John  ▼.  90;  the  two  former  instances  of  which 
are  so  express,  that  no  critical  ingenuity  can  avoid  the  application  of  the 
term  God  to  Christ;  the  third,  when  examined  by  the  principles  of  grammar 
and  of  the  usns  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament,  is  scarcely  less  certain;  and 
the  fourth  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  satisfactoriig  explained  away. 

But  how  can  the  Logos  be  truly  Grod,  and  yet  be  wiA  God,'and  be  the 
agent  bt  which  Grod  made  the  worlds?  Here  lies,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
very  essence  of  all  the  difficulty  which  embarrasses  so  many  minds;  and  on 
this  point  we  must  now  venture  to  dwell  with  some  particularity. 

In  the  first  place,  our  minds  are  embarrassed  with  the  difficulty  which 
such  a  statement  respecting  the  Logos  makes,  in  regard  to  the  divine 
tmt(y.  Let  us  see  if  the  source  of  this  embarrassment  cannot  be  distinctly 
pointed  out 

Triiutarians  have  been  accustomed,  for  many  centuries,  to  characterize 
the  distinction  in  the  Godhead  by  the  word  person.  Whether  this  word 
was  well  or  ill  chosen,  it  is  not  my  present  object  to  inquire.  Thus  much 
is  certain;  many  in  Christian  lands  have  incautiously  attached  to  this  word, 
when  used  in  respect  to  the  Godhead,  a  sense  nearly  (if  not  quite)  the 
same  as  they  attach  to  it  in  common  usage.  Not  a  few  theologians  and  cri- 
tics have,  indeed,  protested  against  such  an  application  of  the  word;  and 
some  of  those,  who  have  been  most  eminent  for  their  steadfast  adherence 
to  the  belief  that  the  Saviour  possesses  a  nature  truly  divine,  have  raised 
their  voice  high  against  such  an  application  of  it;  but  unfortunately  for  the 
cause  of  truth,  this  voice  has  been  listeifed  to  oiily  by  some  of  those  who 
were  friendly  to  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Others,  with  dif. 
ferent  views,  have  commonly  thought  proper  to  pay  no  attention  to  such  a 
protest;  but  to  take  advantage,  in  their  efforts  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  of  the  arguments  which  might  be  put  into  their  possession  by 
taking  the  word  person  in  its  usual  acceptation. 

If  now  we  speak  of  the  Logos  as  a  person;  and  of  God  the  Father  as  a 
person ;  and  attach  to  the  word  person  the  sense  that  is  usual  in  common 
parlance;  then  it  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  difficulty  which  lies  in  the 
way  of  supposing  the  Logos  to  be  truly  God,  and  yet  consistently  maintain, 
ing  the  divine  unity  is  altogether  insurmountable.     *'  Person  is  an  intelli. 

Sent  substance;"  (if  I  may  use  the  language  of  philosophy  for  the  sake  of 
efinition.)  ** Substance"  (as  defined  by  Baumgarten,  a  divine  of  the  old 
school,  of  high  orthodoxy,  and  of  great  metaphysical  acuteness)  ''  is  that 
which  can  exist  by  itself,  or  unassociated  with  another  thing;**  Substantia 
est  id,  quod  potest  existere  ita,  utponatur  extra  alterum,  Metaphys.  191, 
136,  931 — ^933.  As  defined  by  another  logician  and  philosopher,  famous 
for  nice  distinctions  of  definition,  "  Substance  is  that  which  exists,  or  may 
be  supposed  to  exist,  although  it  is  c<mnected  with  nothing  else;"  JSMstantia 
est  id,  quod  est,  aut  esse  posse  putatur,  etiamei  mdU  alio  sit/unetum,  Ulrichs' 
Inst  Log.  et  Metaphys.  (  316.  To  apply  the  word  person,  then,  in  the 
sense  which  such  definitions  necessarily  affind,  to  the  distinctions  in  the  God- 
head,  inevitably  leads  to  Tritheism,  and  of  course  to  a  virtual  rejection  of 
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the  divine  unity.  We  may  say  in  ufi»rd$  that  we  believe  (3od  is  one,  al- 
though  we  aasert  that  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Grodhead  as  just  defined; 
but  nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  in  such  a  case  we  believe  merely  in  a 
q^eeific  unity,  not  in  a  numerical  one.  Specific  unity,  however,  might  ad- 
mit  three  thousand  or  three  million  divine  beings,  and  yet  consistently 
maintain  that  &ere  is  but  one  God;  that  is,  it  might  do  so,  piovided  we 
allow  the  advocates  of  it  that  there  is  a  yiifos  Sf?**^  ^rentes  dwimtm^  or  genus 
of  divinities.  Human  nature,  for  example,  is  om;  i.  e.  there  is  but  one 
nature  of  man;  yet  the  individuals  of  this  genus  are  without  number. 
That  such  is  not  the  unity  which  the  Scriptures  assert  of  the  Godhead,  I 
need  not  stop  to  prove. 

He  who  consistently  holds  the  numencal  unity  of  the  Godhead,  must, 
beyond  all  doubt,  protest  aeainst  the  application  of  the  woid  perwn  to  de- 
signate the  distinctions  of  the  divine  nature,  if  that  word  is  to  be  taken  in 
its  logical  or  metaphydcal  sense.  For  however  one  may  hold  to  wordg  and 
firms  of  expression,  it  is  plain,  that  while  he  makes  tmch  an  application  of 
the  word  person  to  the  Godhead,  he  in  fiict  admits  TritheiMn,  although  he 
may  be  far  from  any  design  or  any  consciousness  of  doing  so. 

The  views  which  have  now  been  presented,  may  serve  to  explain  the 
reason  why  many  find  it  so  difficult,  or  (as  they  think  it)  impossible,  to 
admit  the  true  divinity  of  the  Loffos.  '  How  can  he,'  say  they,  ^  be  the 
second  person  in  the  Godhead,  and  yet  be  ame  with  the  first?  How  can 
he  be  wUh  Grod,  and  yet  be  Qod  lUmseiff* 

And  truly  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  cannot  be,  provided  the  words 
in  question  are  to  be  construed  altogether  mare  humanoy  i.  e.  in  their  logi- 
calf  common^  usual  acceptation.  But  is  it  analogous,  is  it  proper,  to  oonstrue 
them  thus  ?  Does  it  develop  a  spirit  of  candid  and  fair  inquiry,  to  insist 
that  these  terms  shall  be  construed  akogetker  accordmg  to  their  commum 
acceptatiaHf  when  there  is  not,  as  we  have  seen  above,  a  single  term  signi- 
.ficant  of  a  divine  attribute,  which  we  ever  construe  in  such  a  manner? 

If  this  be  correct,  (and  I  may  venture  to  say,  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
disputed,)  then  I  see  no  very  urgent  reason  why  the  use  of  the  word  per^ 
son,  in  order  to  designate  a  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  should  be  Dejected. 
It  is  true,  it  is  not  a  word  which  is  applied  by  the  Scriptures  to  the 
Godhead,  (for  ivirrant^  in  Heb.  L  3  does^^not  mean  persaui)  it  is  also  true, 
that  many  well-meaning  individuals  have  been  misled  by  it  in  regard  to 
their  conceptions  respecting  the  Deity,  and  that  those  who  reject  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  have  made  great  use  of  this  word  in  order  to  fender 
the  sentiments  of  Trinitarians  obnoxious:  so  that  one  might  almost  wish 
the  word  had  never  been  introduced  into  ecclesiastical  usi^.  But  when 
the  matter  is  examined  to  the  bottom,  it  will  be  found  that  objectionB  oi  a 
similar  nature  might  be  urged  against  the  application  of  any  an^ropO' 
pathic  expressions  to  God.  The  simple  and  the  untaught  may  be  easily 
misled  by  them;  and  often  are  so.  How  many,  for  example,  believe  that 
God  is  really  angry,  repents,  etc.,  mere  hmmano^  because  such  expressions 
are  found  in  the  Scriptures?  Shall  all  such  expressions  be  laid  aside,  be- 
cause they  are  misiinderstood  or  perverted?  And  if  so,  where  shall  we 
stop  ?  for  we  have  seen  that  all  language  which  is  used  in  order  to  de- 
scribe Gkxi,  must  be  taken,  of  course  and  by  necessity,  in  a  gual^Hed  sense. 
The  {dnue  of  a  thing  is  no  valid  argument  against  the  mee  of  it  Those 
then  who  believe  in  die  existence  of  a  real  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  in 
case  they  are  careful  to  protest  against  the  literal  application  of  the  word 
penon  to  designate  this,  may  still  contiime  to  employ  die  word  if  they 
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tliink  best;  for  it  is  exctedmgly  difficult  (as  all  will  confess  who  have 
thoroughly  studied  this  subject)  to  exchange  it  &a  a  better  one,  or  for  one 
that  will  so  well  correspond  wiih  the  representations  of  the  Bible  in  regard 
to  such  a  distinction.  Certainly  no  term  can  be  substituted  for  it,  which 
will  not,  in  like  manner,  be  obnoxious  to  more  or  less  objections. 

If  those  who  reject  all  distinction  in  the  Crodhead,  wili  persevere  still 
in  maintaining,  that  to  say  there  are  iftrM  penom  in  the  Godhead  neces- 
sarily involves  the  doctrine  of  Triiheums  and  if  they  'will  thus  continue, 
at  all  events,  to  explain  the  word  perton  according  to  its  i&eral  and  cowiman 
meaning,  and  to  charge  upon  those, who  believe  in  die  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  the  absoxd  consequences  derivable  from  this;  then  they  may  in. 
deed  display  their  strength  of  i^ttachment  to  their  own  views,  and  perhaps 
their  ricill  in  logomachy;  but  where  are  that  candour  and  fairness  toward 
(hose  who  differ  fom  them,  which  are  becoming  in  all  who  are  earnestly 
seeking  to  know  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures? 

Suppose  now,  when  one  says  that  Ood  pogseues  haowMgef  he  should 
be  asked  in  the  tone  of  repnx^;  *  What!  Do  you  mean  to  assert  that  God 
has  physictd  organs  of  peiceptian;  that  he  studies;  that  he  charges  his 
memory  with  ideas;  that  he  compared;  that  he  deduces  conclusions;  that 
he  summons  them  up  by  the  e£Ebrt  of  recollection  whan  he  needs  them  ? 
Men  do  <iff  this,  who  have  JmowUdge;  but  can  all  this  be  predicated  of 
•CMf  Would  any  considerate  man  think  these  questions  very  reasonable 
ones;  or  feel  himself  compelled  by  them  to  abandon  his  assertion,  that  God 
has  knowledge? 

Apply  now  the  prmc^U  concerned  in  this  case,  to  the  idiom  in  question. 
The  apostle  John  says,  that  the  Logos  was  with  God;  was  with  kim  in 
the  beginning;  and  repeats  this  asseveration,  John  i  1,  2.  Christ  says  of 
himself,  that  he  was  with  the  Father  and  partook  of  his  glory,  before  the 
world  Imd  an  existence,  John  xvii  5.  In  another  place,  John  asserts  that 
the  Son  was  wiA  the  Father,  1  John  i.  S;  and  the  Saviour  speaks  of  the 
Father  as  loving  him  before  the  finmdation  of  the  world,  John  xvii.  S4.  He 
declares  that  he  came  out  from  the  Father  ^  when  he  came  into  the  world, 
John  xvi.  98.  In  accordance  with  this  idiom  Paul  says,  that  CM  created 
an  things  by  Jesus  Christ,  Eph.  iii.  9;  and  that  he  made  the  worids  by  his 
Son,  Heb.  i  9*  Now  if  such  texts  are  to  be  considered  as  altogether 
insulated,  and  the  principles  of  analogy  in  other  cases  are  not  to  be  applied 
to  the  language  which  they  exhibit,  then  the  conclusion  that  Christ  or  the 
Logos  is  a  being  who^  tUstinet  from  God  the  Father,  is  clear  and  inevit- 
able. But  are  these  texts  to  be  construed  in  an  absolute  and  isolated  sense, 
and  without  any  reference  at  all  to  others  which  relate  to  the  same  con- 
nexicm  between  Father  and  Son?  Certainly  not,  if  we  follow  the  analogy 
of  exegesis  in  all  other  cases.  When  John  says  that  the  Logos  was  urith 
Ood,  he  tells  us  at  the  very  same  time,  as  if  to  guard  us  against  erroneously 
concluding  that  he  is  a  distinct  and  separate  and  difibrent  substance,)  that 
he  was  Ood.  When  the  Saviour  spake  of  Hie  glory  which  he  had  with 
the  Father  before  the  world  was,  he  had  just  been  addressing  the  Father 
as  the  only  true  God,  John  xvii.  5, 3;  so  that  no  one  could  rationally  sup. 
pose  him  to  assort  the  existence  of  more  than  one  true  God*  If  Paul  telh 
us  that  Ood  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  made  the 
worlds  by  his  Son,  he  also  tells  us,  that  Christ  is  Ood  over  all  and 
blessed  ^  ever,  Rom.  ix.  6;  and  that  he  is  the  eternal  and  immutable 
creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  Heb.  i.  10-*-19.  Christ  tells  us  that 
he  who  hath  seen  him  hath  seen  the  Father,  John  xiv.  9;  that  he  is  in 
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the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  him,  xiv.  IQ;  and  that  all  which  t&e 
Father  hath  is  hvs,  xvi.  15.     Now,  whatever  diversity  between  the  Father 
and  Son  the  first  class  of  texts  above  oooted  may  seem  to  imply,  it  is 
plain  that  it  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  aestroy  the  unity  of  the  (Godhead. 
Whatever  the  distmeiion  in  the  Godhead  may  be,  it  is  not  that  which 
makes  plwraUty :  it  is  not  that  which  makes  perwomaU^  in  a  logical  or 
merely  human  sense.     But  can  we  say  what  it  is?      Plainly  not     A 
positive  description  is  no  where  given  in  Scripture;  and  surely  it  would  ill 
become  us  to  pretend  that  we  understand,  without  revelation,  die  uncreated 
substance  and  modu$  eziUendi  of  the  Grodhead*     All  that  we  can  under- 
stand by  such  expressions  as  the  Logoit  bemg  wiA  Oody  becomingjieth  imd 
dwelling  among  i»,  and  Chd^e  making  the  world  by  Ann,  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  Godhead  of  some  kind,  which  amounts  to  more  than  merely 
the  different  modes  or  ways  in  which  the  Divinity  discloses  himself  to  us. 
It  is  something  which  is  not  merely  nominal  or  logical:  which  is  not  to  be 
predicated  merely  of  the  external  relations  of  the  Godhead.     It  is  somethings 
which  renders  it  possible  to  affirm,  in  some  sense  or  odier  analogous  to  die 
usual  meaning  of  the  words,  that  the  Son  was  unA  God^  that  God  created 
the  world  by  him^  that  he  became  tncamaiey  etc.;  all  which  cannot  be 
predicated,  in  the  eame  sense,  of  the  Father.     Yet  all  this  must  be  true 
in  such  a  modified  sense,  as  not  to  infringe  on  the  real  unity  of  God. 

Who  now  will  undertake  to  decide  what  metaphysical  distinctions  or 
relations  there  may  be  in  the  uncreated  substance  of  the  eternal  God,  and 
what  are  consistent,  and  what  not  consistent  with  his  unity?  None,  we 
may  believe,  but  those  who  are  either  presumptuous,  or  destitute  of  cool 
%nd  sober  reflection.  But  although  the  tieUure  of  M«  disOnction  in  the 
Grodhead  be  truly  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  (as  plainly 
it  is,)  yet  the  fiict  that  there  is  a  distincUon  of  some  hand  or  aUur^  may 
be  revealed.  Indeed  that  it  is  revealed,  seems  to  be  a  necessary 
consequence  of  allowing  the  two  classes  of  texts  above  quoted  to  be  ^rue, 
and  to  modify  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  dieiinetion  is  not  to  be  so 
held  or  asserted  as  to  infringe  upon  tnuty;  and  on  the  other,  unity  is  not  to 
be  so  held  or  asserted  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  dietincUon. 
Who  has  found  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection?  Are  not  all  analogies 
from  created,  finite,  temporal  objects,  utterly  incompetent  to  convey 
adequate  ideas  of  the  finite  and  uncreated  Grod?  Must  they  not  from 
their  very  nature  be  so?  Yet  men  will  insist  on  appljring  all  the  analogy 
which  language  imports,  to  God  in  the  same  way  as  to  Aemselves.  We 
always  conceive,  for  example,  of  different  beines  which  have  a  finite  nature, 
as  separated  by  space,  as  existing  in  time,  and  as  having  their  own  peculiar 
properties.  When  therefore  we  read  of  the  Logos  as  &ing  with  Qody  we 
very  easily  associate  with  this  expression  the  analogy  of  one  human  being 
in  company  with  another,  or  of  some  created  thing  associated  with  another 
that  is  a  separate  one.  Then  we  are  ready  to  ask:  How  can  the  Logos  be 
God  ?  One  cannot,  indeed,  show  that  he  is  so,  if  we  will  insist  that  all  Ian- 
guage  is  to  be  applied  to  him,  simply  according  to  the  common  application 
of  it  to  human  objects.  But  is  such  an  applicabon  to  be  made  ?  Uan  it  be  ? 
John  says,  he  is  Qod;  and  Paul  says,  he  is  Chd  over  aU.  Then  human 
.  language,  of  course,  can  only  apprwrimaie  to  a  description  of  him;  the 
literal  and  full  application  of  it  in  designating  his  relations  to  the  Gkxlhead, 
is  out  of  all  question.  Only  very  inadequate  views  of  this  subject,  or  the 
spirit  of  party,  or  that  of  disputation  can  maintain  the  propriety  of  such  an 
application. 
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We  nay  cone  llieB  to  &e  cnntXatatm,  that  when  the  apostle  Paul  asserts 
that  Ood  mmiB  At  wmids  iig  kit  San,  diere  is  nothhig  in  reality  more  diffi- 
cult in  ihis  ezpiession,  Ifaaii  there  is  ih  those  expressicms  which  are  found 
in  the  gospel  and  fint  epistle  of  Joiin.  Whatever  may  be  the  economy  of 
the  Godhoid  to  which  rani  tefera,  it  is  not  <ine  Trhich  denies,  or  virtually 
takes  away,  either  the  uni^  of  the  aame,  or  the  supreme  creatorship  (so 
to  speak)  of  the  Son;  for  this  he  most  fully  asserts,  in  Heb.  i.  10— 19« 

We  have  seen  by  the  passages  above  cited,  that  the  apostles  John  and 
P%ul  accord  in  their  views,  both  widi  respect  to  the  disimetion  and  the 
mU^  of  the  Godhead,  and  to  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour.  As  they  held 
these  truths  in  such  a  manner  that  they  harmonized  with  each  other,  so 
ought  we  to  do;  and  consequently,  we  should  not  give  such  an  explanation 
to  the  one  as  to  destroy  the  other.  In  a  particular  manner  we  ought  to  be 
guarded  against  making  any  assertions  or  definitions,  which  are  built  on 
me  assumption  that  we  Know  in  what  the  distinctionB  of  the  Godhead  con. 
sist  Some  of  the  efibrts  of  the  school-divines  on  this  awfal  subject,  are 
not  only  contradictory  to  each  other,  but  their  views  are  inconsistent  with 
the  true  nature  of  a  divine  and  uJf-exUUni  C  reator,  as  well  as  repulsive  to 
the  feelings  of  a  cautious  and  impartial  inquirer,  who  seeks  after  ideas  of 
Uungg  and  not  after  mere  wcrdt. 

The  suggestions  now  made,  respecting  the  necessity  of  feeling  that  all 
our  language  when  applied  to  describe  3ie  Deity  must  be  restricted  to  a 
modified  sense,  are  strengthened  by  an  examination  of  the  descriptions  in 
general  of  God,  as  given  in  the  Bible  by  the  sacred  writers.  They  repre. 
sent  him,  for  example,  as  angry;  as  repenting;  as  being  grieved  at  the 
heart;  as  laughing  at  the  efforts  of  the  wicked;  as  mocking  at  their  calam- 
ities; as  rejoicing;  as  weeping;  as  avenging  himself;  as  possessing  eyes, 
hands,  feet,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  human  body;  as  descending  and  con- 
versing  with  men;  as  appearing  to  Abraham,  Moses,  and  many  others;  as 
ascending;  as  riding  in  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm;  as  shooting  with  a 
bow  and  arrows;  as  whetting  his  elittering  sword,  and  bathing  it  in  blood; 
as  clothed  with  the  habiliments  of  a  warrior,  or  in  those  of  royal  magnifi- 
cence;  in  a  word,  as  possessed  of  all  the  sympathies,  and  exhibiting  all  the 
phenomena,  of  a  man.  The  most  unpractised  reader  of  the  Bible  knows 
this  is  true,  and  that  more  or  less  of  it  is  to  be  found  on  nearly  every  page  of 
it.  Yet  who  that  has  any  rational  views  of  the  true  spiritual  nature  of  Grod, 
'  ever  supposes  that  any  part  of  all  this  language  is  to  be  applied  merely 
in  its  primary  and  literal  sense  to  GUnI?  Stul,  in  every  case  of  this  nature 
there  is  some  real  meaning  in  the  language  employed  by  the  sacred  writers. 
There  is  some  point  of  analogy  between  the  Utaral  meaning  of  the  lane^uage 
as  applied  to  aieii,  and  the  qualified  meaning  of  it  as  applied  to  Chd  When 
God  is  said  to  repent,  the  meaning  b,  that  he  acts  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  in  which  men  act  when  Uiey  repent,  L  e.  he  changes  the  course 
which  he  was  pursuing*  When  Grod  is  said  to  whet  his  ghttering  sword, 
to  bend  his  bow,  and  to  take  hold  on  vengeance,  then  he  does  that  which 
is  like  what  men  do  to  their  enemies,  i.  e.  he  punishes,  he  inflicts  distress, 
he  makes  retribution  for  crimes.  In  all  these  and  such  like  cases,  the 
matmer  in  which  the  divine  Being  acts  is  not  intended  to  be  described; 
but  the  fact  that  he  does  act,  is  what  is  asserted  by  the  use  of  such  language 
as  has  just  been  mentioned. 

No  one  can  justly  say,  then,  that  there  is  no  real  meaning  in  such  Ian- 
guage  when  applied  to  God,  unless  it  is  taken  in  its  primary  and  Uteral 
sense.     Such  an  affirmation  would  betray  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature 
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of  language  as  used  in  a  qualified  sense,  and  also  of  the  true  chaimeter  of 
God.  For  if  all  such  language  respecting  him  is  indeed  to  be  HiertU^ 
construed,  then  have  the  Scriptures  cast  no  additional  light  on  the  ^nrUuol 
nature  of  God,  and  he  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  the  heathen  represented 
him  to  be,  vix.,  as  one  aUoffeiker  kke  oicr^Wbes. 

If  it  should  be  thought  diat  the  class  of  expressions  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  are  essentially  different  from  those  before 
considered,  vis.  suoh  as  Chd  ibiovw,  Chd  i$  migfU^^  etc*,  an  examination  of 
the  whole  matter  will  convince  any  one  of  his  mistake*  It  is  true,  the 
former  class  of  expressions  are  more  oMomaljf  figurative.  We  at  once  per- 
ceive, that,  as  God  is  noifluk  amd  bloody  they  cannot  be  UleraUy  applied 
to  him;  i.  e.  we  abstract  from  these  expressions  whatever  pertains  to  mothu^ 
whatever  is  borrowed  from  our  earthly  material  structure.  But  is  it  not 
equally  true,  that  whatever  pertains  to  modM  is,  in  the  other  case  also,  to 
be  in  the  same  manner  abstracted?  For  example;  when  God  is  said  to 
knoWt  does  it  any  more  imply  the  human  modus  of  knowing,  than  it  implies 
the  human  modm  of  acting,  when  he  is  said  to  lift  up  his  arm  in  order  to 
amite  an  offender?  Most  clearly  not  The  truth  is,  when  sifted  to  the 
bottom  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  as  to  the  quali. 
fied  nature  of  the  language  in  both  cases.  In  both  you  abstract  the  modiu, 
before  you  apply  it  to  God.  In  the  one  case,  indeed,  the  metaphor  is 
taken  from  our  corporeai  parts;  in  the  other,  from  our  wmUai  powers;  bat 
this  makes  no  diffisrence  in  respect  to  the  thing  itself,  exoept  that  in  the 
former  case  the  language  is  more  obviously  and  strikingly  to  be  qualified 
than  in  the  latter. 

If  then  such  expressions  as  those  which  have  been  considered,  and  all 
others  which  designate  the  natuial  or  moral  attributes  of  God,  are,  and 
must  be,  undeMtood  in  a  wiodffied  sense;  then  why  is  not  the  assertion  that 
the  Logos  was  with  God,  to  be  understood  in  a  similar  way?  The  man. 
ner  in  whidi  one  creaUd  substance,  as  contemplated  by  us,  is  wiih  another, 
can  surely  a£Kird  no  perfect  analogy  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
self-existent  and  uncreated  Logos  is  with  God.  And  yet  the  most  specious 
of  all  the  objections  to  the  true  divinity  o£  the  Logoe>.are  grounded  on  the 
full  and  Uteral  application  to  him  of  such  language. 

One  word  wi&  respect  to  the  wniiy  itself  of  the  Godhead.  Is  not  this 
term,  as  well  as  all  the  others  applied  to  the  Divinity,  to  be  taken  in  a 
modified  sense  ?  If  any  one  will,  for  a  moment,  put  aside  the  veil  of  wards^ 
and  come  to  the  simple  contemplation  of  things^  he  will  probably  find 
himself  much  less  able  to  tell  what  unity  in  the  Glodhead  is,  than  he  suspect 
ted.  In  the  substances  around  us,  proximity  of  parts  united  by  some 
common  influence,  or  subserviency  to  some  common  purpose,  is  essential 
to  our  idea  of  unity.  A  tree  is  one^  because  its  several  parts  are  intimately 
connected,  are  under  an  influence  common  to  all,  and  are  subservient  to  a 
common  purpose,  i  e.  the  producing  of  fruit  or  foliage.  Other  trees, 
indeed,  of  the  like  kind,  are  under  the  like  influence,  and  subserve  the 
like  purpose;  but  the  want  of  an  intimate  proximity  of  parte  to  the  tree  in 
question,  is  the  ground  why  they  are  not  one  with  it  One  man,  in  dis. 
tinction  from  many,  consiBte  of  a  corporeal  frame  thus  intimately  connected, 
and  animated  by  an  intelligent  spirit  Every  thing  that  has  material 
parte  is  numerically  one,  only  by  an  intimate  conjunction  of  those  parts. 

But  when  we  apply  the  tenn  wMty  to  spirit,  and  ask:  What  is  that  in 
which  the  unity  of  epirit  oonsiste?  it  will  be  found  more  easy  to  ask  than 
to  answer  the  question.     A  spirit  we  do  not  suppose  to  have  parte;  cer- 
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laiiily  not  in  sueh  a  sense  as  matter  has,  i.  e.  it  is  not  diyisible.  God  has 
no  parts;  he  is  a  spirit  Proximity  of  parts  does  not  constitute  his  unity. 
Nor  have  we,  nor  can  we  have,  any  proof  that  homogeneousness  or  sim- 
plicity  of  essence  or  substance  constitutes  his  unity.  For,  in  the  first  place , 
we  have  no  distinct  idea  of  what  the  essence  or  substance  (if  I  may  be 
aUowed  the  expression)  of  the  Godhead  consists;  and  of  course,  we  carniot 
predicate  ph^fdced  homogeneousness  or  simplicity  of  that  respecting  which 
we  have  no  distinct  idea.  In  the  second  place,  ajs  the  most  insignificant 
portion  of  matter  has  never  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  received  an  ukimaie 
analysis  from  the  highest  effirts  of  chemical  philosophy,  so  that  any 
one  can  venture  to  affirm  what  its  simple  substance  is,  and  confidently 
declare  that  it  is  homogeneous,  and  one  only  in  regard  to  its  component 
elements;  will  any  one  venture  to  say,  that  he  has  analyzed  the  divine 
substance,  (I  speak  it  with  reverence))  so  as  to  be  able  with  certainty  to 
predicate  physical  homogeneous  simplicity  and  unity  of  the  elements  which 
compose  it?  How  is  it  possible  for  us  to  make  affirmations  about  the 
nature  of  that  substance,  of  which,  by  our  own  oonfession,  we  are  alto- 
geiher  ignorant?  A  man  who  at  the  present  day  should  do  thus  in  any 
other  science  than  that  of  theology,  would  be  regarded  as  a  mere  visionary, 
or  as  a  bigoted  enthusiast  lor  the  party  to  which  he  belonged. 

The  qnuities,  then,  of  the  st^stance  or  essence  of  the  Godhead,  or  (to 

rak  in  other  terms)  the  physical  or  metaphysical  nature  of  the  Deity,  ia 
t  of  which  we  are  profoundly  ignorant  We  know  that  there  is  one 
omnipotence,  one  omnudenee;  onei  Creator  and  governor  of  the  universe; 
but  do  we  know  the  intemal  relations  and  modifications  of  his  substance? 
Confessedly  not  How  then  can  we  with  propriety  reject  the  testimony 
of  revelation,  that  the  Logos  b  Gkkl,  because  of  objections  which  our 
philosophy  deduced  from  d  priori  reasoning  may  raise,  in  respect  to  the 
unity  of  the  divine  substance;  all  of  which  objections,  too,  are  deduced 
from  analogies  that  are  taken  merely  from  materiai  and  corporeal  things? 
Truly  if  the  nature  of  these  objections  be  examined,  and  the  whole  matter 
Mfred  to  the  bottom,  by  putting  mere  wonb  aside  for  a  while  and  looking 
at  Amff8j  it  will  be  found  that  we  have  less  reason  to  confide  in  such 
objectiQiis  than  some  are  ready  to  imagine. 

The  Christian  who  holds  that  the  Logos  is  truly  divine,  (and  of  course 
that  he  is  ssj^exMCenf,  eternal,  and  independent),  hokla  to  what  Paul  and 
John  seem  very  plainly  to  assert;  and  he  who  admits  that  there  b  a 
dyffMCtMNi  in  the  Gbdhead,  (the  nature  of  which  b  not  developed,  but 
which  b  implied  in  such  expressions  as  diose  in  Heb.  i.  9.  John  L  1,8,) 
stands  on  waiptural  ground,  and  on  that  too  which  b  proof  against  all 
assault  For  how  can  it  be  proved  that  there  b  iio<  a  dbtinction  in  the 
€hidhead,  the  nature  of  which  we  confessedly  do  not  understand?  If  it 
be  asked:  How  can  it  be  proved  there  b  one?  The  answer  b:  By  ai 
melaiiam*  If  such  a  revelation  has  been  made,  (and  the  texts  dted  above, 
not  to  mention  others,  seem  plainly  to  imply  it,)  then  we  are  either  bound 
to  receive  it,  or  to  reject  the  anthoority  of  die  sacred  writers.  Consistency 
must  oblige  us  directly  and  frdly  to  do  the  one  or  the  other. 

As  for  all  the  illustrations  attempted  by  divines,  ancient  and  modem,  of 
the  physical  nature  of  the  distinctions  in  the  Gkxlhead,  drawn  from  finite, 
material,  treated  objects,  the  bare  mention  of  them  b  enough  to  show  that 
they  must  be  imminently  exposed  to  error.  Who  can  draw  any  perfect 
analogies  between  created  and  tmereated  beings,  in  regard  to  their  phyncai 
nature  and  properties?      And  all  the  terms,  and  names,  and  dogmas. 
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which  have  resulted  merely  from  such  comparisons,  roay  be  rejected  in  a 
mass,  $ahd  fide  et  saivd  ecclesid;  and  they  ought  to  be  rejected,  if  we 
would  not  expose  the  awful  mystery  of  the  doctrine  in  question  to  doubts, 
if  not  to  rejection,  by  men  who  are  not  influenced  in  their  opinions  by 
tradition,  nor  by  tiie  authority  of  the  schools.  When  the  simple  Bibiieal 
▼iew  of  this  subject  is  embraced,  and  the  simple  position  of  the  sacred 
writers  maintained,  without  adding  to  it  any  explanations  or  definitions 
merely  of  our  own  invention,  then  may  more  unity  of  opinion  on  this 
subject,  be  expected  among  professed  Christians;  and  then  will  troth  be 
less  exposed  to  assault,  from  those  who  reject  it 

We  come,  then,  at  the  close  of  this  protracted  discussion,  to  die  con- 
clusion, that  language  like  that  in  Heb.  i.  8,  is  subject  to  sudi  modifica. 
tions  as  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  nature  of  the  case  demand. 
In  other  words,  we  can  rationally  apply  it  to  God  and  to  Christ,  only 
in  a  qualified  sense;  just  as  all  otfaier  language  must  be  applied  to  them, 
most  obviously,  in  a  qualified  sense.  Whatever  depends  on  motbit  most 
be  abstracted.  Facts  are  aimed  at  by  the  sacred  writers,  not  the  modus  of 
them. 

The  expression  in  oor  text,  therefore,  according  to  every  just  law  of 
exegesis,  must  be  so  taken  as  to  accord  with  other  assertions  of  the  apostle 
and  other  inspired  writers.  But  these  do  not  permit  us  to  attribute  the  act 
of  creaiing  to  any  but  Grod  himseljf,  i.  e.  the  supreme  God.  To  this  act 
the  ultimate  appeal  is  made  by  the  sacred  authors,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  supreme  God  from  all  that  is  called  god  in  heaven  or  on  earth;  see 
Rom.  i.  90.  Ps.  xix.  1.  Acts  xiv.  15.  Is.  xl.  85,96.  xlii.  5-— 8.  xliiL  15. 
xliv.  94.  xlv.  18.  xlvi  9.  xlviiL  19,  13,  etc.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  the 
human  mind  to  appeal  to  any  decisive  evidence  of  supreme  Divinity, 
unless  the  act  of  creation  be  such.  The  Deity  can  be  known  at  all  only 
by  the  development  of  his  attributes;  and  no  devek>pment  ever  made,  or 
(90  far  as  we  can  see)  none  which  can  be  made,  is  so  highly  and  decisively 
characteristic  of  *'  eternal  power  and  Godhead,"  as  the  act  of  creation.  So 
thought  Paul,  Rom.  i.  90;  and  so,  until  the  whole  structure  of  my  mind 
is  changed,  must  I  think. 

The  Being  then  who  created  the  world,  is  God  to  me;  and  from  the 
nature  of  my  moral  and  mental  constitution,  he  must  be  so.  This  is  a 
point  that  admits  of  no  explaining  away.  If  therefore  Christ  created  the 
world,  he  must  be  what  John  asserts  him  to  be,  GODj  and  what  Paul 
asserts  him  to  be,  GOD  OVER  ALL.  But  in  what  sense  God  can  be 
said  to  have  created  the  world  by  Christ,  i.  e.  what  is  the  exact  meaniB^ 
of  a  phrase,  which  refers  to  an  internal  distinction  (as  it  would  seem)  in  the 
divine  nature,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  conception,  as  to  siodbs.  Enough 
that  it  has  matter  of  iact  for  its  ground,  viz.,  that  the  Lostw  was  tndy 
Creator.  Enough  that  ereaUmkip  is  so  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  that  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  predicate  it  of  any  dependent  being.  This  point  fixed, 
(and  if  it  be  not,  we  have  no  decisive  evidence  on  which  we  can  rely 
that  Jehovah  is  God),  the  sense  of  Heb.  i.  9,  and  of  other  like  passases, 
is  to  be  understood  in  a  guatifled  way,  so  as  not  to  gainsay  what  is  pudn 
and  certain.  This  is  as  much  as  can  be  said  with  safety;  for  the  subject 
to  which  such  passages  refer,  is  plainly  oae  that,  in  most  respeoti^  is 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge. 

That  the  subject  is  not  without  difficulties,  even  in  its  scriptural  position^ 
is  what  every  candid  and  unprejudiced  man  will  be  ready  to  confess.  But 
it  is  a  noble  remark  of  Garve  on  Cicero  de  Offic.  Lib.  I.  p.  70:  ''The 
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better  part  of  men  do  not,  because  they  may  discover  a  few  difficulties 
which  they  cannot  solvey  regard  the  whole  system  of  acknowledged  truth 
as  imcertain.  They  can  be  aware  that  there  is  some  darkness  mingled 
with  light  in  their  knowledge,  without  being  terrified  by  the  one  or  blinded 
by  the  other." 

The  effort  to  explain  eotry  tkmgy  to  define  every  Aing^  has  led  to  the 
unhappy  consequence  of  introducing  scholastic  phraseology  and  definitions 
in  respect  to  every  thing  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  not  only 
bewilders  many,  but  makes  others  believe  that  they  have  a  knowledge  of 
ifUngty  because  they  can  use  abundance  of  technical  words;  while  the 
opposition  of  another  class,  who  can  detect  the  inconsistency  and  emptiness 
of  these  terms,  is  excited  against  the  whole  doctrine.  The  day  however 
is  coming,  if  not  already  arrived,  when  mere  namee  will  be  regarded  by 
the  church  as  of  little  worth,  provided  they  do  not  convey  inteBigibie  ideae. 
For  the  good  of  the  church  also  it  may  be  hoped,  that  the  time  is  very  near 
when  men  will  learn  to  stop  in  making  their  inquiries  within  lAe  boun^ 
dariee  of  human  hwwUdgey  and  neiiker  to  assert  nor  deny  that  about  which 
they  know  nothing  and  can  know  nothing.  Well  was  it  said  by  a  very  sen- 
sible writer:  ^'  He  who  will  not  undertake  to  explain  what  is  incomprehen- 
sible,  but  will  seek  to  know  where  the  boundaries  of  this  begin,  and  simply 
acknowledge  them  when  and  where  he  finds  them — he  does  most  to 
promote  the  genuine  knowledge  of  truth  by  man."* 

EXCURSUS  II. 

Heb.  i.  2.  A/*  o5  lud  roug  aiSivag  hnhiCi, 

It  has  been  argued^  that  the  expression,  Ctodtnade  the  worlds  by  his  Son^ 
necessarily  contains  an  implication  of  eternal  Sonship  or  eternal  generationi 
in  other  words,  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  in  his  dinine  nature,  and  not 
simply  considered  as  mediator.  '*How/'  it  is  asked,  **^  could  Qod  make  the 
worlds  by  Ms  Son^  if  he  had  no  Son  until  four  thousand  years  after  the 
world  was  created?"  The  answer,  however,  is  easy.  How  could  '*  God 
create  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ?"  And  yet  the  apostle  asserts  that  he 
didy  in  Eph.  iii  9.  Is  not  Jesus  Christ  the  appropriate  name  of  the 
incarnate  Loeos-^of  the  Saviour  as  possessing  our  nature?  How  then 
could  the  world  have  been  created  by  him?  The  answer  is,  that  in  both 
casesy  and  in  all  similar  cases,  the  words  which  describe  the  person  are 
used  as  proper  names,  and  thus  come  to  designate  the  whole  peraon  in 
whatever  relation  he  is  considered.  The  Logos  who  created  uie  world, 
was  united  with  the  human  nature  of  Jesus — ^with  the  human  nature  of  the 
Son  of  God,  i.  e.  the  Messiah.  And  as  the  names  Jesus  Christ  and  Son 
of  Ood  are  evidently  terms  used  to  describe  the  complex  person  of  the 
Saviour:  so  it  is  altogether  accordant  with  the  usages  of  lang^uage  to  say 
that  'God  created  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ/  or  'by  his  Son;'  meaning, in 
either  case,  by  the  Liogos  or  higher  nature  united  to  Christ  or  the  Son. 
So  we  say  Abraham  is  dead,  meaning  that  part  of  him  which  is  mortal 
is  dead;  Abraham  is  aKve^  meaning  that  part  which  is  immortal  lives. 
We  say  too^  Abraham  was  bom  in  Ur  of  Chaldea;  yet  he  did  not  receive 
this  name  until  ninety-nine  years  after  his  birth  there,  for  before  this  last 

•  Jacobi,  Go«Uing.  Rectnt.  St.  197,  uino  1786. 
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period  he  was  called  Abram^  not  Abraham,  Gen.  xvii.  1,  5.  This  is  ana- 
logical with  saying,  Ood  made  the  worlds  by  his  Son;  although  the  Logos 
did  not  receive  the  name  Sony  except  by  prophetic  anticipation,  until  he 
appeared  in  the  flesh.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  employ  proper 
names,  when  once  acquired,  in  order  to  designate  the  whole  persouy  in  ail 
its  different  stages  or  modes  of  existence,  without  any  reference  to  the 
time  or  manner  of  acquiring  the  proper  name.  At  all  events,  if  to  say 
that  Crod  made  the  worlds  by  his  Son,  necessarily  proves  Uiat  the  Logos 
was  then  a  Son  when  he  made  the  worlds;  the  same  reasoning  will  of 
course  prove,  that  he  was  then  Jesus  and  Christ  also,  i.  e.  a  complex 
person  having  a  human  nature,  because  it  is  said,  God  created  all  things 
by  Jesus  Christ, 

In  the  same  manner,  the  expression  of  our  Saviour,  What  if  ye  should 
see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before  f  John  vL  62,  would 
would  prove,  if  the  reasoning  on  which  we  are  animadverting  be  correct, 
that  the  son  or  man  existed  in  heaven  before  he  dwelt  amon?  men,  i.  e. 
that  the  Word  made  fiesh  did  not  assume  this  incarnate  condition  at  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  but  possessed  such  a  nature  before,  viz.,  while  in  the 
heavenly  world.  Now  as  neither  fact  justifies  such  a  supposition,  nor  the 
usages  of  language  demand  it,  so  the  doctrine  of  eternal  Sonship  can  never 
be  built  upon  a  principle  of  reasoning,  which  stands  upon  such  a  very 
insufficient  basis. 

In  regard  to  the  appeal  which  is  made  so  often  and  with  so  much  confi- 
dence to  the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  as  avowing  and  defending  this 
doctrine,  it  is  evidently  founded  in  mistake,  or  in  a  partial  and  imperfect 
investigation  of  their  sentiments.      The  amount  of  the  speculations  of 
early  ecclesiastical  writers  on  this  subject,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fol. 
lowing  propositions,  viz.  1.  Originally  or  at  first,  God  was  alone  (ftevof)^ 
yet  so  that  the  Logos  was  in  him  (ip  «vrfi,  j*)i«tffrof)  as  his  reason  or  intellect. 
^.  In  this  sense  they  of  course  affirmed  the  Logos  to  be  eternal,  inasmuch 
as  God  never  could  have  been  without  reason  or  understanding.     In  this 
sense  also,  they  understood  the  Logos  to  have  been  concerned  with  the 
creation  of  the  world;  for  surely  the  world  was  created  by  wisdom  and 
intelligehce.     S.  As  to  the  generation  of  the  Logos,  it  took  place  when  the 
world  was  created;  so  Tertullian  expressly  says:  Tunc  igitur  ipse  Sermo 
speciem  et  omatum  swan  sumit,  soman  et  vocem,  cum  dicit  Dbds,  Put  lux. 
HcBC  est  natifjitas  perfecta  Sermoms,  dum  ex  Deo  procedit;  oonditus  ab  eo 
primum  ad  cogitatum  in  nomine  Sophia,  Lib.  cont  Prax.  p.  200,  Tom.  II. 
This  they  strenuously  contended  for,  on  the  ground  that  the  words  which 
proceeded  from  Grod,  when  he  said.  Let  there  be  Ught,  must  be  substantia y 
ovsia,  not '.'  quiddam  inane  vel  vacuum."     4.  The  Logos  thus  generated 
was  not  merely  like  to  God,  but  a  communion  of  the  same  nature  and 
attributes  existed  between  them.     In  his  assuming  personality,  there  was 
no  «iTere^9,  abscission,  no  fit^ivfiif,  division,  in  respect  to  the  divine  sub- 
stance, but  he  was  a  ^is  i«  ^«roV  »tllov,  a  light  kindled  up  by  light  and 
partaking  of  the  same  attributes.     5.  This  community  of  nature  constituted 
the  basis  of  the  unity  which  exists  in  the  Grodhead. 

So  much  for  speculation  on  this  awful  subject  The  reader  can  judge 
for  himself,  whether  any  advance  is  made  by  all  this  toward  explaining 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  generation  of  the  Son.  If  he  calls  in 
question  the  correctness  of  this  representation,  as  it  regards  the  early 
fathers,  I  refer  him  for  ample  satisfaction,  to  a  clear  and  masterly  state* 
ment  of  the  whole,  with  abundant  proofs  in  the  way  of  quotation  from 
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the  early  fathers,  contained  in  KeUii  Opuscuia,  p.  483  seq,;  also  Martini, 
Geschichte  des  Logos, 

EXCURSUS  III. 

He][).  i.  3*     "O;  c3y   iMeahyaCfMt,  rij^  U^n^  ^olI  %a^xn)^  r^;  hvocraacai 

auroD. 

What  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  description  in  .Heb.  i.  3  necessarily 
applies  to  the  incarnate  Logos,  to  the  Son  of  God  as  disclosing  in  our  na- 
ture  the  Father  to  the  world  of  mankind  ?  A  multitude  of  andiogous  texts 
might  easily  be  appealed  to;  but  those  quoted  in  the  commentary  are  suffi. 
cient.  It  is  plainly  the  manifestation  of  God  which  the  Son  makes,  that 
occasions  the  Son's  being  described  as  Avavy«t9(i»  and  x/'^^^rii^,  both  of 
which  imply,  of  course,  what  is  wiblt  and  perceptible.  But  the  Logos 
before  the  incarnation,  while  simply  divine,  was  neither  visible  nor  percep. 
tible.  Nor  can  we,  with  any  propriety  of  language,  speak  of  him  in  that 
state  in  which  he  was  simply  the  invisible  God,  as  bein^  only  the  image 
of  God,  or  only  the  radicmce  of  his  splendour,  or  merely  me  likeness  oi  his 
substance.  'Tiriaraeig  uvtou,  his  substance,  I  regard  as  equivalent  to  Aim, 
himself  cu  he  really  is;  for  this  would  seem  to  be  the  meaning  of  substance 
in  the  case  before  us,  and  not  the  designation  of  the  physical  or  metaphysical 
nature  of  the  divine  substance,  which  neither  Christ  nor  any  of  the  sacred 
writers  have  represented  to  us,  and  of  which  the  Logos  is  not  an  inuige, 
since  he  is*  ONE  with  the  Father. 

Others  understand  diretvyetof*m  in  the  sense  of  image,  exact  resemblance, 
and  )«§«i  as  meaning  divine  majesty:  thus  making  dirti^mvfAti,  ^ini  and 
X/i^^jtri^  rvf  vir99r&9u»i  mifrw  synonymous.  They« appeal,  by  way  of  sup- 
porting this,  to  an  expression  in  Philo,  who  calls  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple 
o7oy  diravyaef^a  tup  iylu»  %m\  fiifnnf^a  rev  ^i^x'^'^i')  an  image,  as  they  trans- 
late it,  of  the  [heavenly]  sanctuary,  and  a  resemblance  of  the  archetype.  But 
here  dvMvy»9fi»  may  well  be  rendered  radiance,  i.  e.  light  emanated  from 
the  heavenly  sanctuary,  in  reference  to  the  heavenly  Splendour  which 
appeared  in  the  most  holy  place.  Philo  de  Plantat  Noe,  L.  II..  p.  SSL 
edit.  Francofurt  The  book  of  Wisdom  calls  wisdom,  diravyeiefnei  ^mrof 
mi^iov,  lutl  tU4»a  r«c  <»y«#o'rqrof  mvTw,  the  radiance  of  eternal  light  and  the 
image  of  his  [God's]  goodness;  which,  although  cited  by  them,  is  still  less 
to  the  purpose  of  defending  their  opinion. 

Ancient  and  modem  commentators,  who  have  construed  these  phrases 
as  having  respect  to  the  divine  nature  and  condition  of  the  Son,  have 
understood  them  as  asserting  an  exact  likeness  between  the  Father  and 
Son,  first  in  regard  to  attributes  (^C«)>  and  then  in  regard  to  substance 
or  essence  (uTritrtuti),  I  must  however  regard  the  phrase  in  question,  as 
of  the  same  nature  in  respect  to  meaning  with  the  texts  to  which  it  has 
been  compared  in  the  commentary;  and  we  may  surely  find,  in  the  analogy 
of  the  Scripture  and  in  the  nature  of  the  imagery,  reason  to  justify  this 
view  of  the  whole.  But  as  the  explanation  referred  to  has  been  so  long 
insisted  on,  and  so  often  repeated,  it  deserves  at  least  some  particular 
attention.      .     . 

Theodoret  has  best  exhibited  the  mode  of  argument,  which  is  used  to 
defend  the  sentiment  in  question.     "Splendour  («s-«iv7«^^(«),"  says  he,* 
''comes  from  fire."     It  has  fire  as  its  cause,  but  is  inseparable  from  the. 

2  L  2 
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fire;  for  fire  and  splendour  proceed  from  the  same  source.  If  now  it  is 
possible,  in  respect  to  objects  of  sense,  that  one  thing  should  be  derived 
from  another,  and  yet  coexist  with  that  from  which  it  is  derived,  jon 
cannot  doubt  that  God  the  Loeos,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  is  be- 

fotten  as  a  Son,  and  yet  that  ne  coexists  with  him  who  begat  him  as 
lOgos,  which  [Logos]  is  m^etvym^fAm  ^^fit*  For  the  ghry  and  the  splen- 
dour have  one  common  source.  But  the  glory  always  existed;  consequently 
the  splendour.  Fire  and  splendour  are  of  the  same  nature;  then  the  Son 
is  of  the  same  natiy-e  with  the  Father.  Moreover,  since  the  image  of 
splendour  abundantly  shows  the  coetemal  and  coessential  nature  [of  the  Son 
with  the  Father],  it  has  afforded  occasion  for  the  blasphemies  of  those  who 
labour  under  the  disease  of  Sabellius  and  Photinus.  By  another  image , 
therefore,  he  [the  apostle]  refutes  this  blasphemy,  since  splendour  does 
not  exist  in  and  of  itself ;  for  he  adds,  x^t^^'''^^  '''^s  v^oarmews  «vro^,'^x.  r.  x. 
Theod.  Comm.  on  Heb.  i.  3. 

In 'a  similar  manner  Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  arg^e,  calling  the 
Son  ^2;  i»  ^roV.  So  the  Nicene  fathers  say,  *  the  Son  is  ^Zs  U  ^mto;, 
K»i  ^ig  U  ^foD.  All  these  plainly  borrow  their  phraseology  from  the  ex- 
pression, k^avyetof^et  rnt  Jrfgjjf  aifrov,  which  is  referred  by  them  to  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ 

But  how  incompetent  any  material  objects  are,  to  afford  just  analogies 
of  the  modus  existendi  of  a  divine  and  uncreated  Nature,  neea  not  be  again 
insisted  on  in  this  place.  We  might  well  ask,  is  not  the  sun  the  cause 
of  light?  And  does  not  the  cause  exist  be/ore  the  effect?  Again;  Is 
light  in  all  respects  homoousian  with  the  source  of  light,  the  luminary 
from  which  it  springs?  Is  the  radiance  of  the  sun  the  same  thing  as  the 
sun  itself? 

Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  and  Gregory  Nyssen,  moreover  assert,  that 
&e  expression  x/n^mxr^  r^g  v'xovretvtui  §tvrw^  necessarily  implies  an  entire 
resemblance  in  aU  respects  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  with  thc^  exception 
of  separate  hypostasis;  and  this  they  maintain  must  be  so,  because  the 
impression  made  by  a  stamp  or  die  is  exactly  like  the  stamp  or  die  itself.  But 
it  may  be  asked,  first,  Whether  the  writer  himself  of  our  epistle  makes, 
as  these  commentators  do,  the  exception  of  hypostasis  from  the  completeness 
of  the  resemblance  asserted?  Next,  whether  an  impression  is  indeed  in  aU 
respects  like  the  die  which  made  it?  For  example;  is  the  impression  solid, 
or  of  the  same  material  with  the  stamp;  or  does  it  possess  the  same 
physical  attributes;  or  is  it  coeval  with  it?  Such  assertions,  therefore, 
though  they  may  be  oratorical  enough,  and  please  the  fancy  of  hearers  or 
readers,  vanish  away  before  the  tribunal  of  examination,  and  serve  only 
to  show  the  incompetence  of  any  earthly  analogies  to  give  a  true  repre- 
sentation  of  the  modus  existendi^  or  of  the  physical  substance  of  the  God- 
head.  They  also  show  the  imprudence,  nav  the  danger y  of  employing 
such  figures  in  regard  to  a  subject  of  so  awful  a  nature. 

There  ean  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man  who  carefully  exammes, 
that  the  Nicene  fathers  and  the  Greek  iX)mmentators,  one  and  all,  held 
that  Christ  as  to  his  divint  nature  was  aerived  from  the  Father.  So  the 
Nicene  creed,  ^og  U  dtw,  0us  U  ^arrff.  So  Chrysostom,  commenting  on 
the  phrase  in  Heb.  i.  13,  jca06v  U  It^iip  ^ov,aifirm^  that  *'  the  apostle  says 
this  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  you  may  not  suppose  the  Son  to  be 
S^»^o»  ««i  «y«/r/oir,"  i.  e.  sine  principio  et  sine  causd;  most  evidently  in 
the  very  spirit  of  the  Nicene  creed.  Yet  we  may  ask  the  question; 
we  cannot  help  asking  it:    Is  then  the  Son,  who  is   Ood  over  ail  and 
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bltBud  firewr — \a  he,  in  his  divims  nature,  derived  and  dependent?  Has 
he,  9LBvery  God,  an  ahitt  and  an  »^i?  And  is  it  possible  for  us  to  make 
the  idea  of  true  and  proper  dttrinity  harmonize  with  that  of  derivation  and 
consequent  dependence?  No;  it  is  not  The  spiritual  views  of  the  nature 
of  God,  which  are  now  generally  entertained  by  enlightened  men,  forbid 
this;  in  fact,  they  render  it  absolutely  impossible. — But  not  so  in  the  days 
of  the  Nicene  council  and  of  the  Greek  commentators.  That  they  believed 
in  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  I  consider  9.S  altogether  certain;  but  that 
their  views  of  what  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  rational  and  defensible 
idea  of  a  nature  trufy  divine ,  were  correct,  is  what  no  one,  I  think,  who 
has  read  their  writings  and  judged  for  himself,  will  now  venture  to  main- 
tain.  Their  views  of  the  divine  nature  were  built  on  the  metaphysical 
philosophy  of  their  day:  but  we  are  not  bound  to  admit  this  philosophy  as 
correct;  nor  is  it  indeed  possible,  now,  for  our  minds  to  admit  it 

EXCURSUS  IV. 

To  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  one  on  a  throne^  appears  to  have  had  two  mean- 
ings, both  in  profane  and  sacred  usag^. 

1.  It  denotes  honour,  friendship ,  peculiar  approbation,  a  reward  bestowed 
on  any  one.  Thus  Solomon,  when  on  his  throne,  directed  Bathsheba  his 
mother  to  sit  at  his  right  hand,  1  Kings  ii.  19.  Thus  in  Ps.  xlv.  9,  the 
queen  is  represented  as  taking  her  place  at  the  right  hand  of  the  king 
her  husband.  The  mother  of  James  and  John  requests  of  Jesus  that  her 
two  sons  may  sit  the  one  on  his  right  hand  and  the  other  on  his  left  during 
his  reign,  h  rfi  /Stf^Ai/f  vw,  Matt  xx.  SO — 33,  comp.  Mark  x.  3&-— 40,  i.  e. 
that  they  may  occupy  the  highest  places  of  honour  under  him  as  king. 
In  other  passages,  Christ  promises  his  disciples  that  they  shall  have 
thrones  in  the  world  of  glory,  Matt  xix.  28;  nay,  that  they  shall  sit  down 
with  him  on  his  throne,  even  as  he  sits  down  with  his  Father  on  his 
throne.  Rev.  iii.  SI.  So  Christians  are  said  to  have  a  kingdom  given  to 
them.  Rev.  i.  6;  they  are  a  kingly  priesthood,  1  Pet  ii.'9;  they  reign 
with  Christ,  or  in  life,  2  Tim.  ii.  IS.  Rom.  v.  17.  James  ii.  5.  Matt  xxv.  34. 
Rev.  V.  10.  In  all  these  and  the  like  cases,  honour,  reward,  an  exalted 
state  of  happiness  or  glory,  b  represented  by  such  expressions;  but  not 
actual  participation  in  the  supreme  government  of  the  universe. 

S.  To  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  one  enthroned,  or  to  sit  on  a  throne  with 
one,  also  denotes  participation  of  command,  authority,  or  dignity.  So  the 
heathen  often  employed  the  phrase;  e.  g.  Pindar  represents  Minerva  as 
\titd9  jMiTfl^  x^'C  ^0^  tettr^i  Ka0t^ofiiifn»,  sitting  at  Ae  right  hand  of  her 
father  [Jove];  which  Horace  explains  by  her  occupying  proximos  Jofn 
honores,  Pind.  Fragm.  p.  65.  ed.  Schneider.  Hor.  Od.  I.  IS,  19.  So 
Callimachus  says  of  Apollo,  that  "he  will  honour  the  choir  who  shall 
sing  what  is  pleasant  to  him:  since  he  is  able  to  do  this,  i^tl  Aif  hitig 
^rat,  because  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  Jove,"  Hymn,  in  ApolL  v.  S8,  S9. 
The  Greeks  called  him  who  participated  with  another  in  the  kingly 
authority,  euni^,  TrapZ^^,  e^p0^^f;  althoue;h  they  also  applied  these 
terms  to  any  member  of  a  council,  or  of  a  deliberative  judicial  assembly. 
In  the  New  Testament,  when  Christ  is  represented  as  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  divine  Majesty,  Heb.  i.  3;  or  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  Heb.  x. 
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1 8 ;  or  at  the  right  of  the  tKrone  of  God ,  Heb.  xii.  S ;  participalioB  ii 
dominion  is  most  clearly  meant  Compare  Acts  iL.dS — 36;  1  Pet  iiL  92; 
Rom.  viiL  34;  Mark  xvi.  19 ;  Phil,  ii  6 — 1 1 ;  Eph.  L  SO — ^83.  At  the  same 
time,  the  comparison  of  these  passages  will  show  most  clearly,  that  Christ's 
exaltation  to  die  right  hand  of  Grod  means,  hia  being  seated  on  tke  mediatorial 
throne,  as  the  result  and  reward  of  his  su£fering8,  (see  particularly  PhiL 
iL  6 — 11,  and  compare  Heb.  xii.  8);  and  that  the  phrase  in  question 
never  means,  the  original  dominion  which  Christ  as  Logos  or  God  pos- 
sesses. The  sacred  writers  never  speak  respecting  the  Logos,  considered 
simply  in  his  divine  nature,  as  being  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God;  but 
only  of  the  Logos  incarnate,  or  the  Mediator,  as  being  seated  there.  So 
in  our  text,  it  is  (tfter  the  expiation  made  by  the  Son  of  God,  that  he  is 
represented  as  seating  himself  at  the  right  hand  of  the  divine  Majesty. 
And  that  this  mediatorial  dominion  is  not  to  be  considered  simply  as  the 
dominion  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  as  such,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that 
when  the  mediatorial  office  is  fulfilled,  the  kingdom  of  the  Mediator  as 
such  is  to  cease,  1  Cor.  xv.  93 — 28.  Moreover,  that  the  phrase,  to  sit  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  or  of  the  throne  of  Ood,  does  not  of  itself  mean 
original  divine  dominion,  is  clear  from  Uie  fact  that  Christ  assures  his 
faithful  disciples  they  shall  sit  down  with  him  on  his  throne',  even  as  he 
sat  down  with  the  Father  on  his  throne.  Rev.  iii.  81.  It  is  exaltation, 
then,  in  consequence  of  obedience  and  sufferings,  which  is  designated  by 
the  phrase  in  question.  See  an  excellent  dissertation  2>e  Jem  Chrieti  ad 
dextram.  Dei  sedenie,  by  the  venerable  Dr  Knapp  of  Halle  (tvp  i/  Ayiotg)^ 
in  Knappii  Scripta  varii  Arguments     Hal.  1884. 

EXCURSUS  V. 

Heb.  i.  5.     *Kyu  ittofMU  avrf  t/g  crari^y  xai  ayrhi  iifrou  /cm/  tis  u/or* 

A  DiFPicuLTT  still  remains,  in  regard  to  the  application  of  8  Sam.  viL  14 
to  Christ  In  the  very  same  verse  which  contains  the  quotation  made  by 
the  apostle,  Ib  contained  the  following  expression:  *'  If  he  commit  iniquity , 
I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and  with  the  stripes  of  the  chiU 
dren  of  men;"  i.  e.  I  will  inflict  such  punishment  as  men  receive  on  account 
of  transgression.  Can  it  well  be  said  respecting  the  Son  of  God,  ''If  he 
commit  iniquity,"  etc.?  Where  can  any  analogy  in  Scripture  be  found 
of  such  language  as  applied  to  him?  The  answer  must  be:  No  where. 
But  by  a  nearer  inspection  of  the  whole  prophecy,  and  by  comparing  it 
with  other  predictions  of  a  similar  nature,  perhaps  the  difficulty  presented 
may  be  diminished,  if  not  removed.  What  hinders  that  God  should 
promise  both  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  to  David,  in  consideration 
of  his  piety?  See  8  Sam.  vii..l — 13.  Why  could  he  not  promise  him 
that  he  should  have  successors  on  his  throne,  who  should,  like  other  men, 
fall  into  sin  and  be  chastened  for  it;  and  yet,  that  among  those  kings  who 
should  descend  from  him,  there  should  be  one  who  was  the  Son  of  God 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  who  was  destined  to  a  dignity — ^to  a  throne— -of  a 
most  exalted  nature?  Such  at  least  seems  to  be  the  exposition  by  the 
author  of  the  eighty-ninth  Psalm,  vs.  89 — 37. 

Compare  this  now  with  the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xii.  1 — 3. 
XV.  1 — S,  xvii.  1-— 8.  These  passages  certainly  contain  assurances,  that 
Abraham  should  have  a  literal  numerous  offspring,  and  tliatthey  should 
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inherit  the  land  of  Canaan;  see  Oen.  xv,  7 — 18.  Yet  they  also  contain 
assurances  of  a  seed  in  whom  all  nations  should  be  blessed,  Gal.  iii.  14 — 
17;  and  of  a  seed  who  should  be  the  heirs  of  Abraham's  faith,  i.  e.  resem- 
ble him  in  regard  to  faith  or  belief,  Gal.  iii.  6 — 8.  It  may  be  difficult 
for  us  to  ascertain,  in  some  cases,  where  the  temporal  promise  end^  and 
the  spiritual  one  begins,and  so  vice  versd;  because  both  are  couched,  as  usual, 
in  similar  language.  But  this  does  not  show  that  there  is  any  absurdity, 
or  any  improbability,  in  the  supposition  that  God  may  have  promised,  and 
that  he  has  promised,  blessings  both  spiritual  and  temporal  at  the  same 
time.  Did  he  not  engage  that  David  should  have  successors  on  his  earthly 
throne;  and  also  that  he  should  have  a  Son  who  would  sit  on  a  eptrituai 
throne,  and  have  a  kingdom  of  which  David's  own  was  but  a  mere, type? 
Luke  L  3d,  33.  Rom.  i.  3,  4.  Admitting  this,  our  difficulty  is  dim- 
inished,  if  not  removed.  The  "iniquity  committed"  is  predicated  of 
that  part  of  David's  seed  who  might  commit  it,  i.  e.  his  successors  on 
the  national  throne;  while  the  more  exalted  condition,  predicated  of  his 
successor,  belongs  to  him  to  whom  was  given  a  kingdom  over  aU^ 

If  you  say:  'Thus  interpreted,  the  prophecy  seems  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  general,  and  difficult  to  be  d^nitely  interpreted;'  the  answer  is: 
So  it  was  designed  to  be.  The  general  idea  only  was  intended  to  be  com. 
municated  of  some  future  most  distinguished  progeny  of  David.  Very 
much  of  our  difficulty  in  interpreting  most  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  arises  from  aiming  to  make  them  more  specific  and  d^ntiu 
than  they  were  originally  intended  to  be.  When  we  shall  have  thoroughly 
learned,  that ''  the  Law  made  nothing  perfect,"  we  shall  find  less  difficulty 
in  the  interpretation  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

EXCURSUS  VL 

« 

Heb.  i.  6.  Ko^  ^r^^xuviitfartttfay  aurf  finavn^  ayytK^t  SfoD. 

Althouor  nearly  all  the  commentators  on  our  epistle  admit  that  the  pas- 
sage is  actually  ouoted  by  the  apostle,  yet  the  difficulties  to  which  this 
opinion  is  exposea,  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

In  Deut  xxxiL  43  [Septuagint]  the  very  words  are  found  which  appear 
in  our  text  But,  1.  They  are  found  only  in  the  Septuagint  version;  the 
Hebrew  and  all  the  ancient  versions  omitting  them.  2.  The  copies  of  the 
Septuagint  itself  are  not  agreed  respecting  them.  The  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus  reads  v/oi  dfov  instead  of  tLyyikot  ^tw\  and  one  Codex  at  Oxford  omits 
the  whole  clause.  3.  The  subject  connected  with  this  command  to  the 
angels »  (if  we  admit  the  clause  in  the  Septuagint  to  be  a  part  of  the 
sacred  text,)  has  no  relation  to  the  Messiah.  The  context  celebrates  the 
victory  over  the  enemies  of  Israel,  which  God  will  achieve.  After  saying, 
that  ^'  his  arrows  should  be  drunk  with  blood,  and  that  his  sword  should 
devour  flesh  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  of  captives,  from  the  time 
when  he  begins  to  take  vengeance  on  the  enemy;"  the  Septuagint,  not  the 
Hebrew,  immediately  inserts,  %v^^m»0nn  ou^ctpoi  dftat  »vrf,  juii  s-^»i/»j}a«- 
rmap  aurf  Trmprtf  Ayythot  ^tov.  This,  in  the  place  where  it  stands,  must 
needs  mean:  *  Let  the  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  world  rejoice  in  the  vic- 
tory of  God  over  the  enemies  of  his  people,  and  let  them  pay  their  adora- 
tion to  him.'  But  the  Messiah  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  alluded  to,  any 
where  in  the  context;  much  less  described  as  being  introduced  into  the  world* 
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I  should  therafore  ^nk  it  verj  inprobiible,  if  the  apostle  meant  to  quote 
Scripture,  Uiat  he  meant  to  quote  this  Scripture,  on  the  present  occasion; 
for  we  have  no  knowledge,  unless  it  be  so  applied  in  our  text,  thst  the 
Jews  of  his  time  were  wont  to  apply  this  passage  to  the  Messiah.  Still, 
it  is  a  poBsibU  case,  (I  cannot  say  prcbabk^  that  he  quoted  the  words  of 
Deut  xxxiL  4S»  merely  as  fitted  to  express  the  idea  wnich  he  intended  to  • 
convey;  just  as  we  now  borrow  Scripture  lang^ge,  every  day,  to  convey 
our  own  ideas,  without  feeling  it  to  be  at  all  necessary  to  prove,  in  every 
case,  that  the  same  meaning  was  originally  conveyed  by  the  words  which 
we  employ  as  we  attach  to  them  in  our  discourse.  Sudi  a  use,  it  is  well 
known,  is  not  unfiequently  made  of  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  by 
the  writers  of  the  New;  and  such  a  one,  Storr  maintains,  is  here  made  by 
the  apostle  of  the  words  of  the  Septuagint  in  Deut  xxxii.  43. 

The  probability,  all  things  considered,  seems  plaioly  to  be  in  favour  of 
a  quotation  from  Ps.  xcvii.  7  (Septuagint  xcvi.  7) ;  where  the  Septuagint 
has  w^xufitnamrt  aur^  vaitrti  AyyiXoi  mvrw,  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
DV1^>rt3,  ^y'*V7<nitfrTt  wcrMp  him  all  ge  Elohim.     Here  «i^ov.  in  the 

Septuagint  stands  after  ityyfXe/,  but  in  Heb.  L  6,  it  is  dtw^  and  mi/  in  our 

auotatkm  is  wanting  in  the  Septuagint  Still  any  one  who  has  compared 
^e  quotations  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old,  either  with  the  He- 
brew  or  Septuagint,  must  have  seen  that  very  few  of  them  are  verbatim. 
The  variation  here  of  the  quotation  from  the  original,  is  so  small,  and  so 
entirely  unconcerned  with  the  sense  of  the  passage,  that  the  discrepancy 
will  not  be  any  hinderance  at  all  to  the  supposition  that  Ps.  xcvii.  7  may 
have  been  quoted. 

It  is  certainly  a  possible  case,  that  this  psalm  celebrates  the  introduction 
of  the  Messiah  to  his  Mediatorial  throne.  His  empire  was  to  destroy 
idolatry,  and  fill  the  hearts  of  the  righteous  with  gladness,  Ps.  xcviL  11, 
19.  The  Jews,  as  Kimchi  asserts,  were  wont  to  apply  all  the  psalms, 
from  Ps.  xciii.  to  Ps.  ci.,  to  the  Messiah.  If  such  an  explanation  was 
current  in  the  time  of  Paul,  as  seems  probable,  it  would  give  additional 
force  to  the  appeal  here  made.  And  even  if  Paul  himself  did  not  regard 
Ps.  xcvii.  as  original^  designed  to  be  alpplied  to  the  Messiah,  he  might 
still  use  the  words  of  it  as  descriptive  of  iacts  which  took  place  at  the  time 
of  the  Saviour  s  exaltation.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  xcvii  podm 
which  forbids  our  referring  it  to  the  regal  imauguraHon  of  the  Messiah; 
and  so  long  as  we  know  that  the  Jews  did  refer  it  to  him,  and  that  the 
apostle  hasliere  referred  it  to  his  introduction  into  the  •inwfUmsh  this  is  soffi- 
Cient  to  satisfy  us  that  it  should  be  so  construed. 

One  question,  however,  still  remains.  How  could  the  Seventy,  and 
Paul  after  them,  translate  D^rixM  as  meaning  angels  f     It  is  admitted,  that 

the  great  body-  of  lexicog^phers  and  critics,  in  recent  times,  have  rejected 
the  sense  of  the  word  here  given.  But  usage,  after  all,  pleads  in  favour  of 
it  ^The  Septuagint  render  W,  God,  by  dyy^oe,  in  Job  xx.  15;  and 
DVl^M  by  iKyyiXM,  in  Ps.  viii.  6,  and  so  the  Chaldee  Targum  here;  xcvii. 

7  ^xcvi.  7).  cxxxviL  1  (cxxxviii.  l).  Paul  follows  them,  by  quoting  Ps. 
viii.  6,  in  Heb.  iL  7;  and  also  by  quoting  Ps.  xcvii.  8,  in  the  verse  before 
us,  i.  e.  if  we  concede  that  he  does  actually  quote  it  Is  not  this  sufficient 
evidence  thattliere  was  an  usus  hquendi  among  the  Jews,  which  applied 
the  word  D^HtM  occasionally  to  desiirnate  angels  f     It  is  admitted  that 
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kings  and  magistrates  are  called  Eiohim,  because  of  their  rank  or  dignity. 
Is  there  any^ing  improbable  in  the  supposition,  that  angels  may  be  also 
called  U7X9Hi  who  at  present  are  eleyated  above  men, Heb.  ii.  7  ?  Facts,  and 

not  suppositions,  are  evidences  of  the  tuus  hquendi  of  the  Jewish  writers. 
Accordingly  our  most  recent  and  distinguished  lexicons  acknowledge  the 

sense  of  Cm^K  here  advocated;  see  Gesenii  Thesaurus  on  PrtW,  who, 

•  v.  "    T* 

though  himself  inclined  to  doubt  or  reject  this  sense  of  the  word,  still  prof- 
fers satisfactory  evidence  that  no  violence  is  done  to  the  laws  of  interpreta- 
tion,  when  such  a  rendering  is  given. 

EXCURSUS  VII. 

Heb.  i.  11)  12.      SD  xar  a^eb;,  x^^it,  r^v  yr^^t  idt/MOJucai,  xai  tgya  rw 
X^igwf  <fov  thh  oi  ou^avo/.     Al/roi  A^oXovvrou,  (Tu  Sk  diafitvtTi'  xai  ^oLvng  i)g 

tfoyror  nit  ^  6  avrhg  tJ,  xai  rA  irfi  <rou  cux  i xXf/>{/ou0'/. 

In  regard  to  the  body  of  the  psalm  (Ps.  cii.)  from  which  this  whole  quota- 
tion is  taken,  the  majority  of  the  late  critics  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  it 
does  not  primarify  relate  to  the  Messiah,  but  to  Jehovah  absolutely  con- 
sidered. It  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  those  psalms,  the  internal  evidence  of 
which  does  not  so  clearly  and  definitely  determine  the  application  of  the 
whole  composition,  as  does  that  of  many  others.  Thus  much  also  seems 
to  be  clear,  viz.,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  psalm  which  JMneb  the 
application  of  it  to  the  Messiah.  Nay,  there  are  several  passages  in  it, 
which  apply  to  him  in  a  more  apposite  way  than  to  any  other  personage. 
If  we  suppose  the  complaint,  vs.  I — 11,  to  be  that  of  the  church  previously 
to  the  appearance  of  its  Redeemer,  then  does  the  sequel  agree  with  the 
promised  redemption.  In  particular,  verses  15,  18,  20,  29,  describe  the 
propagation  and  prosperity  of  true  religion  among  the  heathen.  But 
when  was  such  a  diffusion  of  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of  God  to 
take  place?  Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  or  under  the  Christian  ? 
Surely  under  the  latter  only.  Compare  too  vr.  20  with  Isaiah  Ixi.  1 ,  which 
the  Saviour  applies  to  himself,  Luke  iv.  17 — ^21.  Verses  23,  24  of  Ps. 
cii.  renew  the  complaint  of  the  churoh;  and  vs.  25—28  contain  the  answer, 
viz.,  that  the  Redeemer  is  the  Creator  and  is  immutable,  and  that  the 
church  shall  be  continued,  and  a  godly  seed  be  permanent.  So  I  am 
inclined  to  explain  the  whole  psalm;  and  so,  at  any  rate,  the  writer  of 
our  epistle  seems  to  have  understood  it.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  that 
forbids  such  an  explanation,  when  it  is  once  admitted  that  the  Messiah 
was  at  all  the  subject  of  prediction  in  ancient  times,  and  that  some  of  the 
psalms  do  actually  contain  such  predictions. 

But  if  any  one  prefers  construing  psalm  cii.  as  applicable  merely  to 
Jehovah,  absolutely  considered,  then  there  is  no  serious  difficulty  with 
respect  to  our  quotation.  The  application  of  the  same  words  to  the  Son 
of  God,  which  were  originally  spoken  respecting  Jehovah,  is  equivalent 
to  sa]ring:  'What  was  affirmea  by  the  Psalmist  of  Jehovah,  may  be  as  truly 
affirmed  of  the  Son.'  As  the  .writer  applies  the  words  in  this  manner,  it 
shows  that  he  considered  those  whom  he  addressed  as  being  accustomed 
to  make  such  an  application  of  them,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  admit 
it;  otherwise  he  could  not  have  expected  the  argument  to  be  acknowledged 
by  them  as  a  forcible  one. 
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Admitting  now  that  the  apostle  has  correctly  applied  this  passage  to 
the  jS^h,  either  in  the  former  or  the  latter  method,  and  one  uf  these  mast 
surely  be  admitted,  then  it  follows  that  the  Son  possesses  a  nature  iml^ 
dimne.     The  act  of  creation  is  the  highest  evidence  of  such  a  nature,  that 
is  offered  or  can  be  ofi'ered  to  our  minds;  and  the  sacred  writers  appeal  to 
it  as  such;  see  Rom.  i.  SO;  Psal.  xix.  1;  Acts  xiv.  15;  Isa.  xl.  25,  26; 
xlii.  5 — 8;  xliii.  15;  xliv.  24;  xlv.  18;  xlvi.  9;  xlviiL  12, 13.     It  is  plain 
that  the  force  of  the  proof  in  question  is  not  altered,  whether  you  suppose 
the  102d  psalm  originaHy  to  relate  to  the  Messiah  or  not     If  it  originally 
related  to  him,  then  the  application  is  clear  and  unembarrassed.     If  it 
originally  related  to  Jehovah  simply  considered,  then  the  apostle  asserts 
here,  that  what  was  said  of  Jehovah  may  also  be  applied  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  Son.     Consequently,  the  weight  of  the  argument  is  the 
same  in  either  case,  as  it  respects  the  divine  nature  of  Christ.     Either 
would  show  the  opinion  of  the  writer  to  be,  that  the  Son  is  eternal  and 
also  the  Creator  of  the  universe;  of  course,  that  he  is  exalted  beyond  ali 
measure  above  the  angels,  and  is  truly  divine.     For  as  the  same  writer 
says:  He  who  made  aU  things,  is  God,  Heb.  iii.  4. 

We  may  observe,  too,  that  this  last  argument  is  the  climax  of  the 
whole,  and  completes  the  proof  which  the  apostle  adduces  to  show  the 
exalted  dignity  of  the  Son.  He  had  intimated  the  same  sentiment  at  the 
commencement  of  his  epistle,  v.  2;  but  here  he  brings  out  into  full  light, 
the  nature  of  his  views  respecting  this  subject.  Whatever,  then,  may  be 
the  economy  according  to  which  God  made  ali  things  by  his  Son,  it  is  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  exclude  supreme  creatorship  and  eternal  existence 
as  belonging  to  the  Son;  both  of  which  are  asserted  to  belong  to  him  by 
the  passage  new  before  us. 

EXCURSUS  VIII. 

Heb.  ii.  2.    £/'  ya^  6  di'  dyysXup  XaXij^f/V  X^o(. 

Thbrk  are  two  methods  of  explaining  this.  1.  The  apostle  here  speaks 
merely  in  the  way  of  accommodation  to  th^Jewish  mode  of  representing 
this  subject.  The  Jews  attributed  the  giving  of  the  law  to  angels,  as 
mediators  or  intemuncii  between  Jehovah  and  them;  and  they  were  ac 
customed  to  make  high  claims  on  this  account,  with  respect  to  the  dignity 
and  superior  excellency  of  their  law.  The  apostle  here  adverts  to  their 
views  of  this  subject;  and  what  he  says  amounts  to  this:  '  If  every  trans- 
gression  of  the  law  which  you  regard  as  given  by  the  mediation  of  angels, 
was  punished,'  etc.  In  like  manner  the  same  apostle  says  to  the  Galatians: 
'*  Who  hath  bewitched  you?"  without  intending  to  teach  us  that  he  be- 
lieved in  the  power  of  witchcraft.  And  so  our  Saviour  may  have  spoken 
to  the  Jews,  of  the  unclean  spirit  that  goes  out  of  a  man  and  walks 
through  dry  [desert]  places,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none,  but  afterwards 
it  returns  with  seven  other  spirits  and  repossesses  the  same  man.  Matt 
xii.  43,  without  intending  to  teach  us,  that  impure  spirits  actually  wander 
about  in  deserts;  although  I  doubt  this  exegesis.  We  are  not,  then, 
absolutely  obliged  to  understand  the  apostle  as  meaning  any  thing  more 
by  the  expression  in  question,  than  a  reference  to  the  Jewish  mode  of 
speaking  and  thinking  relative  to  the  subject  of  angel^     But, 

2.  Another  mode  of  explanation  is,  that  the  phrase  contaijis  a  concession 
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on  the  part  of  the  writer,  of  what  was  viewed  6y  Aim  to  be  matter  of  fact. 
This  view  I  feel  constrained  to  adopt,  by  a  comparison  of  similar  passages. 
In  Acts  vii.  63,  Stephen  says  to  the  Jews:  *'  Ve  have  received  the  law 
i/(  Ziuretydf  »yyi>M»^  by  the  eUsposition  [order,  arrangement]  of  angels;" 
and  Paul,  speaking  of  the  law,  in  Ga^  iii.  19,  says  that  it  was  haTuytlg 
1/  »yyi7iMp,  arranged,  [disposed,  proposed]  by  angels. 

But  here  a  difficulty  is  urged  God  himself  proclaimed  the  law  to  the 
Israelites,  Exod.  xx.  1,  19,  39;  Deut  v.  4.  How  then  can  the  law  be 
said  to  be  XetXuMg  li  dyyk>M»}  Different  ways  of  avoiding  and  answering 
this  difficulty,  have  been  adopted.  Some  have  denied  that  o  A»yof  here 
means  the  law;  and  they  interpret  it  as  referring  to  the  different  messages, 
which  in  the  Old  Testament  are  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  angels. 
Others  have  made  a  distinction  between  what  was  said  directly  to  Moses 
by  God  himself,  and  what  was  promulgated  [Iteiratytff,  tig  Ismrayds'},  as 
they  say,  to  the  people  at  large  by  angels.  That  the  law  of  Moses  how. 
ever  is  meant,  is  plain  from  a  comparison  of  Heb.  x.  38,  39,  and  xii.  35; 
as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  comparison  here  proposed  between  the 
old  dispensation  and  the  new  one.  And  that  the  tenuous  distinction 
made  in  the  isecond  case,  is  unnecessary,  every  one  who  reflects  well  on 
the  usus  hquendi  of  Scripture  will  concede.  God  is  very  often  said  to  do 
that,  which  instruments  under  his  direction  or  under  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  his  providence  accomplish.  This  idiom  phx:eeds  so  far,  that 
even  evil  is  ascribed  to  him  in  this  way  by  one  phrase,  which  another 
passage  shows  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  an  inferior  agent.  E.  ff.  in 
3  Sam.  xxiv.  7,  it  is  said  of  Jehovah,  ilD^  he  moved  [or  excited]  David, 

to  go  and  number  Israel;  which  crime  was  followed  by  tremendous  pun- 
ishment    Yet  in  Chron.  xxi.  1,  it  is  said  of  Satan j  DD^  he  moved  David 

to  go  and  number  Israel.  So  it  is  repeatedly  said  of  Pharoah,  that  he 
hardened  his  own  heart,  and  that  lAe  Lord  hardened  his  heart,  in  Ex.  iv. — 
X.  So,  according  to  the  prophet,  Jehovah  smites  the  confederate  Syrians 
and  Israelites,  Isa.  vii.-^ix;  so  in  other  passages,  Jehovah  is  represented 
as  smiting  the  nations  of  Judah,  of  Assyria,  of  Babylonia,  of  Egypt,  of 
Tyre,  of  Moab,  etc.  Yet  in  all  these  cases,  instruments  were  employed. 
Solomon  built  the  temple;  but  he  did  not  hew  and  lay  the  stones  with  his 
own  hands,  nor  carve  the  goodly  architecture.  Nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous  then  in  most  cases,  than  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  because 
the  Scripture  asserts  some  particular  thing  to  have  been  done  by  God, 
therefore  he  did  it  immediately,  i.  e.  so  that  no  instruments  were  employed 
by  him.  How  much  difficulty  and  contradiction,  as  well  in  theology  as 
in  interpretation,  has  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  produced !  In  interpreting 
the  principles  of  human  laws,  we  say:  Qui  facit  per  alium,facit  per  se. 
Does  not  common  sense  approve  of  thi^,  as  applied  to  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures?  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  tly  sacred  writers 
have  expressed  themselves  in  a  manner  which  recognizes  this  principle. 

If  then  we  are  pressed  with  the  literal  explanation  of  o  )/  dyyi>.mp  Xoyof, 
and  any  one  insists  that  this  can  mean  no  less  than  that  angels  uttered 
audible  sounds  when  the  law  was  given;  all  this  may  be  conceded,  and 
still  no  contradiction  be  found  in  the  representations  of  Scripture  when  its 
usus  ioquendi  is  well  understood.  Ood  did  that,  which  the  angels  performed 
by  his  direction. 

Yet  such  a  literal  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  hardly  to  be  insisted 
on.     Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  53,  and  Paul  in  Gal.  iii.  19,  assert  only  that 
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the  law  was  Itaraytlt )/  dyyikttp;  which  well  conveys  the  general  mean- 
ing  to  be  attached  to  an  expression  of  thi^  nature,  viz.,  *the  angels  were 
nUnittering  spirits,  or  assisted  at  the  giving  of  the  law.'  Such  was  the 
Jewish  tradition  in  the  apostolic  age.  Josephus  says:  ''  Our  best  maxims 
and  most  excellent  laws  we  have  learned  of  Crod,  h*  Ayykkuw"  Archaeol. 
XV.  5.  3.  Philo  (Lib.  de  Decalogo)  states,  that  "  there  were  present  at 
the  giving  of  the  law,  voices  visible,  animated,  and  splendid,  flames  of 
fire,  xirftr^MTtf,  trumpets,  and  divine  men  running  hither  and  thither 
to  publish  the.  law."  Vet  in  another  place  he  states,  that  *'  God  only 
spake  the  law  to  Moses;"  which  however,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  the  former  representation. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  a  passage  in  Deut  xxxiii.  9,  respecting 
the  legislation  at  Sinai,  which  seems  to  refer  to  the  fact  designed  to  be 
stated  in  our  text.  "  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  rose  up  from  Seir 
unto  them  [the  children  of  Israel];  he  shined  from  mount  Paran,  and  he 
came  with  holy  myriads  y  lt^*1p  il^^*}D."     By  the  holy  myriads  here  men- 

tioned,  what  can  be  meant  except  die  angels!  Moreover  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  18 
it  is  said:  "  The  chariots  of  God  are  myriads,  thousands  repeated;  the 
Lord  is  in  the  midst  of  them,  as  on  Sinai,  as  in  his  sanctuary."  Does 
not  this  evidently  recognize  the  fact,  that  when  God  made  his  appearance 
on  Sinai,  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
angels?  So  then,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  agree,  in  representing 
the  angels  as  present  when  the  law  was  given,  and  as  being  ministering 
spirits  on  that  occasion. 

That  the  Jews,  and  a  multitude  of  Christians  after  them,  have  carried 
speculation  to  a  repulsive  length  on  the  subject  of  angeHc  ministration  at 
the  giving  of  thd  law,  does  not  disprove  the  fact  itself;  much  less  are 
their  extravagancies  to  be  imputed  to  the  writer  of  our  epistle.  While 
some  have  maintained  that  the  angels  made  circuits  round  the  camp  of 
the  Hebrews;  others,  that  they  excited  the  thunders,  and  lightnings,  and 
tempest;  some  that  Uiey  blew  the  trumpets;  others  that  they  caused  the 
quaking  of  the  earth;  some  that  they  delivered  the  tables  of  the  law  to 
Moses;  others  that  they  uttered  audibly  the  words  of  the  law;  and  others 
still  that  they  were  mere  spectators  of  the  awful  scene;  we  may  stand 
aloof  from  being  thus  wise  above  what  is  written,  and  content  ourselves 
simply  with  what  our  author  teaches  us,  and  what  the  Scriptures 
confirm,  viz.,  that  angels  did  assist  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  or  were  in 
some  way  employed  as  ministering  spirits  by  Jehovah,  on  the  occasion 
of  itB  being  promulgated.  This  is  all  that  the  text  can  well  be  interpreted 
as  meaning,  and  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  argument  of  the  apostle. 

EXCURSUS  IX. 

Heb.  ii.  6 — ^8.  l^fLa^gart  di  ^u  W«,  T^yw,  T/  tarn  £v^^ai4n»^y  Srt 
fiUfji,vritfxfi  uhrov'  ^  vihi  av^^inu,  Sri  tTiexsvrfi  aMv ;  'UXArrotaag  atfHv 
P^a'xjj  ri  fTOji'  &yyi\ovsr  dS^fi  xa!  rt/Ap  icnpdmeai  ahrU  \xa)  xariarr^so^ 
ahrhv  M  ra  ^ya  ruv  ^u^oiv  fsw"]  vdwa  iKriro^a^  iKtoxdcru  rw  Todonr  aOmou. 

Thus  far  the  quotation  from  Ps.  viii.  But  how,  it  is  asked,  can  this  apply 
to  Christ  in  particular,  when  the  author  of  this  psalm  evidently  speaks  of 
human  nature  or  man  in  general?  Many  of  the  later  commentators 
reply  to  this  question,  by  conceding  that  the  apostle  uses  the  words  of  tlie 
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psalm  only  in  an  accommodaUd  sense,  in  order  to  express  his  own  views 
of  the  superiority  of  Christ's  human  nature.  But  this  answer  does  not 
meet  all  the  demands  of  the  case.  It  is  evident  that  the  writer  appeals 
to  Scripture  authority  here,  in  support  of  the  proposition  which  he  had 
advanced,  viz.,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
angels.  If  now  the  passage  contains  nothing  more  than  an  assertion  of 
that  dignity  which  is  common  to  all  men,  how  would  this  tend  to  convince 
those  to  whom  he  wrote,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  angels? 

It  is  difficult  then  to  avoid  the  supposition,  that  the  viii.  psalm  was 
referred  to  the  Messiah  by  those  whom  the  apostle  addressed.  Was  it 
rightly  referred  to  him  as  being  prophetic  of  him,  or  not?  Many  com- 
mentators answer  in  the  negative.  But  is  there  not  reason  to  adhere  to 
the  more  ancient  method  of  interpretation  ?  Let  the  reader  now  peruse 
8  Sam.  vii.  through,  and  then  direct  his  attention  to  vs.  17 — 39,  in  par- 
ticular  to  vs.  18,  19,  96,  89,  compared  with  the  prophetic  declarations  of 
Nathan  in  vs.  18 — 16.  Does  not  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  David 
appears  to  have  been  on  this  occasion,  correspond  well  with  that  described 
in  Ps.  viii.  5?  Suppose  now  that  David,  in  surveying  the  works  of 
creation,  is  in  the  first  place  deeply  impressed  with  his  own  insignificance 
in  a  comparative  point  of  view;  and  then,  in  the  next  place,  revolves  in 
his  mind  the  promises  made  to  him  as  recorded  in  8  Sam.  vii.  His  mind 
is  naturally  led  to  dwell  on  the  distinguished  goodness  of  God,  in  exalting 
a  creature  so  insignificant  as  himself  to  honour  so  great  as  the  prophet 
had  promised  him.  Among  his  posterity  was  to  be  one  who  should  be 
the  Son  of  God,  and  on  whom  universal  empire  should  be  conferred,  8 
Sam.  vii.  18 — 16,  compared  with  vs.  8,  11.  In  view  of  such  honours, 
how  natural  would  be  the  expressions  of  Ps.  viii.  6 — 10 !  In  the  person 
of  this  illustrious  descendant  whom  Nathan  had  promised  to  him,  he  could 
see,  with  a  prophetic  eye,  that  the  human  nature  would  be  exalted  to 
universal  dominion.  No  created  thing  was  to  be  excepted  from  this 
dominion.  As  to  the  particulars  enumerated  in  Ps.  viii  8,  9,  they  are 
plainly  borrowed  from  Gen.  L  86  seq.  and  indicate  nothine[  more  than  the 
univereaHty  of  dominion.  They  amount  to  sajdne:  '  The  dominion  orie;i. 
nally  assigned  to  man  over  the  creation  around  him,  and  abridged  by  his 
fall,  is  to  be  octuaUy  conferred  on  human  nature:  and  this  too  in  a  still 
higher  sense,  inasmuch  as  all  things  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  Messiah.' 
In  other  words,  not  only  is  man  to  have  such  dominion  as  by  his  original 
creation  he  was  designed  to  have,  viz.,  over  beasts  and  fowls  and  fishes, 
but  nothing  in  this  case  is  to  be  excepted.  With  such  views  as  these 
might  not  the  royal  Psalmist  well  add,  '*  How  excellent  is  thy  name  in 
all  the  earth !" 

Who  now  that  admits  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  have  at  all  existed,  can 
deny  that  David  might  have  such  a  view  of  his  future  Son?  Nay,  con- 
sidering  the  use  which  the  apostle  has  made  of  the  passage  in  question,  is 
not  this  explanation  of  the  psalm  a  probabU  one? 

I  am  disposed  then  to  believe  that  the  course  of  thought,  in  David's 
mind,  was  something  like  the  following:  '  Lord,  how  insignificant  am  I, 
compared  with  the  glorious  works  which  the  heavens  display !  Yet  thou 
hast  magnified  thy  goodness  toward  me  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Thou 
hast  not  only  formed  me  in  thine  image,  and  bestowed  many  blessings 
upon  me,  but  promised  me  a  Son,  on  whom  distinguished  glory  and 
ttmvereal  empire  shall  be  conferred.  Can  it  be  that  human  nature  will  be 
thus  exalted?     Adored  be  thy  name  through  all  the  earth !' 
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What  is  there  now  in  all  this,  which  is  any  more  improbahle  than  any 
other  prophetic  declaration  respecting  a  future  Saviour  and  Lord  of  the 
world  ? 

But  if  any  one  refuses  to  adroit  these  views,  there  is  still  a  sense  in 
which  all  the  saints  are,  through  Christ,  to  be  exalted  above  angels,  and 
to  have  a  participation  in  the  dominion  of  the  world.  They  are,  as  being 
united  with  the  Messiah,  and  as  being  his  brethren,  Heb.  ii.  11,  to  jud^e, 
i.  e.  rule  [t05It^»  «^/*f/*]  the  world,  1  Cor.  vi.  S;  to  rule  over  the  angels,  1 

Cor.  vi.  3;  to  have  power  over  the  nations  and  rule  them.  Rev.  ii.  S6,  27; 
to  sit  with  the  Redeemer  on  his  throne.  Rev.  iii.  SI;  they  are  made  kings 
and  priests  unto  God,  and  reign  over  the  earth,  Rev.  v.  10.  All  thia 
however  is  plainly  spoken  in  a  qualified  sense;  and  such  privileges  are 
bestowed  upon  them  only  by  virtue  of  their  union  with  Christ,  to  whom 
supreme  dominion  belongs.  In  like  manner  we  say:  '  The  Romans  held 
the  empire  of  the  world;  attributing  to  the  nation  what  properly  belonged 
to  their  prince. 

Human  nature  then  in  the  persons  of  the  saints,  in  a  special  manner  of 
course  in  the  person  of  their  head  or  leader,  is  exalted  to  a  state  of  pre- 
cedence above  the  angels,  to  a  state  of  universal  dominion.  Consequently , 
that  Christ  possessed  a  nature  which  was  human,  did  not  make  him  in> 
ferior  to  the  angels,  but,  since  this  nature  was  to  be  thus  exalted,  superior 
to  them.     And  thus  the  Psalmist  declared  it  should  be. 

If  the  whole  passage  be  understood  as  limited  principally  to  Christ,  or 
as  extending  to  the  saints  also,  the  point  which  the  apostle  aims  to  prove 
is  established.  But  it  is  only  by  understanding  the  passage  according 
to  the  first  method  of  interpreting  it,  that  we  can  well  apply,  in.i^s  fuU 
force,  the  sequel  of  the  apostle's  remarks.  Indeed,  what  can  W  more 
evident,  than  that  since  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  universal  dominion 
even  over  all  the  animal  creation,  has  never  been  actually  possessed  by 
man  ?  Christ  only  has  it  in  its  full  sense ;  and  in  him  only  have  the  words 
of  Ps.  viii.  had  a  v>iii^{s  in  all  the  extent  of  their  meaning.  When  we 
once  admit  that  prophetic  anticipations  of  Christ  were  not  only  possible 
but  matters  of  facty  is  there  any  thing  which  creates  a  serious  difficulty 
in  supposing  them  to  have  been  actually  entertained  by  David  in  respect 
to  Christ,  and  to  have  been  uttered  in  the  Psalm  just  mentioned  ? 

EXCURSUS  X. 

Heb.  ii.  13.      Kai  vdiKif,  *Ey^  i<fo/JMi  ^nrot^^g  sr  avrtp*  xoU  vdXiV,  'id^d 

iyoj,  Ko,}  rd  vaibia  d  /mi  iduxiv  6  ^t6g. 

But  how  does  the  passage  quoted  relate  to  the  Messiah?  In  Is.  viiL  17, 
18,  the  subject  spoken  of  is  the  prophet  himself,  who  declares  that  he  will 
keep  himself  in  the  attitude  of  constant  waiting,  i.  e.  in  expectation  that 
the  prophecies  which  he  had  just  been  uttering  would  be  fulfilled;  and 
he  appeals  to  the  children,  to  which  had  been  given  symbolical  names, 
and  which  God  had  given  to  him  as  pledges  that  these  prophecies  would  be 
fulfilled.  1 1  would  seem  then  at  first  view,  that  our  author  had  accommodated 
this  passage,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  views  of  the  subject 
before  him.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  however,  that  when  our  epistle 
was  written,  the  Jews  in  general  construed  a  part  of  the  chapter  of  Is.tiah  in 
ucstion  as  having  respect  to  the  Messiah.     Thus  Paul,  in  Rom.  ix.  S8,  33, 
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seems  plainly  to  refer  to  Is.  viii.  14,  as  the  source  of  a  part  of  his  quotation; 

and  this  passage  he  treats  as  applicable  to  Christ.     In  a  similar  way,  also, 

the  passage  under  consideration,  with  the  clause  that  follows,  appears  to 

be  treated.     Indeed,  unless  the  persons  to  whom  Paul  wrote  would  readily 

refer  the  passage  quoted  to  the  Messiah,  it  is  difficult  to  perceiye  how  the 

quotation,  in  the  shape  with  which  it  is  here  introduced,  would  present 

any  argument  to  them  in  favour  of  the  position  that  men  are  the  brethren 

of  the  Messiah.     But  still  the  mode  of  reasoning,  it  must  be  owned,  seems 

to  be  arffwnentum  ad  kaminemy  or  argumentum  ex  concessiSy  rather  thati  from 

[  the  real  nature   of  things,  considered  independently  of  the  opinions  of 

[  those  to  whom  our  author  wrote.     Critics,  in  modem  times,  have  felt  a 

difficulty  in  considering  this   species  of  argument  as  admissible  by  a 

sacred  writer.     The  Christian  fathers,  however,  had  no  difficulties  of  this 

I  sort;  most  of  them  freely  admitted  it  * 

The  majority  of  Protestant  critics  have  considered  the  passage  of  Isaiah 
now  in  question,  as  actually  spoken  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah.  This 
they  have  done,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  admitting  an  argumen- 
turn  ez  .  '^^icessis;  which  has  been  regarded  by  them  as  incongruous  with 
the  character  of  an  inspired  writer.  But  in  avoiding  one  difficulty,  they 
have  fallen  upon  another  equally  great;  for  all  the  laws  of  exegesis,  which 
bid  us  to  connect  text  with  context,  and  to  interpret  a  writer  so  as  to 
make  him  speak  connectedly  and  directly  to  his  purpose,  are  put  at  defi- 
ance, when  we  interpret  the  words  of  Is.  viii.  17,  18,  as  or^iVui%  having 
been  spoken  with  direct  and  primary  reference  to  the  Messiah,  or  in  his 
person.  To  admit  such  a  violation,  would  be  a  more  serious  evil  than  to 
concede,  with  nearly  all  antiquity,  that  the  apostles  did  sometimes  employ 
the  argumentum  ex  concessis,  as  in  the  case  above  stated. 

One  may  liken  this  to  tha(  of  a  missionary  in  Hindoostan,  who,  design- 
ing to  show  the  possibility  and  probability  that  God  might  manifest  him- 
self  in  the  flesh,  should  appeal,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  for  the  sake 
of  silencing  objectors,  to  tne  Shasters,  which  inculcate  the  doctrine  that 
Vishnu  became  incarnate.  Would  such  an  appeal  be  moraiiy  wrong? 
And  if  not,  then  it  may  be  asked:  Might  not  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  make  use  of  th&  views  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  respect- 
ing a  particular  passage  of  Scripture,  although  those  views  might  not 
have  been  exegetically  well  grounded,  in  order  to  confirm  them  in  the  be- 
lief of  a  truth  that  was  well  grounded,  and  which  he  knew  to  be  certain 
by  revelation,  or  by  other  Scriptures  which  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  it? 
However  one  might  decide  this  case  by  reasoning  a  priori,  most  men 
practically  admit  such  methods  of  persuasion,  and  in  other  things  are  very 
ready  to  justify  them.  Whether  we  are  willing,  however,  or  unwilling 
to  admit  the  fact  presented  before  us,  can  surely  never  alter  tlie  fact  it- 
self. Thus  much  we  may  truly  say,  viz.,  that  those  modes  of  explana 
tion,  which,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  difficulty,  set  afloat  all  the  fixed  prin- 
ciples and  fundamental  taws  of  interpretation,  cannot  be  admitted  without 
the  greatest  possible  danger  to  the  Scriptures;  yet,  without  the  admission 
of  such  principles,  the  words  of  the  passage  in  question  do  not  appear 
susceptible  of  being  construed  as  originally  and  primarily  having  had  a 
direct  reference  to  the-  Messiah. 

After  all,  however,' this  view  of  the  subject  applies  merely  to  the  simple 
interpretation  of  the  original  worde  of  Is.  viii.,  but  not  to  the  typical  design 
which  may  have  been  attached  to  the  ihinge  or  facts  there  related.  \Ve 
know  that  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  birth  of  a  child  to  be  called  Im- 
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manuel,  who  was  to  spring  from  a  virgin. is  predicted ^vii.  li;  which  birtL 
was  to  be  a  proof  to  Ahaz,  that  within  some  three  years,  compare  vr.  14 
with  15,  16,  the  land  of  Judah  should  be  delivered  from  the  confederate 
kings  of  Israel  and  Sjrria  who  had  invaded  it  OriginaX^  and  UUraify 
this  seems  applicable  only  to  the  birth  of  a  child  within  that  period  of 
three  years;  for  how  could  the  birth  of  Jesus,  which  happened  742  years 
afterwards,  be  a  sign  (Jl^N)  to  Ahaz,  that  uritkim  ^iree  yean  his  kingdom 
was  to  be  freed  from  his  enemies?  Such  a  child,  it  would  seem,  waa 
bom  at  that  period;  for  in  chapter  viii,  8,  10,  he  is  twice  referred  to  as  if 
then  present,  or  at  least  then  living.  In  vr.  10,  our  English  version  has 
translated  the  proper  name  7M1^]9y»  and  thus  obscured  the  form  of  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew.  Yet  in  Matt.  i.  83,  the  passage  in  Is.  vii.  14  appears  to 
be  cited,  as  containing  a  prophecy  relative  to  the  Saviour's  being  con- 
ceived in  the  womb  of  the  virgin  Mary.  In  what  way  then  must  we  ex- 
plain this?  How  was  it  a  ir-hn^is  of  Is.  viL  14?  To  these  questions 
two  answers  may  be  given.  Ist,  It  may  have  been  a  xX<f«»if,  in  the 
same  sense  as  Christ's  being  called  out  of  Egypt,  Matt  ii  15,  was  a 
ff-x^^Aw/fof  Hosea  xi.  1,  i.  e.  the  event,  which  happened  in  later  times, 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  one  which  happened  in  earlier  times;  the 
later  event  too  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  words  of  Scripture,  applied 
to  characterize  the  early  event,  might  be  applied  with  a  v'ki^tif  L  e. 
with  more  completeness^  with  more  force,  more  propriety,  more  energy,  to 
the  later  event  than  to  the  earlier  one.  Just  so  the  application  of  a  pas- 
sage  in  the  Old  Testament  is  made  to  the  slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Beth- 
lehem,  in  Matt  ii.  17,  IB,  compare  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  In  the  same  man- 
ner many  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  be  construed,  which 
refer  in  a  similar  way  to  the  Old  Testament 

But  if  this  answer  be  unsatisfactory,  it  may  be  added,  3nd,  That  some 
of  the  extraordinary  events  themselves,  related  in  Is.  vii.  and  viii.,  may 
have  been  designed  by  God,  and  probably  were  designed  by  him,  to  be 
typical  or  symbolical  of  a  future  spiritual  salvation  and  Saviour.  Why 
is  this  any  more  impossible  or  improbable,  than  that  there  were  other  types 
and  symbols,  under  the  ancient  dispensation,  of  things  which  were  to  exist 
under  the  new  one  ?  The  Immanuel  then  bom  in  an  extraordinary  way, 
and  then  by  his  birth  and  name  a  pledge  of  temporal  deliverance  to  Judah 
from  their  enemies,  might  well  be  a  symbol  of  him  who  was  to  save  his 
people  from  all  their  spiritual  enemies,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  re- 
demption;  whose  name  also  was  truly,  in  a  much  higher  sense,  /K^Dt^t 

.  God  with  us.  If  so,  then  the  prophet  with  his  symbolical  children^ Is. 
viL  18,  giving  assurance  of  temporal  deliverance,  may  have  acted  a  part 
that  was  symbolical  of  a  future  prophet  who  would  proclaim  spiriimal 
deliverance.  In  all  this,  there  certainly  is  nothing  impossible.  The  laws 
of  exegesis  are  not  infringed  by  such  a  supposition.  The  toords  of  the 
prophet  have  but  one  simple  original  meaning.  They  apply  directly  to 
the  transactions  with  Ahaz.  But  the  whole  of  these  tranaactifms  may  have 
been,  (may  I  not  add,  seem  actually  to  have  been?)  designed  to  prefigure 
a  greater  prophet  and  a  greater  deliverance.  Unless  we  deny  the  possibility 
of  prophetic  symbol,  we  must  admit  the  possibility  of  this.  Its  probchik^ 
is  deducible  from  the  use  which  the  New  Testament  writers  make  of  these 
facts.  They  seem  to  consider  them  as  having  a  relation  to  Christ  I 
grant  the  possibility  of  the  exegesis,  which  explains  the  whole  as  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem.     It  might  be  justified  by  several  appeals  to  the  New 
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Testament;  and  he,  who  wholly  denies  this  principle,  only  shows  that 
he  decides  upon  the  subjecl  by  reasoning  a  priori:  for  the  examination  of 
facts  cannot  fail  to  conyinoe  any  one  who  will  patiently  and  thoroughly 
make  it.  But  still,  it  does  seem  to  me  more  probable,  taking  the  appeal 
in  Matt.  i.  93  to  Is.  vii.  14,  and  the  appeal  in  our  text  and  context  to 
Is.  viii.  17,  18,  that  the  prophet  and  Immanuel  here  act  parts  which 
may  be  regarded  as  symbolic.  The  extraordinary  birth  of  the  child 
Immanuel,  at  that  time,  is  the  symbol  of  the  future  birth  of  a  spiritual 
Saviour ;  and  the  prophet  widi  his  children  announcing  deliverance 
from  the  confederated  enemies  of  Israel,  is  a  symbol  of  him  who  was  to 
*'  preach  liberty  to  the  captives,"  and  whose  spiritual  children  were  to  be 
the  pledge  that  all  his  promises  of  good  should  be  fulfilled.  Is  there  any 
thing  unnatural  or  strange  in  all  this? 

If  now  this  be  admitted,  then  the  words  of  our  text  may  not  unaptly 
be  applied  to  Christ  For  as  the  type  put  his  confidence  in  God,  so  did 
the  antitype.  As  the  type  had  children  who  were  pledges  for  the  deliv- 
erance of  Judah,  so  has  the  antitype  ''many  sons  and  daughters,"  the 
pledges  of  his  powerful  grace,  and  sureties  that  his  promises  in  regard  to 
future  blessings  will  be  accomplished.  As  the  type  confided  in  God, 
because  he  possessed  a  nature  that  was  dependent  and  human,  so  the 
antitype  must  have  a  like  nature  in  order  to  use  the  same  language;  and 
as  the  type  bore  the  relation  of  parent  to  children  that  were  pledges  of 
future  blessings,  and  therefore  possessed  a  like  nature  with  them,  so  the 
antitype  had  a  community  of  nature  with  those  who  were  his  spiritual 
children,  and  who  were  pledges  that  all  his  promises  should  be  performed. 
Compare  9  Cor.  i.  99.  v.  6. 

Thus  understood,  the  whole  quotation  may  'be  regarded  not  only  as 
justified,  but  as  apposite.  Still,  if  any  refuse  to  consider  it  in  this  light, 
because,  as  they  aver,  they  are  unable  to  see  how  the  words  of  Isaiah  can 
be  considered  in  the  light  oi  predicHon;  this  reason  cannot  be  regarded  as 
in  itself  sufficiently  valid.  The  words  employed  in  Is.  viL  and  viii. 
have,  in  themselves,  I  freely  concede,  no  direct  reference  to  the  Messiah; 
but  to  things  and  events,  connected  with  the  affairs  of  Ahaz  and  his  people. 
Neither  have  the  words  a  double  sense;  which  can  never  he  conceded 
without  destroying  the  very  basis  of  all  stable  interpretation.  Yet  the 
events  themselves,  events  connected  with  the  temporal  deliverance  of  God  s 
people  then,  may  be  symbols  of  a  subsequent  and  spiritual  deHvsrance  and 
deliverer. 

But  if  any  one  refuses  to  admit  even  thus  much,  it  will  be  difficult  for 
him  to  show,  that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  might  not  use  arguTnentum  ex 
concessis  here,  i.  e.  appeal  to  those  views  of  Scripture  which  they  whom 
he  addressed  entertained,  in  order  to  confirm  in  them  a  belief  of  what  he 
certainly  knew  to  be  true;  as  well  as  the  Saviour  could  say  to  the  Jews: 
''If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  demons,  by  whom  do  your  sons  cast  them 
out?"  Luke  XL  10.  The  difficulty  is  in  fact  no  greater  with  the  quotation 
under  examination,  than  with  many  others  in  the  New  Testament 
Understood  in  an^  of  the  ways  that  have  been  proposed,  it  forms  no 
important  objection  ag^ainst  the  sacred  writings  or  their  divine  authority; 
although  considered  in  the  light  of  aceommodaiion  simply,  it  would  inter- 
fere with  some  of  the  modem  theories  of  inspiration.  But,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  the  ancient  churches,  high  as  their  views  were  on  the 
subject  of  inspiration,  had  no  hesitancy  in  general  to  admit  the  principle, 
that  the  New  Testament  writers  have  not  unfrequently  applied  the  Old 
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Testament  scriptures  merely  by  way  of  aceammodation.  While  then  for 
myself  I  must  believe  there  is  something  more  than  accommodation  in  the 
passage  under  consideration,  yet  I  should  not  feel  it  to  be  a  just  cause  for 
want  of  charity  towards  another,  who  should  adopt  a  different  mode  of 
explanation,  and  regard  the  passages  cited  to  be  merely  an  argumentum 
ex  cancessis. 

It  is  a  strong  ground  of  confirmation  with  respect  to  the  symbolical 
exegesis  which  has  been  above  proposed,  that  the  prophecy  in  Isaiah, 
which  begins  with  the  8th  chapter  and  ends  with  chap.  ix.  7,  contains, 
at  the  close  of  it,  most  indubitable  proof  that  the  birth  of  the  Mesdah  and 
the  *' coming  of  his  kingdom"  were,  on  this  occasion,  distinctly  before 
the  mind  of  the  prophet;  see  Isa.  ix.  1 — 7.  The  whole  together,  taken 
in  connexion  with  what  appears  evidently  to  be  the  views  of  the  New 
Testament  writers,  seems  to  leave  but  little  doubt,  that  such  as  at  all 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  prophecy  and  aymhol  in  respect  to  a  Messiah 
who  was  to  come,  may  recognise  them  both  in  the  case  before  us. 

EXCURSUS  XI. 

Heb.  V.  7.      *0;  §¥  ratg  fi/iigoug  r^(  ffo^xhg  avrov,  hri^tg  rs  xo^  /xsnj^/a^ 

But  what  was  that  which  Christ  feared?  And  how  can  it  be  said  that 
he  was  delivered  from  it?  Questions  which  commentators  for  the  most 
part  have  passed  by,  without  any  serious  attempt  to  answer  them. 

If  now  we  turn  to  Luke  xiL  50,  we  shall  see  that  a  view  of  the  suf- 
ferings  then  future,  produced  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  an  oppressive  antici- 
pation,  a  sensation  of  distress  and  dread.  As  the  scene  of  crucifixion 
approached  nearer,  these  sensations  were  evidently  increased,  until  they 
became  almost  overwhelming;  as  we  may  see  by  consulting  Matt  panrL 
36 — 39;  Luke  xxiL  40— -44;  Mark  xiv.  34—36.  What  the  agonies  of 
the  cross  which  Jesus  endured  actually  were,  we  can  never  know;  but 
we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  they  were  very  dreadful,  if  we  read  the 
account  of  the  complaint  which  they  forced  from  him,  as  it  is  recorded  in 
Matt  xxvii.  46;  Mark  xv.  34.  It  is  indeed  unaccountable  that  a  character 
such  as  that  of  Jesus,  pure,  spotless,  firm,  unmoved  by  opposition,  and 
contumely,  and  persecution,  and  unawed  by  threatenings  and  danger, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  public  ministry,  should  exhibit  such  a 
despondency,  such  an  oppressive,  overwhelming  sense  of  pain  and  distress; 
I  mean,  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  of  the  ordinary  principles  that 
apply  to  virtuous  sufferers  who  possess  fortitude  of  soul.  That  Jesus 
possessed  this  quality  in  a  most  distinguished  manner,  we  know  with 
certainty  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  as  portrayed  by  the  evangelists. 
Hoii((  then  could  he  exhibit  such  an  oppressive  and  overwhelming  sense  of 
dread,  at  the  prospect  of  crucifixion?  Thousands  of  men,  nay  Qiousands 
of  the  more  delicate  sex,  in  prospect  of  like  sufferings,  or  apparently 
greater  ones,  such  as  the  rack,  the  wheel,  or  flames  occasion,  have  been 
perfectly  calm,  collected,  and  even  triumphant  The  very  thieves,  on 
the  cross  at  the  same  time  with  Jesus,  exhibit  no  such  sig^s  of  despon- 
dency and  oppression.  Thousands  and  millions  of  common  men,  without 
God  and  without  hope  in  the  world,  have  undergone  sufferings  greater 
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than  those  of  simple  crucifixion,  without  even  uttering  a  groan.  Yet 
Jesus  was  not  only  supported  by  a  consciousness  of  spotless  innocence, 
but  had  before  him  the  certain  prospect  of  a  speedy  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  of  exaltation  to  the  right  huid  of  God,  and  of  being  a  king  and 
high  priest  for  ever  unto  all  his  people.  Still,  he  was  in  such  an  agony 
at  the  prospect  of  the  cross,  as  to  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood, 
Luke  xxii.  44.  And  when  actually  enduring  the  sufferings  which  he 
had  anticipated,  his  exclamation,  Matt  Ixvii.  46,  shows  that  he  had  not 
over-estimated  the  dreadful  hour. 

If  Jesus  died  as  a  common  virtuous  sufferer,  or  merely  as  a  martyr  to 
the  truth,  without  any  vicarious  suffering  laid  upon  him,  then  is  his  death 
a  most  unaccountable  event;  i.  e.  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  his  behaviour 
while  suffering  it;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  multitudes  of  humble, 
sinful,  weak,  and  very  imperfect  disciples  of  Christianity,  have  surpassed 
their  Master  in  the  fortitude  and  collected  firmness  and  calin  complacency, 
which  are  requisite  to  triumph  over  the  pangs  of  a  dying  hour.  But 
who  can  well  believe  this?  Or  who  can  regard  Jesus  as  a  simple  sufferer 
in  the  ordinary  way,  upon  the  cross,  and  explain  the  mysteries  of  his 
dreadful  horror  before  and  during  the  hours  of  crucifixion  ? 

Such  then  was  the  tiJiAfittm,  Hlto,  object  of  dread^  to  which  our  text 

adverts.  But  how  was  Jesus  th»MV9^is,  delivered  from  it?  Pierce  in 
his  commentary  says,  that  he  was  delivered  by  being  raised  from  the 
dead  and  advanced  to  glory.  But  this  would  make  the  object  of  fear  or 
dread  to  be,  that  he  should  remain  in  the  state  of  the  dead.  This  fear 
we  can  hardly  suppose  Jesus  to  have  entertained,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
often  foretold  to  his  disciples,  not  only  his  death,  but  his  resurrection  and 
exaltation  to  glory.  Nor  could  it  be  the  sufferings  of  the  cross  that  he 
was  delivered  from,  for  he  endured  them  to  a  dreadful  degree.  What 
then  was  it,  in  respect  to  which  he  was  uv^KcvffMf^  heard  or  delivered  f 
The  context  necessarily  limits  the  hearing  or  deliverance  to  something  in 
his  petitions  which  appertained  to  suffering^  which  was  an  object  of  dread. 
What  could  it  be,  but  the  dread  of  sinking  under  the  agony  of  being 
deserted  by  his  Father?  Matt  xxvii.  46.  Great  as  his  agony  was,  he 
never  refused  to  bear  it;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  tasting  the  bitter  cup, 
Luke  xxii.  49;  Matt  xxvi.  39.  And  does  not  Luke  xxii.  43  explain  our 
tU»K0V9Ms  dvi  tifXttfitUe?  ''There  appeared  unto  him  an  angel  from 
heaven,  strengthening  him^  inax^ifp  »vt6m."  This  was  the  only  kind  of 
deliverance  he  sought  for,  or  on  the  whole  desired;  Luke  xxii.  43,  vXqjr 
^4  TO  diAn^tf  ftw,  dkxd  TO  9w  ytAv^ti,  The  dread  in  question  was,  like  all 
his  other  sufferings,  incident  to  his  human  nature;  and  fact  shows,  that 
he  suffered  under  it  to  a  high  degree;  but  he  did  not  shrink  from  it,  and 
so  he  was  heard  or  delivered  in  respect  to  the  object  of  his  petition  in 
regard  to  it 

In  the  explanation  of  a  passage  so  difficult,  confidence  would  be  un. 
becoming.  I  can  only  say:  If  this  be  not  the  right  interpretation  oi  it, 
I  am  ignorant  of  its  true  meaning,  and  will  most  thankfully  receive  irom 
any  one  a  more  probable  interpretation. 
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EXCURSUS  XII. 

Heb.  vi.  4 — 6,  *Adi¥arov  y&^  ro^i  d^nt^  fojrtg^mug,  yw^ft,tfOvc  rt  riii 
dw^sa;  tTou^avhu  juti  /tff^ou^  yevn^^vrai  vnhfutrt^g  kykxi,  xa)  xaX^  /cv«k- 
/Aiifcui  ^fou  Irj/ML,  dv¥dfiiii  rt  /jAXkovrog  a/cDyo;,  xai  9tt^«i0tfyra^  rdyny 
avaxa/v/^f/y  ttg  fAtrdvosav, 

But  does  the  whole  paragraph  pertain  to  real  Christians,  or  to  those  who 
are  such  only  by  profession?  To  the  former,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 
For  how  could  the  apostle  so  solemnly  warn  those  who  were  mere  prqfee^ 
ears  of  Christianity,  against  defection  and  apostasy?  Defection  from 
what?  From  a  graceless  condition  and  from  a  state  of  hypocrisy.  Such 
must  be  the  answer,  if  mere  professors  (and  not  possessors)  of  Chnstianxty 
be  addressed.  But  mere  professors,  instead  of  being  cautioned  against 
defection  from  the  state  in  which  they  are,  are  everywhere  denounced  in 
language  of  the  severest  reprobation.  See  Rev.  iiL  15,  16,  and  the 
denunciations  of  the  Saviour  against  the  Pharisees. 

Moreover,  the  language  employed  to  describe  the  condition  of  the 
persons  in  question,  shows  that  the  writer  is  addressing  those  whom  he 
takes  to  be  real  Christians.  E.  g.  fttroxovg  ....  T¥ivfi»r6{  diytw,  ttmXiw 
ytwafiiMove  dfov  fif*tt.  Above  all,  vrnTitp  mMeuuti»l^tt9  u(  fitrmiromf;  for  how 
could  he  speak  of  being  again  renewed  by  repentance,  if  he  did  not  address 
them  as  once  having  been  renewed  by  it? 

The  nature  of  the  crime,  too,  and  the  awful  denunciation  with  which 
it  is  threatened,  show  that  something  peculiar  is  attached  to  the  case  which 
the  writer  is  describing.  Sinners,  who  have  been  taught  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  yet  renounce  their  external  respect^for  it,  are  manifestly  not 
without  the  pale  of  God's  mercy;  at  least,  they  are  not  so  considered  in 
the  Scriptures  generally,  and  ,^ic^  shows  that  they  are  not  It  is  a  peculiar 
and  aggravated  case,  then,  which  is  here  stated;  and  what  other  case  can 
it  be,  than  that  of  apostasy  from  a  state  of  saving  knowledge  of  Christ 
and  his  gospel?  Nor  is  such  a  case  at  all  without  a  parallel  in  the 
Scriptures.  Manifestly  such  a  one  is  stated  in  Heb.  x.  26 — 39;  also  in 
9  Pet  ii.  90 — ^99;  in  Ezek.  xviii.  94;  xxxiii.  19,  13;  iii.  90,  and  in  many 
other  passages  of  the  Bible.  It  is  implied  in  every  warning  and  in  every 
commination  addressed  to  the  righteous;  and  surely  the  Bible  is  filled 
with  both  of  these,  from  the  begmning  to  the  end.  What  is  implied, 
when  our  Saviour  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount  urges  upon  his  disciples, 
i.  e.'the  apostles  as  well  as  other  disciples,  see  Luke  vi.  19 — 90,  the  duty 
of  cutting  off  a  right  hand  and  of  plucking  out  a  right  eye  that  offends; 
and,  this,  on  pendty  of  being  cast  into  hell  ?  Matt  v.  90,  SO.  Is  this 
penalty  reaUjf  threatened;  or  is  it  only  a  pretence  of  threatening,  something^ 
spoken  merely  in  terroremf  Can  we  hesitate  as  to  the  answer  which 
mi9t  be  given  to  this  question? 

But  if  we  admit  the  penalty  to  be  really  threatened,  then  the  implication 
is  the  same  as  in  the  passage  before  us,  viz.,  diat  Christians  are  addreesmi 
as  exposed  to  incur  the  penalty  of  the  divine  Ihw  by  sinning.  In  our  text, 
they  are  surely  addressed  as  exposed  to  fall  into  a  state  in  which  there  is 
no  hope  of  a  renewal  by  repentance.  Whatever  may  be  true  in  the 
divine  purposes,  as  to  the  final  salvation  of  all  those  who  are  once  truly 
regenerated,  and  this  doctrine  I  feel  constrained  to  admit,  yet  nothing  can 
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be  plainer^  than  that  the  sacred  writers  have  everywhere  addressed  saints 
in  Che  same  manner  as  thev  would  address  those,  whom  they  considered 
as  constantly  exposed  to  fall  away  and  to  perish  for  ever.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  all  the  warnings  and  awful  comminations  directed  against 
cases  of  defection,  are  addressed  to  Christians,  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  could  be  addressed  to  them  supposing  them  to  be  liable  every  hour 
to  sin  beyond  the  hope  of  being  renewed  by  repentance.  Whatever 
theory  may  be  adopted  in  explanation  of  this  subject,  as  a  matter  of  fad 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Christians  are  to  be  solemnly  and  earnestly 
warned  against  the  danger  of  apostasy  and  consequent  final  perdition. 
What  else  is  the  object  of  the  whole  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  except  a 
warning  against  apostasy.  In  this  all  agree.  But  this  involves  all  the 
difficulties  that  can  be  raised  by  metaphysical  reasonings,  in  regard  to  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints.  For  why  should  the  apostle  warn  true  Chris, 
tians,  and  such  he  surely  believed  there  were  among  the  Hebrews,  vi.  9, 
against  defection  and  perdidon?  My  answer  would  be:  Because  God 
treats  Christians  as  free  agents,  as  rational  beings;  because  he  guards 
them  against  defection,  not  by  mere  physical  power,  but  by  moral  means 
adapted  to  their  natures  as  free  and  rational  agents.  Let  every  man 
speculate  as  he  pleases  on  this  subject;  when  he  addresses  Christians  by 
way  of  warning,  he  will  inevitably  fall  into  the  same  modes  of  address. 
And  plainly  he  ought  so  to  do:  f6r  thus  have  all  the  sacred  writers  done, 
and  thus  did  the  Saviour  himself. 

EXCURSUS  XIII. 

Heb.  vii.  3.  '  Amr&i^,  &firir^^,  &ytncOJyytrfig,  fi^n  &g^ii9  ^pu^w  //i^in  ^unjg 
^^oi  i^m,  &fOiifiOiOiifAmg  Sk  rf  vi^  roD  ^foD,  /Mvti  h^tug  slg  rh  d/^jysxH. 

Thb  description  of  Melchizedek  in  vr.  3,  has  been  interpreted  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  many  diverse  opinions  respecting  the  person 
introduced  here  by  this  name.  I  shall  very  briefly  exhibit  some  of  them, 
without  delaying  to  examine  them. 

1.  The  Hieracitae,  so  called  from  Hierax,  Epiphan.  Hseres.  LXVII., 
held  Melchizedek  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit  Jerome  undertakes  to  confute 
them.     Epist  ad  Evagrium. 

9.  The  Melchizedeciani,  the  author  of  which  sect  was  Theodotus  or 
Thomas,  held  Melchizedek  to  be  one  of  the  lv»»fims  of  God,  emanated 
from  him,  superior  to  Christ,  and  after  the  model  of  which  Christ  was 
formed. 

3.  It  b  an  ancient  opinion,  as  Epiph.  Hceres.  LXVII.  testifies,  that 
Melchizedek  was  th^  Son  of  God,  i.  e.  the  Logos;  the  same  who  appeared 
to  Abraham  and  to  the  patriarchs,  etc.  This  opinion  was  held  by  Ambrose; 
and  it  has  been  defended  in  recent  times,  by  Molinaeus,  Cunseus,  Galliard, 
Outrein,  Hottinger,  Stark,  Petersen,  and  others. 

4.  Origen,  and  after  him  Didymus,  held  Melchizedek  to  be  an  angel. 

5.  Others  have  held  that  Melchizedek  was  a  man  formed  before  the 
creation,  out  of  spiritual  and  not  of  earthy  matter. 

6.  Melchizedek  was  Enoch,  sent  again  to  live  on  earth  after  the  flood. 
So  Hen.  Hulsius. 

7.  Melchizedek  was  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah.  So  Targum  Jon.  and 
Jerus. ;    so  also  Lyranus,   Tostatus,   Eugubinus,   Cajetan,   Genebrard, 
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Torniello,  Villalpandus,  of  the  Catholic  chufch:  and  among  Protesfanto, 
Pencer,  Pelargus,  Bnighton,  Melancthon,  RungiuB,  and  others. 
6.  Melchizedek  was  Job.     So  G.  Kohlreis. 

9.  It  is  unknown  who  he  was.  So  Lyser,  Gesner,  Baldwin,  Crenitis, 
BuddsBUs,  and  others. 

10.  Melchizedek  was  a  righteous  and  peaceful  king,  a  worshipper  and 
priest  of  the  most  high  €rod,  in  the  land  of  Canaan;  a  friend  of  Abraham, 
and  of  a  rank  elevated  above  him. 

This  last  opinion  lies  upon  the  face  of  the  sacred  record,  in  Gen.  xiv. 
and  in  Heb.  vii. ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  defended  on  any 
tolerable  grounds  of  interpretation.  What  can  be  more  improbable  than 
all  the  opinions  above  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  this?  The  most 
popular  opinion  among  them  all,  viz.,  that  Melchizedek  was  Christ, 
woulci  of  course  force  us  to  adopt  this  interpretation,  viz.,  that  *  Christ  is 
like  unto  himself;'  or  that  a  comparison  is  formally  instituted  by  our 
author,  between  Christ  and  himeelfs — ^*  cujus  mentio  est  refutatio." 

EXCURSUS  XIV. 

Heb.  vii.  9,  10.  Ka),  »;  ivoi  $}in3^,  bidt,  *AC^/ib  xa/  Aiu^,  h  dfxara; 
>MfML\fw,  MiTLdtforar  irt  ydt^  b  rji  iefis  roD  itar^  ^y,  Srt  (tw^trntip 
avrf  6  MfX^itfiidfX. 

For  a  Hebrew,  this  assertion  would  less  need  a  is  Ixe^  tlTttp  than  for  us, 
whose  modes  of  thinking  and  reasoning  in  regard  to  genealogies,  descent, 
and  rank,  are  so  very  different  from  those  of  the  oriental  nations.  Since 
Abraham  was  deemed,  by  his  posterity,  to  be  the  patriarch  and  head  of 
all  his  descendants,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  hold  a  pre-eminence  in  rank 
above  them,  a  proof  that  he  acknowledged  his  inferiority  to  Melchizedek, 
by  paying  tithes  to  him,  was  a  proof  that  his  descendants  must  of  course 
be  inferior  to  Melchizedek.  The  statement  in  vs.  9  and  10,  is  built  upon 
the  oriental  modes  of  estimating  descent  and  rank.  Since  Levi,  who  was 
of  the  posteritv  of  Abraham,  might  be  reckoned  as  then  virtually  in  the 
patriarch;  and  since  he  descended  from  him,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
regarded  as  of  a  rank  above  him;  it  would  follow,  according  to  the  Jewish 
mode  of  reasoning,  that  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  was  of  a  rank 
superior  to  that  of  LevL 

If  it  be  said:  '  We  do  not  need  such  considerations  as  these  to  establish 
the  superior  priesthood  of  Christ;  neither  do  we,  in  this  manner,  count 
upon  genealogy,  and  descent,  and  rank;'  I  freely  assent  But  then  1  am 
not  able  to  see,  whv  it  should  at  all  detract  from  the  propriety  or  the 
weight  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  writer  has  fully  met  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  which  called  forth  the  epistle  itself;  and  met  them 
in  just  such  a  way  as  was  adapted  to  the  condition  of  his  readers,  and 
the  modes  of  reasoning  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  If  they  attached 
high  importance  and  dignity  to  the  Levitical  priesthood,  because  the 
Levites  descended  from  Abraham,  as  they  surely  did,  and  this  opinion 
served  to  fill  their  minds  with  difficulty  in  regard  to  admitting,  that  the 
priesthood  of  Christ  could  supersede  that  of  Aaron;  then  was  it  directly 
to  the  writer's  purpose,  to  remove  this  prejudice,  and  to  show  them,  that 
according  to  their  own  grounds  of  argument  and  computation,  Melchizedek 
must  be  superior  to  the  Levitical  priests,  and  to  Abraham  himself.     If 
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now  in  doing  this,  which  all  roust  admit  was  necessary  and  proper  to  be 
done,  the  writer  has  met  their  prejudices  with  arguments  specially  adapted 
to  this  purpose,  and  the  force  of  which  they  must  acknowledge,  if  true  to 
their  own  principles;  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  averred  nothing  which 
is  adapted  to  inculcate  error,  or  to  mislead  others  who  were  educated  in  a 
different  manner  from  the  Hebrews:  then  has  he  done  what  every  wise 
and  prudent  man  ought  to  do,  under  circumstances  like  his.  And  if 
several  of  his  arguments  are  not  now  needed  by  us,  and  cannot  well  be 
employed  by  us  at  the  present  time  with  any  particular  efficacy,  this 
mfllkes  nothing  against  his  discretion  or  against  the  validity  of  his  reason* 
ing.  We  all  enjoy  the  light  which  has  been  shed  around  us  by  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament.  Of  this  the  Hebrews  had  little  or  nothing.  We 
are  educated  with  views  and  feelings  entirely  different,  in  many  respects, 
from  those  in  which  they  were  bought  up.  We  do  not,  therefore,  need 
to  be  addressed  and  reasoned  with  in  a//  respects  just  as  they  did.  Many 
of  their  prejudices  we  have  not;  many  of  their  doubts  with  respect  to  the 
superiority  of  Christianity  over  the  Mosaic  religion,  we  never  entertained. 
Many  things,  then,  which  were  said  with  great  force  and  propriety  to 
them,  by  our  author,  cannot  be  addressed  to  us  with  the  same  pertinency, 
nor  felt  with  the  same  power. 

Let  the  reasoning  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  be  judged  of  equitably, 
by  taking  into  view  such  considerations  as  these,  and  all  difficulties  of 
any  serious  import,  will,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  be  removed  from 
the  mind  of  a  serious,  candid,  and  intelligent  reader.  Such  considerations 
too,  might  have  saved  the  many  timtieiu^,  with  which  we  meet  in  not  a 
few  of  the  recent  commentaries  on  our  epistle,  that  the  writer  has  built 
nearly  all  his  arguments  upon  allegory  and  accommodation:  an  accommo- 
dation which  allows  the  whole  force  of  all  the  erroneous  methods  of 
Jewish  reasoning,  and  conforms  to  it  merely  in  order  to  prevent  the 
apostasy  of  professed  Christians.  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  lettUude  of 
this  opinion;  nor  can  I  well  admit,  that  a  sacred  writer  would  make  use 
of  an  argument,  which  in  its  nature  he  knows  to  be  wholly  erroneous 
and  destitute  of  force,  for  the  sake  of  persuading  men  to  embrace  Chris, 
tianity  or  to  continue  in  the  profession  of  it  Would  not  this  be  *'  doing 
evil,  that  good  might  come?"  But  I  feel  no  objection  to  admitting,  that 
the  argumentum  ad  hominem  may  be  employed,  for  the  sake  of  confuting 
errorists  and  exposing  their  inconsistency.  The  Saviour  himself  plainly 
resorts  to  this,  in  some  cases;  see  Matt  xii.  87;  Luke  xi.  19.  So  in  our 
epistle,  it  cannot  be  deemed  irrelevant  or  improper,  if  the  writer  shows 
the  Jews,  that  from  their  own  modes  of  counting  descent  and  reckoning 
precedence  in  regard  to  rank,  Melchizedek,  and  consequently  Jesus,  was 
a  priest  of  an  order  superior  to  the  Levites.  For  substance,  this  is  done 
in  the  chapter  under  examination.  Yet  there  is  nothing  conceded  here, 
which  can  in  any  way  endanger  the  principles  of  truth.  At  the  same 
time,  after  the  explanations  that  have  been  made,  it  is  hazarding  nothing 
to  say,  that  we  have  now  more  convincing  arguments  than  thos^  here 
used,  to  establish  the  superiority  of  Christ's  priesthood.  But,  let  it  be 
remembered,  we  owe  them  to  the  New  Testament  which  we  have  in 
our  hands,  and  which  the  Hebrews  had  not  Many  things,  therefore^ 
needed  by  them  in  their  condition,  and  with  the  greatest  propriety  urged 
upon  them,  are  less  applicable  and  less  important  to  us,  merely  because 
our  circumstances  differ  so  much  from  theirs. 

If  the  reader  wants  confirmation,  in  regard  to  the  statement  above 
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made^  of  the  Jewish  views  respecting  the  precedancy  of  Abraham,  let  him 
peruse  Matt  iii.  9;  John  viii.  58 — 58;  Luke  xvL  89 — ^85. 

EXCURSUS  XV. 

Heb.  viii.  5.  'O^a  y^g,  ^i]<fi,  imijdfi  'jrdvra  xarSi,  rhv  rltrov  rhv  ^uyfirra 


It  has  been  asked:  In  what  way  was  this  nnro;  exhibited  to  Moses? 
Was  it  by  ocular  vision;  or  by  suggestion  to  the  mind;  or  by  words 
communicated  to  Moses,  descriptive  of  the  form  in  which  the  tabernacle 
should  be  constructed?  The  answer  to  all  such  questions  is  very  easy;  viz., 
that  the  subject  is  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  so  that 
we  can  know  nothing  more  respecting  it  than  what  Moses  himself  has 
told  us.  But  this  is  merely  an  assertion  of  tHe  fad,  that  the  rwr^f  was 
exhibited  to  him.  He  says  nothing  at  all  of  the  nuamer  in  which  it 
was  exhibited.  Consequently  the  fad  is  all  that  we  can  know;  and 
surely  it  is  all  that  we  need  to  know;  for  of  what  importance  to  us  can  the 
memner  be  in  which  this  revelation  was  made?  The  passage  in  Acts  viL 
44,  which  speaks  of  the  tuttos  that  Moses  M^tUtty  determines  nothing;  as 
it  is  not  said  whether  he  gaw  in  a  bodily  or  mental  manner,  and  the  word 
ia^»Kgi  is  plainly  applicable  to  either.  In  1  Chron.  xxviii.  19,  David, 
after  having  drawn  a  plan  for  the  temple,  says:  AH  which  is  in  the  writiHg 
from  the  hand  of  the  Lord^  L  e.  made  by  divine  assistance,  T3\C^y  he 

taught  me,  even  aU  Ae  worh  Jl^IIJinf?'  rvvov,  i.  e.  of  the  plan.     Yet  here 

was  no  ocular  disclosure.  Consequently,  the  words  used  in  our  text  will 
not  determine  the  manner  of  the  communication  to  Moses:  and  therefore 
we  are  not  to  consider  it  as  capable  of  being  definitely  determined. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  exhibition  of  a  visible  temple  in  heaven 
to  the  view  of  Moses,  of  a  temple  having  form  and  locality y  cannot  be 
assumed;  unless  we  build  upon  that  which  has  no  foundation  to  support 
it  The  most  that  we  can  know  of  this  subject  is,  that  on  moimt  Sinai » 
the  Lord  revealed  to  Moses  the  ri^o;  of  the  tabernacle  which  he  was  to 
build;  and  that  this  is  merely  a  ^^3f/yft«  and  vkiA  of  the  heavenly  one. 
Is  it  a  u'7n!^tYfA»  then  in  a  material  sense,  or  in  a  spiritual  and  moral  one? 
In  the  latter,  without  any  reasonable  doubt;  for  so  the  whole  nature  of 
the  argument  leads  us  to  conclude.  The  apostle  is  not  comparing  one 
material  tabernacle  on  earth,  with  another  more  magnificent  one  of  the 
same  kind  in  heaven;  but  a  material  earthly  one,  with  one  which  the 
Lord  made,  which  is  o^  xi^i^otoIthtos  and  ov  ravrms  r^(  Krlffutfy  ix.  II,  L  e. 
which  is  spiritual  and  heavenly  in  its  nature.  The  whole  representatioa 
then  comes  to  this:  '  In  heaven  are  truly  and  really  all  those  things, 
which  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple  with  all  their  rites  and  offerings 
only  adumbrated.  What  is  there,  is  reality  in  the  highest  and  noblest 
sense;  what  is  here,  is  comparatively  only  shadow  and  Effigy >  Christ  does 
really  there  what  the  hi^.priest  has  been  accustomed  to  do  figwrativtly 
and  symbolically  here.  The  temple  here  faintly  represents  (is  vToiwyfut 
and  9Ktd  of)  real  spiritual  existences  and  occurrences  there.* 

The  very  nature  of  the  heavenly  world,  and  of  the  apostle  s  argument, 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  is  all  which  can  be  rationally  deduced  from 
the  language  which  he  employs.     It  would  be  just  as  rational  to  maintain 
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that  God  has  a  local  habitation,  and  a  corporeal  form  visible  to  the  eye, 
because  the  Scriptures  speak  of  his^^rec^  dUpeBrng-plaoe  in  heaven  (n^^}?b)» 

and  of  his  hands  and  eyes  and  face  and  heart ,  as  it  would  be  to  suppose 
that  the  temple  above,  in  which  Christ  ministers,  possesses  form  and  is 
composed  of  material  gubstancey  like  that  which  was  built  by  the  Jews. 
This  was  merely  ?»/«;  that  is  »'kii0ttc^  vx6areiati,  i.  e.  of  heavenly,  spiritual, 
divine  virovr«t^/f,  not  of  earthly,  visible,  local  matter. 

How  to  build  the  earthly  tabernacle,  Moses  was  instructed  on  the  mount 
But  whether  a  form  of  the  same  was  presented  to  his  vision,  bodily  or 
mental;  or  whether  he  was  taught  by  words  what  the  rvvof  should  be, 
does  not,  as  we  have  seen,  appear  from  Scripture;  nor  is  it  important  for 
us  to  know.  Enough  to  know,  that  the  earthly  tabernacle  is  related  to 
the  heavenly  one,  only  as  shadow  to  substance;  and  consequently  that  our 
great  high-priest  above,  is  exalted  to  a  rank  imspeakably  higher  than 
that  of  the  Jewish  high-priest. 

All  which  Moses  and  the  people  of  Israel  saw  upon  moimt  Sinai,  the 
darkness  anH  smoke,  the  fire,  the  cloud,  and  the  lightnings;  the  voice  of 
the  trumpet  which  they  heard,  and  the  quaking  of  the  earth  which  they 
felt,  Ex.  xix.  17—90;  xx.  18—21;  xxiv.  1,  8,  9,  10,  16— 18;  Heb.  xii. 
18—91;  were  manifestly  symbols  merely  of  the  divine  presence,  adapted 
to  inspire  the  people  with  reverence  and  awe.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
IX^^l^rs  or  ri/s-o^  of  the  tabernacle  to  be  built,  was  a  symbol  of  what  is 

heavenly  or  divine.  It  may  just  as  well  be  argued  from  the  clouds  and 
darkness  and  fire  and  lightning  and  thunder  and  earthquake  of  Sinai , 
that  all  these  belong  materiaJJy  and  formally  to  the  heavenly  world,  as 
that  the  rvvo;  exhibited  to  Moses,  was  an  actually  visible  and  material  part 
of  heaven. 

If  now  the  tabernacle  built  by  Moses,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Jewish 
prophets,  Heb.  iii.  9,  was  nothing  more  than  an  dprtrwof  of  that  in 
heaven,  Heb.  ix.  93,  94,  a  mere  9>ua  of  it,  viii.  5;  then  the  temple  built 
by  Solomon,  which  was  only  an  imitation  of  this,  1  K.  viii.  10 — 19;  1 
Chron.  xxviii.  19;  and  that  in  after-times,  built  by  Zerubbabel,  £z.  v.  1 
seq.,  and  which  was  less  magnificent,  Ez.  iii.  19, 13;  must  also  be  merely 
dwrtrvrm  andV»i«/  of  that  temple,  of  which  Jesus  is  the  priest.     Conse- 

J|u^ntly ,  the  greater  dignity  of  his  priestly  office  may  be  obviously  inferred 
rom  this  comparison. 

EXCURSUS  XVI. 

Heb.  ix.  4.  X^u^uy  s^ou^a  Suybbiarij^/oy. 

Thbrb  u  great  difficulty  and  much  perplexity  among  commentators,  in 
regard  to  the  ^vfitmrn^tw  here  mentioned.  Moses  makes  no  mention  of 
such  a  sacred  utensil,  as  appertaining  to  the  most  holy  place;  neither  does 
the  description  of  Solomon  s  temple,  modelled  after  the  tabernacle,  contain 
any  information*respecting  it.  Ov^mr^^ioy,  in  its  general  sense,  indicates 
any  thing  which  contains  dvf^imfiet  or  ineense;  so  that  it  may  be  applied 
either  to  an  altar  of  incense,  or  to  any  pot  or  vessel  adapted  for  offering 
incense  by  burning  it  Josephus  applies  dvfuMri^ioM  to  the  altar  of  incense^ 
Antiq.  III.  6, 8;  and  so  have  some  applied  the  word  in  the  phrase  under 
consideratiun..    But  it  is  a  strong  if  not  conclusive  objection  to  this,  that 
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the  altar  of  incenBe  was  before  the  vail  of  the  most  holy  place,  and  not 
unRtAut  it,  Ex.  xxx.  1 — 6;  xL  5,  99.  Moreover  this  altar  is  called,  in 
Hebrew,  /UtopH  rQtp>  Ex.  xxxvii.  85;  8  Chron.  xxvi.  10,  16;  nisS^ 

natD,  Ex.  xl.'  6; 'or  niBp,  nBjpD  rarp,  Ex.  xxx.  1.     In  Greek  it  is 

named  di/vifcvrv^ioir,  and  5iw/«^r4cfo»  Bvf*i»fn»Tos.  On  this  altar,  moreover, 
daily  offerings  of  incense  were  to  be  made,  both  morning  and  evening, 
Ex.  xxx.  1—8.  The  honu  of  it,  once  in  each  year,  were  to  be  sprinkled 
with  blood,  viz.,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  Ex.  xxx.  10.  But  I  am 
unable  to  find  any  place,  which  declares  that  this  altar  was  carried  within 
the  vail,  on  the  day  just  named,  by  the  priest  who  offered  incense  before 
the  Lord.  On  the  contrary,  the  incense  offered  on  that  day,  was  strewed 
on  a  vessel  of  burning  coals  or  a  censer,  i.  e.  pan  or  fire-pan,  which  the 
priest  held  in  his  hand,  and  carried  with  him  into  the  most  holy  place, 
Lev.  xvi.  13 — 14.     The  name  of  the  vessel  was  n/lTTD,  Lev.  xvi.  19; 

Ex.  xxvii.  3;  xxxviii.  3;  1  K.  vii.  50;  8  Chron.  iv.  88.  In  8  Chron. 
xxvi.  19,  this  vessel  is  named  Jl^ldjpp,  and  again  in  Ezek.  viiL  11;  in 

both  which  places  the  Septuagint  have  hvfAiarn^tup,  Now  nothing  can 
be  plainer,  than  that  the  ilDnO  and  PTSSSCfO  were  different  from  the  atar 

of  incense^  HiltD  il'lQjpn.     Upon  this,  on  the  morning  and  evening  of 

every  day,  offerings. of  incense  were  made;  and  this  altar  tlood  before  the 
vail',  Ex.  XXX.  6^-8.  On  the  day  of  atonement,  also,  the  hom»  of  it  were 
to  be  sprinkled  with  blood,  Ex.  xxx.  10;  xL  5,  86.  But  the  incense 
before  the  Lord,  which  was  to  be  offered  in  the  inner  sanctuary,  was 
offered  upon  a  X^PTXO^pan  of  burning  coals,  Lev.  xvi.  18.     Uzziah  was 

about  to  bum  incense  in  this  manner  when  the  priests  withstood  him,  8 
Chron.  xxvi.  16 — 19.  Compare  also  the  case  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Lev. 
X.  1. 

That  the  incense  altar  was  stationary^  is  plain  from  the  dimensions 
assigned  to  it  in  Ex.  xxx.  1,  8,  viz.,  a  cubit,  i.  e.  1^  foot,  long  and 
broad,  and  two  cubits  in  height.  The  removal  of  this  by  the  high-priest, 
into  the  most  holy  place,  is  out  of  the  question,  when  we  consider  that  it 
was  made  of  solid  materials,  probably  metal  of  some  kind.  But  the  censers, 
fire-pans,  were  hand-utensils,  constructed  for  the  very  purpose  of  taking 
coals  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  where  the  fire  was  never  suffered  to 
become  extinguished,  for  the  various  uses  of  the  temple,  Lev.  xvi.  18. 
The  whole  difficulty  then,  in  our  verse,  amounts  to  this,  viz.,  whether  the 
X^w»  dv^/«r^(/o»  here  mentioned,  was  laid  up  or  deposited  in  the  most 
holy  place.     That  there  were  several  ^fitatrij^m  or  jr\^VTD>  is  certain  from 

Ex.  xxvii.  3;  xxxviii.  3.     That  the  H/Vlp  or  dvfu»'rii^top  which  was  em- 

ployed  by  the  high-priest,  was  x^wovw  i.  e.  gilded^  or,  if  you  will,  ffolden, 
is  highly  probable:  indeed,  one  would  suppose,  quite  certain,  seeing  that 
the  altar  of  incense,  which  was  designed  only  for  the  every  day  s  offering 
of  incense,  was  to  be  overlaid  with  pure  gold,  Ex.  xxx.  3.  Much  more 
may  we  well  suppose,  that  the  censer,  carried  by  the  high-priest  into  the 
oiytet  tiyiap  on  the  most  solemn  of  all  days,  viz.,  the  day  of  atonement  for 
the  whole  nation,  was  covered  with  gold,  i.  e.  was  x^ovp,  as  the  apostle 
calls  it.  Moses,  indeed,  has  not  given  us  any  particular  description  of 
such  a  censer;  nor  is  it  mentioned  particularly  in  the  description  of  Solo- 
mon  s  temple;  nor  is  it  any  where  said  in  the  Old  Testament  that  such 
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a  censer  was  laid  up  in  the  most  holy  place.  But  as  nothing  can  be 
more  probable,  than  that  the  censer  was  x^^f'^  so  nothing  can  be  more 
probable  than  that  it  was  deposited  in  the  inner  sanctuary.  That  a 
censer  used  for  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  temple  rites,  on  a  clay  the  most 
solemn  of  all  the  Jewish  festival  days,  should  be  used  for  the  common  and 
every  day  occasions  of  temple  service,  is  highly  improbable;  especially 
when  we  consider  that  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  service  of  the  inner 
sanctuary  y  was  regarded  in  a  light  that  corresponded  with  the  designation 

of  that  place,  viz.,  Jiym  iyiat,  or  tWinp  t£^*1p- 

Besides,  the  writer  of  our  epistle,  so  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
thing  that  pertained  to  the  temple,  to  its  rites,  and  indeed  to  the  whole 
Jewish  economy,  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  mistaken  the 
fact,  relative  to  the  materials  of  which  the  censer  used  on  the  great  day 
.of  expiation  was  made,  or  to  the  place  where  it  was  deposited.  How 
easily  would  those  whom  he  addressed  have  detected  his  error,  and  been 
led,  of  course,  to  think  lightly  of  his  accuracy,  when  matters  so  obvious 
escaped  his  notice !  In  abort,  all  the  objection  against  the  account  of  our 
author  is,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  silent  in  regard  to  the  two  particu- 
lars  about  the  censer  which  he  mentions,  viz.,  that  it  was  x^^^t  uid 
that  it  was  deposited  in  the  dym  myittp.  But  surely  silence  in  such  a  case, 
is  no  contradiction;  and  the  nature  of  the  whole  case  is  such,  that  there 
can  be  no  rational  doubt  that  our  author  has  made  a  correct  statement. 
The  want  of  correctness  here  would  have  argued  an  ignorance  on  his 
part,  which  would  have  destroyed  all  his  credit  with  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed. 

If  an  apology  be  needed  for  dwelling  so  long  on  this  subject,  any  one 
may  find  it  by  consulting  the  commentators,  and  learning  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  made  about  it,  and  the  charges  of  inaccuracy  or  failure 
of  memory,  which  have  been  made  against  tne  writer  of  our  epistle  on 
account  of  the  clause  x^^^^  txfivom  ^ftmri^toih  These  have  been  re- 
cently and  often  repeated  by  Bleek,  in  his  work  to  which  so  frequent  re- 
ference has  been  made  in  the  Introduction. 

EXCURSUS  XVII. 

Heb.  iz.  4,  'Ev  f,  itrdfjin^  XJS^^  f;^ou0tt  rh  fidwa,  xai  i  ^dZdo^  'Atn^div  ^ 

Pku<fr^aoL<fa,  xai  as  vXdjug  v^g  dioBtixfig, 

But  there  is  another  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  phrase  under  oonsidera- 
tion.  It  is  said  in  1  Kings  viii.  9,  and  8  Chron.  v.  10,  that  **  there  was 
nothing  in  the  ark,  save  the  two  tables  which  Moses  put  therein  at 
Horeb."  This,  no  doubt,  is  true ;  but  our  author  is  speaking,  in  Heb.  ix. 
4,  of  the  tabernacle  as  constructed  and  furnished  by  Moses,  and  not  of  the 
temple  built  some  five  hundred  years  afterwards ;  still  less,  of  the  second 
temple,  which,  after  the  burning  of  the  first  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  must 
have  lacked  even  the  tables  of  the  testimony  or  law.  These  were  probably 
destroyed  at  the  time  when  the  first  temple  was  consumed ;  since  we  have 
no  audientic  intelligence  respecting  them  afterwards.  It  is  probable,  too, 
that  the  first  temple  lacked  both  the  pot  of  manna  and  the  rod  ofAanmi  at 
least  we  have  no  account  of  their  being  deposited  in  it  The  probability 
is,  that  the  ark,  during  its  many  removals  by  the  Israelites  after  it  was 
constructed,  and  in  particular  during  its  captivity  by  the  Philistines,  1 
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Sam.  iv.  11 ;  v.  1 ;  vi.  1,  91,  was  deprived  of  these  sacred  deposits;  for 
we  hear  no  more  concerning  them«  Be  this  as  it  may,  our  author  is  fully 
justified,  when,  in  describing  the  tabernacle,  he  attributes  to  it  what  the 
Pentateuch  does ;  and  that  the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaroma  rod  were  laid  up 
in  the  most  holy  place,  and  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant ^  may  be  seen  in  Ex. 
xvL  33—^4 ;  Num.  xvii.  10,  (xyiL  95.)  In  both  these  passages,  the 
Hebrew  runs  thus :  Laid  up  Al-^^n  ^iS)^»  before  the  testtmaf^^  i.  e.  either 

before  the  ark  containing  the  testimony :  or,  which  is  altogether  more 
probable,  before  the  testimony  ^^^f  i-  6*  the  two  tables  which  were  in  the 
ark.  Consequently  they  were  laid  up  with  the  testimony,  i.  e.  the  two 
tables ;  and  the  account  given  by  our  author  is  strictly  correct. 

It  will  be  recollected,  too,  that  it  is  the  tabernacle  made  by  Moses,  that 
he  is  describing  throughout  As  this  was  patterned  after  that  which 
Moses  **  had  seen  upon  the  mount,"  and  was  built  by  workmen  who  had 
particular  divine  assistance,  Ex.  xxxvi.  l,it  was  of  course  regarded  by 
the  Jews  as  the  most  perfect  structure  of  all  that  had  been  erected  for  the 
worship  of  God.  Perfect  as  it  was,  however,  the  apostle  labours  to  show 
that  it  was  a  mere  shadow  or  image  of  the  heavenly  tabernacle  in  which 
Jesus  ministers. 

EXCURSUS  XVIII. 

Heb.  ix.  14.  *0;  d/ob  'XnhfLarog  tiiwm  taurlv  v^o^vryx9v  ofu^/sicv  rf  3ff. 

A/<i  v¥tvfMtTr^i  alitplw  is  a  difficult  phrase,  about  the  meaning  of  which  a 
great  variety  of  opinions  have  been  formed.  Some  understand  it  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity ;  and  some  manuscripts 
and  versions  read  &ylov  instead  of  ailawtov.  But  these  are  not  of  any  con- 
siderable weight,  knd  the  reading  mlmUv  is  almost  universally  received. 
But  iyUv  would  seem  to  be  indispensable  to  that  sense  of  the  passage 
which  has  just  been  mentioned ;  this  appellation  being  everywhere  given 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  hypostatical  nature.  Nor  would  me  interpreta- 
tion,  impulsu  Spiritus  Sanctis  seem  to  accord  with  the  many  passages  of 
Scripture  which  represent  the  death  of  Jesus  as  altogether  a  voluntary 
and  free-will  offering,  made  by  his  own  benevolent  Spirit;  see  John  x. 
17,  18 ;  xiv.  31 ;  X.  1 1,  15 ;  Phil,  ii  8 ;  Heb.  ii.  9.  Still,  this  would  not 
exclude  the  idea,  that  the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit  was  efficacious  in 
rendering  Jesus  a  spotless  victim,  adapted  to  constitute  an  all-atoning  sa- 
crifice.    Of  this,  more  in  the  sequel. 

Beza,  Emesti,  Gappell,  Outrein,  Wolf,  Cramer,  Carpzoff,  Morus, 
Schulz,  and  others,  understand  tmv/*»to(  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ 
But  although  the  offering  of  Christ  might  be  rendered  of  the  highest 
value,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
higher  nature  which  dwelt  in  him,  yet  the  sacred- writers  represent  him 
as  having  made  atonement  in  his  human  nature,  not  in  his  divine ;  Heb. 
ii.  14, 17, 18 ;  Col.  i.  81, 88,i  Phil.  ii.  6—8 ;  Heb.  x.  6, 10 ;  1  PeL  ii.  24- 
But  independently  of  this  consideration,  instances  are  wanting  satisfac 
torily  to  prove  that  irinvfAtt  Aytftv  or  §dmtov^  when  applied  to  Christ,  desig- 
nates simply  his  divine  nature  as  such.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  sequel, 
that  this  phrase  thus  applied,  designates  the  glorified  state  of  Christ,  m 
distinction  from  his  state  of  humiliation. 

Others,  as  Grotius,  Limborch,  Heinrichs,  Schleusner,  Rosenmueller, 
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Koppe,  Jaspis,  etc.,  consider  TMv^at  minnoM  as  endku  or  immorttd  life, 
comparing  it  with  vii.  16.  They  place  this  in  antithesis  to  the  perishable 
natiu'e  of  the  beasts  that  were  slain  in  sacrifice,  and  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  verse.  The  antithesis  would  then  be  thus:  '  If  mere 
perishable  brutes,  slain  in  sacrifice,  effected  external  sanctification ;  how 
much  more  shall  the  offering  of  Christ,  endowed  with  eUmal  life  or  with 
an  immortal  spirit,  purify  the  conscience,'  etc.  But  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject would  represent  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement  made  by  Christ,  as 
depending  on  his  endless  Ufe;  while  the  Scriptures  always  represent  it  as 
depending  on  his  sufferings  and  death.  See  verses  15—28  in  the  sequel. 
Doederlein,  Storr,  and  others,  represent  TMtvfAm  aminoif  as  meaning  the 
exalted  and  glorified  person,  or  condition  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  passage 
before  us.  They  appeal  to  other  passages  in  support  of  this;  Thus  in 
Rom.  i.  3,  4y  Kard  xptvfMt  ayt^twn^  appears  to  designate  a  state  of  dis- 
tinction  from  xtird  va^iut^  the  hunum  nature  of  Christ  that'  was  descended 
from  David ;  fx  v^n^mr^t  A«Ci),  Mtrei  ^  «^  ^  »  «  .  •  •  .  vUv  h%w  h  Ivtiftu 
Kmr«i  TT  »  tu  f*  tu  Kiir«^  vinufAm  Aymwvwmi  niay,  then,  here  designate  the 
condition  in  which  Christ  was  the  exalted  and  powerful  Son  of  Crod,  ui^ 
Stw  w  )v»«^f«f/,  comp.  Phil.  ii.  8, 9;  Heb.  ii.  9, 10;  i.  e.  it  may  be  descriptive 

of  that  spiritual  mc^esiy  (dyirni^pih  l^n>  \jf)  or  exaltation^  which  belongs  to 
the  Saviour  in  the  heavenly  world.  So  1  Pet  iii.  18,  ^»p»rti0ti(  IX^tvrif] 
flip  s»^Mif  (tt&r6m0tle  M  Tpsjifimn,  i.  e.  in  his  incarnate  nature,  subjected  to 
sufferings  and  death ;  in  his  spiritual  [heavenly]  nature  or  condition,  en- 
joying  happiness  and  glory.  So  moreover  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  the  last  Adam, 
i.  e.  Christ,  is  called  ^pwfiM  ^«0tomv»,  in  distinction  from  the  ^vx4  (is» 
attributed  to  the  first  Adam.  This  could  not  be,  because  Christ  had  an 
immortal  soul,  and  Adam  had  only  a  living  animal  soul ;  for  Adam  too 
was  immortal.  It  would  seem  that  TMUfi»  and  yf^x^f  i^  ^^  ^^^  passage, 
both  designate  a  spiritual  or  immortal  nature ;  but  TPtvfAu  here  designates 
such  a  nature  of  a  higher  order,  and  the  antithesis  is  more  fully  made  by 
applying  ^wotoiovj'  to  the  one,  and  ^ii9»M  to  the  other,  i.  e.  Hfe-giving  and 
limng.  With  these  texts,  they  suppose  the  one  in  our  verse  may  be 
classed ;  and  the  sense  must  Uien  be  given  to  it  which  I  have  just  ex- 
pressed,  viz.  in  his  eternal  pneumatic  state  or  condition^  L  e.  in  his  glorified 
heavenly  state,  Christ  presented  his  offering,  etc.  As  to  hJ^  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  making  such  a  translation  of  it  It  is  frequently  used  with 
the  genitive  in  order  to  denote  the  quality^  condition,  circumstances,  or  means, 
that  have  relation  to  any  thin^  or  person ;  see  on  this  usage,  under  ix.  12 
in  the  notes  above ;  also  Matthaei's  Grammar,  ^  580,  e. 

But  although  the  sense  which  arises  out  of  this  exegesis  is  good,  and 
quite  to  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  (whose  object  is  to  show  how  much 
superior  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  to  that  of  goats  and  bullocks,)  yet  a 
doubt  still  remains  whether  Itei  vMVfAmtog  dyicv  does  not  designate  rather 
the  means  bjf  which  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  dfutf^v,  than^  tlie  state  or 
condition  in  which  such  a  sacrifice  was  offered.  Does  not  the  writer  here 
design  to  say  that  the  spotless  nature  of  the  victim,  offered  )iii  T¥iuft»ve 
mlupiov,  by  an  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  was  perpetual  or  whiich 
always  endures,  was  the  true  means  of  efficacious  atonement?  It  b  difficult 
to  decide  this  question ;  for  one  may  truly  say,  that  the  exegesis  of  Storr, 
etc,  agrees  well  wiUi  the  tenor  of  verses  11,  12,  which  represent  Christ 
as  making  his  offering  in  the  temple  above,  and  of  course  in  his  exalted 
and  glorified  state.  And  so,  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  I  con- 
stnied  the  passage  under  consideration. 
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On  reconsidering  the  whole  subject,  I  am  now  rather  inclined   (with 
Winzer,  Kuinoel,  and  others,)  to  construe  )««^  vwtvfiaiTos  Ayiov  according 
to  the  common  usus  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  as  meaning 
dtvine  influence.     When  I  look  at  the  passages  which  assert  that  Christ 
was  filled  with  this,  and  acted  under  it,  I  can  hardly  refuse  to  apply  the 
principle  developed  in  them  to  the  present  case.     Compare,  for  exainple. 
Matt  iv.  1;  Mark  i.  18;  Luke  iv.  1;  Matt  xiL  96;  Luke  iv.  16;  Matt, 
iii.  16,  17;' Luke  iii.  22;  John  i.  39,  33;  John  iii.  34,  comp.  L  16;  to 
which  more  texts  of  the  like  tenor  might  easily  be  added.     There  is  no 
difficulty,  then,  in  supposing  the  writer  to  assert  here,  that  Jesus  ofiered 
himself  a  spotless  victim  to  God  through  or  wM  a  divine  influence^  and  an 
influence  not  of  a  temporary  and  fleeting  nature,  but  of  eternal  efficacy. 
The  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  goats  and  bullocks,  and  of  the  water  of  pun. 
fication,  was  only  temporary,  and  needed  to  be  continually  renewed.     The 
irn^fum  by  which  Christ  was  filled,  and  filled  ovx  U  ftir^  (John  iii.  34^ 
in  the  first  place  rendered  him  perfectly  holy,  and  so  a  spotless  (Afstft^p) 
victim ;  and  secondly,  this  influence  was  perpetual  {alintnp)^  i.  e.  it  never 
ceased,  and  its  efficacy  therefore  in  preparing  an  appropriate  victim  for 
the  great  sacrifice,  was  such  as  made  the  sacrifice  adequate  when  once 
offered,  comp.  vr.  19,  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  was  needed.     It 
is  plain,  I  think,  that  the  epithet  aitufiov  is  thrown  in  here,  in  order  to 
designate  that  the  tmv/am  (divine  influence)  in  question  was  of  an  endur- 
ing  efficacy,  in  the  sense  already  stated.     In  this  way  we  can  account  for 
it,  that  miupiw  should  be  applied  to  v-mv^m,  in  this  particular  case,  while 
&yt^»  is  the  epithet  in  all  others  where  an  epithet  is  applied. 

The  advantage  of  this  interpretation  is,  that  it  has  the  usus  loquendi 
substantially  in  its  favour ;  which,  cmteris  paribus,  .is  a  proper  ground  of 
preference. 

EXCURSUS  XIX. 

Heb.  ix.  28.  Olirw  xas  6  X^iarhg  dira^  ^^w^Mg,  tig  rh  9ioXXSy  avivryxsii 

Thb  importance  of  the  phrase,  and  the  many  constructions  put  upon  it 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  sacred  writers,  render  it 
desirable  accurately  to  determine  its  meaning.  1.  To  bear  «m  is  to  suf- 
fer  the  punishment  due  to  it,  i.  e.  to  take  upon  one's  self  the  consequences 
of  sin,  or  to  subject  one's  self  to  its  consequences.  The  phrase  is  some- 
times used  for  exposure  to  the  consequenc.es  of  sin;  e.  g.  Lev.  v.  17,  1, 
comp.  vs.  3 — 5.  vii.  18.     To  bear  iniquity  i^  Nlt^J)  means  also,  to  be  cui 

off  from  the  congregation  of  God's  people,  Lev.  xx.  17;  Numb.  ix.  13;  it 
means,  to  die  or  perish.  Num.  xviii.  93,  32;  Ex.  xxviiL  43;  Lev.  xxiv.  15, 
16.  So  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  general  expression,  to  designate  any 
kind  of  sufferings  borne  or  inflicted  in  consequence  of  sin ;  as  in  Num. 
xiv.  33,  34,  where  in  the  33d  verse,  $fe  shall  bear  your  whoredoms  means, 
ye  shall  bear  the  consequences  of  them  ;  just  as  in  vr.  34,  ye  shall  bear 
your  iniquities  means,  ye  shall  bear  or  endure  the  consequences  of  them. 
Thus  is  the  phrase  employed,  where  the  subject  in  question  is  one  s  own 
sins.     But, 

2  To  bear  the  sins  of  others,  is  to  bear  or  endure  the  suffering  or  pen- 
alty  due  to  them.  So  in  Heb.  ix.  26,  if*»^rUi  means  the  consequences 
of  sin  or  penalty  due  to  it.      In  Lam.  v.  7,  Jeremiah  represents  the 


I 
AT  T  V       -        -  . 
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afflicted  people  of  Israel  as  saying:  Our  fathers  have  sinned  and  are  no 

more,  and  we  have  borne  their  iniquUieSy  !)^^2D  DrP/lAy.      So  in  Ezek 

:  ATT      V   -    -  ^  ^ 

xviii.  19,  SO,  to  bear  the  imquiiy  of  another  means,  to  die  or  perish  on  his 

account,  vr.  20,  comp.  vr.  17.  Is.  liii.  4,  he  bore  our  dUetreseea  \l^if^  "l^^n), 

T  T        .^  t; 

he  carried  [or  bore]  our  eorrowe  DJD  U^IltoD)>  is  explained  in  vr.  5  by 
he  was  wounded  for  our  tranagreesione  QSyU^'O  VtHCD^  ^  ^mu  smitten  on 
account  of  our  transgressions  (K310  U^JI^l^PD).     So  IfV^  means  to  suffer, 

^  T    \  :  ••         ^  ••  T  T  *^ 

Prov.  xix.  19;  Micah  vii.  9;  as  does  the  corresponding  Greek  word 
fiaard^tt  in  Gal.  V.  10,  and  ^^  in  Heb.  xiii.  13.  'Af«^^  has  the  same 
sense  as  ^1^  and  fiacrd^it,  when  used  in  such  a  connexion,  and  corresponds 
to  the  Hebrew  j^^  and  ^20-     So  Peter  says  of  Jesus^  ektiviyni^rdg  • 

T  T  "  T 

AfAm^rimt  ifAiv,  in  his  own  body,  on  the  cross ,  1  Pet  ii.  24;  to  explain 
which  he  adds,  by  whose  stripes  ye  are  healed;  i.  e.  Jesus  suffered  in  his 
own  body  and  on  the  cross,  the  penalty  due  to  our  sins;  and  by  his  suf- 
ferings,  our  obligation  to  the  penalty  ceases.  The  passage  is  quoted  from 
Is.  liii.  4,  5,  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  liii.  11,  IS;  and  here  we 

have,  He  bore  their  sins  6iip^  Drh^)f  he  bore  or  carried  the  sins  of  many 
{Vi^DI  U^yrVXSn)'     ^  comparison  of  all  these  instances,  (more  might  be 

T  T         •  -  :  •■ 

adduced,)  will  serve  to  show  how  plain  and  uniform  the  Scripture  idiom 
is,  in  respect  to  the  sense  attached  to  the  phrase  bearing  the  sin  either  of 
one's  self  or  of  others.  It  always  means,  either  '  actual  suffering  of  the 
consequences  due  to  sin,'  or  *  exposure  to  suffer  them,  obligation  to  suffer 
them.' 

That  AfAM^lms  in  Heb.  ix.  88  may  mean,  and  does  mean,  iA«  consequences 
of  sin  orpenaity  of  it,  is  plain,  1.  Prom  the  impossibility  that  the  passage 
here  can  have  any  other  sense.  The  moral  turpitude  of  our  sins  Jesus  did 
not  take  upon  himself;  nor  did  he  remove  it,  as  it  is  in  itself  considered; 
but  the  consequences  of  our  sins  he  prevented  by  his  own  sufferings.  8. 
The  corresponding  Hebrew  words,  DHtSH*  |^>  and  y\^,  all  mean  pun- 
ishment or  penalty  of  sin,  as  well  as  sin  or  iniquity  itself. 

The  sentiment  of  the  clause  then  clearly  is,  that  Jesus  by  his  death 
^which  could  take  place  but  once,)  endured  the  penalty  that  our  sins 
aeserved,  or  bore  the  sorrows  due  to  us.  But  this  general  expression  is 
not  to  be  understood,  as  if  the  writer  meant  to  say,  with  philosophical 
precision,  that  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  were  in  aU  respects,  and  considered 
in  every  point  of  view,  an  exact  and  specific  quid  pro  quo,  as  it  regards 
the  penalty  threatened  against  sin.  A  guiUy  conscience  the  Saviour  had 
not;  eternal  punishment  he  did  not  suffer;  nor  was  he  even  in  despair  of 
deliverance.  It  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  suppose,  that  the  writer  meant 
to  be  understood  here  with  metaphysical  exactness.  But  that  vicarious 
Buffering  is  here  designated,  seems  to  be  an  unavoidable  conclusion,  as 
well  from  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  Scriptures,  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
argument  through  the  whole  of  chapters  ix.  and  x. 
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EXCURSUS  XX. 

Heb.  X.  6.  ^ufiM  di  xarfifrtffu  fjM.     Ps.  xl.  7,  ^  il^I)  p^^J^»  i.  e.  mine 

ears  hast  thou  opened. 

But  how  could  the  Seventy  render  the  Hebrew  expression  here  by  w/am 
KCLTn^riva  /MO/?     And  how  could  the  apostle  follow  them  in  this  rendering'? 
and  even  build  an  argument  on  such  a  translation,  in  order  to  establi^ 
the  proposition  that  the  blood  of  goats  and  bullocks  could  not  avail  to  take 
away  sin?     Questions  which  have  exceedingly  perplexed  commentators, 
and  over  which  most  of  them  have  chosen  to  pass  in  silence.     It  is  indeed 
much  better  to  be  silent,  than  to  speak  that  which  is  erroneous  or  will 
mislead  the  unwary.     Still,  the  ingenuous  inquirer,  who  wishes  to  see 
every  difficulty  fairly  met,  is  offended  with  silence  on  a  subject  of  such  a 
nature,  and  cannot  well  resist  a  secret  inclination  to  attribute  it  more  to 
want  of  knowledge,  or  to  want  of  candour,  than  to  real  prudence  and 
discretion.     I  am  fejr  from  promising  him  that  he  will  find  all  the  sads- 
faction  which  he  requires,  in  Ibe  sequel  of  this  Excursus;  but  as  my  own 
mind  is,  on  the  whole;  satisfied  with  the  views  here  suggested,  it  cannot 
be  improper  for  me  to  submit  to  his  consideration  those  things  which 
have  Uius  affected  it     They  may  at  least  serve  to  excite  him,  and  lead 
him  to  make  an  effort  at  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties. 

Cappell,  Emesti,  and  some  other  critics,  strive  to  maintain  the  proba* 
bility,  that  the  Septuagint  reading  in  Ps.  xl.  7  was  formerly  Arlw  Mmrm^ 
riou  fiot,  which  by  some  accident  has  been  changed,  and  the  text  of  the 
apostle  in  the  New  Testament  adapted  to  it  But  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 
Indeed,  there  is  manifest  proof  that  the  apostle  originally  wrote  0ifut  in 
vr.  5,  by  a  comparison  with  it  of  his  expression  in  vr.  10.  The  difficulty 
cannot  be  met  then  by  a  change  of  the  text;  much  less  by  sudi  a  change, 
when  it  is  not  authorized  by  any  of  the  laws  of  sound  criticism ,  and  i» 
against  the  context. 

Were  it  not  that  the  Septuagint  contains  the  expression  vSfta  JMir«frtlr« 
fMi,  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  merely  a  parenthetic  circum- 
stance, thrown  in  by  our  author  in  order  to  explain  the  object  of  his  quota, 
tion.  In  sacrifice  dnd  offering  thou  hast  no  delight^  says  the  personage  who 
is  speaking.  But  what  is  to  take  their  place?  is  the  natural  inquiry. 
What  shall  be  substituted  for  them  ?  2«^cae  xMrm^rtoei  ^o/,  is  the  answer, 
i.  e.  my  body  which  I  am  to  offer  as  a  sacrifice,  is  to  come  in  their  place; 
this  will  be  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  efficacious.  In  short,  if  the  Septuagint 
did  not  contain  the  expression,  we  might  conclude  that  the  writer  of  the 
epistle  added  it,  in  order  to  convey  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  passage  in 
some  such  manner  as  the  following:  '^  In  sacrifice  and  oblation  I  have  no 
pleasure;"  my  body  hast  thou  adapted,  viz.,  for  oblation,  i.  e.  as  if  the 
writer  had  said:  "The  speaker  means,  that  his  oum  body  is  to  take  the 
place  o/*  sacrifice  and  oblation." 

But  as  the  Septuagint  text  now  is,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that 
the  apostle  has  quoted  it  and  applied  it  to  his  purpose.  Has  he  then  made 
any  substantial  part  of  his  argument  to  depend  on  the  clause  in  question  ? 
An  important  inquiry,  which  may  go  some  way  towards  removing  the 
difficulties  that  the  clause  presents. 

In  vs.  8, 9,  the  writer  presents  the  argument  deduced  from  hi.s  quotation. 
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in  the  following  manner.  *'  First  he  says:  Sacrifice  and  offering  and 
holocausts  and  sin-offerings  thou  hast  no  delight  in,  neither  dost  thou 
desire,  (which  are  offered  agreeably  to  the  requirements  of  the  law) ;  next 
he  says:  Lo!  I  come  to  do  thy  will.  He  abolishes  the  first,  then,  in 
order  to  establish  the  second."  That  is,  he  sets  aside  the  efficacy  of  ritual 
sacrifices  and  offerings,  and  establishes  the  efficacy  of  a  Saviour's  obed- 
ience imto  death;  comp.  Phil.  ii.  8. 

Now  in  this  conclusion,  there  is  nothing,  dependent  on  the  clause  oZf^tk 
ttmrn^riau  f^ot.  The  antithesis  of  legal  offerings  is,  doing  the  will  of  Crody 
vr.  9 ,  viz. ,  the  obedience  of  the  Saviour  in  offering  up  his  body,  vr.  SO.  This 
last  verse  describes,  indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the  obedience  in  question 
was  rendered.  But  the  argument,  as  expressed  in  the  8th  and  9th  verses, 
is  not  made  to  depend  on  the  manner  of  the  obedience ;  for  the  object  of 
the  writer  here,  is  to  show  the  nullity  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  for  spirit- 
ual purposes,  and  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  discloses  this  and  in- 
timates their  abolition. 

I  must  regard,  then,  the  use  of  vttfm  ttarn^riati  ftot  by  the  apostle,  as 
rather  an  incidenitd  circumstance  than  as  an  essential  one.     He  found  it 
in  Ae  text  of  the  Septuagint  which  he  used.     It  was  well  adapted  for  the 
particular  purpose  he  had  in  view  ;  for  it  turned  the  mind  of  the  reader 
to  Christ  as  the  true  expiatory  victim,  rather  than  to  the  sacrifices  pre- 
scribed by  law.     It  was  altogether  accordant  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
passage  which  he  was  citing,  and  the  conclusion  which  he  was  to  adduce 
from  it     But  he  does  not  make,  as  we  have  seen,  the  force  of  his  argu- 
ment to  depend  upon  it     Were  this  the  fact,  and  were  we  to  suppose, 
and  we  have  no  critical  evidence  for  believing  the  contrary,  that  the 
Hebrew  text  stood  in  his  day  as  it  now  stands,  it  would  be  a  case  in 
point  to  prove  the  extent  to  which  the  sacred  writers  have  deemed  it  pro- 
per to  employ  the  argumenium  ad  hominem,  and  adapt  their  reasonings  to 
the  modes  of  explaining  the  Scriptures  practised  by  their  readers.     As  it 
now  is,  I  do  not  feel  that  much  dependence  can  be  placed  on  it,  to  estab- 
lish a  proposition  of  this  nature ;  for,  on  the  whole,  I  must  view  the 
employment  of  the  phrase,  thus  found  in  the  Septuagint,  ajs  rather  tnct- 
denitd  than  essential  to  the  writer's  purpose.     Still,  thus  much  is  clearly 
decided  by  the  case  before  us,  viz.,  that  the  apostles  did  not  feel  under 
obligation  in  all  respects  to  adhere  to  a  literal  use  of  the  sacred  text,  but 
quoted  ad  sensum  rather  than  ad  Kteram.     Even  vZfitt  Kmrm^rlva  ^oi  may 
be  brought  within  the  general  limits  of  an  cut  sensum  quotation,  as  Storr 
has  remarked ;  for  preparing  a  body  in  this  case,  is  preparing  it  for  an 
offering,  i.  e.  to  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  God.     Now  this  is  a  species 
of  obedience  of  the  highest  nature.     If  a  body  were  eiven  to  the  Saviour 
which  he  voluntarily  devoted  to  death,  Phil.  ii.  8,  then  were  his  ears  in-  * 
deed  opened^  or  he  was  truly  obedient.     The  implication  of  the  phrase  vtt/Am 
xttrn^rtsm  ftoi,  in  the  connexion  where  it  stands,  is,  that  this  body  wajs  to  be  . 
a  victim  instead  of  the  legal  sacrifices ;  of  course,  a  devotedness  of  the 
highest  nature  is  implied.     Ad  sensum  then,  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
the  text  may  be  regarded  as  cited  ;  and  this,  oftentimes,  is  all  at  which 
the  New  Testament  writers  aim. 

One  more  difficulty  however  remains.  It  is  alleged  that  Ps.  xl.  cannot 
well  be  applied  to  the  Messiah.  It  rather  belongs  to  David  himself.  How 
then  could  the  writer  of  our  epistle  appeal  to  it,  for  a  proof  that  the  obedience 
unto  death  of  the  Messiah^  was  to  accomplish  what  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
could  not  accomplish,  viz.,  a  removal  of  the  penalty  due  to  sin  ? 

Sn 
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That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  interpreting  this  psalm  as  ori~ 
ginaUy  having  had  direct  respect  to  the  Messiah ,  every  intelligent  and 
candid  reader  must  allow.  For  it  may  be  asked,  1.  What  was  the  del  it- 
erance  from  impending  destruction,  which  Ps.  xl.  8,  3  [1,  3]  describes  ? 
On  what  occasion  was  the  song  of  gpratitude  for  deUyerance  uttered  ?  vs. 
4 — 6  [3 — 5].  8.  How  could  £e  iniqmties  of  him  ''  who  knew  no  sin," 
take  hold  of  him?  vr.  13  [12].  3.  How  could  the  Messiah  anticipate 
such  troubles,  as  are  alluded  t^  in  vs.  18—14  [11 — 13];  and  particularly. 
How  can  he,  who,  when  suspended  on  the  cross,,  prayed  that  his  enemies 
might  be  forgiven,  be  supposed  to  have  uttered  such  imprecations  as  are 
contained  in  vs.  15,  16  [14,  16]? 

To  avoid  the  difficulties  to  which  these  questions  advert,  some  have  sup. 
posed  that  the  first  and  last  parts  of  the  psalm  in  question  relate  to  David, 
while  vs.  7— -0  [6 — 8]  contain  a  prediction  respecting  the  Messiah  ;  at 
least,  that  they  are  spoken  concerning  him.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  more  than  one  person  can  be  spoken  of  throughout  the  psalm,  it  being 
all  of  the  same  tenor,  and  throughout  appearing  to  be  made  up  of  words 
spoken  by  a  sufiering  person,  who  had  indeed  been  delivered  from  aonne 
evils,  but  was  still  exposed  to  many  more. 

Others  have  maintained  that  the  whole  psalm  relates  only  to  David ; 
and  consequently,  that  the  writer  of  our  epistle  accommodates  ms  aigument 
to  the  Jewish  allegorical  explanation  of  it,  probably  current  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote.  Among  these  are  some,  whose  general  views  of  theology 
are  far  from  coinciding  with  those  of  the  neological  class  of  critics.  But 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  this,  which  must  be  felt  by  every  reflect- 
ing and  sober-minded  man.  How  could  the  apostle  employ  as  sound  and 
scriptural  argument,  adapted  to  prove  the  insufficiency  of  the  Jewish  sac- 
rifices, an  interpretation  of  Scripture  not  only  allegorical  but  without  any 
solid  foundation  ?  And  how  could  he  appeal  to  it  as  exhibiting  the  words  of 
the  Saviour  himself,  when  David  was  the  only  person  whom  it  concerned  ? 
If  the  Old  Testament  has  no  other  relation  to  the  Messiah,  than  such  as 
is  built  upon  interpretations  that  are  the  ofispring  of  fancy  and  ingenious 
allegory ;  then,  how  can  we  show  that  the  proof  of  a  Messiah  deduced 
from  it,  is  any  thing  more  than  fanciful  or  allegorical?  And  was  it 
consistent  with  sound  integrity,  with  sincere  and  upright  regard  to  truth, 
to  press  the  Hebrews  with  an  argument  which  the  writer  himself  knew  to 
have  no  solid  basis  ?  Or  if  he  dud  not  know  this,  then  in  what  light  are 
we  to  regard  him,  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture  and  a  teacher  of  christian 
principles  ? 

Considerations  such  as  these  questions  suggest,  render  it  difficult  to 
admit  the  opinion  under  examination,  without  abandoning  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  our  confidence  in  the  real  verity  of  the 
word  of  Grod  rests. 

Nor  does  that  scheme  of  interpretation  which  admits  a  tloubie  sense  of 
Scripture,  relieve  our  difficulties.  This  scheme  explains  so  much  of  the 
psalm  as  will  most  conveniently  apply  to  David,  as  having  a  iiieral  appli- 
cation  to  him  ;  and  so  much  of  it  as  will  conveniently  apply  to  the  Mes- 
siah,  it  refers  to  him.  Truly  a  great  saving  of  labour  in  investigation, 
and  of  perplexity  and  difficulty  also,  might  apparently  be  made,  if  we 
could  adopt  such  an  expedient !  But  the  consequences  of  admitting  such 
a  principle  should  be  well  weighed.  What  book  on  earth  has  a  double 
sense,  unless  it  is  a  book  of  designed  enigwrns  J  And  even  thu  has  but 
one  real  meaning.     The  heathen  oracles  indeed  could  say:  Aiote^  Pyrrhe, 
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Bomanos  passe  wncere ;  but  can  such  an  equivoque  be  admissible  into  the 
oracles  of  the  living  God  ?  And  if  a  literal  sense  and  an  occnU  sense  can, 
at  one  and  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  words,  be  conveyed,  who  that 
is  uninspired  shall  tell  us  what  the  occult  sense  is  ?  By  what  laws  of  in- 
terpretation  is  it  to  be  judged?  By  none  that  belong  to  human  lan- 
guage ;  for  other  books  than  the  Bible  have  not  a  double  sense  attached 
to  them. 

For  these  and  such  like  reasons,  the  scheme  of  attaching  a  double  sense 
to  the  Scriptures  is  inadmissible.  It  sets  afloat  all  the  fundamental  prin. 
ciples  of  interpretation  by  which  we  arrive  at  established  conviction  and 
certainty,  and  casts  us  upon  the  boundless  ocean  of  imagination  and  con- 
jecture  without  rudder  or  compass. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  author  of  our  epistle  was  inspired,  and  therefore 
he  was  able  correctly  to  give  the  occuU  sense  of  Ps.  xL  7 — 9  [6 — 8];  the 
answer  is  obvious.  The  writer  in  deducing  his  argument  from  these 
verses,  plainly  appeals  to  an  interpretation  of  them  which  his  readers 
would  recognize,  and  to  which,  he  took  it  for  granted,  they  would  pro- 
bably consent  Otherwise  the  argument  could  have  contained  nothing  in 
it  of  a  convindng^nature  to  them;  as  the  whole  of  it  must  have  rested,  in 
their  minds,  upon  the  bare  assertion  and  imagination  of  the  writer. 

May  not  the  whole  quotation,  then,  be  merely  in  the  way  of  cuxcmmo- 
dating  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  to  express  the  writer  s 
own  views  ?  Such  cases  are  indeed  frequent  in  the  New  Testament 
God  says,  by  the  prophet  Hosea:  '*  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved 
him  and  caUed  my  son  out  of  Egypt,"  xi.  1.  Now  this  is  not  prediction^ 
but  narration.  But  when  Matthew  describes  the  flight  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  and  the  infant  Jesus,  to  Egypt,  he  says:  '  This  took  place,  so  that 
this  passage  of  Scripture  [in  Hosea]  had  an  accomplishment,  h§t  xAd^a^^^,' 
X.  r.  X.  Now  here  is  evidently  notliing  more  than  a  similarity  of  events; 
so  that  what  is  said  of  Israel,  God  s  son  in  ancient  times,  might  be  affirmed 
of  his  Son  Jesus  in  later  times,  in  a  still  higher  sense  and  in  a  similar  roan- 
ner.  May  not  the  writer  of  our  epistle  have  accommodated  the  language  of 
Ps.  xl.  in  a  similar  way  ?  May  he  not  have  merely  expressed  his  own 
views  in  language  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament,  without  intending 
to  aver,  that,  as  it  stands  in  the  original  Scriptures,  it  has  the  same  mean- 
ing  which  he  now  gives  to  it  ? 

This  would  indeed  relieve  in  a  great  measure  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  passage  labours,  if  it  could  be  admitted.  But  the  nature  of  the 
writer's  argument  seems  to  forbid  the  admission  of  it.  He  had  asserted, 
which  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  feelings  and  belief  of  most  Jewish 
readers,  that  *'  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  could  not  take  away  sin." 
What  was  the  proof  of  this  ?  His  own  authority;  or  that  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  ?  Clearly  he  makes  an  appeal  to  the  latter,  and  argues  that  by 
plain  implication  they  teach  the  inefficacy  of  Jewish  sacrifices,  and  the 
future  rejection  of  them.  Consequently,  we  cannot  admit  here  a  mere 
expression  of  the  writer  s  own  sentiments  in  language  borrowed  from  the 
Old  Testament 

Another  supposition,  however,  remains  to  be  examined,  in  regard  to  the 
subject  under  consideration;  which  is,  that  Psalm  xl.,  relates  throughcut  to 
the  Messiah.  This  is  certainly  a  possible  case.  I  mean  that  there  is  no  part 
of  this  psalm,  which  may  not  be  interpreted  so  as  to  render  its  relation  to 
the  Messiah  possible,  without  doing  violence  to  the  laws  of  language  and 
interpretation.  To  advert  to  the  objections  suggested  on  page  364;  it  may 
be  replied  to  the  first,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Saviour  very  often  plotted 
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against  his  life,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  it,  and  that  he  as  often 
ed  oiit  of  their  hands,  until  he  voluntarily  gave  up  himself  to  death«    The 
thanksgivings  in  the  first  part  of  Psalm  xL,  may  relate  to  some  or  all  of 
these  escapes.     If  it  be  replied,  that  the  writer  of  our  epistle  represents 
the   psalm  as  spoken  when  the  Messiah  was  tln^ftt^s  *h  roV  xW^m*, 
coming  [i.  e.  about  to  come]  into  the  world,  and  therefore  before  his  birth  ; 
the  answer  is,  that  the  phrase  by  no  means  implies  of  necessity  that  the 
Messiah  uttered  the  sentiments  here  ascribed  to  him  before  his  incama- 
tion,  but  during  it.     ^9t^6fuif0Sy  entering,  being  entered,  or  when  he  had 
entered  into  the  world,  he  said:  Bvoi»,  ».  r.  x.     Entering  into  the  world  may- 
mean  being  bom;  but  it  may  also  mean,  and  probably  does  here  mean, 
*  entering  upon  the  Messianic  office,  coming  among  men  as  the  promised 
Messiah/     That  the  Saviour  prayed  to  Grod,  gave  thanks,  made  suppli. 
cations  and  deprecations,  as  men  do,  need  not  be  proved  to  any  reader  of 
the  evangelists.     On  what  particular  occasion  in  the  Messiah  s  life,  the 
words  in  Psalm  xl.  7 — ^9  were  uttered,  it  is  needless  to  inquire.     Indeed, 
that  they  were  eyerjbrmalfy  and  <u/  kteram  uttered,  it  is  quite  needless  to 
show;  inasmuch  as  all  which  the  psalmist  intends  by  the  expression  of 
them  is,  that  they  should  be  descriptive  of  his  true* character ;  which 
would  be  such  that  we  might  well  suppose  him  to  utter  them,  or  that  they 
would  be  appropriate  to  him.     In  a  word,  the  psalmist  represents  the 
Messiah  as  uttering  them,  merely  in  order  to  exhibit  the  true  nature  of  the 
Messiah's  character. 

The  second  objection  appears,  at  first  view,  more  formidable.  How 
could  the  einleee  Messiah  be  represented  as  sufiering  for  his  otofitm^iiif ietf 
Plainly,  I  answer,  he  could  not  be.  The  iniquities  of  others  might  be  laid 
upon  him;  as  the  Scriptures  plainly  testify  that  they  were,*!  Petii.  94;  Heb. 
ix.  98;  Isa.  liii.  4,  5,  19;  i.  e.  he  might  suffer  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
othere,  or  in  their  stead;  but  as  to  sins  of  his  own,  he  had  none  to  answer 
for.     The  whole  strength  of  the  objection,  however,  lies  in  the  version  of 

the  word  ^JJO^y  Psal.  xl.  13,  which  the  objector  translates  my  mi^irtMer, 

SIM,  tranegreeeiom.  But  who  that  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  does  not  know  that  ^V  means  puniehment,  cahmitg,  miiforiune,  as 

well  as  iniquitg,  etc.?  David,  when  he  was  chased  away  from  Jerusalem 
by  his  rebel  son,  calls  his  calamity  his  1^.     Perhaps  the  Lord,  says  he, 

win  look  favourably,  ^^^^  on  my  calamity,  9  Sam.  xvL  19;  for  his  sm  it 

was  not,  in  this  case.  Compare  Psal.  xxxi.  11;  Isa.  v.  18.  A  concord- 
ance  will  supply  other  cases,  particularly  cases  where  the  meaning  is 
penalty,  punishment.     Analogous  to  the  case  of  ^Cf*  we  have  seen  to  be  that 

of  JIKl^n  and  3;^;  see  on  chap.  ix.  98.  Excursus   XIX.      In  Psalm  xl. 

IS,  then,  ^ilJQ^  may,  agreeably  to  the  ttftts  loguendi,he  translated,  calSa. 
mities,  distresses:  and  that  these  came  upon  the  Messiah  Qy\yvyn)  will 

not  be  doubted. 

So  in  9  Cor.  v.  91,  dfim^rUv  tTrolnvt,  i.  e.  God  made  Christ  a  sin-4>ffer. 
ing  or  subjected  him  to  calamity;  and  in  Heb.  ix.  96,  i^irnwtp  dfim^rimf 
means  a  removing  of  the  ceUamitous  consequences  of  sin. 

The  third  objection  may  be  very  briefly  answered.  Nothing  can  be 
easier'^than  to  suppose  the  Messiah  might,  at  any  period  of  ms  public 
life,  have  anticipated  severe  trials  and  have  depreciated  them ;  as  we 
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know  fall  well  how  strongly  he  deprecated  his  final  sufferings  when  he 
was  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  That  he  should  formdUy  and  literally 
use  the  identical  words  of  the  xL  psalm,  was  not  necessary ;  but  that  he 
should  have  been  in  a  condition  such  as  the  language  there  describes,  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  justify  the  application  of  the  psalm  to  him. 

In  regard  to  the  last  objection,  which  has  respect  to  the  imprecationg 
contained  in  the  latter  part  of  Psalm  xl.;  they  may  be,  and  probably  are, 
viewed  in  a  different  light  by  different  persons.  Considered  as  simple 
maledictions,  they  would  be  unworthy  of  the  psalmist  or  of  the  Messiah. 
But  as  elemmciatians  against  the  impenitent  and  perseyering  enemies  of 
God  and  of  David,  or  of  Christ,  they  present  themselves  to  the  mind  in 
a  very  different  light  David  did  frequently  utter  denunciations  against 
his  enemies.  So  did  Christ  against  his ;  e.  g.  against  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  against  Jerusalem,  and  against  the  Jewish  nation.  Yet  who 
will  say  that  this  was  for  want  of  tenderness  in  him,  or  of  benevolent 
feelings  toward  those  who  were  his  enemies?  No  one  can  say  this,  who 
considers  the  whole  of  his  character  as  represented  by  the  evangelists. 
If  then  he  might  and  did  in  fact  utter  denunciations  against  his  enemies 
and  persecutors,  he  might  be  represented  as  doing  this  by  the  psalmist, 
without  any  error  committed  in  so  doing. 

The  objections,  then,  do  not  appear  to  be  of  a  conclusive  nature,  which 
are  made  to  the  application  of  the  xl.  psalm  to  the  Messiah.  Still  I 
freely  acknowledge,  that  had  not  the  New  Testament  referred  to  this 
psalm  as  descriptive  of  the  work  of  the  Messiah,  I  might  perhaps  have 
been  satisfied,  in  general,  with  the  application  of  it  to  David  himself, 
or  even  to  the  people  of  Israel  collectively  considered.  Yet  a  minute 
consideration  of  verses  7,  8  [6,  7]  certainly  might  serve  to  suggest  some 
difiiculty,  in  respect  to  such  an  application.  Obedience  is  there  repre- 
sentod  as  the  substitute  for  sacrifices.  So  the  writer  of  our  epistle  under- 
stood it  And  it  is  said  to  be  written  in  the  sacred  volume,  that  this 
would  be  the  .case  respecting  the  individual  whose  obedience  is  there 
described.  Is  this  any  where  written  respecting  the  obedience  of  David  ? 
Is  the  obedience  of  the  Jewish  nation  any  where  represented  as  a  substitute 
for  sacrifices?  Rather,  did  not  a  part  of  their  obedience  consist  in  offer- 
ing them? 

After  all,  however,  the  whole  passage  might,  perhaps,  be  construed  as 
merely  affirming  that  obedience  is  more  acceptable  to  God  than  sacrifice ; 
and  this  is  so  declared  in  other  scriptures,  comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  88 ;  Micah 
vi.  6;  Psal.  L  9,  seq.;  Isa.  i.  11,  seq.;  Matt  ix.  13;  xii.  7.  At  least,  this 
mode  of  interpretation  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  possible  one. 

Let  us  grant,  then,  what  cannot  fairly  be  denied,  that  the  xl.  psalm, 
according  to  general  laws  of  interpretation,  might  be  applied  to  David. 
Is  it  not  equafiy  plain,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  may  not,  with- 
out doing  any  violence  to  the  laws  of  language,  be  applied  to  David's 
Sen,  in  a  still  higher  and  nobler  sense?  After  what  has  been  suggested 
in  respect  to  this  application,  I  shall  venture  to  consider  the  application 
itself  as  possible. 

Here  then  is  presented  a  case  of  the  following  kind.  A  psalm  com- 
posed  by  an  inspired  writer,  is  (in  itself  considered,  i.  e.  the  words  or 
diction  being  simply  regarded,)  capable  of  an  application  to  David,  or  to 
the  Son  of  David,  the  Messiah.  To  whom  shall  it  be  applied  by  us?  If 
there  be  nothing  but  simply  the  psalm  itself  to  direct  our  interpretation, 
the  answer  must  be:  *  To  David ;'  for  the  natural  application  of  the  words 
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of  Scripture,  which  in  themselves  are  not  necessarily  predictions,  is  to  the 

persons  in  being  when  they  were  written.     But  if  we  have  a  good  reason 

for  making  the  application  of  them  in  a  prophetic  sense  to  some  future 

personage,  then  ought  we  to  make  such  an  application.     Consequently 

the  question  in  respect  to  the  application  of  the  xl.  psalm  depends  on  the 

ftict,  whether  we  have  sufficient  reascMi  to  construe  it  as  a  predHctkmy  L  e. 

as  descriptive  of  a  personage  who  was  to  appear  at  a  future  period,  viz. 

of  David's  Son.     In  itself  it  is  capable  of  such  an  explanation.     Paul 

has  actually  made  such  an  application  of  it     The  nature  of  the  c&se 

shows,  too,  that  the  Hebrews  of  that  time  were  accustomed  so  to  explain 

it ;  for  otherwise,  the  argument  of  the  apostle  would  not  have  been  ad- 

mitted  as  of  any  force  by  his  readers.     Whence  did  the  Hebrews  derive 

such  an  interpretation?  Or,  which  is  of  higher  moment,  how  could  the 

apostle  appeal  to  Psal.  xl.  7,  8,  for  proof  of  the  efficady  of  Christ's  obedi- 

ence  unto  death,  as  well  as  of  the  inefficacy  of  ritual  sacrifices?  This  ap- 

peal,  then,  under  such  circumstances  as  show  that  the  stress  of  his  argu- 

ment  lies  upon  the  meaning  he  gives  to  the  passage  of  Scripture  which 

he  quotes,  settles  the  question  how  the  xl.  psalm  is  to  be  interpreted ;  act-- 

ties  it,  I  mean,  with  all  those  who  admit  the  authority  of  the  writer  of 

our  epistle,  either  as  a  teacher  of  a  christian  doctrine  or  an  expositor  of 

the  word  of  God.     At  all  events,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  xl.  psalm 

has  no  original  relation  to  the  Messiah.     To  show  that  it  is  capMe  of 

another  interpretation,  is  effecting  nothing.     The  second  psalm,  and  all 

other  psalms  relating  to  Christ,  borrow  their  imagery— ^eir  costume, 

from  the  times  when  they  were  written,  and  the  persons,  manners,  and 

custom's  then  existing ;  and  of  course,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  they 

appear  at  first  view  to  relate  only  to  them.     In  describing  the  future  king 

of  the  Jews,  the  writers  of  ancient  times  would  naturtdly  borrow  their 

imagery  from  the  kings  of  that  day.     But  to  affirm  that  because  they  did 

this,  they  had  reference  and  could  have  reference  only  to  the  kings  of  their 

times,  would  be   a  position  as  little  consistent  with  the  principles  of 

language  and  interpretation,  as  it  is  with  the  numerous  declarations  of  the 

writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived,  that  in  admitting  the  possibility  of  apply- 
ing the  xl.  psalm  to  David,  I  have  admitted  that  verses  7  and  8  may  be 
interpreted  as  expressing  merely  the  general  principle  that  oibediafice  is 
better  than  seurifices.  But  if  we  suppose,  with  the  writer  of  our  epistle, 
that  David,  when  he  composed  this  psalm,  meant  to  intimate  that  this 
obedience  was  to  be  '^  obedience  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross," 
then  must  it  follow,  of  course,  that  the  psalm  is  altogether  inapplicable  to 
David ;  for  neither  his  obedience,  nor  death,  nor  that  of  any  other  person, 
the  Messiah  excepted,  could  supersede  the  ritual  of  the  Mosaic  law  and 
prepare  the  way  for  its  abolition.  Supposing,  then,  the  apostle  to  have 
rightly  interpreted  the  words  of  Psalm  xL,  (and  who  shall  correct  his 
exegesis?)  the  impropriety  of  applying  the  psalm  to  David  is  plain: 
and  the  propriety  of  referring  it  to  the  Messiah  needs  no  furtheV  vindi. 
cation. 
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CoNTBNTS.— Dignity  cl  Christ.    His  superioiitjr  over  the  angels. 

I.    God,  iirho  in  ancient  times  spake  often  and  in  various  ways  to 
the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  to 

2  us  by  [his]  Son ;  whom  he  hath  appointed  Lord  of  all  things, 

3  by  whom  also  he  made  the  world;  who,  (being  the  radiance  of 
his  glory  and  the  exact  image  of  his  substance,  and  controlling 
all  things  by  his  own  powerful  word,)  after  he  had  by  himself 
made  expiation  for  our  sins,  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 

4  Majesty  on  high ;  being  exalted  as  much  above  the  angels  as 

5  he  hath  obtained  a  name  more  excellent  than  they.  For  to 
which  of  the  angels  said  he  at  any  time:  ''Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee?"  And  again :  '^I  will  be  his 
Father,  and  he  shall  be  my  Son  ?' 

6  Moreover,  when  on  another  occasion  he  introduceth  hi^  first- 
begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith  :  '^  LiCt  all  the  angels  of  God 

7  worship  him.^  Concerning  the  angels  also  it  is  said:  ''Who 
maketh  his  angels  winds,  and  his  ministering  servants  a  flame  of 

8  fire/'    But  of  the  Son :  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  eternal ;  a 

9  sceptre  of  justice  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom.  Thou  hast 
loved  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity ;  therefore,  O  God,  thy 
God  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fel- 

10  lows."    Also:  ''Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  didst  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  earth,' and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy 

1 1  hands;  |  they  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure;  even  they  all 

12  shall  Wax  old  like  a  garment,  |  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold 
them  up,  and  they  shall  decay ;  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy 

13  years  shall  never  cease."    But  unto  which  of  the  angels  hath 
he  ever  said :  "  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine 

14  enemies  thy  footstool?'  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits 
sent  forth  for  the  aid  of  those  who  are  to  obtain  salvation? 
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Contents. — ExhorUtioii  diligently  to  teek  the  nlviUaii  proflered  by  the  Ltord  of  glevy. 

II.  It  behoveth  us,  therefore,  the  more  abundantly  to  give  heed 
to  the  things  which  we  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  we  should 

2  slight  them.  For  if  the  law  commmiicated  by  angels  was  es- 
tablished, and  every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a 

3  just  reward;  how  shall  we  escape  if  ^e  neglect  so  great  salva- 
tion ?  which,  being  first  declared  by  the  Lord,  was  afterwards 

4  confirmed  unto  us  by  those  who  heard  [him]  ;  God  also  bearing 
witness  with  them,  by  signs  and  wonders  and  diverse  mi- 
raculous powers,  and  communications  of  the  Holy  Spirit  accord- 
ing to  his  will. . 

Contents.— Further  declaration  of  Christ's  superiority  orer  the  angels.  Objectiois 
against  this  draivn  from  his  human  nature,  removed,  by  ^showing  the  elevation  of  that 
nature  and  the  important  objects  aocumpliahed  by  assuming  it. 

5  Unto  the  angels,  however,  hath  he  not  put  in  subjection 
the  world  that  was  to  come,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

6  But  one  in  a  certain  place  hath  testified,  saying :  "  What  is 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him ;  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou 

7  dost  regard  him  ?  Yet  thou  hast  made  him  but  little  lower 
than  the  angels ;  thou  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honouTi 
and  hast  set  him  over  the  works  of  thy  hands.    All  things  hast 

8  thou  put  under  his  feet."  By  putting  all  things  in  subjection  to 
him,  then,  he  left  nothing  which  is  not  subject  to  him.    But 

9  now  we  do  not  yet  see  all  things  subjected  to  him;  we  see  hin^ 
however,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  Jesus, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour  on  account  of  the  suffering  of 
death,  when  by  the  grace  of  God  he  had  tasted  death  for  all. 

10  For  it  became  him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are 
all  things,  through  sufferings  to  bestow  the  highest  honour  upon 
the  Captain  of  their  salvatioui  who  is  leading  many  sons  to 
glory. 

1 1  Moreover,  both  he  who  maketh  expiation,  and  they  for  whom 
expiation  is  made,  are  of  one ;  for  which  cause  he  is  not  asham- 

12  ed  to  call  them  brethren,  I  saying:  **  I  will  declare  thy  name  to 
my  brethren ;  in  the  midst  of  the  congi-egation  will  I  praise 

13  thee."  And  again :  ''I  will  put  my  trust  in  him.''  Ad<1 
again:  *'  Behold,  I  and  the  children  which  God  hath  given  me!'' 

14  Since  then  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  him- 
self also  in  like  manner  partook  of  them,  in  order  that  by  his 
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death  he  might  subdae  hun  who  had  a  deadly  power,  that  is, 

15  the  devil,  |  and  free  those,  who  through  fear  of  condemnation 
had  during  their  whole  lives  been  exposed  to  bondage. 

16  Besides,  he  surely  doth  not  succour  the  angels,  but  he  help- 

17  eth  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Hence  it  was  necessary  that  in  all 
respects  he  should  be  like  to  his  brethren,  so  that  he  might  be 
a  merciful  and  faithful  high-priest  as  to  things  which  pertain 
unto  God,  in  order  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 

18  people.  For  inasmuch  as  he  himself  suffered,  being  tempted, 
he  is  able  to  succour  those  who  are  tempted. 

CoNTSNTB. — CompM-isoo  of  Christ  trith  Moses.  Warning  not  to  disregard  the 
admonitions  of  the  gospel.  The  rest  promised  to  belleYers  in  andent  times  is  still 
proflered.     The  threatenings  against  unbelief  remain  in  full  force. 

III.  Wherefore,  holy  brethren,  who  have  received  the  heaven- 
ly invitation,  attentively  consider  Jesus,  the  apostle  and  high^ 

2  priest  whom  we  have  acknowledged ;  who  was  faithful  to  Him 
that  appointed  him,  even  as  Moses  [was],  in  all  his  house. 

3  For  he  is  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses,  inasmuch  as  the 

4  builder  is  entitled  to  more  honour  than  the  house.     For  every 

5  house  is  built  by  some  one,  but  he  who  built  all,  is  God.  Now 
Moses  was  faithful  in  all  his  house  as  a  servant,  for  the  sake  of 

6  testifying  those  things  which  were  to  be  spoken ;  but  Christ,  as 
a  Son  over  his  house ;  whose  house  we  are,  provided  we  hold 
fast  unto  the  end  our  confidence  and  joyful  hope. 

7  Wherefore,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  saith :  "  To-day,  if  ye  will 

8  hear  his  voice,  |  harden  not  your  hearts  as  in  the  provocation,  in 

9  the  day  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  |  when  your  fathers 
tempted  me:  they  tried  me,  although  they  saw  my  works  forty 

10  years.  Wherefore  I  was  offended  with  that  generation,  and 
said :  They  do  always  err  in  their  hearts,  and  tliey  have  not  ap- 

1 1  proved  my  ways.  So  I  sware  in  my  wrath :  They  shall  not 
enter  into  my  rest." 

1 2  Beware  brethren,  lest  there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart 

13  of  unbelief,  so  that  he  may  depart  from  the  living  God.  But 
admonish  one  anotlier  continually^  while  it  is  called  to-day,  so 
that  no  one  of  you  may  become  hardened  through  the  delusion 

H  of  sin.  For  we  shall  be  made  partakers  of  the  blessing  which 
Christ  bestows,  if  we  hold  fast  even  to  the  end  our  first  confi- 
dence. 

1 5  While  it  is  said :  **  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,"  harden 

16  not  your  hearts  as  in  the  provocation.     Who  now  were  they 
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tliat  when  they  heard  did  provoke?    Were  they  not  all  in- 

17  deed,  who  came  out  of  Egypt  under  Moses?    And  with  whom 
was  he  angry  forty  years?    Was  it  not  with  those  who  sinned, 

18  wliose  corpses  fell  in  the  wilderness?  To  whom  did  he  swear 
that  they  should  not  enter  into  his  rest,  except  to  those  who  did 

19  not  believe?  And  so  we  see,  that  they  could  not  enter  in  be- 
cause of  unbelief. 

IV.  Let  us  beware,  therefore,  since  a  promise  is  still  left  of  enter- 
ing into  his  rest,  lest  any  one  of  you  should  fail  of  obtaining  it. 

2  For  to  us  also  the  offer  of  blessings  is  made,  as  well  as  to 
them;   the  word  however  which   they  heard,  did  not  profit 

3  them,  not  being  joined  with  faith  in  those  who  heard  it.  For 
we  who  believe,  do  enter  into  the  rest;  as  he  says:  ''So  I 
sware  in  my  wrath,  [unbelievers]  shaU  not  enter  into  my  rest,' 
to  wit,  [rest  from]  the  works  which  were  performed  when  the 

4  world  was  founded.  For  in  a  certain  place  [the  Scripture] 
speaketh  thus  concerning  the  seventh  day :  '*  And  Grod  rested 

5  on  the  seventh  day  from  ^1  his  works.''     And  again  in  this 

6  manner:  *'  They  shall  not  enter  into  my  rest."  Since  then  it 
remaineth  that  some  must  enter  into  that  [rest],  and  they  to 
whom  the  offer  of  blessings  was  formerly  made  did  not  enter  in 
because  of  unbelief,  [it  followeth  that  a  rest  remaineth  for  those 
who  believe.*] 

7  Again,  when  speaking  by  David  so  long  a  time  afterwards, 
he  designateth  a  certain  day,  to-day  ;  as  it  is  said :  "  to-day, 

8  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts."  Now  if 
Joshua  had  given  them  rest,  he  would  not  after  this  have  spok- 

9  en  of  another  day.     There  remaineth,  therefore,  a  rest  for  the 

10  people  of  God.  For  he  who  entereth  into  that  rest,  will  also 
cease  from  liis  own  works  as  God  [did]  from  his. 

1 1  Let  us  earnestly  endeavour,  then,  to  enter  into  that  rest^  lest 

12  any  one  should  perish  in  the  same  manner  through  unbelie£  For 
the  threatening  of  God  hath  an  active  and  mighty  energy,  yea, 
it  is  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  di- 
viding asunder  of  life  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow; 
he  [God]  even  judgeth  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the  heart, 

13  I  nor  is  there  any  thing  concealed  from  him,  but  all  is  naked  and 
exposed  to  the  view  of  him  unto  whom  our  account  must  be 
rendered. 


*  Supplied  from  vr.  9. 
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CoNTiNTS. — Comptriion  of  Christ  frith  the  Jewish  higb-priest  introduced.  Reproof 
for  ignofftiice  respecting  the  higher  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  followed  by  eiir 
ccurftgement  and  exhortation. 

14  Moreover,  since  we  have  a  high-priest  who  hath  passed 
through  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast  to 

15  our  profession.  For  we  have  not  a  high-priest,  who  cannot  be 
compassionate  toward  our  weakness ;  but  one  who  was  tempt- 

16  ed  in  all  respects  as  we  are,  [yet]  without  sin.  Let  ns,  there- 
fore,  approach  the  throne  of  grace  with  confidence,  that  we  may 
obtain  mercy  and  find  favour  as  to  help  in  time  of  need. 

V.  Now  every  high-priest,  taken  from  among  men,  is  appointed 
in  behalf  of  men  on  account  of  things  which  pertain  to  God,  that 

2  he  may  present  both  oUations  and  sacrifices  for  sin ;  being  able 
to  deal  gently  with  the  igno|:ant  and  the  erring,  inasmuch  as  he 

3  himself  is  compassed  with  infirmity.  On  account  of  this,  also, 
he  must  present  sin-offerings,  as  well  for  himself  as  for  the  peo- 

4  pie.  Moreover,  no  one  assumeth  to  himself  this  honour,  but 
he  is  called  [thereto]]  of  God,  even  as  Aaron  was, 

5  Even  so,  Christ  did  not  claim  for  himself  the  honour  of  being 
high-priest ;  but  he  who  said  :  ''  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee,''  [bestowed  this  honour  upon  him  f]  as  al- 

6  so  he  saith,  in  another  place:  "  Thon  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek." 

7  The  same,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  (having  offered  up  prayers 
and  supplications,  with  strong  cries  and  with  tears,  unto  Him  who 
was  able  to  save  him  from  death,  and  being  delivered  from  that 

8  which  he  feared),  |  although  a  Son,  learned  obedience  by  those 

9  things  which  he  suffered ;  and  being  exalted  to  glory,  he  be- 

10  came  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  who  obey  him,  i  being 
called  of  God  a  high-priest  after  the  order  of  Melcbizedek. 

1 1  Concerning  liim  we  have  much  to  say,  which  it  will  be  difficult 

12  to  explain,  since  ye  are  dull  of  apprehension.  For  even  when, 
on  account  of  [so  long]  a  time,  ye  ought  to  be  able  to  teach,  ye 
have  need  that  one  should  again  teach  you  the  first  elements  of 

13  the  oracles  of  God,  and  need  milk  rather  than  solid  food.  For 
every  one  who  uses  milk,  is  unskilled  in  the  doctrine  of  righ- 

14  teousness ;  he  is  yet  a  child.  But  solid  food  is  for  those  of  om- 
ture  age,  who,  by  reason  of  practice,  have  faculties  exercised 
for  the  distinguishing  of  both  good  and  evil. 

V^I.  Wherefore,  leaving  the  first  principles  of  christian  doctrine, 
let  us  advance  toward  a  mature  state  [of  religious  knowledge] ; 
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not  laying  again  the  foundation  of  repentance  from  works  which 
2  cause  death  and  of  faith  toward  God,  of  the  doctrine  of  baptisms 

and  of  the  laying  on  of  hands,  of  the  resurrection  also  of  the 
8  dead  and  of  eternal  judgment     And  this  will  we  do,  if  Grod 

4  permit.     For  it  is  impossible  that  they  who  have  been  once  en-  - 
lightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  been  made 

5  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  |  and  have  tasted  the  good  word 

6  of  God,  and  the  influences  of  the  world  to  come,  \  and  have  fal- 
len away,  should  be  again  renewed  to  repentance;  since  they 
have  crucified  for  themselves  the  Son  of  God,  and  c^nly  ex- 
posed him  to  shame. 

7  For  the  earth  which  drinketh  in  the  rain  that  frequently  Com- 
eth upon  it,  and  bringeth  forth  fruits  useful  to  those  for  whose 

8  sake  it  is  tilled,  receiveth  blessings  from  God.  But  that  which 
bringeth  fovth  thorns  and  briars,  is  reprobate  and  near  to  a  curse, 

9  [and]  its  end  will  be  burning.  But,  beloved,  we  confidently 
hope  for  better  things  respecting  you,  even  those  connected  with 

10  salvation,  although  we  thus  speak.  For  God  is  not  unkind,  so 
as  to  forget  your  labour,  and  the  love  which  ye  have  shown 

*  toward  his-  name,  in  having  performed  kind  offices  toward  the 
saints  and  in  still  performing. 

1 1  Moreover,  we  are  desirous  that  every  one  of  you  should  mani- 
fest the  same  diligence  respecting  a  full  assurance  of  hope,  even  to 

12  the  end ;  so  that  ye  may  not  be  slothful,  but  imitators  of  those, 
who  throi^h  faith  and  patient  expectation  have  entered  into  the 

IS  possession  of  promised  blessings.  For  when  Grod  made  promise 
to  Abrahaip,  seeing  he  could  swear  by  no  greater,  he  sware  by 

14  himself,  saying:  ''I  wiU  greatly  bless  thee, and  exceedingly  mul- 

15  tiply  thee/'    And  so,  having  patiently  waited,  he  obtained  the 

16  promised  blessing.  Now  men  swear  by  one  who  is  greater,  and 
the  oath  for  confirmation  [maketh]  an  end  of  all  dispute  among 

17  them.  Wherefore  God,  desirous  of  showing  moro  abundantly 
to  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability  of  his  purpose,  inter- 

18  posed  by  an  oath;  so  that  by  two  immutable  things,  concerning 
which  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we,  who  have  sought  a  re- 
fuge, might  have  strong  persuasion  to  hold  fast  the  hope  that  is 

19  set  before  us,  |  which  we  cleave  to  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul  sure 

20  and  firmly  fixed,  and  which  entereth  within  the  veil,  [  whither 
Jesus  our  forerunner  hath  gon^  being  made  high^ riest  for  ever 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek. 
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CoNTSNTS. — ^Comparison  of  Christ,  as  a  priest,  with  Melcbicedek.  New  order  of 
things  required  by  the  appointment  of  such  a  priest;  which  appointment  was  m&de  with 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  and  the  office  created  by  it  was  perpetual,  allowing  of  no  suc- 
cession iiice  that  of  the  Jewish  priests. 

VII.  Now  this  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  priest  of  the  most 
high  God,  who  met  Abraham  returning  from  the  slaughter  of 

2  the  kings  and  blessed  him ;  to  whom  also  Abraham  gave  a  tenth 
part  of  all;  [whose  name]  by  interpretation  first  meaneth  king 
of  Righteousness,  and  then  also  king  of  Salem,  that  is  king  of 

8  Peace;  without  father,  without  mother,  without  genealogy; 
who  hath  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life,  but  is  like 
to  the  Son  of  God ;  remaineth  a  high-priest  perpetually. 

4  Consider  now  how  great  he  must  be,  to  whom  Abraham  the 

5  patriarch  gave  a  tenth  part  of  the  spoils.  The  sons  of  Levi, 
indeed,  who  take  the  office  of  priests,  have  a  command  by  the 
law  to  tithe  the  people,  that  is,  their  brethren,  although  descend- 

6  ed  from  the  loins  of  Abraham;  but  he,  whose  descent  is  not 
counted  from  them,  tithed  Abraham,  and  blessed  him  to  whom 

7  the  promises  were  made.  And  beyond  all  controversy,  the  less 
was  blessed  by  the  greater. 

8  Here  also  men  receive  tithes  who  die;  but  there,  one  of 

9  whom  it  is  testified  that  he  liveth.  Besides,  (if  I  may  so  speak,) 
even  Levi  himself,  who  received  tithes,  was  tithed  in  Abraham ; 

10  for  he  was  then  in  the  loins  of  Ins  ancestor,  when  Melchizedek 
met  him. 

]  1  If,  moreover,  perfection,  had  been  by  the  Levitical  priesthood* 
(for  the  law  was  given  to  the  people  in  connexion  with  this,) 
what  further  need  was  there  that  another  priest  should  arise  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek,  and  not  be  called  after  the  order  of 

12  Aaron?    If,  however,  the  priesthood  be  changed,  there  must 

13  needs  be  also  a  change  of  the  law.  [And  the  priesthood  is 
changed],  for  he  concerning  whom  these  things  are  said,  be- 
longed to  a  different  tribe,  none  of  whom  served  at  tlie  altar: 

14  since  it  is  manifest  that  our  Lord  sprang  from  Judah,  in  respect 
to  which  tribe  Moses  said  nothing  concerning  the  priesthood. 

15  And  still  more  manifest  is  it  [that  the  priesthood  is  changed],  if 

16  another  priest  hath  arisen,  like  to  Melchizedek,  who  hath  not 
been  made  so  by  a  law  that  was  temporary,  but  by  an  authority 

17  of  endless  duration.   For  [the  Scripture]  declareth:  **  Thou  art 

18  a  priest  forever,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.'*  For  there  is, 
indeed,  a  setting  aside  of  the  preceding  law,  because  it  was  weak 
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19  and  unavailing,  |  for  the  law  did  not  fully  accomplish  any  thing ; 
but  a  better  hope  is  introduced,  by  which  we  draw  near  to  Grod. 

20  Inasmuch  also  as  not  without  an  oatli  [Jesus  was  made  a 

21  priest],  j  (for^they  are  made  priests  without  an  oath,  but  he  witli 
an  oath,  by  Him  who  said  to  him:  "The  Lord  hath  sworn  and 
will  not  repent,  Thou  art  a  priest,  for  ever,  after  the  order  of 

22  Melchizedek),"  {  by  so  much  hath  Jesus  become  the  surety  of 
a  better  covenant. 

23  Those  priests  likewise  are  many,  because  they  are  not  suf- 

24  fered  to  continue  by  reason  of  death ;  but  he,  because  he  con- 
tinueth  forever,  hath  a  priesthood  without  any  succession;  and 
he  is  able  always  to  save  those  who  come  to  God  by  him,  since 
he  ever  liveth  to  interpose  in  their  behalf. 

CoNTKNTB. — The  subject  of  Christ's  qutUftcations  for  the  office  of  a  priest,  proposed 
rr.23  and  briefly^  discussed  in  ts.  7 — 9,  resumed.  His  superiority  over  the  Jewish 
priests  in  respect  to  these  quaiificstfoos.  . 

26  Now  such  a  high-priest  was  needful  for  us,  who  is  holy,  harm- 
less, undefiled,  separate  froth  siraiers,  and  exalted  above  the 

27  heavens;  who  hath  not  any  daily  necessity,  like  the  high-priests, 
to  offer  sacrifices,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  sins  of  tlie 
people ;  for  this  he  did  once  for  all,  when  he  offered  up  himself. 

28  For  the  law  maketh  men  high-priests  who  have  infirmity;  but 
the  word  of  the  oath,  which  was  since  the  law,  [maketh]  the 
Son  [high-priest]  who  is  exalted  to  glory  for  ever  more. 

CoNTUfTS.— ^Expiatory  office  of  Christ  as  a  priest.  His  functions,  the  dispeiistUon 
under  which  they  are  performed,  the  place  of  exercisiog  them,  with  the  maimer  aiui 
efiects  of  them,  compared  with  those  of  the  Jewish  priests. 

VIII.  The  principal  thing,  however,  among  those  of  which  we  are 
qpeaking,  is,  that  we  have  such  a  high-priest,  who  is  seated  on 

2  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  Majesty  in  the  heavens,  a  min* 
ister  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  the  true  tabernacle  which  the  Lord 

3  hath  reared  and  not  man.  For  every  high-priest  is  appointed, 
in  order  that  he  may  present  both  oblations  and  sacrifices; 
whence  it  becomcth  necessary,  that  this  one  also  should  have 

4  something  whidi  he  may  present  For  if  he  were  on  earth, 
then  he  could  not  be  a  priest,  seeing  there  are  priests  who  pre- 

5  sent  oblations  according  to  the  law ;  (the  same  who  perform 
service  in  [that  sanctuary  which  is  but]  a  mere  copy  of  the 
heavenly  one  ;  for  Moses,  when  about  to  build  the  tabernacle. 
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was  divinely  admonished:  ''See  now,"  said  he/''Hhat  thou 
make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  showed  thee  in  the 

6  mount/'  But  now,  he  hath  obtained  a  service  whiob  is  more 
excellent;  as  much  more  as  the  covenant  is  better  of  which  he 
is  mediator,  and  which  is  sanctioned  by  better  promises. 

7  Moreover,  if  that  first  [covenant]  had  been  faultless,  then 

8  would  no  place  have  been  sought  for  the  second.  But  finding 
fault  [with  the  first],  he  saith  to  them:  ''Behold  the  days  are 
coming,  saith  the  Lord,Jwhen  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with 

9  the  house  of  Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah;  not  according 
to  the  covenant  which  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day 
when  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt;  for  they  did  not  continue  in  my  covenant,  and  J  rejected 

10  them,  saith  the  Lord.  But  this  is  the  covenant  which  I  will 
make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord. 
I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind,  and  engrave  them  upon  tlieir 
hearts,  and  I  will  be  their  God  and  they  shall  be  my  people. 

1 1  None  shall  teach  his  fellow-citizen,  and  none  his  brother,  saying : 
Know  the  Lord ;  for  all  shall  know  me,  from  the  least  even  to 

12  the  greatest  For  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  iniquities,  and  their 
sins  and  their  transgressions  will  I  remember  no  more." 

13  By  saying  "a  new  [covenant],"  he  representeth  the  first  as 
old;  now  that  which  hath  become  old,  and  is  advancing  in  age, 
is  nigh  to  dissolution. 

IX.  Moreover,  the  first  [covenant]  had  both  ordinances  of  service 

2  and  a  sanctuary  of  an  earthly  nature.  For  an  outer  tabernacle 
was  prepared,  in  which  was  the  candlestick,  and  the  table,  and 

3  the  show-bread,  which  is  called  the  holy  place.  And  behind 
the  second  vail  was  the  tabemacle»  which  is  called  the  holy  of 

4  holies,  |  containing  the  golden  censer,  and  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant overlaid  with  gold  on  every  part;  in  which  [ark]  was  the 
golden  urn  that  contained  the  manna,  and  the  rod  of  Aaron 

5  which  budded,  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant;  and  over  it  were 
the  cherubim  of  glory,  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat :  of  which 
things  I  design  not,  at  present,  particularly  to  speak. 

6  Now  these  being  thus  prepared,  the  priests  performing  the 

7  services  entered  continually  into  the  outer  tabernacle.  But  into 
the  inner  one  the  high-priest  only  [entered],  once  in  each  year, 
not  without  Uood,  which  he  presented  for  himself  and  for  the  sins 

8  of  the  people ;  the  Holy  Spirit  signifying  this,  that  the  way  to  th& 
most  holy  place  was  not  yet  open,  while  the  first  tabernacle  had 
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9  a  standing;  which  had  been  a  type  down  to.the  present  time, 
in  which  both  oblations  and  sacrifices  are  offered,  thajb  cannot 
folljfaccomplish  what  is  needed  for  the  conscience  of  him  who 

10  performeth  the  services;  being  imposed  (together  with  meats 
and  drinks,  and  divers  washings — ordinances  pertaining  to  the 

1 1  flesh)  only  until  the  time  of  reformation.  But  Christ  being 
come,  the  high-priest  of  future  good  things,  through  a  greater 
and  more  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands,  that  is,  not 

12  of  this  [material]  creation,  |  he  entered  once  for  all  into  the  holy 
place,  not  with  the  blood  of  goats  and  of  bullocks,  but  with  his 

13  own  blood,  procuring  eternal  redemption.  For  if  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinkling  the  undean, 

14  cleanse th  as  to  the  purification  of  the  fle^h,  |  how  much  more 
shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  by  an  eternal  Spirit  offered  him- 
self without  spot  to  God,  purify  our  conscience  from  works  which 

15  cause  death,  so  that  we  may  serve  the  living  God!  On  this 
account,  also,  he  is  the  mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  so  that  [his] 
death  having  taken  place  for  redemption  from  the  sins  [commit- 
ted] under  the  former  covenant,  they  who  have  been  caUed 
might  receive  the  promised  blessing  of  the  eternal  inheritance. 

1 6  Moreover,  where  there  is  a  testament,  it  is  necessary  that  the 

17  death  of  the  testator  should  take  place ;  because  a  testament  is 
valid  in  respect  to  those  only  who  are  dead,  since  it  hath  no  force 

1 B  while  the  testator  is  living.    Hence  not  even  the  first  [covenant] 

1 9  was  ratified  without  blood.  For  when,  according  to  the  law,  all 
the  commandment  had  been  read  by  Moses  to  all  the  peo^e, 
taking  the  blood  of  bullocks  and  of  goats,  with  water  and  scarlet 
wool  and  hyssop,  he  sprinkled  both  the  book  itself  and  all  the 

20  people,  |  saying: ''This  is  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  God 

21  hath  enjoined  upon  you/'  The  tabernacle  also,  and  likewise 
all  the  vessels  for  service,  did  he  sprinkle  in  the  same  manner 

22  with  blood.  Indeed,  almost  every  thing  is  required  by  the  law 
to  be  purified  by  blood ;  and  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  forgiveness. 

23  Since  then  the  copies  of  heavenly  things  must  iieeds  be  puri- 
fied in  this  manner,  the  heavenly  things  themselves  [must  be 

24  purified]  by  better  sacrifices  than  these.  For  Christ  did  not 
enter  into  a  sanctuary  made  with  hands,  which  is  only  a  copy  of 
the  true  one,  but  into  heaven  itself,  that  he  might  thenceforth 

«25  appear  before  God  for  us.     Yet  not  that  he  might  frequently 
make  an  offering  of  himself,  like  the  high-priest  who  entereth 
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26  into  the  sanctuary  every  year  with  blood  not  his  own ;  for  other- 
wise he  most  needs  have  often  suffered ,  since  the  foundation  of 
the  world;  but  now,  at  the  close  of  the  [ancient]  dispensation, 
he  hath  once  for  all  made  his  appearance,  in  order  that  he  might 
remove  the  punishment  due  to  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself. 

21  For  since  it  is  appointed  unto  men  to  die  but  once,  and  after  this 

28  [cometh]  the  judgment;  so  Christ,  after  having  once  for  all 
made  an  offering  of  himself  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  will  appear 
without  a  sin-offering,  at  his  second  [coming],  for  the  salvation 
of  those  who  wait  for  him. 

X.  Now  the  law,  which  was  but  an  imperfect  sketch  of  good 
things  that  were  to  come,  and  not  the  complete  image  of 
those  things,  can  never  by  the  yearly  sacrifices  themselves 
which  are  continually  offered,  fully  accomplish  what  is  needed 

2  for  those  who  approach  [the  altar].  For  if  it  could,  then  would 
not  these  offerings  have  ceased  ?  because  the  worshippers,  once 
for  all  made  clean,  would  no  longer  have  been  conscious  of  sins. 

3  On  the  contrary,  by  these  [sacrifices]  yearly  remembrance  is 

4  made  of  sin.  For  it  is  impossible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats  should  take  away  sin. 

5  Wherefore  [Christ]  when  entering  into  the  world  saith: 
*'  Sacrifice  and  oblation  thou  hast  not  desired,  but  a  body  hast 

6  thou  prepared  for  me;  in  whole  burnt-offerings  and  [offerings^ 

7  for  sin  thou  hast  no  pleasure.  Then  said  I,  Lo!  I  come,  O 
God  to  do  thy  will ;  (in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written 

8  concerning  me).''  First  saying:  ''Sacrifice  and  oblation  and 
whole  burntofferings  and  [offerings]  for  sin  thou  desirest  not, 

•     nor  hast  pleasure  in  them,"  (which  are  presented  according  to 

9  the  law ;)  he  then  saith  :  "  Lo!  I  come  to  do  thy  will ;"  [tlius] 

10  he  abolisheth  the  first,  that  he  may  establish  the  second.  By 
this  will  expiation  is  made  for  us,  through  the  offering  of  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all 

11  Now  every  priest  standeth,  performing  daily  service,  and 
oftentimes  presenting  the  same  sacrifices  which  can  never  take 

12  away  sin ;  but  he  having  offered  up  one  sacrifice  for  sin,  sat 

13  down  for  ever  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  |  thenceforth  waiting 

14  until  his  enemies  be  made  his  footstool;  for  by  one  offering  he 
hath  for  ever  perfected  those  for  whom  expiation  is  made. 

16       Moreover  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  testifieth  to  us;  for  after 

16  he  had  said :  "  This  is  the  covenant  which  I  will  make  with 

them  after  those  days;"  the  Lord  saith:  "  I  will  put  my  laws 

2  o 
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17  upon  their  hearts,  and  engrave  them  upon  their  minds;''  and 

18  "  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more."  But 
where  there  is  remission  of  these,  there  is  no  more  offering  for 
sin. 

CoNTRNTS. — Exhortation  to  peneverance  from  a  consideration  of  the  &ithf  ufaicss  of 
God,  of  the  severe  doom  of  apostates,  and  of  the  sufierings  which  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians liad  ah'eady  endured  for  the  sake  of  religion. 

19  Having  then,  brethren,  free  entrance  into  the  sanctuary  by 

20  the  blood  of  Jesus,  a  new  and  living  way  |  which  he  hath  con- 

21  secrated,  through  the  veil,  that  is,  his  flesh;  [having]  also  a 

22  high-priest  over  the  house  of  God;  let  us  approach  with  a  true 
heart  in  full  confidence,  being  purified  as  to  our  hearts  from  a 

23  consciousness  of  evil,  |  and  cleansed  as  to  our  bodies  witli  pare 
water ;  let  us  hold  fast  without  wavering  the  hope  which  we 

24  profess;  for  faithful  is  he  who  hath  promised;  and  let  us  atten- 
tively consider  one   another,  in  order  to  excite  unto  love  and 

25  good  works;  not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  to- 
gether, as  the  custom  of  some  is,  but  admonishing  [one  anoth- 
er]; and  this  so  much  the  more,  as  ye  see  the  day  approaching. 

28  For  should  we  voluntarily  sin,  after  having  received  the  know- 

27  ledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin  |  but 
a  certain  fearful  expectation  of  punishment,  yea,  of  fiery  indigna- 

28  tion  which  vrill  consume  the  adversaries.  Whosoever  disho- 
noured the  law  of  Moses,  suffered  death  without  mercy,  when 

29  there  were  two  or  three  witnesses;  of  how  much  sorer  punish- 
ment, think  ye,  shall  he  be  counted  worthy,  who  hath  trodden 
under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  regarded  the  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant by  which  expiation  has  been  made,  as  unclean,  and  done 

30  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace !  For  we  know  him  who  hath 
said :  *'  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  render  it,"  saith  the  Lord ; 

31  and  again :  ''The  Lord  will  avenge  his  people."  It  is  a  fear- 
ful thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 

32  Call  to  mind,  now,  the  former  days,  in  which,  after  ye  were 

33  enlightened,  ye  endured  a  great  contest  with  sufferings;  partly 
because  ye  were  made  a  public  spectacle  both  by  reproaches 
and  afiiictions,  and  partly  because  ye  were  made  partakers  with 

34  those  who  were  in  like  circumstances.  For  ye  did  truly  sym- 
pathize with  my  bonds,  and  cheerfully  suffer  the  plundering  of 
your  own  substance:  knowing  that  ye  have  for  yourselves  a 

35  better  and  more  enduring  possession  in  heaven.    Cast  not  away 
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36  then  your  confidence,  which  will  obtain  a  great  reward.  For 
ye  have  need  of  patient  waitings  in  order  that  when  ye  have 
done  the  will  of  God  ye  may  receive  the  promised  blessing. 

37  Yet,  in  a  very  little  while,  "  he  who  is  coming  will  come,  and 

38  will  not  delay."  "  The  just,'*  moreover, ''  shall  live  by  faith  ;" 
also :  ''  If  any  man  draw  back,  my  soul  hath  no  pleasure  in  him.'' 

39  We,  however,  are  not  of  those  who  draw  back  unto  destruction ; 
but  of  those  who  believe  unto  the  salvation  of  the  souL 


Contents.— Description  of  fidth,  and  of  the  eflects  of  it  in  respect  to  the  sainU  of 
ancient  times. 

XI.  Now  faith   is  confidence   in  respect  to  things  hoped  for — 

2  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  For  by  this,  the  ancients  obtained 
commendation. 

3  By  faith  we  perceive,  that  the  world  was  formed  by  the 
word  of  God,  so  that  the  things  which  are  seen,  were  not  made 
from  those  which  appear. 

4  By  faith  Abel  ofiered  to  God  a  better  sacrifice  than  Cain, 
on  account  of  which  he  was  commended  as  righteous,  God  him- 
self bestowing  commendation  upon  his  offerings;  and  by  the 

•   same,  though  dead,  he  still  speaketh. 

5  By  faith  Enoch  was  translated,  that  he  should  not  see  death, 
and  **  he  was  not  found,  because  God  had  translated  him."  For 
before  his  translation  he  is  commended,  as  having  pleased  God ; 

6  but  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him ;  for  he  who 
cometh  unto  God,  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the 
re  warder  of  those  who  seek  him. 

7  By  faith  Noah,  being  divinely  admonished  respecting  things 
not  yet  apparent,  with  reverence  prepared  an  ark  for  the  safety 
of  his  household,  by  which  he  condemned  the  world,  and  ob- 
tained the  justification  which  is  by  faith. 

8  By  faith  Abraham  obeyed,  when  called  to  go  forth  unto  the 
place  which  he  was  to  receive  for  a  possession;  yea,  he  went 

9  forth  not  knowing  whither  he  was  going.  By  faith  he  sojourn- 
ed iu  the  land  of  promise,  while  it  belonged  to  strangers,  dwell- 
ing in  tents,  together  with  Isaac  and  Jacob  who  were  heirs  of 

10  the  same  promise;  for  he  expected  a  city  which  hath  founda- 

1 1  tions,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  By  faith,  also,  Sarah 
herself  received  the  power  of  conception,  and  this  beyond  the 
usual  time  of  life,  inasmiich  as  she  counted  him  to  be  faithful 

12  who  had  promised.     Wherefore  there  sprang,  even  from  one 
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who  was  dead  as  to  sach  things,  [a  seed]  like  the  stars  of  heaven 
for  multitude,  and  like  the  sand  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  which 
cannot  be  numbered. 

13  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promised 
blessings;  but  seeing  them  afar  off,  and  hailing  them  with  joy, 
they  professed  themselves  to  be  strangers  and  sojourners  on  the 

14  earth.    Now  they  who  thus  profess,  show  that  they  are  in  quest 

15  of  a  country;  for  if  they  had  cherished  the  remembrance  of  that 
from  which  they  came,  they  had  opportunity  to  return  thither. 

16  But  now  they  were  desirous  of  a  better  [country],  that  is,  of  a 
heavenly  one.  Wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  of  them,  [nor] 
to  be  called  their  God ;  for  he  hath  prepared  a  city  for  them. 

17  By  faith  Abraham,  when  tried,  made  an  offering  of  Isaac; 
yea,  he  who  had  received  the  promises  made  an  offering  of  Ids 

18  only  Son;  unto  whom  it  had  been  said:  '*  In  Isaac  shall  there 

19  be  a  seed  to  tliee  ;*'  counting  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him 
even  from  the  dead,  whence  also,  comparatively  [speaking],  he 
did  obtain  him. 

20  By  faith  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau,  in  respect  to  the 

21  future.  By  faith  Jacob,  when  about  to  die,  blessed  each  of 
Joseph's  sons,  and  bowed  himself  upon  the  top  of  his  staff. 

22  By  faith  Joseph,  at  the  close  of  life,  made  mention  of  the  depar- 
^  ture  of  the  children  of  Israel  [from  Egypt],  and  gave  command- 
ment respecting  his  own  bones. 

23  By  faith  Moses,  after  his  birth,  was  concealed  for  three 
months  by  his  parents,  because  they  saw  that  he  was  a  goodly 

24  child,  and  they  did  not  fear  the  king's  commandment.  By 
faith  Moses,  when  arrived  at  mature  age,  refused  to  be  called 

25  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  choosing  rather  to  suffer  afilic- 
tion  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin 

26  for  a  season;  counting  reproach,  such  as  Christ  endured,  to  be 
21  greater  riches  than  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt;  for  he  had  re- 
spect to  a  state  of  reward.     By  faith  he  left  Egypt,  not  fearing 
the  anger  of  the  king;  for  he  continued  steadfast,  as  seeing  him 

28  who  is  invisible.  By  faith  he  observed  the  passover  and  the 
sprinkling  of  blood,  so  that  he  who  destroyed  the  first-bom 
might  not  touch  them. 

29  By  faith  they  passed  through  the  Red  sea,  as  on  dry  land  ; 

30  which  the  Egyptians  assaying  to  do,  were  drowned.  By  faith 
the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down,  after  they  had  been  compassed 
about  for  seven  days. 
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31  By  faith  Rahab  the  harlot,  haying  entertained  the  spies  in  a 
friendly  manner,  perished  not  with  the  unbelieving. 

33  And  what  shall  I  say  more  ?  For  time  would  fail  me»  should 
I  tell  of  Gideon,  of  Barak  also,  and  Samson^  and  Jephtha ;  of 

33  David  too,  and  Samuel,  and  the  prophets ;  who  through  faith 
subdued  kingdoms,  executed  justice,  obtained  promised  bless- 

34  ings,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  |  quenched  the  violence  of 
fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  were  made  strong  from  a 
state  of  infirmity,  became  mighty  in  war,  overthrew  the  armies 

35  of  foreigners.  Women  recovered  their  dead,  by  a  resurrection. 
Some  were  tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance  in  order  that 

36  they  might  attain  a  better  resurrection.  Others  were  tried  by 
mockings  and  scourges,  and  also  by  bonds  and  imprisonment. 

37  They  were  stoned  >  they  were  sawn  asunder,  they  were  tempt- 
ed, they  perished  by  the  murderous  sword,  they  went  about  in 
sheep-skins  and  goat-skins,  in  want,  afflicted,  injuriously  treat- 

38  ed,  I  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  wandering  about  in 
deserts  and  mountains^  in  caves  also  and  dens  of  the  earth. 

39  All  these,  moreover,  who  are  commended  on  account  of  their 
faith,  did  not  receive  the  promised  blessii^;  God  having  pro- 
vided some  better  thing  for  us,  so  that  without  us  they  could 
not  fully  pbtain  what  was  needed. 

CoNTBNTS.~Encoiiragement  to  perserere.  Trials  should  not  dishearten,  for  God 
sends  them  in  kindness  to  his  children.  The  gospel  holds  out  more  that  is  cheering 
and  encouraging  than  the  law.     The  voice  of  its  author  must  not  be  slighted. 

XII.  Since  now  we  are  encompassed  by  so  great  a  multitude  of 
witnesses,  laying  aside  every  incumbrance,  and  especially  the  sin 
which  easily  besetteth  us,  let  us  run  with  perseverance  the  race 

2  which  is  set  before  us ;  looking  unto  Jesus  the  pattern  and  re- 
warder  of  our  faith,  who,  on  account  of  the  joy  set  before  him, 
endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  hath  seated  himself 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God. 

3  Consider  him,  now,  who  endured  such  opposition  against  him- 
self from  sinners,  lest  becoming  discouraged  in  your  minds  ye 

4  grow  weary.     Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood,  in  your 

5  struggle  against  sin.  And  have  ye  forgotten  the  exhortation, 
which  is  addressed  to  you  as  children :  ''  My  son,  do  not  slight 
the  chastenings  of  the  Lord,  nor  be  disheartened  when  reproved 

6  by  him ;  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scour- 

7  gcth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth  ?     If  ye  endure  chastise* 
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m^nt^  God  is  dealing  with  you  as  children ;  for  what  son  is 

8  there  whom  his  father  doth  not  chasten?  But  if  ye  are  with- 
out chastisement,  of  which  all  [children]  are  partakers,  then  are 
ye  bastards  and  not  sons. 

9  Furthermore,  we  have  had  fathers  of  our  fleshi  who  hare 
chastened  us,  and  we  have  yielded  them  reverence;  shall  we 
not  much  more  yield  subjection  to  the  Father  of  [our]  spirits, 

10  that  we  may  live  ?  For  they  chastened  us  a  little  while,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  pleasure ;  but  he,  for  our  good,  that  we  might 

11  be  made  partakers  of  his  holiness.  Now  all  chastening  seemeth, 
for  the  present,  not  to  be  matter  of  joy  but  of  grief;  yet  after- 
wards, it  yieldeth  the  happy  fruits  of  righteousness  to  those 
who  are  exercised  thereby. 

1 2  Wherefore  '<  strengthen  the  weak  hands  and  the  feeble  knees^'" 

13  and  '*  make  plain  the  paths  of  your  feet,"  so  that  what  is  lame 
may  not  be  wrenched,  but  rather  healed. 

14  Follow  after  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without  which 

15  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  See  to  it  that  no  one  fail  of  the 
favour  of  God;  that  no  root  of  bitterness  spring  up  and  trouble 

16  you,  and  many  be  defiled  thereby.  Let  there  be  no  fornicator, 
nor  profane  person,  like  Esau,  who  for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold 

17  his  birthright.  For  ye  know  that  when  he  was  afterwards  de- 
sirous to  obtain  the  blessing,  it  was  refused ;  yea  he  found Jno 
place  for  a  change  of  mind  [in  his  father],  although  he  sought 
it  with  tears. 

18  For  ye  are  not  come  to  the  mount  which  could  be  toudied, 
and  to  flaming  fire,  and  thick  clouds,  and  darkness,  and  tempest; 

19  nor  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  voice  of  commands, 
the  hearers  of  which  refused  that  another  word  should  be  added 

20  to  them ;  (for  they  could  not  endure  the  injunction ;  "  If 'even 

21  a  beast  touch  the  mountain,  it  shall  be  stoned ;"  and — so  terri- 

22  ble  was  the  sight — even  Moses  said,  "  I  fear  and  tremble:")  but 
ye  are  come  to  mount  Zion;  and  to  the  city  of  the  living  God, 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  and  to  an  innumerable  multitude,  the 

23  joyful  assembly  of  angels;  and  to  the  church  of  the  first-born, en- 
rolled in  heaven;  and  to  the  Judge,  who  is  the  God  of  all;  and 

24  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect :  and  to  the  mediator  of  the 
new  covenant,  Jesus ;  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  which 
speaketh  better  things  than  [the  blood]  of  Abel. 

25  Take  heed  that  ye  turn  not  away  from  him  who  speaketh  to 
you ;  for  if  they  did  not  escape  who  turned  away  from  him  who 
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warned  them  on  earthy  mach  more  shall  we  [not  escape],  if  we 
slight  him  who  [warneth  us]  from  heaven ;  whose  voice  then 

26  shook  the  earth;  but  now  hath  he  promised,  saying:  ''yet  once 

27  more  I  will  shake  not  only  the  earth,  but  heaven  also."     Now 
*  this  "yet  once  more/'  denoteth  a  removing  of  the  things  which 

are  shaken,  as  made  so  that  they  must  await  the  things  which 
are  not  shaken. 

28  Wherefore,  having  obtained  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  shak- 
en, let  us  hold  fast  that  grace,  by  which  we  may  serve  God  in 

29  an  acceptable  manner^  with  pious  reverence.  For  ''our  God  is 
a  consuming  fire.*' 

CoMTEMTB.— Varioiis  practical  directions  and  cautions.  Affectionate  requests  and  salutations. 

XIII.    Let  brotherly  love   continue.      Forget   not   hospitality; 

3  for  by  this,  some  have  entertained  angels  unawares.  Remem- 
ber those  who  are  in  bonds,  as  if  ye  yourselves  were  fellow 
prisoners;  those  who  are  suffering  evil,  as  being  yourselves  yet 

4  in  the  body.  Let  marriage  be  honoured  among  all,  and  the  bed 
undefiled ;  for  whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge. 

5  Let  your  conduct  be  free  from  covetouiness,  and  be  contented 

6  with  what  ye  possess.  For  he  hath  said  "  I  will  never  leave 
thee  nor  forsake  thee;"  so  that  we  may  boldly  say :  "The 
Lord  is  my  helper,  and  I  will  not  be  afraid ;  what  can  man  do 
tome?" 

7  Remember  your  leaders,  who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word 
of  God ;  and  attentively  considering  the  end  of  their  manner  of 

8  life,  imitate  their  faith.     Jesus  Christ  is  the  same,  yesterday, 

9  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Be  not  carried  hither  and  thither  by  di- 
verse and  strange  doctrines ;  for  it  is  good  that  the  heart  should 
be  confirmed  by  grace,  and  not  by  meats,  by  which  those  have 

10  not  been  profited  who  have  been  occupied  therewith.  We 
have  an  altar,  of  which  they  have  no  right  to  eat  who  render 
their  service  to  the  tabernacle. 

1  i  Moreover,  the  bodies  of  those  animals,  whose  blood  was  car- 
ried into  the  sanctuary  as  a  sin-offering  by  the  high-priest,  were 

12  burned  without  the^camp.  Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might 
make  expiation  for  the  people  by  his  own  blood,  suffered  with- 

13  out  the  gate.     Let  us  then  go  forth  to  him  without  the  camp, 

14  bearing  reproaches  like  his;  for  here  we  have  no  abiding  city, 

15  but  are  seeking  for  one  to  come.    By  him,  therefore,  let  ns 
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continually  present  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  praise,  that  is,  the 
frait  of  oar  lips,  ascribing  praise  to  his  name. 

16  Forget  not,  moreover,  kindness  and  liberality ;  for  with  such 

17  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.  Obey  your  leaders,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  them ;  for  they  watch  over  your  soulsy  as  those  wiio 
must  give  an  account  [So  obey]  that  they  may  do  this  with 
joy  and  not  with  grief,  for  this  would  be  unprofitable  to  you. 

18  Pray  for  us;  for  we  trust  that  we  have  a  good  conscience, 

19  being  desirous  in  all  things  to  demean  ourselves  uprightly.  And 
I  request  you  the  more  earnestly  to  do  this,  in  order  that  I  may 
speedily  be  restored  to  you. 

20  Now,  may  the  God  of  peace,  that  raised  from  the  dead  our 
Lord  Jesus,  (who  is  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  with  the 

21  blood  of  an  everlasting  covenant,)  |  perfect  you  in  every  good 
work,  so  that  ye  may  do  his  will ;  working  in  you  that  which 
is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever  and  everl     Amen. 

22  I  beseech  you  now,  brethren,  to  bear  with  this  word  of  e£> 
hortation;  for  I  have  written  briefly  to  you. 

23  Know  ye,  that  our  brother  Timothy  is  sent  away;  with 
whom,  if  he  return  speedily,  I  shall  visit  you. 

24  Salute  all  your  leaders,  and  all  the  saints.     Tliey  of  Italy 

25  salute  you.    Grace  be  with  you  all !     Amen. 


THE   END. 
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